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MONOGAMY AND POLYGYNY 


AmonG the lower animals certain species are by instinct 
monogamous and other species polygynous. In mankind, 
on the other hand, we find marriages of one man with one 
woman (monogamy), of one man with several women 
(polygyny), of several men with one woman (polyandry), 
and of several men with several women (group-marriage). 
In the present chapter I shall deal with monogamy and 
polygyny, which are by far the most frequent forms of human 
marriage. 

Among the South American Indians there are certain 
tribes which are said to be monogamous,! and a few others 


1 Guaycuris (Lozano, Descripcion chorographica del terreno, &c. 
de las Provincias del Gran Chaco, p. 70; v. Martius, Beiivége zur 
Ethnographie Amerika’s, i. 104), Canelas (Ignace, ‘ Les Capiekrans,’ 
in Anthvopos, v. 477) and Shambioa belonging to the Gés (Castelnau, 
Expédition dans les parties centrales de l’ Amérique du Sud, i. 446), 
Paressi (von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens, 
Pp. 434), Chavantes (v. Martius, of. cif. i. 274), Curetus, Purupurtus 
(Wallace, Tvavels on the Amazon, pp. 509, 515), Mundructs (zbid. 
p. 516 sq.; v. Martius, of. cit. i. 104; Tocantins, ‘ Estudos sobre 
a tribu ‘“‘ Mundurucu’’,’ in Revista trimensal do Instituto Historico 
Geographico e Ethnographico do Brasil, vol. x1. pt. ii. 113), Otomacos 
(Gumilla, El Ovinoco ilustvado, i. 197), Ackawoi (Brett, Indian 
Tribes of Guiana, p. 275). Sir E. F. Im Thurn says (Among the 
Indians of Guiana, p. 223) that the Macusis and Ackawoi are not 
polygynous except perhaps in the cases of individuals who choose 
to break through the customs of their tribe. 
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in which the chiefs alone are allowed to have more than one 
wife.! In the large majority of tribes polygyny is un- 
doubtedly allowed, but in most of these it is reported to 
be infrequent or exceptional.? From my own collection of 
facts, as well as from the tables given by Messrs. Hobhouse, 


1 Guarani (Charlevoix, History of Paraguay, i. 202; cf. Her- 
‘nandez, Organizacién social de las doctrinas Guarantes de la Compaiia 
de Jess, i. 84), Chiriguanos (v. Martius, op. cit. i. 217 ; see also Cardiis, 
Las Misiones Fvranciscanas entre los infieles de Bolivia, p. 247), 
Jabaana, Paravilhana (v. Martius, op. cit. i. 627, 632), Karaya 
(Krause, In den Wildnissen Brasiliens, pp. 322, 325; Idem, ‘ Bericht 
ttber seine ethnographische Forschungsreise in Zentralbrasilien,’ 
in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. xli. 499. According to Ehrenreich [Beitrdage 
zuy Vélkerkunde Brasiliens, p. 27}, however, it not infrequently 
happens among them that a married man is compelled to take 
a second wife when the first one becomes too old), Maynas in Eastern 
Ecuador and North-Eastern Peru (Chantre y Herrera, Historia de las 
Mistones de la Compatiia de Jess en el Mavaiién espaiol, p. 73). 
Among the Huitoto Indians of the Putumayo region it is only 
in extremely rare cases that even a chief has more than one wife 
(Hardenburg, Putumayo, p. 154). Mr. Whiffen, in his book The 
North-West Amazons (p. 159), says that the conviction was forced 
on him that monogamy, not polygamy, is the rule among the Indians 
of that neighbourhood, with the exception of the chiefs north of 
the Japura, who have, so far as he could make out, more than one 
wife. Among the tribes on the Tikie a chief may have four wives, 
but this is not the case south of that river, where chiefs, like ordinary 
members of the tribe, have only one. 


* Yahgans (according to private communication from Mr. Thomas 
Bridges) and some of the Onas (Gallardo, Tierva del Fuego—Los Onas, 
P. 227; among those of the north hardly anybody has more than 
one wife) of Tierra del Fuego, West Patagonians between the 
Magellan Straits and the Gulf of Pefias (Skottsberg, Wilds of Pata- 
gonia, p. 97; Idem, ‘ Observations on the Natives of the Patagonian 
Channel Region,’ in American A nthropologist, N.S. xv. 596), Tehuelches 
(Musters, At Home with the Patagonians, p. 187; Prichard, Through 
the Heart of Patagonia, p. 93), Abipones (Dobrizhoffer, Account of 
the Abipones, ii. 138), Minuanes, Pampas, Guanas (Azara, Voyages 
dans V Amérique méridionale, ii. 33, 44, 95), Mocobis (Kohler, Pater 
Florian Baucke, ein Jesuit in Pavaguay 1748-1766, p. 313), Matacos 
on the Bermejo and the right bank of the Pilcomayo (Cardus, of. cit. 
P. 254), Tobas (ibid. p. 264), Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan 
Chaco (Grubb, An Unknown People, p. 214 sq.), Coroados (Hensel, 
‘Die Coroados der brasilianischen Provinz Rio Grande do Sul,’ 
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Wheeler, and Ginsberg, I gather that the number of South 
American tribes in which polygyny is fairly common does 
not amount to a third of the number of tribes in which it is 
practised only occasionally or not at all. To the former 
belonged the Araucanians, some of whose chiefs had as many 
as twenty wives,? whereas the poor had to content them- 
selves with one or two at most.? Among the Guatés, 
according to Castelnau, “chaque homme a de deux a 
quatre femmes, mais quelques uns en ont dix et méme 
douze’”’;* and Father Gumilla states that of the peoples 
on the Orinoco the Otomacos were the only one to whom 
polygyny was unknown, whilst among others there was not 
a man who had less than two or three wives. In the Lesser 
Antilles polygyny was very prevalent, nearly every man, 
according to Du Tertre, having several wives and some as 
many as six or seven ;® but the aborigines of Hispaniola 
seemed to Columbus to live in monogamy, with the excep- 
tion of the king or chief.” 

Among the North American tribes polygyny is evidently 
more frequent than among the Indians of the southern part 
of the continent, although the cases in which it is said to be 


in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. i. 130), Tupinambase (Captivity of Hans Stade 
of Hesse, in A.D. 1547-1555, among the Wild Tribes of Eastern 
Brazil, p. 142), Botocudos (v. Tschudi, Reisen durch Siidamerika, 
ii. 283), Uaupés (v. Martius, op. cit. i. 600; Wallace, op. cit. p. 497; 
Coudreau, La France équinoxiale, ii. 176), Passés (v. Martius, op. cit. 
i. 511), various Guiana Indians (Schomburgk, ‘On the Natives of 
Guiana,’ in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. London, i. 270; Bernau, Missionary 
Labours in British Guiana, p. 60; Rodway, Guiana: British, Dutch, 
and French, p. 219; Pelleprat, Relation des missions des PP. de la 
Compagnie de Jesus dans les Isles, & dans la terve ferme de l’ Amerique 
Meridionale, ii. 61). 

1 Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, Material Culture and Social 
Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, pp. 180, 186, 188, 190, 194, 206. 

2 Guevara, Historia de la Civilizacion de Avaucanta, i. 208. 

3 Molina, Geographical, Natural, and Civil History of Chili, ii. 116. 

4 Castelnau, op. cit. ii. 374. 

5 Gumilla, op. cit. i. 197. 

® Du Tertre, Histoive générale des Antilles, ii. 378. 
' 7 Ling Roth, ‘ Aborigines of Hispaniola,’ in Jour. Anthr. Inst. 
xvi. 272. 
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more or less unusual! or absent are at least twice as numerous 
as those in which it is said to be general. Hennepin states 
that in many tribes there are savages to be met with who 
have even ten or twelve wives ;3 and Catlin says that “it is 
Yio uncommon thing to find a chief with six, eight, or ten, 
and some with twelve or fourteen wives in his lodge.’ 
Among the Navaho “ probably about a third of the male 
adults are polygamists’ ;> and of the Plains Indians we 
are told that “ of the lovers which any Indian maiden may 
have, it is safe to say that at least half have already one, 


1 As among the Pima of Arizona (Russell, ‘ Pima Indians,’ in 
Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. xxvi. 184), Illinois, Alibamu (Bossu, Travels 
through Louisiana, i. 128, 231), Pawnee (Dunbar, ‘ Pawnee Indians,’ 
in Magazine of American History, iv. 266), Mandan (Catlin, Iilus- 
trations of the Manners, &c. of the North American Indians, i. 119), 
Iroquois (Hennepin, New Discovery of a Vast Country in America 
between New France and New Mexico, ii. 480; Loskiel, History of 
the Mission of the United Brethren among the Indians in North America, 
i. 58), Hurcns (Parkman, Jesuits in North America, p. xxxiv.), 
Delaware (Harrington, ‘ Preliminary Sketch of Lenape Culture,’ 
in American Anthropologist, N.S. xv. 215), Luisefio (Sparkman, 
* Culture of the Luisefio Indians,’ in University of California Publica- 
tions tn American Archeology and Ethnology, viii. 214) and Chimariko 
(Dixon, Chimariko Indians, p. 301) of California, Indians of Wash- 
ington Territory (Swan, Northwest Coast, p. 170), Nootka (Sproat, 
Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, p. 98; Mayne, British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island, p. 276), Chipewyan (Richardson, Arctic 
Searching Expedition, ii. 23), Takulli, Chinook (Bancroft, Native 
Races of the Pacific States of North America, i. 123, 241), Tlingit 
(ibid. i. 110; v. Langsdorf, Voyages and Travels in various Parts 
of the World, ii. 133), Ingalik (Dall, Alaska, p. 196). See also Heriot, 
Travels through the Canadas, pp. 326, 551 sq.; Harmon, Journal of 
Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North America, pp. 292, 339: 
Buchanan, Sketches of the History, &c. of the North American Indians, 
p. 338. Hodge says (Handbook of North American Indians, i. 809) 
that monogamy is ‘‘ found to be the prevalent form of marriage 
throughout the continent.” 

* The cases of occasional polygyny and regular monogamy 
tabled by Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg (of. cit. pp. 180, 182, 
184, 186, 190, 196, 206, 208) are twice as numerous as those of 
general polygyny, and my own collection of facts shows a still 
larger proportion. 

3 Hennepin, op. cit. ii. 482. * Catlin, op. cit. i. 118, 

§ Stephen, ‘ Navajo,’ in American Anthropologist, vi. 356. 
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two, or more wives.”? On the other hand, polygyny is 
said not to occur among certain tribes inhabiting the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec,? the Moqui of New Mexico, 
and the Coco-Maricopa and some other tribes on the 
banks of the Gila and the Colorado.t| Among the Aztecs 
of Pueblo Viejo the principle of monogamy is strictly 
enforced, and if a woman deviates from it she has to be 
cured by the shaman, or some accident will befall her—a 
jaguar or a snake will bite her, or a scorpion sting her, 
or lightning strike her.’ Certain Californian Indians allow 
a plurality of wives to chiefs only ;* but among the 
monogamous Karok the chief possesses no such privilege, 
and though a man may own as many women for slaves as 
he can purchase, he brings obloquy upon himself if he 
cohabits with more than one.? Nor is polygyny found 
among the Yurok of California. According to Morgan, 
polygyny was not permitted nor practised by the Iroquois ;° 
but this statement does not agree with the accounts of earlier 
writers.!° Of the Hurons?4 and Apache,?? on the other hand, 
we are told that the men formerly were satisfied with one 
wife each, or that “‘ only one woman was deemed the proper 
share of one man,’ although polygyny subsequently was 
introduced among them. Among the Eskimo there are 
tribes of which it is said that “ at least half of their married 
men have two wives,”’15 but these are rare exceptions, mono- 


1 Dodge, Our Wild Indians, p. 201. 

2 Bancroft, op. cit. i. 661. 

3 Schoolcraft, Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge, iv. 87. 

4 Domenech, Seven Years’ Residence in the Deserts of North 
America, ii. 305. 

5 Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i. 481. 

6 Waitz, Anthropologie dev Naturvilker, iv. 243. Mason, Eth- 
nology of the Salinan Indians, p. 163 (Chumash and Costanoan). 
The same is said of the Calidonian Indians (Gisborne, Isthmus of 
Darien, p. 155). 

7 Powers, Tribes of California, p. 22. 8 Ibid. p. 56. 

® Morgan, League of the Iroquois, p. 324. 

10 Hennepin, of. cit. ii. 480. Loskiel, op. cit. i. 58. 

11 Charlevoix, Voyage to North-America, ii. 36. 
12 Cremony, Life among the Apaches, p. 249. 
18 Gilder, Schwatka’s Search, p. 246 (Iwillik and Kinipetu). 
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gamy being the prevailing form of marriage among most of 
them.! Dalager wrote in the eighteenth century that on 
the west coast of Greenland hardly one man in twenty had 
two wives, and that it was still more uncommon for a man 
to have three or four.? Cranz says that a Greenlander who 
took a third or fourth wife was blamed by his countrymen.? 
Concerning the natives of the east coast of Greenland, 
Holm asserts that there is no instance of a man having more 
than two wives,‘ and similar statements are made as regards 
other Eskimo.’ Murdoch writes of those living in the 
neighbourhood of Point Barrow :—‘‘ As is the case with 
most Eskimo, most of the men content themselves with 
one wife, though a few of the wealthy men have two each. 
I do not recollect over half a dozen men in the two villages 
who had more than one wife each, and one of these dismissed 
his younger wife during our stay. We never heard of a 
case of more than two wives.’’® 

Of the Asiatic Eskimo, the Chukchee, Dr. Bogoras says 
that the majority of them are monogamists, and that only 
a very small number of men have more than two wives; 
among the Maritime Chukchee even bigamists are extremely 
rare, whereas in some localities inhabited by Reindeer 

1 Cranz, History of Greenland, i. 147. Kumlien, Contributions 
to the Natural History of Arctic America, p. 16 sq. (Eskimo of Cumber- 
land Sound). Turner, ‘ Ethnology of the Ungava District, Hudson 
Bay Territory,’ in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. xi. 188 (Koksoagmiut 
of Labrador). Boas, ‘Central Eskimo,’ ibid. vi. 579. Gilder, 
op. cit, p. 246 sq. (Netchillik). Lyon, Private Journal during the 
Voyage of Discovery under Captain Parry, p. 352 (Eskimo of Iglulik 
and Winter Island). Franklin, Narrative of a Journey to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea, p. 263. Hodge, op. cit. i. 435 (Eskimo in general). 

? Dalager, quoted by Nansen, First Crossing of Greenland, ii. 321 
n.t. 

3 Cranz, op. cit. i. 147. 

* Holm, ‘ Konebaads - Expeditionen til Gronlands Qstkyst 
1883-85,’ in Geografisk Tidskrift, udgivet af Bestyrelsen for det honge- 
lige danske geografiske Selskab, viii. 91. 

§ Gilder, op. cit. p. 246 (Eskimo round Repulse Bay). Parry, 
Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West Passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, p. 528 (Eskimo of Melville Peninsula). 
* Murdoch, ‘ Ethnological Results of the Point Barrow Expedition,’ 
in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. ix. 411. 
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Chukchee one-third and more of all the marriages are 
polygynous.’ Among the Koryak, on the other hand, 
polygyny seems to be more frequently practised by the 
Maritime than by the Reindeer people. Out of 95 married 
men among the former, who were questioned by Dr. Jochel- 
son, 13, that is 13°6 per cent., had two wives each and not 
a single one more than two; whereas among the Reindeer 
Koryak out of 65 married men three had two wives and one 
three, the percentage of men having more than one wife thus 
being only 6 per cent. The majority of marriages recorded 
in the myths of the Koryak are likewise monogamous.? 
So also, to all appearances, the institution of polygyny must 
have existed to a very limited extent among the Yukaghir ;3 
and the same is the case among the Gilyak.* Of the Ainu 
of Yesso v. Siebold states that only the chief of the village 
and, in some places, the wealthier men are allowed to have 
more than one wife ;> and Miss Bird was told that among 
the tribes of Volcano Bay polygyny is not practised even by 
the chiefs. It seems, indeed, that among the large majority 
of the peoples of Northern and Central Asia and, generally, 
among the uncivilised or semi-civilised tribes belonging to 
the former Russian empire polygyny is, or before the intro- 
duction of Christianity was, not much in vogue although 
perfectly legitimate.” Among the Yakut it was “ fully 

1 Bogoras, Chukchee, pp. 598, 599, 611. See also Nordenskiéld, 
Vegas fivd kring Asien och Europa, ii. 142; Iden-Zeller, ‘ Ethno- 
graphische Beobachtungen bei den Tschuktschen,’ in Zeitschr. 
f. Ethnol. xliii. 850. 

2 Jochelson, Koryak, p. 752. See also Dittmar, ‘ Ueber die 
Koraken,’ in Mélanges russes tirés du bulletin historico-philologique 
de l’Académie impériale des sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, iii. 25. 

3 Jochelson, Yukaghir, p. 110 sq. 

4 Sternberg, reviewed in L’ Anthropologie, v. 343. 

5 vy. Siebold, Ethnologische Studien iiber die Aino auf dev Insel 
Yesso, p. 31. 

6 Isabella Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, ii. 100. 

7 Kamchadal (Georgi, Beschreibung alley Nationen des russischen 
Reichs, p. 341), Tartars (ibid. pp. 103, 116, 118), Tungus (ibid, 
Pp. 324; Miss Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 106), Gold inhabiting 
the middle portion of the Amoor (Laufer, ‘ Preliminary Notes ou 
Explorations among the Amoor Tribes,’ in American Anthropologist, 
N.S. ii, 320), Turkomans (Yavorsky, reviewed in L’ Anthropologie, 
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developed ”’ when the Cossacks first came among them, but 
nowadays it is not so frequent.t Rockhill observes that 
‘‘the preponderance of testimony tends to prove that 
monogamy is the rule, and polygamy the exception, among 
the Koko-nor Tibetans’’; and he believes that this is the 
case among all nomadic Tibetans.” 

The same is undoubtedly true of the uncivilised tribes of 
India and Indo-China. Among most of those who have 
polygyny at all it is expressly said to be exceptional or 
infrequent,? and among several of them polygyny is prac- 
tised or permitted only when the first wife is barren or does 


viii. 356), Buryat (Melnikow, ‘ Die Burjaten des Irkutskischen Gouv- 
ernements,’ in Verhandl. Berliner Gesellsch. Anthrop. 1899, p. 442), 
Kirghiz (Finsch, Reise nach West-Sibirien, p. 167), Kalmucks (Pallas, 
Merkwiirdigkeiten dey Morvduanen, Kasaken, Kaliniicken, &c., p. 263 
sg.), Samoyed (Arnesen, ‘ Fran Gyda-viken till Obdorsk,’ in Yier, 
iii. 144), Mordvin and Cheremiss (Abo Tidningar, 1794, no. 51), 
Ossetes (v. Haxthausen, Transcaucasia, p. 402), &c. 

1 Miss Czaplicka, op. cit. p. 112. 

2 Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 80. 

3 Gonds and Korkts (Forsyth, Highlands of Central India, 
p. 148), hill tribes of the Central Provinces (Hislop, Papers relating 
to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 3), Bhuiyas 
(Macmillan, ‘ Bhuiyas,’ in Calcutta Review, ciii. 178), Kols, Abors 
(Rowney, Wild Tribes of India, pp. 68, 158), Tipperahs (Dalton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 110), Chittagong Hill tribes in 
general (Hutchinson, Account of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, p. 23), 
Kaupuis (Watt, ‘ Aboriginal Tribes of Manipur,’ in Jour. Anthr. 
Inst. xvi. 355), Lushais, Old Kukis (Shakespear, Lushei Kuki Clans, 
Pp. 50, 155), Kacharis (Endle, Kachéris, p. 30), Nagas (Hodson, 
Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 94), Mikirs (Stack, Mikirs, p. 19 sq.), 
Karens (Low, ‘ Karean Tribes or Aborigines of Martaban and 
Tavai,’in Jour. Indian Archipelago, iv. 418 sq.), Palaungs inhabiting 
the uplands of the Shan States and a portion of the north-east of 
Upper Burma, as also other peoples of Burma and the Shan States 
(Lowis, Note on the Palaungs of Hsipaw and Tawnpeng, p. 10; 
Fytche, Burma Past and Present, ii. 74; Shway Yoe, The Burman, 
p- 59; Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 292), Muhsds (Jamieson, 
Description of Habits and Customs of the Aluhsés, p. 2), Stiéns 
(Mouhot, Tvavels in the Central Parts of Indo-China, &c., i. 253), 
Laosians (Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 186; Taupain, reviewed 
in L’ Anthropologie, ii. 488). In the Punjab, according to Mr. Crooke 
(Tribes and Castes in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, i. 
p. excviii.), ‘the proportion of husbands who have more than 
one wife is probably under 1 per cent.” 
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not give birth to male offspring.1 Among the Santals, 
according to Skrefsrud, it is out of the question for a man to 
have more than one wife, unless he be a younger brother 
who has inherited his elder brother’s widow; and if he has 
ten brothers older than himself who die, he marries the widows 
of all of them.? Most of the Kukis, on the other hand, are 
said by Mr. Soppitt to be so strictly monogamous that a man 
marries the widow of a deceased elder brother only in case 
he is not already married, but then he is bound to mairy 
her; “‘even if he be a mere child, he will, on becoming of 
age, marry the woman, however old she may be.’’? But, 
according to an older account, although the Kukis have 
only one wife, they may keep as many concubines as they 
please. Among the Old Kukis,® or some of them,® and the 


1 Karakat Vellalans on the Palni mountains in the Madura 
country (Nelson, Madura Country, ii. 33), Kotas (Breeks, Account 
of the Primitive Tribes of the Nilagivis, p. 46; Grigg, Manual of the 
Nilagivi District in the Madvas Presidency, p. 206; Ward says 
[ibid. Appendix, p. lxxvii.] that the man is at liberty to take 
a second wife if the first has no male issue after three successive 
female births), Oraons (Dehon, ‘ Religion and Customs of the Uraons,’ 
in Memoirs Asiatic Soc. Bengal, i. 164), Kachdris (Endle, op. cit. 
p. 30; Kachari custom sanctions the taking of a second wife mainly 
with a view to handing down the father’s name to posterity), Rabhas, 
Hajongs, Deoris and Bardhis (ibid. pp. 85, 86, 94), Mutsa in Indo- 
China (Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 71). The Nepalese seldom 
take a second wife in case they have children (Waddell, Among the 
Himalayas, p. 311). Among the Coorgs polygyny chiefly occurs 
in cases where the first marriage is not blessed with male issue, 
and it also happens that a young widow is taken to wife by another 
member of the same house (Richter, Manual of Coorg, p. 140). 

2 Hertel, Indisk Hjemmemission blandt Santalerne ved H. P. 
Bérresen og L. O. Skrefsyud, p. 74. Mr. Man says (Sonthalia and the 
Sonthals, p. 15) that polygamy, although not exactly prohibited, 
is not very popular with them. According to Risley (Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal. Ethnographic Glossary, ii. 229), ‘a wife will admit 
her younger sister to intimate relations with her husband, and if. 
pregnancy occurs scandal is avoided by his marrying the girl as a 
second wife.’’ 

3 Soppitt, Short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes on the Novth- 
East Frontier, p. 15. 

4 Macrae, ‘ Account of the Kookies,’ in A siatick Researches, vii. 192. 

5 Stewart, ‘ Notes on the Northern Cachar,’ in Jour. Asiatic Soc. 
Bengal, xxiv. 621. 6 Shakespear, op. cit. p. 155. 
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Koch ! polygyny and concubinage are said to be forbidden ; 
whilst among the Padam,? Mikirs,3? and Munda Kols* a 
man, although not expressly forbidden to have many wives, 
is blamed if he has more than one. The cases of polygyny 
found among the Mikirs have been attributed to Assamese 
influence and the weakening of tribal sanctions.® The 
Nagas of Upper Assam,® Khasis,’? Kisdns,? and Meches® 
confine themselves to one consort at a time, and the same is, 
according to Lewin, the case with the Toungtha and Mrts ;1 
but Superintendent Hutchinson states that although poly- 
gyny in the Chittagong Hill tracts ‘is reserved entirely for 
the wealthy,” the Bunjogees and Pankhos are the only tribes 
there that do not allow it.11_ The Nayddis, living in the 
rural and jungle tracts of South Malabar, and the Kavaras, 
a Tulu caste found in the Chittur Taluk of the Cochin State, 
are strictly monogamous ;!* and among the Kadams and 
Ka-kau of Indo-China polvgyny is said not to exist or to 
be forbidden. 

Among the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula polygyny 
is either rare or unknown. The Semang, so far as we know, 
are habitually monogamists ; married people among them 
seem to be in the highest degree faithful to each other, and 
adultery is punished with great severity.44 Among the 
Sakai polygyny is said to be permitted but seldom prac- 

1 Dalton, op. cit. p. 91. 2 Ibid. p. 28. 


3 Ibid. p. 54. Butler, Travels and Adventuves in the Province of 
Assam, p. 138. 

4 jJellinghaus, ‘Sagen, Sitten und Gebréuche der Munda-Kolhs 

in Chota Nagpore,’ in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. iii. 370. 
5 Butler, op. cit. p. 138. Stack, op. cit. p. 20. 

5 Dalton, op. cit. p. 41. 7 Gurdon, Khasis, p. 77. 

8 Dalton, op. cit. p. 132. ®° Rowney, op. cit. p. 145. 

Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, pp. 193, 194, 235. 

11 Hutchinson, op. cit. pp. 23, 161. 

12 Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, i. 51; ii. 385. 
Of the Panans in the Cochin State it is said (/bid. i. 173) that polygyny 
does not prevail among them. 

13 Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, pp. 72, 80. 

4 Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
il. 55, 56, 59. Martin, Die Inlandstdimme der Malayischen Halbinsel, 
p. 864. Stevens, AMatevialien suv Kenntniss der Wilden Stémime auf 
dey Halbinsel Maldka, ii. 132. The Semang of Ijoh “ have, as a rule, 
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tised,! and of those of Selangor we are even told that a man 
could not have more than one wife ;2 but the Sakai of Perak 
are, on the other hand, represented as polygynists.? Most 
of the Benua, according to Logan, have one wife only, 
whilst other authorities inform us that polygyny is not 
permitted among them ;5 Favre met one who had two 
wives, but ‘“‘ he was censured and despised by the whole 
tribe.”® Polygyny is said to be forbidden among the 
Mantra,? and unknown among the Biduanda Kallang in 
Johor ® and the Orang Muka Kuning.® The two latter be- 
long to the Orang Laut, who were generally monogamists, 
except that a man might marry his brother's widow as a 
second rank wife.1° The Jakun or Malayan tribes, including 
the Blandas and Besisi of Selangor, “‘ are as a rule fairly strict 


’ 


one wife, but if all parties consent may have two, never three’ 
(Swettenham, ‘Comparative Vocabulary of the Dialects of some 
of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula,’ in Jour. 
Straits Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc. no. 5, p. 156). 

1 (Maxwell, in] Jour. Straits Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc. no. I, p. 112. 
Low, in Jour. Indian Archipelago, iv. 430. Miklucho Maclay, 
‘ Ethnological Excursions in the Malay Peninsula,’ in Jour. Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc. no. 2, p. 215. Cf. Skeat and Blagden, 
op. cit. il. 56. 

2 Campbell, quoted by Skeat and Blagden, op. cit. ii. 68. 

3 de la Croix, ‘ Etude sur les Sakaies de Perak,’ in Revue d’ethno- 
graphie, i. 339. de Morgan, ‘ Négritos de la presqu’ile Malaise,’ 
in L’homme, ii. 558. Of the Sakai of Kuala Kernam in Perak, 
however, Knocker says (‘ Notes on the Wild Tribes of the Ulu 
Plus, Perak,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthy. Inst. xxxix. 147) that “a man 
had one wife at a time.” 

4 Logan, ‘ Orang Binua of Johore,’ in Jour. Indian Archipelago, 
i. 270. 

5 Favre, ‘Account of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan 
Peninsula,’ in Jour. Indian Archipelago, ii. 264. Newbold, Account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, ii. 408. 

8 Favre, loc. cit. p. 264. : 

7 Bourien, ‘ Wild Tribes of the Interior of the Malay Peninsula,’ 
in Trans. Ethn. Soc. London, NS. iii. 80. 

§ Logan, ‘ Biduanda Kallang of the River Pulai in Johore,’ in 
Jour. Indian Archipelago, i. 300. 

® Idem,‘ Orang Muka Kuning,’ in Jour. Indian Archipelago, i. 339.* 

10 Stevens, ‘Mittheilungen aus dem Frauenleben der Orang 
Bélendas, der Orang Djakun und der Orang LAut,’ in Zeitschr. f. 
Ethnol. xxviii. 88. 
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monogamists ’ ;1 Favre states that the Jakun are only 
allowed to keep one wife,? and Mr. Skeat does not remember 
a single case in which a Besisi man had more than one.’ 
Concerning the aboriginal tribes of the Malay Peninsula in 
general Dr. Martin assumes that they were all essentially 
monogamous, and that the polygyny which is found among 
some of them is due to Malay influence; among the pure 
tribes, he observes, adultery is commonly punished with 
death.! Messrs. Annandale and Robinson state that poly- 
gamy, in the sense of having more than one wife at a time, is 
extremely rare among the Malayo-Siamese peasantry of the 
Patani States.® 

In some parts of the Nicobar Islands, polygyny is now 
and again found to occur among chiefs and wealthier men,‘ 
but in other parts the people are strict monogamists.’ 
Among the Andamanese polygyny is said to be unknown,’ 
and ‘‘ though there is a freedom of intercourse between the 
sexes before marriage, after it the husband keeps faithful 
to his wife, as a rule, and she to him.’’? All our authorities 
agree that the Veddas of Ceylon never have more than one 
wife, and even adultery seems to be unknown among them;?¢ 


1 Skeat and Blagden, op. cit. ii. 56. 
2 Favre, Account of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan 
Peninsula, p. 67. 3 Skeat and Blagden, op. cit. ii. 76. 

4 Martin, op. cit. pp. 865, 874. 

5 Annandale and Robinson, Fasciculi Malayenses, ii. 72. 

8 Kloss, In the Andamans and Nicobars, p. 238. 

7 Ibid. p. 220. Chopard, ‘A few Particulars respecting the 
Nicobar Islands,’ in Jour. Indian Archipelago, isi. 273. Distant, 
‘ Inhabitants of Car Nicobar,’ in Jour. Anthr. Inst. iii. 4. 

8 Man, ‘ Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,’ in 
Jour. Anthy. Inst. xii. 135. Portman, History of Our Relations 
with the Andamanese, i. 39, 285; ii. 826. Kloss, op. cit. p. 188. 
According to Lowis (Census of India, 1911, vol. ii. [Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands] pp. 67, 100) polygyny is ‘‘ almost unknown” at 
Port Blair in the Andaman Islands and very rare in the Nicobar 
Islands. ® Portman, op. cit. i. 39. 

10 Bailey, ‘ Account of the Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of Ceylon,’ 
in Trans. Ethn. Soc. N.S. ii. 291 sg. Hartshorne, ‘ Weddas,’ in 
Indian Antiquary, viii. 320. Nevill, ‘ Vaeddas of Ceylon,’ in Tapro- 
banian,i.178. Deschamps, Carnet d’un voyageur, pp. 313, 381. Sarasin, 
Ergebnisse naturwissenschaftlicher Forschungen auf Ceylon, iii, 458 Sq. 

~~ 
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“nothing short of murder would content the injured 
party.’’? 

In the Malay Archipelago, says Crawfurd, polygyny and 
concubinage exist only among a few of the higher ranks, 
and may be looked upon as a kind of luxury of the great ; 
for it would be absurd to regard either one or the other as an 
institution affecting the whole mass of society. That 
polygyny, where it occurs at all, is rare or exceptional is 
also affirmed by other writers with reference to various 
peoples inhabiting those islands ;? indeed I have not come 
across a single case in which it is said to be general,* whereas 
there are many peoples among whom it is reported to be 
unknown or prohibited. In Sumatra a man married by 
semando, that is, a regular treaty between the parties on the 
footing of equality, cannot take a second wife without 
repudiating the first one. Among the Kubus monogamy 
is the rule, although polygyny is allowed ;° but other wild 
tribes of Sumatra, such as the Orang Mamaq,’ Orang Akit, 


1 Nevill, loc. cit. p. 178. 

2 Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago, i. 76 sq. 

8 Raffles, History of Java, i. 81. Marsden, History of Sumaira, 
p.270. Junghuhn, Die Battalander auf Sumatra, ii. 133; v. Brenner, 
Besuch bei den Kannibalen Sumatras, p. 249; Wilken, Over de ver- 
wantschap en het huwelijks- en evfrecht bij de volken van het maleische 
vas, p. 40 n. 1 (Battas). Low, Savawak, p. 147; Boyle, Adventures 
among the Dyaks of Borneo, p. 25 sq. (Malays of Sarawak). Crocker, 
‘ Notes on Sarawak and Northern Borneo,’ in Proceed. Roy. Geograph. 
Soc. N.S. iii. 199 (Milanows). 

4 According to Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg (op. cit. p. 212), 
polygyny is ‘‘ general’ among the Niase; but I fail to find any 
authority confirming this statement. Modigliani (Un Viaggio a 
Nias, p. 546) rejects Horner’s assertion that they are monogamists, 
but maintains that those who have more than one wife are few in 
number, According to Hollander-van Eck (Handleiding bij de 
beoefening der land- en volkenkunde van Nedevlandsch Oost-Indié, 
i. 601), most men have to content themselves with a single wife on 
account of the bride price ; and Rosenberg (Der malayische Archipel, 
p. 155) says nothing more than that a Niase may marry as many 
women as he is able to buy. 

5 Marsden, op. cil. pp. 263, 270. 

6 Hagen, Die Ovang Kubu auf Sumatra, p. 133. Volz, ‘ Zur 
Kenntniss der Kubus in Siidsumatra,’ in Archiv f. Anthrop. N.S. 
vii. 98, 104. 7 Hagen, op. cil. p. 164. 
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and Sakai,! are represented as strict monogamists. In 
Borneo there are many tribes where polygyny does not 
occur.2. Thus the Hill Dyaks marry but one wife, and a chief 
who once broke through this custom lost all his influence ; 
even adultery is said to be entirely unknown among them.* 
So also the traditional law of the Sea Dyaks allows a man to 
have only one wife; ‘ polygamy is considered very dis- 
pleasing to the gods, and if a man does take to himself two 
wives, the other people of the village compel him to give 
one up, and sacrifices are offered to the gods and spirits to 
avert any evil effects upon the community for the crime.’’4 
Among the nomadic Punans in the central highlands of 
Borneo each man has usually one wife; polyandry occurs 
among them—generally in cases where a woman married 
to an elderly man has no children by him,—but Mr. Hose 
knows of no instances of polygyny, although there are cases 
in which a Punan woman has become the second wife of a 
man of some other tribe.5 The Toala of South Celebes live 
in monogamy ;* and the same was formerly the case with the 
Alfoors of Minahassa, whose occasional polygyny in later 
times, according to Dr. Hickson, is a degeneration from the 
old customs brought about perhaps by Muhammadan 
influence.? Strict monogamy prevails among the natives 
of many of the smaller islands, such as the Galela of Hal- 
mahera,® and the Watubela,® Leti,?° Mentawi,?! and Poggy 


1 Moszkowski, Auf neuen Wegen durch Sumatra, pp. 40, 105. 

2 Rejang tribe of the Milanows (Low, op. cit. p. 342), Kayans of 
Baram (St. John, Life in the Forests of the Fay East, i. 113), Dusuns 
(Burbridge, Gardens of the Suu, p. 255), Sibuyaus (Keppel, Expedition 
to Borneo of H.M.S. Dido, i. 56). 

3 Low, of. cit. p. 300. Haughton, quoted by Ling Roth, Natives 
of Sarawak, i. 126. 

* Gomes, Seventeen Years among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo, pp. 70, 
127 sq. See also Low, of. cit. p. 195; Ling Roth, op. cit. i. 126. 

® Hose and McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, ii. 183. 

® Sarasin, ‘ Ueber die Todla von Siid-Celebes,’ in Globus, bxxxiii. 
280. 7 Hickson, A Naturalist in North Celebes, p. 277. 

8 Riedel, ‘Galela und Tobeloresen,’ in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. xvii. 77° 

® Idem, De sluik- en kroesharige vassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
p. 206. 1 Bickmore, Travels in the East Indian Archipelago, p. 125. 

11 Rosenberg, op. cit. p. 199. Hollander-van Eck, of. cit. i. 615. 
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Islanders... The early discoverers of the Philippine 
Islands found there legal monogamy combined with con- 
cubinage.2» Among the Bagobo and some other tribes of 
Southern Mindanao a man “ may not take a second mate 
until a child has been born to the first union, or the wife 
has been proved beyond doubt to be barren.”? Among the 
Subanu, a mountain folk in the same island, a plurality of 
wives is permissible but not common.* The Igorot of 
Luzon are strictly monogamous, and in case of adultery the 
guilty party can be compelled to leave the hut and the family 
for ever.5 Of the Italons, Malayan head-hunters of Luzon, 
Father Arzaga wrote that they make a contract of marriage 
with one wife only, which lasts till death, and do not allow 
concubinage.* So also the Tinguianes, a sub-Malayan 
people of Luzon, are monogamists.?, Among the Negritos 
of Zambales, in the same island, well-to-do people have 
more than one wife,’ but generally the Negritos of the 
Philippines are strictly monogamous.® The wild Tag- 


1 Crisp, ‘ Account of the Inhabitants of the Poggy, or, Nassau 
Islands,’ in Asiatick Researches, vi. 87. Rosenberg, op. cit. p. 199. 
Hollander-van Eck, op. cit. i. 615. Adultery is punished with 
death. 

2 [de Mas,] Informe sobre el estado de las Islas Filipinas en 1842, 
i. ‘Estado de los Filipinos a la Ilegada de los espafioles,’ p. 20. de 
Morga, Philippine Islands at the close of the Sixteenth Century, p. 300. 
Mallat, Les Philippines, i. 57. 

3 Cole, ‘Wild Tribes of Davao District, Mindanao,’ in Field 
Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Series, xii. 103, 133, 192. 

4 Finley and Churchill, Subanu, p. 40. 

5 Meyer, ‘Die Igorrotes von Luzon,’ in Verhandil. Berliner 
Geselisch. Anthrop. 1883, p. 385. Mas, op. cit. ii. ‘ Poblacion,’ p. 18. 
Reyes Lala, however, says (Philippine Islands, p. 98) that polygyny 
sometimes occurs among the Igorot, although adultery is almost 
unknown. 

6 Arzaga, quoted by Mozo, Noticia de los gloviosos triumphos por 
los veligiosos del ovden de N. P. S. Agustin en las Islas Philipinas, 
Pp. 19. See also Blumentritt, Versuch einer Ethnographie der Philip- 
pinen, P. 33. 

7 Foreman, Philippine Islands, p. 216. 

® Reed, Negritos of Zambales, p. 60. 

® Schadenberg, ‘ Ueber die Negritos der Philippinen,’ in Zeitschr. 
f. Ethnol. xii. 135. Piehler, ‘ Die Ajitas (Aétas) der Philippinen,’ 
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banuas of Palawan do not allow polygyny. The savages of 
Formosa are also generally rigorous monogamists.? 

In Guam, one of the Ladrone Islands, a husband contented 
himself with one wife and a wife with one husband at a time, 
though divorces were frequent. In the Pelew Islands 
polygyny is found only among the well-to-do people ;* and 
in the Caroline Islands, or some of them, it is likewise said 
to be more or less exceptional>—indeed, Don Luis de Torres 
heard of no man there having two wives.6 The Papuans of 
the Maclay Coast of New Guinea are monogamists ;’ and 
of those of Dorey we are told that not only is polygyny 
forbidden but concubinage and adultery are unknown. 
Among the natives of Mailu, in British New Guinea, polygyny 
is very infrequent ; Dr. Malinowski has only one polygynous 
marriage to record amongst the total number of marriages 
in the pedigrees of Mailu village.® The 76 Koita marriages 


in Globus, xcvi. 201. Garcia, quoted by Bille, Beretning om Coyr- 
vetten Galathea’s Reise omkring Jorden, ii. 181. Mallat, op. cit. ii. 121. 
Bowring, Visit to the Philippine Islands, p.173. Proust de la 
Girondiére, Twenty Years in the Philippines, p. 271. 

1 Worcester, Philippine Islands, p. 108. 

2 Davidson, Island of Formosa, p. 583. Miiller, ‘ Ueber die 
Wildenstamme der Insel Formosa,’ in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. xlii. 230. 
Shinji Ishii, ‘ Life of the Mountain People in Formosa,’ in Folk-Lore, 
xxviii. 127 (Taiyal tribe). 

3 Safford, ‘Guam and its People,’ in American Anthropologist, 
N.S. iv. 716. 

4 Kubary, ‘Die Palau-Inseln in der Siidsee,’ in Jour. Museum 
Godeffvoy, iv. 56. 

5 ‘Die Carolinen,’ in Deutsche Rundschau fiir Geographie und 
Statistik, viii. 65. Christian, Caroline Islands, p. 73 sq. (Ponapéans). 
Born, ‘ Einige Beobachtungen ethnographischer Natur tiber die 
Oleai-Inseln,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xvii. 189 (natives of 
the Oleat Islands, politically belonging to the Western Carolines). 

8 Arago, Narrative of a Voyage round the World, ii. 17. 

7 Miklucho-Maclay, ‘ Anthropologische Bemerkungen iiber die 
Papuas der Maclay-lXiiste in Neu-Guinea,’ in Natuurkundig Tijd- 
schrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, xxxiii. 245. Idem, ‘ Ethnologische 
Bemerkungen iiber die Papuas der Maclay-Kiiste in Neu-Guinea, 
tbid. xxxv. 8g. 

8 Finsch, Neuw-Guinea, p. 101. Earl, Papuans, p. 81. 

® Malinowski, ‘ Natives of Mailu,’ in Tyvans. Roy. Soe. South 
Australia, xxxix. 572. 
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recorded by Dr. Seligman include only four instances of 
polygyny.1 At Wagawaga, in the Southern Massim area, 
“it is denied that any man has more than one wife at the 
present day, and it is stated that even in the old days very 
few men had two” ;? and throughout the domain of the 
Northern Massim polygyny is a privilege theoretically 
restricted to the families of chiefs, although this rule is not 
always strictly kept.? From various writers on New Guinea 
savages we learn that polygyny is not much practised,’ 
though there are also a few statements to the contrary.° 
Thus among the Mafulu mountain people a man will often 
have two or three, sometimes even four, wives, and a chief 
or rich man may have six. In many of the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean polygyny was indulged in by the chiefs,’ who 
often had a large number of wives. Parkinson knew chiefs in 
Bougainville, of the Solomons, who had as many as fifty.® 
Guppy speaks of a Shortland chief who had between eighty 


1 Seligman, Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 83. 

2 Ibid. p. 509. 3 Ibid. p. 712. 

4 Lawes, in Proceed. Roy. Geograph. Soc. N.S. ii. 614. Thomson, 
British New Guinea, p. 193. Pitcairn, Two Years among the Savages 
of New Guinea, p. 61. Stone, A few Months in New Guinea, p. 93. 
Finsch, Neu-Guinea, p. 82. Bink, in Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. Paris, 
ser. iii, vol. xi. 396. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, i. 161. Hagen, 
Unter den Papua’s, p. 225 (Bogadjim). Vetter, ‘ Bericht iiber 
papuanische Rechtsverhaltnisse bei den Jabim,’ in Nachrichten 
tibeyr Kaiser Wilhelms-Land, 1897, p. 88. Kohler, ‘ Ueber das 
Recht der Papuas auf Neu-Guinea,’ in Zeitschr f. .vergl. Rechiswiss. 
vii. 370. Chalmers, ‘ Toaripi and Koiari Tribes,’ in Report of the 
Second Meeting of the Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at Melbourne, in 1890, p. 314. 

5 Beardmore, ‘Natives of Mowat, Daudai, New Guinea,’ in 
Jour. Anthy. Inst. xix. 460. Neuhauss, op. cit. i, 152 (the natives 
of the village Sialum, at Cape Wilhelm). Among the Inland Papuans 
of Dutch New Guinea polygyny is frequent but not the rule 
(Moszkowski, ‘ Die Vélkerstamme am Mamberamo in Hollandisch- 
Neuguinea,’ in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. xliii. 339). 

6 Williamson, Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea, 

. 169. 
: i caeeee Ervomanga, p. 397. de Rochas, La Nouvelle Calédonie, 
p. 228; Lambert, Maurs et superstitions des Néo-Calédoniens, p. 95- 
/Stair, Old Samoa, p. 175; &C. 
8 Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in dey Siidsee, p. 481. 
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and a hundred! In Fiji there were, according to John 
Williams, chiefs who had a hundred 72 but according to 
another account the highest chiefs only had harems of from 
ten to filty women, counting concubines, those of the inland 
tribes five or six wives, and those of tributary tribes 
seldom more than two.? In various places—such as Buin! 
and other parts of the Solomons,’ Futuna,® the Sandwich 
Islands,? and New Zealand’—polygyny seems in fact to have 
been restricted to the chiefs or a privilege connected with 
chieftainship or high rank. In Lepers’ Island a man who 
has a young wife generally takes an elderly woman, a widow, 
for a second, to look after the first ;° and the majority of the 
Treasury men are said to have two wives, who are usually 
widely separated by age.t° But the general rule in the 
South Sea Islands was undoubtedly that the bulk of the 
people were monogamists.!!_ From the Duke of York group 


1 Guppy, Solomon Islands, p. 44 sq. 

* Williams, Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands, p. 557. 

3 Thomson, Fijians, p. 172. 

4 Thurnwald, Forschungen auf den Salomo-Inseln und dem 
Bismarck-Archipel, iii. 81. 

5 Elton, ‘Notes on Natives of the Solomon Islands,’ in Jour. 
Anthr. Inst. xvii. 95 (the islands east of Guadalcanar). 

6 Mangeret, Mgr Bataillon et les missions de l’Océanie, i. 243. . 

7 Ellis, Tour through Hawaii, p. 414. Cf. Jarves, History of the 
Hawaiian Islands, p. 42. 

8 Best, ‘Maori Marriage Customs,’ in Trans. and Proceed. New 
Zealand Institute, xxxvi. 29. Tregear, The Maori Race, p. 296. 

® Codrington, Melanesians, p. 245. 10 Guppy, op. cit. p. 45. 

11 Stephan and Graebner, Neu-Mecklenburg (Bismarck-Archipel,, 
p- 110, Strauch, in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. ix. 62 (New Hanover). 
Schnee, Bilder aus der Siidsee, pp. 38 (Bismarck Archipelago), 96 
(Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain). Burger, Die Kiisten- und 
Berguilker der Gazellehalbinsel, p. 55 (mountain district). Parkinson, 
op. cit. p. 66 (north-eastern part of the Gazelle Peninsula). Turner, 
Samoa, p. 317 (Tanna of the New Hebrides). Cook, Voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean, i. 401 (Tonga); ii. 157 (Tahiti)—In the tables given 
by Hobhonse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg (of. cit. pp. 198, 200, 202) 
polygyny is represented as general among the Koita and at Bogadjim 
in New Guinea, in Florida, New Caledonia, and Fiji, and among the 
Maori. But these statements are contrary to the information 
at my disposal. Among the Koita, as we have seen, Dr. Seligman 
found only four polygynous marriages among the 76 marriages 
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we have some statistical data: out of 663 married men 
600 had one wife each, 57 two wives, 5 three wives, and 1 
four wives—that is, ro°5 per cent. were polygamists.4 In 
a few of the smaller islands there seems to have been strict 
monogamy.” 

As regards the former Tasmanians we have véry con- 
flicting information. Lloyd states that a plurality of wives 
was the universal law amongst them, and that amongst the 
Oyster Bay tribe in 1821 he scarcely ever knew an instance 
of a native having but one wife, two or three being the 
usual allowance. But according to other writers polygyny, 


recorded by him. At Bogadjim, according to Hagen (Unter den 
Papua’s, p. 225), polygyny is permitted but little practised : one man 
had three wives, a few men had two, but the large majority only one. 
In Florida, according to Dr. Codrington (op. cit. p. 245), ‘‘ one wife is 


commonly enough for a . man, who says that he can neither 
manage nor afford more than one.’’ The New Caledonians, says 
Rochas (op. cit. p. 228), ‘‘ have generally only one wife’’; and 


concerning those of the Belep Islands we are told by Pére Lambert 
(op. cit. p. 95) that, whilst the chiefs usually are polygamists, only 
a very small number of their subjects have two wives. In Fiji, 
according to Thomson (op. cit. p. 172; see also Zimmermann, 
Die Inseln des indischen und stillen Meeres, i. 400), “‘ the bulk of the 
people were monogamists.’’ As regards the Maori, Dieffenbach 
states (Travels in New Zealand, ii. 37) that polygyny was “ very 
uncommon” among them, and Best (/oc. cit. p. 29), who is probably 
the greatest authority on their marriage customs, that ‘‘ the bulk of 
the people married but one wife.” 

1 Schnee, of. cit. p. 96. ‘Statistik der Eingeborenen-Bevél- 
kerung der Neu-Lauenburg-Gruppe,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. 
xiv. 128. 

2 Ninigo and Kaniet, to the west of the Admiralty Islands 
(Parkinson, op. cit. p. 442), Santa Christina or Tauata in the 
Marquesas Group (Waitz-Gerland, Authropologie der Naturvéiker, 
vi, 128), Easter Island (Geiseler, Dze Oster-Insel, p. 29; Cooke, ‘ Te 
Pito Te Henua,’ in Smithsonian Report, 1897, pt. i. 716). In Laur and 
Kandass of New Ireland every man had one wife only, except 
the chiet of Watpi, who had three (Stephan and Graebner, op. cit. 
p- 110). 

3 Lloyd, Thirty-three Years in Tasmania and Victoria, p. 44 sq. 
Dove (‘Moral and Social Characteristics of the Aborigines of 
Tasmania,’ in Tasmanian Journal of Natural Science, i. 252) says 
that ‘polygamy prevailed ’’ among the Tasmanians, and West 
(History of Tasmania, ii. 78) that it ‘‘ was tolerated.” 

Cc 2 
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if not unknown, was quite exceptional ;} and Nixon says 
that they “never kept more than one wife at one time.”? 
In most Australian tribes monogamy is evidently the rule, 
polygyny being practised chiefly by the old men and chiefs. 
But there seem to be exceptions to the rule: Father 
Bischofs says that among the Niol-Niol in North-Western 
Australia the grown-up men, from twenty-five to thirty 
years of age, had for the most part two or three wives each 
and not infrequently four.4 On the other hand, there are 
also a few tribes in which polygyny is said not to occur at 
all> or to be forbidden.® 

It is in Africa that we find polygyny at its height, both in 
point of frequency and so far as the number of wives is 
concerned. In Unyoro, according to Emin Pasha, it would 
be absolutely improper for even a small chief to have fewer 
than ten or fifteen wives, and poor men have three or four 
each.? Among the Nandi rich men have had as many as 
forty ;§ and Serpa Pinto tells us of a minister in the Barotse- 


1 Calder, ‘ Native Tribes of Tasmania,’ in Jour. Anthr. Inst. iii, 22 
Bonwick, Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians, p. 71. Brough 
Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, ii. 386. 

2 Nixon, Cruise of the Beacon, p. 29. Milligan (quoted ibid. 
p- 29) states that “ they were monogamous.” 

3 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 206, 245, 256. 
Strehlow, Die Avranda- und Loritija-Sidmme in Zentral-Australien, 
vol. iv. pt. i. 98, 102. Henderson, Excursions and Adventures in 
New South Wales, ii. 110. Cameron, ‘ Notes on some Tribes of New 
South Wales,’ in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xiv. 352. Bonney, ‘Some 
Customs of the Aborigines of the River Darling,’ ibid. xiii. 135. 
Bonwick, ibid. xvi. 205. Mrs. Langloh Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 
P. 55. Hodgson, Reminiscences of Australia, p. 213. Freycinet, 
Voyage autour du monde, ii. 766. Curr, The Australian Race, ii. 196, 
361; iii, 36. Waitz-Gerland, of. cit. vi. 771. Malinowski, The 
Family among the Australian Aborigines, p. 307. It is said that 
in the Larrakia tribe, Port Darwin, about ten per cent. of those who 
are married have two wives (Curr, op. cit. i. 252). 

+ Bischofs, ‘ Die Niol-Niol,’ in Anthropos, iii. 35- 

5 Curr, op. cit. i. 402 (Eucla tribe). 

® Lbid. it. 371 (Karawalla and Tunberri tribes on the lower Diaman- 

tina), 378 (Birria tribe: ‘‘ the possession of more than one wife is 
absolutely forbidden, or was so before the coming of the whites oye 

7 Emin Pasha tn Central Africa, p. 85. 8 Hollis, Nandi, p. 64. 
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land who at the time of his visit to that country had more 
than seventy.!_ Among the Matabele, says Decle, “ polygamy 
is the rule, the average number of a man’s wives ranging 
from two up to several hundreds.”’* The number of wives 
possessed by the King of Benin has been estimated by 
different writers at 600, 1,000, over 3,000,3 and 4,000; but 
he gave some away to men who had rendered him some ser- 
vice. In Ashanti the law limited the king to 3,333 wives, 
but whether it required him to reach this number is not 
known. King Mtéssa of Uganda is said to have had 
7,000 wives,® and the same is the case with the king of 
Loango.? This is, to my knowledge, the high-water mark 
of polygyny anywhere. 

As to the frequency of polygyny I may refer to some 
figures based on the tables published by Messrs. Hobhouse, 
Wheeler, and Ginsberg. Out of 1z0 cases relating to the 
prevalence of polygyny and monogamy among African 
peoples there are 89, that is 81 per cent., in which polygyny 
is represented as general,® whilst it is so only in 30 per cent. 
of the cases relating to the same forms of marriage among 
simple peoples in other parts of the world.® The difference 
is sufficiently great to be of significance, although the value 
of the figures must be largely relative. It cannot be supposed 
that the term “ general’’ implies that polygyny is prac- 
tised by the majority of the married men. Yet there are 
peoples among whom this is expressly said to be the case. 
In Ondonga, for instance, according to Schinz, most men 
have two wives each, many have only one, and a few more 
than two.!° Among the Warega in the Belgian Congo“ presque 


1 Serpa Pinto, How I crossed Africa, ii. 33. 

2 Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, ti. 160. 

3 Landolphe, Mémoirs contenant Vhistoive de ses voyages, 1. 335 n. 2. 
4 Ling Roth, Great Benin, p. 40. 

5 Wilson, Western Africa, p. 180. 

6 Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pascha ins Herz von Afrika, p. 184. 

7 Reade, Savage Africa, p. 44. 

8 Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, op. cit. pp. 180, 192, 194, 196, 

198, 206, 208, 210, 212. 

® This statement is based on the figures given ibid. p. 159. 
W Schinz, Deutsch-Siid-West-Afrika, p. 311. 
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tous les ménages sont polygames; toutefois il est rare 
qu’un mari ait plus de dix femmes.” Of the Banjange in 
Kamerun ? and the Mossi in the Western Sudan? we are 
told that the majority of the men have from two to four 
wives each. And an old Dutch writer states that in Benin 
“ there is no man so poor but that he has ten or twelve Wives 
at the least.’’* But, on the other hand, we also hear that 
among many African peoples monogamy is the predominanté 
and among a few even the exclusive form of marriage. 

The Central African Pygmies seem to be mostly mono- 
gamous,° in spite of Sir Harry Johnston’s statement that 
polygamy among them “ depends on the extent of their 
barter goods.’’? According to Hutereau, most Batua of 
Tanganyika do not practise polygamy,® and the Wambutti 


* Delhaise, Les Wavega, p. 175. 

* Schuster, ‘Die sozialen Verhdltnisse des Banjange-Stammes,’ 
in Anthyopos, ix. 951. 

3 Mangin, ‘ Les Mossi,’ in Anthropos, ix. 479. 

* Quoted by Ling Roth, Great Benin, Pp. 37. 

5 Betsileo (Shaw, ‘ Betsileo,’ in Antananarivo Annual, no. iv. 8) 
and Sakalava (Walen, ‘ Sakalava,’ ibid. no. viii. 54) of Madagascar, 
some tribes in Northern Rhodesia (Gouldsbury and Sheane, Great 
Plateau of Northern Rhodesia, p. 168), Bechuanas (Holub, Seven 
Years in South Africa, i. 392), Herero (v. Francois, Nama und 
Damavra Deutsch-Siid-West-Afvika, p. 195; Hahn, ‘ Die Ovaherero,’ 
in Zeitschr. Gesellsch. Evdkunde Berlin, iv. 489), Wamuera and 
Wamakua (Adams, quoted by Fiilleborn, Das Deutsche Njassa- und 
Ruwuma-Gebiet, p. 61), lower classes of the Wadshagga (Volkens, 
Der Kilimandscharo, p. 252), Wapokomo (Gregory, Great Rift Valley, 
P. 343), peasantry of the Baganda (Roscoe, Baganda, p. 95), Madi 
(Felkin, ‘ Notes on the Madi or Moru Tribe of Central Africa,’ in 
Proceed. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xii. 322 sq.), Wandorobbo belonging 
to the Masai (Merker, op. cit. p. 231), Teda (Nachtigal, Sakava und 
Sudan, i. 447), Bambara (Delafosse, ‘ Le peuple Siéna ou Sénoufo,’ 
in Revue des études ethnographiques et sociologiques, i. 457, 483), 
Ewhe tribes in Togoland (Spieth, Die Ewe-Stémme, p. 62*), Pangwe 
(Tessmann, Die Pangwe, ii. 262). 

8 Schmidt, Die Stellung der Pygmdenvilkery in dey Entwicklungs- 
geschichte des Menschen, p. 187. 

7 Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, p. 539. 

8 Hutereau, “ Notes sur la Vie familiale et juridique de quelques 
ea du Congo Belge,’ in Annales du Musée du Congo Belge, 
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of Ituri emphatically deny that any man has more than one 
wife in his hut.t Among the South African Bushmen 
polygyny occurred more frequently. Kicherer, who visited 
them in 1799, says that the men had several wives ;? and 
Campbell found in the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
that they had frequently four or five wives. Stow observes 
that although it is certain that among the greater portion of 
them a plurality of wives was allowed, the men of some of 
the tribes never took more than one.4 In modern days, 
says Theal with reference to the same people, “‘ the instances 
of a man living with more than one woman at a time have 
been exceedingly rare. Miss Lloyd, after long inquiry, could 
learn of but one such case, and other investigators could 
hear of none whatever.’’®> The Auin of Gam, however, are 
said to have on an average two and not infrequently five 
wives each, whereas those of Rietfontein® and the Namib 
Bushmen’ are strict monogamists. Among the Hottentots 
polygyny was allowed but evidently not much practised ;* 
in many of their kraals not a single case of it was found.° 

1 David, ‘ Notizen iiber die Pygmaen des Ituriwaldes,’ in Globus, 
Ixxxvi. 196. See also ibid. p. 197. 

2 Kicherer, Extract from the Narrative of his Mission in South 
Africa, p. 6. 

3 Campbell, Narrative of a Second Journey in the Interior of South 
Africa, i. 30. 

4 Stow, Native Races of South Africa, p. 95. 

5 Theal, History of the Boers in South Afvica, p. 19. See also 
Idem, Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa south of the Zambesi, 
: oesiemnan: ‘ Die Auin,’in Muttheil. Deutsch. Schutegeb. xxiii. 157. 

7 Trenk, ‘Die Buschleute der Namib,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. 
Schutzgeb. xxiii. 168. The Tati Bushmen “are mostly mono- 
gamists ’ (Dornan, ‘ Tati Bushmen [Masarwas] and their Language,’ 
in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. x\vii. 47). 

8 Thunberg, ‘ Account of the Cape of Good Hope,’ in Pinkerton, 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, xvi. 141. Le Vaillant, Travels 
from the Cape of Good-Hope, into the Interior Parts of Africa, ti. 72. 
Campbell, op. cit. ii. 347. Kretzschmar, Sidafrikanische Skizzen, 
p. 209. Wandrer, in Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdlinisse von eingeborenen 
Volkern in Afrika und Ozeanien, p. 317. Cf. Schinz, op. cit. 

. 96. 

”y Theal, History of the Boers, p. 48. Idem, Yellow and Dark- 
skinned People, p. 35. 
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Of certain Kafir tribes we are told that “ the average num- 
ber of wives to each married man amongst the common 
people is about three’’;+ but in other tribes monogamy 
predominated,? and at present the great majority of men 
have only one wife. The Quissama of Angola, so far as 
Mr. Hamilton was able to ascertain, practised monogamy. 
The Mongwandi of the Upper Mongala region, according to 
Grenfell, tend towards monogamy, great chiefs alone pos- 
sessing several wives, and the Banza of the region between 
the Mongala River and the east bank of the Lower Mubangi 
“are monogamous in principle.”® In a sociological study 
on the Lower Congo Mr. Phillips remarks, “‘ It is a mistaken 
opinion that in a polygamous society most men have more 
than one wife: the relative numbers of the sexes forbid 
the arrangement being extended to the whole population ; 
really only the wealthier can indulge in a plurality of wives, 
the poorer having to be content with one or often with none.’ 
Proyart says the same of the people of Loango, adding that 
the rich who can use the privilege of having many wives 
are far from being numerous.” In his report on the Edo- 
speaking peoples of Nigeria Mr. Thomas states that while 
in the greater part of the country inhabited by them 
“monogamy is rare except in the case of poor men, and 
two husbands out of five on an average will be found to 
have two wives,” it seems to be exceedingly rare in the Sobo 
country to find a husband with more than one.? Among 
the Bali tribes in the northern Hinterland of Kamerun the 
legal form of marriage is monogamy, and from the point of 

1 Maclean, Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs, p. 44. 

2 Barrow, Account of Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, 
i. 206. Lichtenstein, Travels in Southern Africa, i. 261 sq. 

3 Kidd, The Essential Kafir, p. 227 sq. 

4 Price, ‘ Description of the Quissama Tribe,’ in Jour. Anthr. 
Inst. i, 189. 

5 Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo, p. 676 sq. 

6 Phillips, ‘Lower Congo,’ in Jour. -inthr. Inst. xvii. 225. See 
also Chavanne, Reisen und Forschungen im Kongostaate, p. 398 sq. 
(Bafidte). 

” Proyart, ‘ History of Loango,’ in Pinkerton, of. cit. xvi. 568 sg. 


8 Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking Peoples of 
Nigeria, i. 58. 
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view of family rights and rights of inheritance this form is 
strictly honoured; yet “in practice is a man allowed 
polygamy, though only with women of the slave class and 
only with unmarried ones,” and these have no rights what- 
ever.1 Baumann observes that the Wambugwe, as an 
exception to an almost universal rule in Central Africa, are 
so strictly monogamous that not even their chicfs have 
more than one wife.2 Among the Bogos polygyny is a 
luxury found only among the noble and wealthy ; in the 
whole of their country, says Munzinger, there are hardly 
fifty men who have two wives and hardly five who have 
three. So, also, polygyny is confined to a few men only 
among other peoples in North-Eastern Africa—the Marea, 
the Beni Amer, &c.4 Lane says that in Egypt not more 
than one husband in twenty has two wives.’ In Algeria® 
and Morocco the great bulk of the people are likewise - 
monogamous ; in the latter country there are villages even 
of a considerable size where no man has more than one wife, 
unless it be perhaps some well-to-do person who has a second 
wife in another village where he owns property. Among 
the Moorish tribes in the Western Sahara Vincent did not 
meet a single man who had a plurality of wives.” The 
Beni Mzab’ and the Touareg? are monogamists. So also the 
Guanches of the Canary Islands lived in monogamy, except 
the inhabitants of Lancerote.’° 


1 Hutter, Wanderungen und Forschungen in Nord-Hinterland 
von Kamerun, Pp. 377. 

2 Baumann, Durch Massailand zur Nilquelle, p. 186. 

® Munzinger, Ueber die Sitten und das Recht der Bogos, p. 64 sq. 

_4 Idem, Ostafrikanische Studien, pp. 209 (Takue), 248 (Marea), 
326 (Beni Amer), 524 (Bazes). 

5 Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, i. 252. 

6 Hanoteau and Letourneux, La Kabylie, ii. 167. Bel, La 
population musulmane de Tlemcen,’ in Revue des études ethno- 
evaphiques et sociologiques, i. 443. 

7 Chavanne, Die Sahara, p. 454. 8 Ibid. p. 315. 

9 Ibid. pp. 181, 182, 315. Duveyrier, Exploration du Sahara, 
p. 429. Hourst, Sur le Niger et au pays des Touaregs, p. 209. 

10 Abreu de Galindo, History of the Discovery and Conquest of the 
Canary Islands, p. 68. Bontier and Le Verrier, The Canarian, 
Major’s Introduction, p. xxxix. 
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From the geographical distribution of polygyny and 
monogamy among the lower races we shall now turn our 
attention to their prevalence at different grades of economic 
culture. To judge by my collection of facts, polygyny has 
not been practised on a larger scale by any of the lower 
hunters and food-collectors, except some Australian and 
Bushman tribes, nor by any incipient agriculturists, at least 
among those of the lower type. On the other hand, a con- 
siderable number of these low hunting and slightly agri- 
cultural tribes are strictly monogamous. To this class 
belong some of the South American Indians referred to above, 
the aboriginal tribes of the Malay Peninsula, the Andaman 
Islanders, the Veddas of Ceylon, certain tribes in the Malay 
Archipelago as the Orang Mamaq and Orang Akit,! the 
monogamous Negritos of the Philippine Islands, a few 
Australian tribes (which, however, I regard as doubtful 
cases), and some at least of the Central African Pygmies. 
Among the higher hunters, most of whom are found in North 
America, polygyny is more frequent, although in the majority 
of their tribes it is practised only occasionally ; and exclusive 
monogamy is very rare, though not unknown, if the Californ- 
ian Karok and Yurok and the Guaycuritis are to be reckoned 
among them. Among pastoral peoples I have found none 
which can be regarded as strictly monogamous ;* and both 
among them and the higher agriculturists polygyny is un- 
doubtedly more frequent than among the hunters and 
incipient agriculturists, although cases of regular monogamy 

1 The Punans in the interior of Borneo, who cultivate no crops 
and have no domestic animals but live entirely upon the wild produce 
of the jungle, vegetable and animal, would have to be included in 


this list but for the occurrence, however occasional, of polyandry 
among them. 

2 Although the Guaycurfis are themselves pure hunters, they 
hold the Guanas as tributaries and tillers of the soil (v. Martius, 
op. cit. 1, 226 sq.; Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, op. cil. 
Pp. 24). 

% Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg (op. cit. p. 194) represent 
the Tobas as regular monogamists, but this is not in agreement with 
a statement made by Cardus, op. cit. p. 264. Besides, such pastoral 
life as they have has been an importation from the whites (Hobhouse, 
Wheeler, and Ginsberg, op. cit. p. 161). 
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are more frequent among the higher agriculturists than among 
the higher hunters. This has also been pointed out by 
Messrs. Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, who say that 
“the extent of polygamy as distinct from the recognition of 
it as good custom, increases almost continuously, only being 
more marked among the pastoral peoples.’ According to 
their tables polygyny is more frequent among the cattle- 
keeping agriculturists than among the pure agriculturists 
and more frequent among the higher pastoral tribes (who 
have taken to agriculture as a secondary employment) 
than among the lower ones.?_ It should, however, be noticed 
that the cases in which polygyny is represented as “ general ”’ 
are comparatively much more numerous among African than 
among non-African pastoral peoples and higher (that is, 
pure and cattle-keeping) agriculturists, amounting among the 
former to 84 per cent. of all African cases relating to the 
prevalence of polygyny and monogamy and among the 
latter only to 32 per cent. of the non-African cases. The 
difference between African and non-African peoples is greater 
among the higher agriculturists than among the pastoral 
peoples, the cases of “ general ’’ polygyny being among the 
higher agriculturists 86 per cent. in Africa and 30 per cent. 
outside Africa and among the pastoral peoples respectively 
76 and 57 per cent. At the same time the cases in 
which monogamy is represented as “regular”? are com- 
paratively much more numerous among the non-African 
than among the African higher agriculturists, amounting 


1 Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, op. cit. p. 161. 


2 Ibid. p. 160. According to these writers, the cases of “ general ”’ 
polygyny are among the higher hunters 32 per cent. of the total 
cases recorded, those of ‘‘ occasional ’’ polygyny 61 per cent., and 
those of “ regular’? monogamy 6 per cent.; among the incipient 
agriculturists they are respectively 18, 59, and 23 per cent. ; among 
the lower pastoral peoples respectively 53, 40, and 7 per cent. ; 
among the pure agriculturists respectively 43, 39, and 17 per cent. ; 
among the higher pastoral peoples respectively 74, 26, and o per cent. ; 
and among the cattle-keeping agriculturists respectively 64, 25, 
and 11 per cent. Among the lower hunters they are respectively 
29, 57, and 14 per cent.; but as about a third of the cases recorded 
refer to Australian tribes, the figures aie more or less arbitrary 
(ibid. 160). 
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among the former to 21 per cent. of all non-African cases 
recorded and among the latter only to 4 per cent. of the 
African cases recorded. Among the non-African higher 
hunters—and they are all non-African—the percentage of 
cases in which polygyny is “ general” slightly exceeds the 
percentage of such cases among the non-African higher 
agriculturists, the former being 33 per cent. and the latter 
30 per cent.; whilst the cases in which monogamy js 
“ regular ’’ are considerably fewer among the higher hunters 
than among the non-African higher agriculturists, being 
respectively 6 and 2z per cent. If, on the other hand, we 
compare non-African higher agriculturists with non-African 
incipient agriculturists—and, like the higher hunters, the 
incipient agriculturists also are all non-A frican—we find that 
among the former the cases of “ general ” polygyny amount 
to 30 per cent. and among the latter to 20 per cent., whilst 
the cases of ‘‘ regular ” monogainy are about equal, respec- 
tively 21 and 22 per cent.! These figures tend to show that 
even among non-African peoples the higher agriculturists 
are more addicted to polygyny than the incipient agricul- 
turists, although the difference is very much smaller than 
between the higher agriculturists of Africa and the incipient 
agticulturists. And the higher agriculturists outside Africa 
are also undoubtedly more addicted to polygyny than the 
lower hunters, at least if the Australian tribes are excluded. 
I have gone into these details because the fact that polygyny 
is much more prevalent among the higher agriculturists of 
Africa than among those elsewhere should serve as a warning 
not to assume that the frequency of polygyny at the higher 
gtades of economic culture among the simpler peoples is 
merely due to economic causes. 

Where polygyny occurs it may be modified in a mono- 
gamous direction both from the social and the sexual point 
of view. Among some of the simpler peoples all the wives 
of a polygynous marriage are said to have equal rights,’ 

? All these figures are based on cases recorded zbid. p. 180 sqq. 

* Onas (Gallardo, op. cit. p. 222), Karaya (Krause, In den Wild- 
missen Brasiliens, pp. 322, 325), people of Dardistan (Biddulph, 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 76), Jabim (Vetter, in Nachrichten 
liber Kaiser Wilhelms-Land, 1897, p. 89}, Pygmies of Central Africa 
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and a similar equality may, of course, prevail among others, 
of whom nothing is said on the subject. But the general 
rule is undoubtedly that one of the wives holds a higher 
social position than the rest or is regarded as the principal 
wife ;1 and in the large majority of these cases it is the first 
married wife to whom such a distinction is assigned,? 


(Hutereau, op. cit. p. 4), Bambala, Bayaka (Torday, Camp and Tramp 
in African Wilds, pp. 95, 135), Bangongo (Torday and Joyce, Les 
Bushongo, p. 115), Boloki (Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 125), 
Tubori of Fianga (Lamouroux, ‘La région du Toubouri,’ in 
L’ Anthropologie, xxiv. 682). 

1 Guarani (Hernandez, op. cit. i. 85), Central Eskimo (Boas, in 
Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. vi. 579), natives of the Gazelle Peninsula of 
New Britain (Hahl, ‘Ueber die Rechtsanschauungen der 
Eingeborenen eines Theiles der Blanchebucht und des Innern der 
Gazelle Halbinsel,’ in Nachrichten iiber Kaiser Wilhelms-Land, 
1897, p. 80), Marquesas Islanders (Tantain, ‘ Etude sur le mariage 
chez les Polynésiens des fles Marquises,’ in L’ Anthropologie, vi. 645), 
Awemba (Gouldsbury and Sheane, Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia, 
p. 165), Wafipa (Fromm, ‘ Ufipa,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzged. 
xxv. 98), Baluba (v. Wissmann, Wolf, v. Francois, and Mueller, 
Im Innevn Afrikas, p. 159 sq.), Bassari (Klose, Togo unter deutscher 
Flagge, p. 508 sq.), Cross River natives (Partridge, Cross River 
Natives, p. 255). 

2 Arancanians (Molina, op. cit. ii. 116), Mocobis (Kohler, Pater 
Flovian Baucke, p. 313), the tribes of the North-West Amazons 
north of the Japura (Whiffen, op. cit. p. 160), Tupinambase (Cap- 
tivity of Hans Stade, p. 143), Juris, Passés, Uainuma, Miranhas 
(v. Martius, op. cit. i. 105), Mundrucis (ibid. i. 392), Uaupés 
(Wallace, Travels on the Amazon, p. 497), Guaraunos (Chafianjon, 
L'Ovénoque et le Cauva, p. 11), Tamanacs (v. Humboldt, Personal 
Navvative of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent, 
v. 548), Indians of Guiana (Schomburgk, in Ralegh, Discovery of 
the Empive of Guiana, p. 110 note), Roncouyennes of French Guiana 
(Coudreau, Chez nos Indiens, p. 132), Mosquito Indians (Bancroft, 
op. cit. i. 729), Pima Indians of Arizona (Russell, ‘ Pima Indians,’ in 
Ann. Rep. Buy. Ethnol. xxvi. 184), Apache (Cremony, of. cit. p. 249), 
Pawnee (Dunbar, in Magazine of American History, iv. 266), Omaha 
(Dorsey, in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. iii. 261), Chippewa (Kohl, 
Kitchi-Gami, p. 111), Achomawi and Atsugewi Indians of Northern 
California (Dixon, in American Anthropologist, N.S. x. 217), Cree 
(Franklin, Navvative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polay Sea, p. 70), 
Tlingit, Kaniagmiut (Holmberg, ‘Ethnographische Skizzen tiber 
die Valker des russischen Amerika,’ in Acta Soc. Scientiarum Fennicae 
iv. 313, 399), Aleut (Erman, ‘ Ethnographische Wahrnehmungen an 
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presumably because monogamy is, or formerly was, the rule 
among the people and polygyny either a novelty or an excep- 


den Kiisten des Berings-Meeres,’ in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. iii. 162), 
Chinook (Waitz, op. cit. iii. 338), Eskimo of Melville Peninsula 
(Parry, op. cit. p. 528), Eskimo of the Ungava District of Labrador 
(Turner, in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. xi. 190).—Chukchee (Bogoras, 
op. cit. p. 600), Koryak (Jochelson, Koryak, p. 754), Yukaghir 
(Idem, Yukaghir, p. 110), Tungus, Yakut (Sauer, Expedition to the 
Northern Parts of Russia performed by Billings, pp. 49, 129), Samo- 
yed (Castrén, in Helsingfors Morgonblad, 1843, no. 54), Central 
Asiatic Turks (Vambéry, Das Tiirkenvolk, p. 248), Ossetes (Kova- 
lewsky, Coutume contemporaine et loi ancienne, p. 155), Kadars in 
the Cochin State (Anantha Krishna Iyer, of. cit. i. 9), Muduvars 
(Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, v. 92}, Saorias 
(Bainbridge, ‘ Saorias of the Rajmahal Hills,’ in Memoirs Asiatic Soc. 
Bengal, ii. 57), Khamtis, Santals (Dalton, op. cit. pp. 8, 216), Tang- 
khuls (Hodson, Ndga Tribes of Manipur, p. 94), Meitheis (Idem, 
Meitheis, p. 77), some of the Old Kukis (Shakespear, op. cit. p. 155), 
Kachins of Burma (Gilhodes, in Anthropos, viii. 374), Battas of 
Sumatra (Junghuhn, of. cit. ii. 133), natives of Waépote in Bum 
(Martin, Reisen in den Molukken, p. 290), Bagobo (Schadenberg, 
in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. xvii. 12), Bila-an, and Kulaman of Min- 
danao (Cole, in Field Museum of Natural History, Anthropological 
Series, xii. 103, 144, 157).—Ladrone Islanders (Waitz-Gerland, 
op. cit. vol. v. pt. 11. 107), Pelew Islanders (Kubary, Die socialen 
Einrichtungen der Pelauer, p. 62), Ponapéans (Finsch, ‘ Ueber die 
Bewohner von Ponapé (éstl. Carolinen),’ in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. 
xli. 317), Western Islanders of Torres Straits (Haddon, in Reports 
of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, v. 230), 
natives of Erromanga of the New Hebrides (Robertson, Evromanga, 
p. 397), Tongans (Cook, Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, i. 401), Tahitians 
(Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. 273 sq.), Maori (Taylor, Te Ika a 
Maui, p. 338; Best, in Trans. and Proceed. New Zealand Instituie, 
XXxXvi. 29), tribes of Western Victoria (Dawson, Australian Aborigines, 
p. 33), Narrinyeri (Taplin, Folklore, Gc. of the South Australian 
Aborigines, p. 35).—Betsileo of Madagascar (Shaw, in Antananarivo 
Annual, no. iv. 8 sqg.), Auin belonging to the Kalahari Bushmen 
(Kaufmann, in AJlittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xxiii. 157), Hottentots 
(Hahn, Tsuni-Goam, p. 18; Kohler, ‘Das Recht der Hottentotten,’ 
in Zeitschr. vergl. Rechtswiss. xv. 342), Kafirs (Alberti, De Kaffers 
aan de Zuidkust van Afrika, p. 139; Kropf, Das Volk der Xosa- 
Kaffern, p. 152 sq.; Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Stid-A frika's, Pp. 92; 
not always), Angoni belonging to the Zulu race (Wiese, ‘ Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Zulu im Norden des Zambesi,’ in Zeitschy. f 
Ethnol. xxxii. 192; not always), Kimbunda (Magyar, Reisen in 
Std-Afrika, p. 283; usually), Bechuanas (Livingstone, Missionary 
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tion.t In exceptional cases only we hear that the higher 
position of one of the wives depends not on priority of 
marriage but on superiority of rank,? or that the principal 


Travels and Researches in South Africa, p. 185), Basuto (Casalis, 
Basutos, p. 186 sq.), Herero (Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, p. 38; 
Brincker, ‘ Charakter, Sitten und Gebrauche speciell der Bantu 
Dentsch-Siidwestafrikas,’ in Mitthetl. d. Seminars f. oriental. Sprachen 
Berlin, vol. iii. pt. iii, 83), Mountain Damara (Francois, op. cif. 
p. 251), Thonga (Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, pp. i. 125, 186, 
272 sq.), Warega of the Belgian Congo (Delhaise, op. cit. p. 175), Konde 
people (Fiilleborn, op. cit. p. 344), people of Bukoba (Richter, ‘ Der 
Bezirk Bukoba,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutegeb. xii. 85), Makua 
(v. Behr, ‘ Die Vélker zwischen Rufiyi und Rovuma,’ ibid. vi. 82), 
Washambaa in Usambara (Storch, ‘Sitten, &c. bei den Bewohnern 
Usambaras und Pares,’ ib¢d. viii. 312; usually), Wabende (Avon, 
‘Vie sociale des Wabende an Tanganika,’ in Anthropos, x.—xi. 99), 
Wanyamwezi (Decle, op. cit. p. 348), Baganda (Roscoe, Baganda, 
p. 83), Akikiiyu (Routledge, op. cit. p. 134), Nandi (Hollis, Nandi, 
p. 64), Masai (Merker, op. cit. p. 27 sq.; Hinde, The Last of the Masai, ° 
p. 76), Banjange (Schuster, ‘ Die sozialen Verhaltnisse des Banjange- 
Stammes [Kamerun],’ in Anthropos, ix. 955), natives of British 
Nigeria (Mockler-Ferryman, British Nigeria, p. 233), Yoruba (Ellis, 
Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 182 sq.), Ewhe (Idem, Ewe-speaking 
Peoples, p. 204; see also Spieth, op. cit. p. 63% sq.), Baoulé (Clozel 
and Villamur, Les coutumes indigénes de la Céte d'Ivoire, p. 100), 
Siéna (Delafosse, in Revue des études ethnographiques et sociologiques, 
i, 483), Mossi of the Western Sudan (Mangin, in Anthropos, ix. 487), 
Baya (Ponpon, ‘ Etude ethnographique des Baya de la circonscription 
du M’Bimou,’ in L’ Anthropologie, xxvi. 125), Bavili (Dennett, Af 
the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, p. 37). 

1 There is no reason to regard the higher position granted to the 
first married wife as indicating a transition from polygynous to 
monogamous habits, as has been suggested, ¢.g., by Post (Die Ge- 
schlechtsgenossenschaft der Urzeit, p. 27) and Spencer (Principles of 
Sociology, i. 664 sq.). 

* Wadshagga (Volkens, Dey Kilimandscharo, p. 252), Angoni 
(Wiese, ‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Zulu im Norden des Zambesi,’ 
in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. xxxii. 192; sometimes), Marshall Islanders 
(Erdland, ‘ Die Stellung der Frauen in den Hauptlingsfamilien der 
Marshallinseln,’ in Anthropos, iv. 107; apparently). Among the 
Maori the principal wife of a man of noble birth or position was 
generally a high-born woman (Tregear, op. cit. p. 296; cf. Best, in 
Trans. and Proceed. New Zealand Institute, xxxvi. 29). Among the 
Fo negroes in Togoland the first free (not slave) wife is the 
chief wife (Wolf, ‘ Beitrag zur Ethnographie der Fé-Neger in 
Togo,’ in Anthropos, vii. 297). 
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wife is the mother of the first-born.1 Often she is distin- 
guished from the other wives by a special designation. 
The Garos, according to Major Playfair, call her jik-mamung 
or jik-mongma (the latter meaning “‘ elephant-wife ’) and 
the others 7ik-gité, which is equivalent to ‘‘ concubine.’’? 
In Erromanga the oldest wife of a chief was his retepon, 
or “‘ wife,’ whereas the others were merely his ovasiven, 
“women,’’ or noete, “‘ property.”? Among the Yoruba 
the first married wife is styled zyale, ‘“‘ mistress of the house,” 
whilst the junior wives are termed zyawo, ‘‘ trade-wives,” 
or “‘ wives of commerce,” probably because they sell in the 
markets. The Thonga call the first wife the “ great one,” 
nsati lwe’ nkulu, and those who are taken in marriage after- 
wards the “little wives’’; and when Junod asked an old 
native why such a difference is made between the wives, he 
was told that “ the first one is the true one and the others 
are but thieves.’’> Even where the head wife has no other 
privileges she is more or less the mistress of the house; she 
is entrusted with keeping the others in order, and her 
authority over them may even be so great that they are 
practically her handmaids. She is often consulted by the 
husband when he wishes to take a second wife,® and her 
veto may be decisive.? Sometimes we hear that she inhabits 

1 Among the Guaraunos the first wife or the wife who has first 
given birth to a child is the most respected one and rules over the 
other wives when the husband is away (Chaffanjon, L’Orénoque 
et le Cauva, p. 11). Thomson says (Story of New Zealand, i. 179) 
that among the Maori “ the mother of the first-born was the head 
wife, and the others were little better than slaves.” 

* Playfair, Gavos, p. 69. According to Chunder Dey (‘ Account 
of the Garos,’ in Calcutta Review, cxxviii. 161) the chief wife is 
called jzk phongma, or “ the eternal wife.” 

i Robertson, Evromanga, p. 397. 

‘ Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 182 Sq. 

5 Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, i. 186, 273. 

® Jochelson, Koryak, p. 754. Clozel and Villamur, Les coutumes 
indigenes de la Céte d’Ivoire, p. 100 (Baoulé), Delafosse, in Revue 
des études ethnographiques et sociologiques, i. 483 (Siéna). Poupon, 
in L’A nthvopologie, xxvi. 124 (Baya). 

* Dorsey, in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. iii. 261 (Omaha). Chunder 
Dey, in Calcutta Review, cxxviii. 161 (Garos; according to Playfair 


[op. cit. p. 69] the first wife is entitled to compensation if the husband 
takes a second without her permission). 
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the principal hut,! or is the only wife who has a separate 
sleeping-tent,? or that she ‘“‘ takes her station next the 
principal fire, which comes entirely under her management,’’? 
or that “her place in the lodge is usually by her husband’s 
side.’”"? Among the Mocobis of the Gran Chaco the other 
wives do not even live in the husband’s hut, but remain with 
their parents.5 Among the Yukaghir the man shared his bed 
with the first wife, whereas the others, who slept elsewhere, 
were visited by him only at night, in a somewhat clandestine 
fashion. Among the Saorias a husband who has inter- 
course with a younger wife without the consent of the elder 
one is liable, on complaint, to a fine according to circum- 
stances.? Among the Meitheis of Assam ‘in polygamous 
households the husband’s attentions to the several wives 
are strictly regulated according to precedence, the eldest 
getting twice the nominal share of the wife next below her ” ; 
but although this is the rule, it seems that the rule is often 
broken. Among some of the Old Kukis the first wife is 
entitled to the company of her husband for five nights, the 
second for four, and the third for three.® Sometimes we 
are told that the first wife is better kept! or receives more 
food and presents?! than the others, and she may have to 
work less ;12 but, on the other hand, she may also be in the 
first place responsible for the husband’s well-being.’* Among 
the Baganda she had charge of all his fetishes.** Among 
some peoples she is never deposed? or can be divorced only 


1 Junod, Les Ba-Ronga, p. 40. 2 Jochelson, Koryak, p. 756. 
3 Parry, op. cit. p. 528 (Eskimo of Melville Peninsula). 
4 Kohl, Kitchi-Gami, p. 111 (Chippewa). 
5 Kohler, Pater Florian Baucke, p. 313. 
§ Jochelson, Yukaghir, p. 110. 
? Bainbridge, in Memoirs Asiatic Soc. Bengal, ii. 57. 7 
8 Hodson, Meitheis, p. 77. 9 Shakespear, op. cit. p. 155. 
10 Merker, Die Masai, p. 27. 
11 Schuster, in Anthvopos, ix. 955 (Banjange of Kamerun). 
1 Coudreau, Chez nos Indiens, p. 132 (Roucouyennes of French 
Guiana). 
13 Martin, Reisen in den Molukhen, p. 290 (natives of Waépote in 
Buru). 
4 Roscoe, Baganda, p. 83. 
18 Dorsey, in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. iii. 261 (Omaha). 
VOL. TT D 
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if she has been unfaithful to her husband.1_ Among some 
natives of Mindanao, on the death of the husband she acts 
as administrator of his property,” or one-half of it goes to 
her and the other half to his children, whereas the second and 
succeeding wives inherit nothing ;* but in either case the 
children of the latter share equally with those of the first. 
Of some other peoples, also, we are told that no difference 
in the right of inheritance or in rights generally exists 
between the children of different wives ;* but very frequently 
the opposite is the case, the children® or sons® or the eldest 
son’ of the first wife taking precedence over those of the later 
wives in inheritance or succession or otherwise. The chief 
of the Basuto, when asked by foreigners how many children 
he has, alludes in his answer only to those of his first wife; 
and if he says that he is a widower it means that he has 
lost his real wife and has not raised any of the others to the. 
rank she occupied. Among the Maori the first or head 


1 Waitz, op. cit. ii. IIo (megroes). Vergette, Certain Marriage 
Customs of some of the Tribes in the Protectorate of Sierva Leone, 
Pp. 22. 

2 Cole, in Field Museum of Natural History, Anthropological 
Series, xii. 144 (Bila-an). 

3 Ibid. p. 157 (Kulaman). 

4 vy, Martius, op. cit. i. 126 (Brazilian aborigines). Richter, in 
Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutegeb. xii. 85 (people of Bukoba). Heese, 
‘Sitte und Brauch der Sango,’ in Archiv f. Anthvop. N.S. xii. 137. 
Best, in Trans. and Proceed. New Zealand Institute, xxxvi. 30 
(Maori). 

5 Sproat, op. cit. p. 100 (Nootka). Prejevalsky, Movgolia, i. 69 
(Mongols) ; ii. 121 (Tangutans). de Morga, op. cit. p. 300; Mallat, 
op. cit. i. 57 (natives of the Philippines at the time of their discovery). 
Storch, in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. viii. 312 (Washambaa in Usam- 
bara). Kohler, in Zeitschr. vergl. Rechtswiss. xv. 342 (Hottentots). 

6 Turner, in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. xi. 190 (Eskimo of the 
Ungava district, Labrador). Bainbridge, in Memoivs Asiatic Sos. 
Bengal, ii. 57 (Saorias). 

” Kropf, op. cit. p. 153 (Nosa Kafirs). Wiese, in Zeitschr. }. 
Ethnol. xxxii. 192 (Angoni). Dannert, op. cit. p. 42 sg. (Herero). 
Decle, op. cit. p. 348 (Wanyamwezi). Volkens, op. cit. p. 253 
(Wadshagga). Burrows, Land of the Pigmies, p. 86 (Mangbettu). 
Hollis, Nandi, p. 64. Routledge, op. cit. p. 134 (Akikuyu). 

8 Casalis, op. cit. p. 187. Cf. Livingstone, op. cit. p. 185 
(Makololo). 
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wife of a chief was of his own people and probably his equal 
in rank, whereas the second wife might be a slave. 
The Ewhe in the interior of Togoland believe that a man’s 
first wife also was his wife—and indeed his only one—during 
his previous state of existence. Among those who live on 
the coast, again, it is the custom for a man to be provided 
with the first wife by his maternal uncle, whereas he procures 
any subsequent wife himself.? Casalis writes of the Basuto:— 
‘A very marked distinction exists between the first wife 
and those who succeed her. The choice of the great wife 
(as she is always called) is generally made by the father, 
and is an event in which all the relations are interested. 
The others, who are designated by the name of sevete (heels), 
because they must on all occasions hold an inferior position 
to the mistress of the house, are articles of luxury, to which 
the parents are not obliged to contribute.”* Among 
several peoples, as we have seen, it is for the first wife alone 
that a man has to serve with her father.* 

The difference between the position of the first wife and 
that of subsequent ones is not infrequently so great that our 
authorities represent the former as the only real or legitimate 
wife and the others as concubines, and speak of monogamy 
combined with concubinage. In many or most of these 
cases we are probably justified in regarding the marriage 
as polygynous and the concubines as inferior wives. If 
“‘concubinage ” is used as a term not for a mere /iatson 
of some duration but for a relation recognised by custom 
or law, I think it anyhow should be restricted to relations 
that only imply sexual licence, whereas marriage is some- 
thing more than a regulated sexual relation between man 
and woman. But to apply this distinction in practice is 
often impossible on account of our ignorance of the actual 
status of the so-called concubine. If she lives under the 
roof and protection of the man who keeps her and it is 
considered his duty to support her and their common off- 
spring, she has a claim to be treated as a wife by the soci- 


1 Best, in Trans. and Proceed. New Zealand Institute, xxxvi. 29 
(Maori). 2 Spieth, op. cit. p. 63* sq. 
2 Casalis, op. cit. p. 186 sq. 4 Supra, ii. 364. 
D2 
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ologist, however humble her position may be in the family. 
So, also, when we hear that a man has concubines besides 
having several wives, this may really mean that not one but 
several of his wives occupy a higher position than others, 
who are then called concubines. There may be,a distinc- 
tion not only between the first wife and the subsequent 
ones, but also between different wives belonging to the latter 
class. Among the Ewhe-speaking peoples of the Slave 
Coast, for instance, the first wife, who is termed the “‘ head- 
wife,”’ supervises the internal arrangements of the entire 
household and is consulted by her husband ; the second wife 
acts as the assistant of the first, and those married later 
are classed togethér. But besides the ‘‘ wives’ there are 
concubines, usually slave-girls, whose condition is but little 
inferior to that of the third, fourth, and later wives. 

In a few cases mentioned above the higher position of 
the first wife implies certain sexual privileges. More often 
we are told that it is the custom for the husband to cohabit 
with his wives in turn.2 Among the Caribs he lived a 
month with each wife in her separate hut.? Among the 
wild Indians of Chili, according to Darwin, the cazique 
lives a week in turn with each of his wives.4 Among the 
Bavuma, “if a man has more than one wife, he resides with 
each four days at a time. If his attentions were prolonged 
beyond that period, he would be publicly denounced by 
the other wives as guilty of a gross breach of etiquette.”® 

1 Ellis, Ede-speaking Peoples, p. 204 sq. 

* Grandidier, Ethnographie de Madagascar, ii. 194 sq. Stannus, 
‘Notes on some Tribes of British Central Africa,’ in Jour. Roy. 
Anthr. Inst. x1. 309. Gottschling,‘ Bawenda,’ ibid. xxxv. 374. Mag- 
yar, op. cit. p. 283 (Kimbunda). Kaufmann, in JJittheil. Deutsch. 
Schutzgeb. xxiii. 136 (Auin). Torday and Joyce, Les Bushongo, 
Pp. 115 sq. (Bangongo). Bute, ‘ Die Bakundu,’' in Archiv f. Anthro- 
pologie, N.S. xii. 235. Felkin, in Proceed. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, 
xii. 323 (Madi of Central Africa). Krasheninnikoff, History of 
Kamschatka, p. 215. 

3 Du Tertre, op. cit. ii. 378. 

* Darwin, Journal of Researches, p. 366. 

* Cunningham, Uganda, p. 141. Among the Banyoro the 
husband likewise lives with each of his wives for four days in tum 
(ibid. p. 37). 
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The Kafirs, again, have an old traditional law requiring a 
husband who has many wives to devote three succeeding 
days and nights to each of them ;? and a similar rule prevails 
among the Swahili.2 It is prescribed in the Koran that a 
husband shall be impartial to his several wives.? Another 
matter is how far theory and practice coincide. We have 
reason to suspect that in polygynous marriages one of the 
wives is for the time being the favourite. 

Among the Banjange of Kamerun, says Schuster, there 
are two wives in polygynous marriages who are particularly 
prominent, namely, the first wife, who rules over the others 
and enjoys certain other privileges, and the favourite wife, 
with whom the husband generally lives and sleeps.4 Among 
the Baganda only the head wives have definite privileges, 
but ‘‘in large establishments the favourite for the day 
wears some distinguishing ornament; in some cases it is 
a small bell hung round the neck.” In Bokhara a rich 
man generally has two, three, or four wives, but one of them, 
as a rule, holds precedence in the husband’s love.* If a 
Koryak has several wives, one of them is likewise in most 
cases the favourite, whilst the others chiefly work for him.’ 
Of the Omaha Indians we are told that on the general 
hunting expeditions, when they separate into distinct bands, 
a married man takes with him his favourite wife.8 Among 
the Apache the chiefs “ can have any number of wives they 
choose, but one only is the favourite.’”® Sometimes the 
wife who has proved most fruitful and given birth to the 
healthiest children is most favoured by the husband ;1° 


1 vy. Weber, Vier Jahre in Afrika, i. 329. 

* Velten, Sitten und Gebrduche dey Suaheli, p. 140. 

3 Koran, iv. 3. 4 Schuster, in Anthropos, ix. 955: 

5 Felkin, ‘Notes on the Waganda Tribe of Central Africa,’ in 
Proceed. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xiii. 757. 

§ Georgi, op. cit. p. 153. 7 Dittmar, loc. cit. p. 25. 

8 James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains, i. 232. 

® Schoolcraft, Avchives of Aboriginal Knowledge, v. 210. Cf. ibid. 
i. 236 (Comanche). 

10 Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, i, 253. 
Polak, Persien, i. 226 sq. 
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and among the Indians of Western Washington and North- 
Western Oregon, according to Gibbs, the man usually lives 
with his first wife at least after his interest in subsequent 
wives has cooled down.! But temporary precedence is no 
doubt given to the wife who for the moment offers the 
greatest sexual attraction. Speaking of the’ modern 
Egyptians, Lane remarks that “in general, the most 
beautiful of a man’s wives or slaves is, of course, for a 
time his greatest favourite,’ although in many, if not most, 
cases the lasting favourite is not the most handsome.? An 
Arab sheikh said to Sir Samuel Baker :—“ I have four wives: 
as one has become old, I have replaced her with a young 
one; here they all are (he now marked four strokes upon 
the sand with his stick). This one carries water; that 
grinds the corn; this makes the bread; the last does not 
do much, as she is the youngest, and my favourite.’? 
Frequently, as will be seen, a fresh wife is taken when the 
first one grows old; and in such cases the sexual relations 
inside the polygynous marriage are likely to be monogamous, 
although the old wife remains the mistress of the house. 


Polygyny, or a sort of concubinage hardly distinguishable 
from genuine polygyny, is found among most peoples of 
archaic civilisation. It was permitted among the ancient 
Mexicans,* Mayas,> Chibchas,* and Peruvians,’ although it 
was probably practised chiefly by the rich.8 The first wife 
took precedence of the subsequent wives, or they had only 
one “ true and lawful wife,’’ though as many less legitimate 


1 Gibbs, loc. cit. p. 198 sq. 2 Lane, op. cit. i. 253 sg. n. 5. 

8 Baker, Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, p. 265. Cf. ibid. p. 263 sq. 

4 Clavigero, History of Mexico, i. 322. Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 265. 
Waitz, op. cit. iv. 130. 

5 Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 671. 

§ Waitz, op. cit. iv. 360, 366. Spencer, Descriptive Sociology, 
Ancient Mexicans, &c., p. 4. 

7 Garcilasso de la Vega, First Part of the Royal Commentaries of 
the Incas, i. 310. Acosta, Natural and Moral History of the Indies, 
ii, 424. 

* Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico, p. 72. Idem, 
History of the Conquest of Peru, p. 54, 
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wives or concubines as they liked. In Mexico, at least, 
neither the wives of ‘second rank” nor their children 
could inherit property. In the counsels of a Mexican father 
to his son we even find the remarkable declaration that, for 
the multiplication of the species, God ordained one man only 
forone woman.* In Nicaragua bigamy, in the strict judicial 
sense of the term, was punished with exile and confiscation 
of property. 

In China there are, besides the legal principal wife, so- 
called wives “ by courtesy ”’ or lawful concubines ; whereas 
the law forbids the taking of a wife, in the full sense of the 
term, during the lifetime of the first.4 The wife is invested 
with a certain amount of power over the concubines, who 
may not even sit in her presence without special permission.® 
She addresses her partner with a term corresponding to our 
“husband,” whilst the concubines call him ‘‘ master.’’® 
These are generally women with large feet and of low origin, 
not infrequently slaves or prostitutes; whereas the wife is 
almost invariably, except, of course, in the case of Tartar 
ladies, a woman with small feet.? A wife cannot be degraded 
to the position of a concubine, nor can a concubine be raised 
to the position of a wife so long as the wife is alive, under a 
penalty in the one case of a hundred and in the other of 
ninety blows.* But the question upon which the legitimacy 
of the offspring depends is not whether the woman is wife 


1 Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 265. 

2 Sahagun, Historia geneval de las cosas de Nueva Espaiia, vi. 21, 
vol. ii. 143. 

3 Squier, ‘ Observations on the Archeology and Ethnology of 
Nicaragua,’ in Trans. American Ethn. Soc. vol. iii. pt. i. 127. 

4 Medhurst, ‘ Marriage, Affinity, and Inheritance in China,’ in 
Trans. Roy. Asiatic Soc. China Branch,iv.21. Parker,’ Comparative 
Chinese Family Law,’ in China Review, viii. 78. Jamieson, ‘ Transla- 
tions from the General Code of Laws of the Chinese Empire; vii. 
—Marriage Laws,’ ibid. x. 80. Ball, Chinese at Home, p. 48. 

5 Gray, China, i. 212. 

® Medhurst, Joc. cit. p. 15. When dying, concubines who have 
not had children are removed from the dwelling-house to a humbler 
abode, not being entitled to die in the dwelling-house of their master 
(Gray, op. cit. i. 213). 7 Gray, op. cit. i. 212 sqq. 

8 Jamieson, loc. cit. p. 80. Medhurst, loc. cit. pp. 15, 21. 
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or concubine, but whether she has been received into the 
house of the man or not. It is difficult even to guess at 
the extent of concubinage in China, as there are no statistics 
on the subject. Among the labouring classes it is no doubt 
rare to find more than one woman to one man; but trades- 
men, official persons, landholders, and those in easy circum- 
stances frequently take one or more concubines—Wells 
Williams thinks that perhaps two-fifths of such persons have 
them.2 The best feelings of the nation are evidently at 
heart against the practice. In Corea the mandarins are 
even bound by custom, besides having several wives, to 
retain several concubines in their ““ yamen.’’* In Japan 
concubinage of the Chinese type existed as a legal institu- 
tion until it was abolished with the promulgation of the 
Criminal Code of 1880 ;> and ‘ the long-established custom 
still lingers to some extent.”® The old Taihd Code of 7or 
gave concubines, as well as wives, the position of relatives 
in the second degree ;? and children of a concubine had the 
same legal rights as those of a wife.® 

In ancient Egypt polygyny seems to have been per- 
mitted but tohave been unusual.® Royal double marriages, 
however, frequently occurred; Rameses II., for example, 
had two great “ royal consorts,’’ and when he concluded his 
treaty with the Cheta king, he brought the daughter of that 
monarch also home to Egypt as his wife.° The Pharaohs 

1 Parker, loc. cit. p. 79. 2 Williams, Middle Kingdom, i. 792. 

3 Ball, op. cit. p. 47. a 4 Ross, History of Corea, p. 315. 

5 Hozumi, Ancestor-Worship and Japanese Law, p. 142. 

6 Nakajima, ‘Marriage (Japanese and Korean),’ in Hastings, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, viii. 459. 

7 Hozumi, op. cit. p. 142. Idem, Lectures on the New Japanese 
Civil Code, p. ror. 

® Rein, Japan, p. 423. Kiichler, ‘ Marriage in Japan,’ in Trans. 
Asiatic Soc. Japan, xiii. 129. 

® Gardiner, ‘Ethics and Morality (Egyptian),’ in Hastings, 
op. cit. v. 481. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 151 sq. Nietzold, 
Die Ehe in Agypten zur ptolemdisch-vémischen Zeit, p.15. Herodotus 


said (ii. 92) that among the Egyptians, as among the Greeks, each 
man took to himself a single wife. 

Erman, op. cif, p. 152. Miiller, Die Liebespoesie dey alten 
4, gypter, p. 5. Griffith, ‘ Marriage (Egyptian),’ in Hastings, op. cit. 
viii. 444. 
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had large harims, and it is improbable that concubinage 
on a considerable scale was confined to the royal house, 
although we are ill-instructed on this point.1. Dr. Alan 
Gardiner points out to me that evidence of non-royal 
polygyny in Egypt is very hard to find. A certain noble 
speaks about “his fathers, his mothers, his wives, and his 
children’ ;* and a passage of the unpublished Papyrus 
Mayer (11 c, 7 sq.), from the twentieth Dynasty, shows that 
a certain “ guardian ’’ Puro had two wives simultaneously, 
who were called as witnesses in a law-suit.? 

The Babylonian Code of Hammurabi assumes that 
marriage shall be monogamous. Yet “ if aman has married 
a wife and a sickness has seized her,’’ he may take a second 
wife ;* and, according to Johns’ translation, ‘‘ if a man has 
espoused a votary (that is, a woman who has served as a 
sacred servant in the temple), and she has not granted him 
children and he has set his face to take a concubine, that 
man shall take a concubine,” although he shall not put her 
on an equality with the wife.6 But according to Winckler’s 
translation the latter paragraph refers to any wife who 
remains childless, not only to one who has previously been 
a votary.® Slave-concubinage was frequently practised in 
the days of Hammurabi, and a female slave who had borne 
her master children could not be sold.?, Among the Hebrews, 
on the other hand, a man could in any circumstances take 
a plurality of wives, and there was no difference in the legal 
status of different wives, although a distinction was made 
between a wife and a slave-concubine.’ In the case of the 
levirate marriage the Pentateuch actually ordains a second 
marriage, a man being compelled to marry his childless 

1 Gardiner, Joc. cit. p. 482. Erman, op. cit. p. 153. 

? Griffith, Inscriptions of Sitit and Déy Rifeh, xiv. 77. 

3 Dr. Alan Gardiner. 

4 Code of Laws promulgated by Hammurabi, trans. by Johns, 
§ 148, p. 29. Die Gesetze Hammurabis, trans. by Winckler, § 148, 
; ° Johns’ translation, § 145, p. 28 sq. 

6 Winckler’s translation, § 145, p. 41. 

? Johns’ translation, § 146, p. 29. Winckler’s translation,.§ 146, 
; pctringat Hebrdische Archdologie, p. 104. 
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brother’s widow whether he be married before or not.} 
From certain passages in Genesis® and the Proverbs,® and 
from the general tendency of the Song of Songs,* it has been 
argued that monogamy was the Biblical ideal.’ But 
Deuteronomy’ certainly presupposes that a man will often 
have two wives, and the law of Exodus’ takes it for granted 
that female slaves will become the concubines either of their 
owner or of his sons.* The provisions of the Talmudic law 
frequently refer to cases where one man contracts marriage 
with more than one wife.® It is probable, however, that 
among the ancient Israelites, as among most other peoples 
practising polygyny, the bulk of the population lived in 
monogamy, and that in post-exilic times polygyny was a 
rare exception.!° There was no limit to the number of wives 
aman might have. We read of Solomon, who had “ seven 
hundred wives, princesses, and three hundred concubines”’;! 
and of Rehoboam, who “‘ took eighteen wives, and three- 
score concubiries.’’!* But in the Talmud it is said that “ the 
wise men have given good advice, that a man should not 
marry more than four wives.”!% Among European Jews 
polygyny was still practised during the Middle Ages, and 
among Jews living in Muhammadan countries it occurs 
even to this day.14_ An express prohibition of it was not 
pronounced until the convening of the Rabbinical Synod 
at Worms, in the beginning of the eleventh century. This 


' Deuteronomy, XXv. 5 Sqq. 
2 Genesis, ii. 243 iv. I9. 3 Proverbs, xxxi. 10 sqq. 
4 See Harper, Song of Solomon, p. xxxiv. sq. 
5 Abrahams, ‘ Marriage (Jewish),’ in Hastings, op. cit. viii. 461. 
Greenstone, ‘ Polygamy,’ in Jewish Encyclopedia, x. 120. 
8 Deuteronomy, xxi. 15. 
? Exodus, xxi. 7 sqq. Cf. Deuteronomy, xxi. 10 sqq. 
8 See Barton, ‘ Marriage (Semitic),’ in Hastings, op. cif. viii. 469. 
§ Mielziner, Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce, p. 30. 
10 Ibid. p.29. Andree, Zur Volkskunde dey Juden, p. 146 sq. Krauss, 
Talmudische Archdaologie, ii. 27 sq. Greenstone, loc. cit. p. 120. 
11 y Kings, xi. 3. 32 2 Chronicles, xi. 21. 
13 Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 462. 
14 Andree, Zur Volkshunde dev Juden, p. 147 sqq. Polak, Persien, 
i. 209. Lébel, Hochzeitsbrduche in der Tiirkei, p. 270. Greenstone, 
loc. cit, p. 121. 
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prohibition was originally made for the Jews living in 
Germany and Northern France, but it was successively 
adopted in all European countries. Nevertheless, the 
Jewish Marriage Code retained many provisions which 
originated at a time when polygyny was still legally in 
existence.1 

In Arabia Muhammad set a limit to the number of wives 
a man might possess, by ordaining that his legal wives 
should be not more than four; but he might enjoy as 
concubines any number of slaves he was able to possess. 
The Prophet himself, however, was allowed as many wives 
as he wished. Where two or more wives belong to one 
man, the first married generally enjoys the highest rank 
and is called “the great lady.”” But no distinction in inheri- 
tance is made between the children of different wives, nor 
even between the child of a wife and that borne by a slave 
to her master, if the master acknowledge the child to be his 
own.4 As a matter of fact, the large majority of men in 
Muhammadan countries live in monogamy ; this is the case 
in Asia® as well asin Africa.* In Persia, according to Colonel 
Macgregor, only two per cent. have a plurality of wives.’ 
Among the Muhammadans of India there are 1,021 wives 
to every 1,000 husbands, so that, even if no husbands have 
more than two wives, all but 21 per thousand must be 
monogamous. Ameer Ali states that ‘among many of 
the educated classes versed in the history of their ancestors 
and able to compare it with the records of other nations, the 
practice of polygamy is regarded with disapprobation 
amounting almost to disgust.’® A growing section of 
Islamists, particularly among the Mutazalas, even consider 


1 Mielziner, op. cit. p. 30. 2 Koran, iv. 3. 8 Ibid. xxxili. 49, 

4 Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, i. 252. 

5 Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, pp. 61, 158. 
Van-Lennep, Bible Lands, p. 558 (Palestine). Elphinstone, Account 
of the Kingdom of Caubul, i. 241; Pennell, Among the Wild Tribes 
of the Afghan Frontier, p. 195. Pischon, Der Einfluss des Islam 
auf das héusliche, sociale und politische Leben seiner Bekenner, p. 13 
(Turks). 6 Supra, iii. 25. 

7 Ameer Ali, Mahommedan Law, ii. 25. See also Polak, op. cit. i. 209. 

5 Imperial Gazetteer of India, i. 482. ® Ameer Ali, op. cit. ii. 24 sq. 
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it positively unlawful ; indeed, so early as the third century 
of the era of Hegira, during the reign of al-Mamtn, the first 
Mutazalite doctors taught that the developed Koranic 
laws inculcated monogamy. Much emphasis is laid on the 
fact that the clause in the Koran which contains the permis- 
sion to contract four contemporaneous marriages is immedi- 
ately followed by the sentence, ‘“‘ And if ye fear that ye cannot 
be equitable, then [marry] only one.’”’ It is argued that, as 
it is impossible for all ordinary men who have a plurality 
of wives to be quite impartial to each wife, monogamy 
must be considered the law for them.? 

Polygyny has been permitted among most of the so-called 
Aryan peoples. Herodotus wrote of the ancient Persians, 
‘“‘ Each of them has several wives, and a still larger number 
of concubines.”2 This, however, can hardly have been true 
of the common people ;* and it also seems that in polygynous 
households one of the wives was the principal wife.* In the 
Avesta there is no positive testimony either concerning 
monogamy or concerning polygyny. From this Geiger 
draws the conclusion that polygyny was not prohibited to 
' the Avesta nation ; for if it had been so, contrary to the 
custom which we know to have prevailed elsewhere in the 
country of Iran, there would certainly have been no lack of 
passages opposing it.5 The Parsees of India nowadays 
prohibit bigamy, but it was frequently practised among 
them till half a century ago.® 

1 Tbid. ii. 24. Pennell, of. cit. p.195. ? Herodotus, i. 135. 

3 Rapp, ‘ Die Religion und Sitte der Perser und iibrigen Iranier 
nach den griechischen und rémischen Quellen,’ in Zeitschy. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch. xx. 109 sg. Spiegel, Evdnische Alterthumskunde, 
ili. 677. 

een loc. crt. p. tog. Spiegel, op. cit. iii. 680. Rawlinson, 
Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, iii. 216. 

5 Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, i. 68 sq. A different 
opinion has been expressed by C. de Harlez and Darab Peshotan 
Sanjana (Position of Zoroastrian Women in Remote Antiquity, p. 42 
sqq.), but, as it seems to me, without good reason. The former 
says (in the Introduction to his translation of the Avesta, p. clxxi.), 
“La polygamie ne semble pas y avoir été admise ; cependant elle 


parait autorisée lorsqu’une premiére union était restée sans fruit.” 
6 Framjee A. Rana, Parsi Law, p. 50 sq. 
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That polygyny was practised among the Vedic Indians 
is clearly proved by many passages in the Rig-Veda and 
other texts ; but it was probably as a rule confined to kings 
and wealthy lords, monogamy being recognised as the 
ordinary and natural form of marriage.1 In a Vedic hymn, 
which dwells upon the duality of the two Aswins, the pairs 
of deities are compared with pairs of almost everything that 
runs in couples, including a husband and wife and two lips 
uttering sweet sounds. Zimmer is of opinion that polygyny 
is dying out in the Rig-Veda period, monogamy being 
developed from polygyny ;* but there is nothing to prove 
that it had previously been more frequent.* In the case of 
the king four wives are regularly mentioned—namely, the 
mahist, the anointed, i.e., the first wedded; the partvrkii, 
or sonless and therefore discarded ;5 the vavatd, or favourite ; 
and the palagali, who has been explained® as the daughter 
of the last of the eight special court officials. But the 
mahisi seems to have been the wife proper, though the others 
were evidently not mere concubines.” None of the Hindu 
law-books restricts the number of wives whom a man is 
permitted to marry; yet some preference is often shown 
for monogamy. Apastamba says that if a householder has 
a wife who is willing and able to perform her share of the 
religious duties and who bears sons, he shall not take a 
second: and in the ‘Laws of Manu’ we read that the maxim, 


1 Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 324 sq. Delbriick, ‘ Die indoger- 
manischen Verwandtschaftsnamen,’ in Abhandl. Kénigl. Sdchsischen 
Gesellsch. Wissensch. xxv. 540 sq. Kaegi, Rigveda, p. 15. Roth, 
“On the Morality of the Veda,’ in Jour. American Oriental Soc. 
iii. 339. Mandlik, Vyavahdva Mayikha, p. 398 sg. Macdonell and 
Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, i. 478. Keith, ‘ Marriage 
(Hindu),’ in Hastings, op. cit. viii. 452. 

2 Rig-Veda, ii. 39. 3 Zimmer, op. cit. p. 323 sqq. 

4 Cf. Weber, ‘ Vedische Hochzeitsspriiche,’ in Indische Studien, 
Vv. 222 n.** 

5 Thus translated by Weber, ‘ Collectanea iiber die Kastenver- 
hdltnisse in den Brahmana und Satra,’ in Indische Studien, x. 6. 

8 By Weber, ibid. x. 6 n. 2. 

? Delbriick, loc. cit. p. 540. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 64. 

8 Laws of Manu, v. 168; ix. 101 sg. Jolly, op. cit. p. 65. Keith, 
Joc. cit. p. 453. ® Apastamba, ii. 5. 11. 12. 
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“Let mutual fidelity continue until death,’ may be con- 
sidered as the summary of the highest law for husband and 
wife.! A peculiar sanctity seems always to have been 
attributed to the first marriage, as being that which was 
contracted from a sense of duty and not merely for personal 
gratification. The first married wife should be of the same 
caste as her husband.® She had precedence over the others, 
and her first-born over his half-brothers.4 She sat by her 
husband at religious ceremonies. She was entitled to adopt 
a son if she had no sons at the time of her husband’s death.5 
At the present day, although the Hindu law places no 
restriction upon polygyny, most castes object to their 
members having more than one wife, except for special 
reasons, such as the failure of the first wife to bear a son, 
or her affliction with some incurable disease or infirmity ; 
and in such cases the consent of the caste panchayat must 
generally be obtained before a man marries again. Much 
the same rules prevail among the Buddhists.¢ According 
to the Imperial Gazetteer of India, there are among the 
Hindu and Buddhists only 1,008 and 1,007 wives respectively 
to every 1,000 husbands.” It should be added that the 
keeping of concubines by wealthy Hindus is a recognised 
usage. The Smritis allowed a man to have, in addition to 
wives proper, concubines (dds?, bhujisva), who were distin- 


1 Laws of Manu, ix. tor. 

2 Mayne, Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, p.112. v. Schroeder, 
Tndiens Literatur und Cultur, p. 430. 

3 Laws of Manu, iii. 12. Jolly, op. cit. p. 64. 

4 Laws of Manu, ix. 122 sqq. 

5 Steele, Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, p. 31. In Siam 
“the wife who has been the object of the marriage ceremony, 
called Khan mak, takes precedence of all the rest and is really the 
sole legitimate spouse ; and she and her descendants are the only 
legal heirs to the husband’s possessions ’’ (Bowring, Kingdom and 
People of Siam, i. 119). According to a later account (Young, 
Kingdom of the Yellow Robe, p. 99), the children of a subordinate 
wife are legally entitled to a share of their father’s property upon 
his death, although they do not share on equal terms with the 
children of the first wife. 

* Gait, Census of India, 1911, vol. i. (India) Report, p. 246. 

* Imperial Gazetteer of India, i. 483. 
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guished by not being married in due form, and who could 
not in any case become their husband’s heirs. They were, 
however, entitled to maintenance by his brothers on his 
death,1 and intercourse with one of them was regarded as 
adultery. ? 

Polygyny occurred among the ancient Slavs,? but gener- 
ally, it seems, only chiefs and nobles were addicted to it.‘ 
Concerning the pagan Russians Ewers says that of the wives 
of a prince one probably had precedence. As late as 
1249 the Prussians formally promised thenceforth not to 
take two or three wives, but to content themselves with a 
single one.6 Among some Southern Slavs bigamy is even 
now allowed in case the wife is unfruitful or becomes insane. 
In Bulgaria, where bigamy in such circumstances is 
said to be fairly frequent, the second wife is called ‘‘ the 
substitute ” (namiestnica).? 

In ancient Scandinavia the kings indulged in polygynous 
practices, and not they alone ; a man could not only have 
as many concubines as he chose, but also more than one 
legitimate wife.8 Among the West Germans, according 
to Tacitus, only a few persons of noble birth had a plurality 
of wives.® There is no direct evidence of polygyny among 
the Anglo-Saxons, but it cannot have been entirely un- 
known to them, as it is prohibited in some of their law- 


1 Ndérada, xiii. 26. 

2 Ibid. xii. 79. Jolly, op. cit. p. 64 sq. Keith, loc. cit. p. 453. 

3 Ewers, Das dlteste Recht der Russen, p. 105 sqq. Volkov, ‘ Rites 
et usages nuptiaux en Ukraine,’ in L’Anthropologie, ii. 171. 

‘ Krek, Einleitung in die slavische Litevaturgeschichte, p. 361 sq. 
Macieiowski, Slavische Rechtsgeschichte, ii. 191 sqq. 

5 Ewers, op. cit. p. 108. 

6 Hartknoch, Alt- und Neues Preussen, p. 176. 

7 Krauss, Sitte und Brauch der Siidslaven, pp. 229, 233. See also 
Macieiowski, op. cit. iv. 376 (Montenegro). 

8 Heimskringla, trans. by Laing, ed. by Anderson, i. 127 sq. Geijer, 
Samlade skviftey, v. 88. Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, p. 248. 
Vigfusson and Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, ii. 474. wv. Amira, 
‘Recht,’ in Paul, Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, iii. 161. 
Gudmundsson and Kalund, ‘ Skandinavische Verhdltnisse,’ ibid. 
ili, 422 sg. Hoops, Reallexikon dev Germanischen Altertumskunde, 
ill, 426, ® Tacitus, Germania, ch. 18. 
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books.!_ The general custom among the ancient Irish was 
to have one wife, but we sometimes find a king or chief with 
two.? It has been assumed that polygyny or concubinage 
occurred in ancient Gaul ;3 but this assumption is based on 
a probable misinterpretation of the word uxorves in a state- 
ment made by Caesar,* where this plural seems to be simply 
due to the plural viv7.6 The laws of ancient Wales did not 
permit polygyny.® 

In the Homeric poems genuine polygyny appears to be 
ascribed to Priamus alone,’ but he was a Trojan. From the 
historic age we hear of the Spartan king Anaxandridas who, 
at the suggestion of the Ephors, took a second wife because 
the first one had no children and he refused to divorce her. 
But this was “‘ quite against all Spartan custom ”’ ;® indeed, 
no such thing was ever allowed to any other Spartan. 
It is true that King Ariston is said to have had two wives 
and even to have marriedathird,1° but he is not said to have 
had the wives at one and the same time. There can be little 
doubt that monogamy was the only recognised form of 
marriage in Greece. Hruza points out that polygyny was 
not definitely prohibited by law at Athens and that cases of 
it actually occurred there ;+1 but neither of these facts justifies 
the conclusion that an Athenian could simultaneously have 
more than one lawful wife. On the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that the validity of a second marriage 


1 Laws of Ethelved, vi. 12. Laws of Cnut, i. 7. Law of the 
Northumbrian Priests, 61. Cf. Roeder, Die Familie bei den Angel- 
sachsen, p. 79. 

2 Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ireland, ii. 7. 

3 d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours de littérature celtique, vi. 291. 
Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, p. 635. 

4 Caesar, De bello Gallico, vi. 19. 3. 

5 Cf. Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, ii. 408. 

® Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, p. 210. 

? Ilias, xxi. 88; xxii. 48, 51. 

8 Herodotus, v. 39 sq. 

® Pausanias, Descriptio Graeciae, iii. 3. 9. 

10 Herodotus, vi. 61 sgq. 
11 Hruza, Bettrdge zur Geschichte des griechischen und vémischen 
Familienrechtes, ii. 31 sqq. 
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presupposed the dissolution of the first,} or at all events that 
the taking of a second wife was regarded as an offence against 
the first, probably giving her the right of dissolving her 
marriage.2. Owing to exceptional circumstances, however, 
bigamy may have been legal at Athens for a few years, 
between 411 and 403 B.c. O. Miiller maintains that after 
the Sicilian expedition a law was passed there allowing a 
married man to take a secondary wife, with a view to in- 
creasing the citizen body, which had been so much reduced 
that marriageable girls could not find husbands; but this 
institution was abolished on the restitution of the demo- 
cracy.? Concubinage existed at Athens at all times, and was 
hardly censured by public opinion.t But it was well 
distinguished from marriage: it conferred no rights on the 
madkaxy, and the children were vo@ct, bastards.> The law 
hardly took any notice of it at all, except that it authorised 
aman to slay with impunity an offender caught flagrante 
delicto whom he found either with his wife or with his 
concubine.® 

Roman marriage was strictly monogamous. A second 
marriage concluded by a married person was invalid, 
although it was not subject to punishment during the Re- 
public and the early Empire; Diocletian was the first who 
punished bigamy.” Liaisons between married men and 
mistresses were not uncommon by the close of the Re- 
public ; but such a relation was not considered lawful con- 
cubinage in after times. According to Paulus, a man who 
had an uxor could not have a concubina at the same time.® 

1 See Beauchet, Histoive du droit privé de la République Athénienne, 
1. 41 Sqq. 

: vy. Wilamowitz-Moellendorft and Niese, Staat und Gesellschaft 
dev Griechen und Rémer, p. 34. 

3 Miiller, ‘ Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des attischen Biirger- 
und Eherechts,’ in Jahvbiicher f. classische Philologie, xxv. Supple- 
mentband, p. 796 sq. 

4 Cf. Ovatio in Neaevam, in Demosthenes, p. 1386. 

5 Beauchet, op. cit. i. 82 sqq. Hruza, op. cit. ii. 66, 70 sqq. 

6 Demosthenes, Ovatio contra Aristocratem, § 55, p. 637. Lysias, 
Pro caede Evatosthenis apologia, § 31. 

7 Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht, p. 701. 

8 Cicero, De oratore, i. 40, § 183. ® Digesta, i. 16. 144. 
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Marital faithfulness, however, was not required. The 
Romans defined adultery as sexual intercourse with another 
man’s wife; the intercourse of a married man with an 
unmarried woman was not regarded as adultery.+ 
Considering that monogamy prevailed as the only legiti- 
mate form of marriage in Greece and Rome, it cannot be 
‘said that Christianity introduced obligatory monogamy 
into the Western world. Indeed, although the New Testa- 
ment assumes monogamy as the normal or ideal form of 
marriage, it does not expressly prohibit polygyny, except 
in the case of a bishop and a deacon.? It has been argued 
that it was not necessary for the first Christian teachers to 
condemn polygyny because monogamy was the universal 
rule among the peoples in whose midst it was preached ; 
but this is certainly not true of the Jews, who still both 
permitted and practised polygyny at the beginning of the 
Christian era. Some of the Fathers accused the Jewish 
Rabbis of sensuality ;? but no Council of the Church in 
the earliest centuries opposed polygyny, and no obstacle 
was put in the way of its practice by kings in countries 
where it had occurred in the times of paganism. In the 
middle of the sixth century Diarmait, king of Ireland, had 
two queens and two concubines.4- Polygyny was frequently 
practised by the Merovingian kings. Charles the Great 
had two wives and many concubines ; and one of his laws 
seems to imply that polygyny was not unknown even 
among priests. In later times Philip of Hesse and Frede- 
tick William IJ. of Prussia contracted bigamous marriages 
with the sanction of the Lutheran clergy.* Luther himeelf 
approved of the bigamy of the former, and so did Melanch- 


1 Vinnius, In quatuor libros institutionum imperialium commen- 
tavius, iv. 18. 4, p. 993. Cf. Digesta, i. 16. 101. 1; Mommsen, 
op. cit. p. 688 sq. 

2 1 Timothy, iti. 2,12. % Krauss, Talmudische Archdologie, ii. 28. 

4 d’Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit. vi. 292. 

5 Thierry, Narratives of the Merovingian Eva, p.17sqg. v.Hellwald, 
Die menschliche Familie, p. 558 n.1. Hallam, Europe during the 
Middle Ages, i. 420 n. 2. 

6 Friedberg, Lehrbuch des katholischen und evangelischen Kirchen- 
rechts, i. 436, note to § 143. 
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thon.1 On various occasions Luther speaks of polygyny 
with considerable toleration. It had not been forbidden by 
God; even Abraham, who was a “perfect Christian,’’ had two 
wives. It is true that God had allowed such marriages to 
certain men of the Old Testament only in particular 
circumstances, and if a Christian wanted to follow their 
example he had to show that the circumstances were similar 
in his case ; 2 but polygamy was undoubtedly preferable to 
divorce.2 In 1650, soon after the Peace of Westphalia, 
when the population had been greatly reduced by the 
Thirty Years’ War, the Frankish Kreistag at Nuremberg 
passed the resolution that thenceforth every man should be 
allowed to marry two women.‘ Certain Christian sects 
have even advocated polygyny with much fervour. In 1531 
the Anabaptists openly preached at Munster that he who 
wants to be a true Christian must have several wives.> And 
the Mormons, as all the world knows, regard polygyny as a 
divine institution. Sir Richard Burton observes that 
among them, as among polygamists generally, the first 
wife is the wife and assumes the husband’s name and title.® 

1 Késtlin, Martin Luther, ii. 475 sqq. 7 Ibid. i. 693 sq. 

3 Ibid. i. 347; ii. 257. + v. Hellwald, op. cit. p. 559 note. 

5 Ibid. p. 558 n. 1. 6 Burton, City of the Saints, p. 518. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


MONOGAMY AND POLYGYNY 
(Concluded) 


From the survey of facts we now come to the question 
how to explain them. Why are some peoples polygynous 
and others strictly monogamous; and why is polygyny 
more frequent, or the number of wives in polygynous mar- 
riages larger, among some polygynous peoples than among 
others? These questions cannot be answered in every 
detail; but it is easy to show that there are certain circum- 
stances that have a tendency to produce polygyny and others 
that make for monogamy. One factor which has un- 
doubtedly exercised much influence upon the form of 
marriage is the numerical proportion between the sexes. 

It has been asserted that monogamy is the natural form 
of human marriage, because there is an almost equal number 
of men and women. But this is a fallacious argument. 
The proportion of the sexes varies, and in some cases varies 
greatly, among different peoples. Sometimes they are 
about equal in number, sometimes there are more men than 
women, sometimes there are more women than men.” 
Now there can be no donbt that a frequent cause of 
polygyny is an excess of marriageable women and a frequent 
cause of monogamy a comparative scarcity of them. 

We know little about the proportion of the sexes among 
the South American Indians, who as a rule are not much 
addicted to polygyny. With reference to the Yahgans, 
Mr. Bridges wrote to me from Tierra del Fuego, where, as 
he says, polygyny is practised “‘in some districts very 

$2 
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rarely, in others more frequently, but in no part generally ”’ :—- 
“On several occasions when some hundreds of natives 
have been gathered together, I have taken censuses of them, 
and have always found the sexes equal or nearly so... . 
War was unknown, though fightings were frequent, but 
women took part in them as energetically as the men, and 
suffered equally with them—if anything more.’ Among 
the Pampas the women are a minority, in consequence of 
the terrible wars made on them by the gauchos of Rosas.! 
Azara states that among the Guanas the men are much more 
numerous than the women, whereas among the Guarani 
there are fourteen women to thirteen men.2 Among the 
Brazilian Indians, according to v. Martius, the number 
varied in some villages in favour of the male sex, in others 
in favour of the female.? In some cases we hear of an excess 
of females and polygyny connected with it. In his descrip- 
tion of the Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco Mr. 
Grubb writes :—‘‘ Polygamy is not the natural instinct of 
the Indian. It is only found to exist among tribes where, 
owing to devastating wars, the men have been so reduced 
in number that the women largely outnumber them, . . 
but it gradually ceases as the balance of the sexes is restored. 
.. . The tribes practising polygamy lie on the south-west 
frontier, and are strong and powerful, with warlike in- 
stincts.”* Speaking of the polygyny of rich Araucanians, 
who have a considerable number of wives, Molina observes 
that there does not “arise any inconvenience from the 
scarcity of women, as the number of females is much greater 
than the males, which is always the case in those countries 
where polygamy is permitted.”> Concerning the Guaraunos 
M. Chaffanjon writes, ‘‘ Le nombre des femmes dépassant 
celui des hommes, la polygamie s’ensuit.’’® 

Among the Indian tribes of North America, who, generally 
speaking, practised polygyny more extensively than the 

1 Guinnard, Thyee Years’ Slavery among the Patagonians, p. 134. 

® Azara, op. cit. ii. 93, 59 sq. 

3 v. Martius, op. cit. i. 304 sg. note **. 

* Grubb, Anu Unknown People, p. 215 sq. 

5 Molina, op. cit, ii. 116. Cf. Guinnard, op. cit. p. 134. 

® Chaffanjon, op. cit. p. 11. 
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South American tribes, there were often more women than 
men.’ The census of the Creeks taken in 1832 showed 6,555 
men and 7,142 women ; that of the Indian population around 
Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, the Upper Mississippi, 
&c., in the same year, 3,144 men and 3,571 women, excluding 
children ; that of the Nez Percés in Oregon, taken in 1851 
by Dr. Dart, 698 men and 1,182 women.? The last-mentioned 
‘Indians were much addicted to polygyny.? In some other 
tribes the excess of women was greater still‘ ‘As all 
nations of Indians in their natural condition,” says Catlin, 
“are unceasingly at war with the tribes that are about 
them, . . . their warriors are killed off to that extent, 
that in many instances two, or sometimes three women to 
a man are found in a tribe.’”’> An old Apache warrior, 
wise in the traditions of his people, told Cremony that 
there was a time when it was considered proper for a man to 
have one wife only, but that the losses by war and other 
causes “had so reduced the number of the males that it 
was judged politic to make a change in this custom.’® Of 
the Seri Indians we are told that ‘‘ the tribal population is 
preponderantly feminine, so that polygyny naturally 
prevails.”? On the other hand, among the Upper Cali- 
fornians’ and the Loucheux Indians® the females are said 
to be fewer than the males. : 

1 Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i. 264 (Tarahumare). Powers, 
Tribes of California, p. 243 (Shastika). Lisiansky, Voyage round the 
World, p. 237 (natives of the Sitka Islands). Meares, Voyages to 
the North-West Coast of America, p. 268. 

2 Schoolcraft, Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge (Indian Tribes 
of the United States), iv. 577; iii. 601 sg.; v. 707. For other tribes 
see 77d. iii. 615, 632; iv. 590. 

3 Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, of. cit. p. 184. 

4 Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family, p. 477. Catlin, Illustrations of the Manners, &c. of the 
North American Indians, i. 212. Cf. Schoolcraft, op. cit. iii. 562 sq. 

5 Catlin, op. cit. i. 119. ® Cremony, op. cit. p. 249. 

? McGee, ‘Seri Indians,’ in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. vol. xvii. 
pt. i. 2709. 

8 Coulter, ‘Notes on Upper California,’ in Jour. Roy. Geograph. 
Soc. v. 67. 

® Hardisty, ‘Loucheux Indians,’ in Smithsonian Report, 1866, 
p. 312 Kirby, ‘ Journey to the Youcan,’ ibid. 1864, p. 418. 
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Among some of the Eskimo tribes there is a preponderance 
of women, owing to the higher mortality among the men. 
Dr, Sutherland found that the average age of 109 Eskimo 
was nearly 22 years—that of the females 245 and that of the 
males 19'3 years.1 The men pass most of their time at sea, 
in snow and rain, heat and cold, and many of them are 
drowned ; and the result of this manner of living is that few 
of them attain the age of fifty, whereas many women reach 
the age of seventy or even eighty. Such circumstances 
naturally lead to polygyny.? Among the Iwillik and 
Kinipetu, where at least half of the married men had two 
wives, there was a surplus of women.? On the other hand, 
there was no such surplus among the Netchillik, where the 
number of unmarried young men was comparatively large 
and but a few men had two wives; among their children 
there were plenty of boys and only few girls—as their 
neighbours said, because they killed many of their female 
babes as soon as they were born.* Nor was there any excess 
of women among the Ita Eskimo of Western Greenland, 
who, destitute of boats and with fewer sources of livelihood 
at their disposal, were, as a compensation, less exposed to 
the perils of the sea; and the consequence of this was 
monogamy.> Among the Eskimo of Cumberland Sound 
the males outnumber the females; and ‘‘the scarcity 
of women at present in proportion to the men makes poly- 
gamy a luxury only to be indulged in by the wealthy.’’ 
Among the Chukchee, according to the data in the census 
of 1897 as collected by Gondatti and Bogoras, the number of 
women as compared to that of men forms in the Maritime 
portion of the tribe 108 per cent. and among the Reindeer 
Chukchee tor per cent., and the total for the whole tribe is 
102 per cent. The difference between the Maritime and 
Reindeer Chukchee depends on the far greater danger and 

1 Sutherland, ‘On the Esquimaux,’ in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. London, 
lv. 213. 

2 King, in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. London, i. 152. Reclus, Primitive - 
Folk, p. 31. Armstrong, Personal Narvative of the Discovery of the 
North-West Passage, p. 195. 

3 Gilder, op. cit. p. 246. 4 Ibid. p. 246 sq. 

5 Reclus, op. cit. p. 31 sq. 6 Kumlien, op. cit. p. 16 sq. 
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risk of life which the Maritime hunters incur.! That 
polygyny, as we have seen, is rare among the former is not 
surprising considering how small the surplus of females is, 
but the general proportion of the sexes among the Reindeer 
Chukchee does not account for the fact that in some of their 
localities one-third or more of all the marriages are poly- 
gynous. The decline of polygyny among the Yakut is 
attributed partly to their decreasing prosperity and the 
rather large bride price, but partly also to the fact that 
girls die more frequently in infancy than boys, being less 
carefully tended. 

There is a considerable shortage of women at Port Blair 
in the Andaman Islands, where polygyny is on that account 
said to be almost unknown,’ and among the inhabitants of 
the Nicobars.4 The males are said to outnumber the females 
among the monogamous Veddas of Ceylon,* Orang Laut of 
Malacca,® and Orang Akit of Sumatra,’ as also among the 
Kubus,® who as a rule live in monogamy. Elsewhere in 
Sumatra men and women are about equal in number,? whilst 
in Sarawak the women are less numerous than the men;?° 
and in neither of these places, as we have seen, is polygyny 
much practised. The exceptional prevalence of polygyny 
at Sialum in Kaiser Wilhelm Land is due to the great pre- 
ponderance of women,?1 whereas among the Jabim most of 
the men are said to have to content themselves with one 
wife because the excess of women is very slight.1? The 
predominance of monogamy in New Caledonia is attributed 
to a similar cause ;1% indeed, according to M. Moncelon, 

1 Bogoras, op. cit. p. 550 sq. 

2 Miss Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 112. 

3 Lowis, op. cit. p. 66 sq. 1 Ibid. p. 99. 

5 Sarasin, Ergebnisse naturwissenschaftlicher Forschungen auf 
Ceylon, ili. 462 sq. 

8 Stevens, in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. xxviii. 88. 

7 Moszkowski, Auf neuen Wegen durch Sumatra, p. 40. Idem, 
‘Ueber: zwei nicht-malayische Stamme von Ost-Sumatra,’ in 
Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. xl. 229. 

8 Hagen, Die Ovang Kubu auf Sumatra, p. 133. 

® Marsden, op. cit. p. 272. 109 Low, Sarawak, p. 146. 

11 Neuhauss, op. cif. i. 152. 12 Vetter, loc. cit. p. 88. 
18 de Rochas, op. cit. p. 228. Lambert, of. cit. p. 95. 
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the men even outnumber the women.! From various islands 
in the Pacific Ocean we have records of a striking excess of 
males over females.2. Mr. Inglis states that on the side 
of the island of Aneiteum (New. Hebrides) where he had 
his mission, there were, in 1876, 446 males, out of whom 
277 were unmarried, and only 267 females, out of whom 
g8 were unmarried; the whole population was professedly 
Christian. At Port Olry, in the same group, Dr. Speiser 
found that the number of women amounted to about one- 
fourth of that of the men. He says that one reason for 
this disproportion is the custom of killing all the widows 
of a chief, which was all the more pernicious because the 
chiefs, as a rule, owned most of the young ‘females; but 
this custom is now dying out.* On some of the Solomons, 
according to Mr. Elton, “especially on Ugi and San 
Christoval, there are more men than women’’ > and the 
same is, according to Dr. Thurnwald, the case in Buin.® 
A census taken in 1912 among the coast people of the 
Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain showed 1,510 males 
and 1,266 females.? About the middle of the last century 
Thomson wrote that in every New Zealand village there 
was an excess of males; infanticide was then rare,® but it 
was said that children often perished from want of suitable 
care, and that girls, being less valuable than boys, suffered 
most from this cause.® The Maori census of 1881 gave 


1 Moncelon, in Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. Paris, ser. iii. vol. ix. 367. 

2 Mallicolo (Eckardt, ‘Der Archipel der Neu-Hebriden,’ in 
Verhandlungen des Vereins fiiy naturwissenschaftliche Unterhaliung 
zu Hamburg, iv. 21 n.*), Luf to the west of the Admiralty Islands 
(Parkinson, of. cit. p. 442), Sandwich Islands (Ellis, Tour through 
Hawaii, p. 414; Marcuse, Die Hawaiischen Inseln, p. 109), Maupiti 
(Montgomery, Journal of Voyages and Travels by Tyerman and 
Bennet, ii. 12). Melville (Typee, p. 281) says of the Typees of 
Nukahiva :—‘‘ The males considerably outnumber the females. 
This holds true of many of the islands of Polynesia.”’ 

3 Inglis, In the New Hebrides, p. 339 Sq. 

4 Speiser, Two Years with the Natives in the Western Pacific, p. 118. 

’ Elton, in Jour. Anthy. Inst. xvii. 94. 

6 Thurnwald, op. cit. ili. 81. 7 Burger, op. cit. p. 29 n. 1. 

8 Cf. Tregear, Maori Race, p. 50. 

® Thomson, Story of New Zealand, ii, 287. 
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1,235 males, and the census of 1886 1,169 males, to 3,000 
females ; the Registrar-General came to the conclusion that 
there was a much higher death-rate among the adult Maori 
females than among the adult males.1_ On the other hand, 
we are told by Colenso that polygamy did not cause a 
disproportion of marriageable women among the Maori, 
as many males were being continually killed in their frequent 
battles. The missionary Ellis thought that in Tahiti, 
at the time of his arrival, there were probably four or five 
men to one woman ;? here,‘ as in some of the other islands,§ 
female infanticide reduced the number of women. In 
Easter Island, according to the estimates of Cook and La 
Pérouse, the males were twice as numerous as the females.® 
In 1868, when H.M:S. ‘ Topaze ”’ visited the island, there 
were about goo natives left, and of these more than two- 
thirds were males.? In 1872 La Flore’s expedition found 
275 inhabitants, of whom only 55 were females.® Ten 
years later Geiseler counted 67 men, 39 women, and 44 
children.® Infanticide is said to have been very rare, but 
the island has been visited again and again by raiders who 
carried off large numbers of inhabitants, and others have 
been removed by Chilian and Tahitian Jesuits.1° In rg1I, 
when the population amounted to 228 individuals, there 
were aS many women as men.?! The larger number of 
males in many of the Pacific islands was undoubtedly a 
cause of the predominance of monogamous practices noticed 


1 Gisborne, Colony of New Zealand, ii. 283, 325. 

2 Colenso, Maori Races of New Zealand, p. 26. Cf. Tregear, 
op. cit. p. 297. 

8 Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. 258. 4 Ibid. i. 257 sq. 

5 Sandwich Islands (Ellis, Tour through Hawati, p. 414; Marcuse, 
op. cit. p. 109), Maupiti (Montgomery, op. cit. ii. 12). 

6 Tregear, ‘ Easter Island,’ in Jour. Polynesian Soc. i. tor. La 
Pérouse, Voyage vound the World, ii. 28. Cf. v. Kotzebue, Voyage 
of Discovery into the South Sea, iii. 226. 

? Cooke, in Smithsonian Report, 1897, pt. i. 712. 

8 Stolpe, ‘ Paskén,’ in Ymer, iii. 167. 

® Geiseler, op. cit. p. 19. 

10 Jbid. p. 30. Tregear, in Jour. Polynesian Soc. i. 101. 

11 Knoche, ‘ Einige Beobachtungen iiber Geschlechtsleben und 
Niederkunft auf der Osterinsel,’ in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. xliv. 661. 
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above. In Easter Island it led to obligatory monogamy, 
so strictly enforced that even the head men had to content 
themselves with a single wife.! 

From Africa we extremely seldom hear of any people 
among whom the males outnumber the females. This, 
however, is stated to be the case in the Quissama tribe of 
Angola2—one of the few African tribes who are said to be 
monogamous. Among the Wapokomo of British East 
Africa the inhabitants of some of the smaller villages seem 
to be monogamous, owing to the paucity of women caused 
by raids made on them by Somal and Swahili? Among 
a large number of African peoples, on the other hand, there 
are more women than men; and this fact goes a long way 
to explain the great prevalence of polygyny in Africa. 
According to Ellis, it was supposed by the missionaries in 
Madagascar that in consequence of the destructive ravages 
of war there were, among the free portion of the inhabitants, 
in some of the provinces five, and in others three, women to 
one man.4 Among the Auin, belonging to the Kalahari 
Bushmen, some of whom are much addicted to polygyny, 
there are more women than men ;° and as regards the Bush- 
men in general, Theal expresses the opinion that the pro- 
portion between the sexes made them first polygamists 
and then monogamists.* Among the Kafirs polygyny was 
largely the result of their constant feuds and wars, which 
caused the number of women to be much greater than that 
of men; but nowadays it is unusual to find men with more 
than one wife or two wives, since no longer a sufficient number 
of men are being killed off in war.?7’ Among the Thonga 
polygyny was very much fostered by the Gungunyane wars, 
which greatly diminished the number of men. Of the 


1 Geiseler, op. cit. p. 29. # Price, in Jour. Anthy. Inst. i. 189. 

3 Gregory, op. cit. p.- 343- 

4 Ellis, History of Madagascar, i. 152. 

’ Kaufmann, in MJittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xxiii. 136. 

6 Theal, Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa south of the 
Zambesi, p. 47. 

7 Lichtenstein, Travels in Southern Africa, i. 244. Theal, op. 
cit. p. 235. Kidd, The Essential Kafir, p. 227. 

8 Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, i, 272. 
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Awemba in Northern Rhodesia we are told that there is 
still a superfluity of women, with polygyny as the result, 
owing to the practice of sparing them in warfare.1_ Speaking 
of the Central Africans, more particularly those of Congo, 
Mr. Ward observes that the number of women is generally 
greatly in excess of the male population because men are 
so frequently killed in their incessant intertribal battles.2 
There are said to be, or to have been, moré women than 
men among the Edeeyahs of Fernando Po,* the Kru of the 
Grain Coast,’ the Negroes of the Gold Coast,5 the Latuka,§ 
the Waguha of West Tanganyika,’ and the Wateita.2 A 
census taken in Lagos in 1872 showed among the population 
of African origin 27,774 men and 32,353 women.® In Ma 
Bung, in the Timannee country, Major Laing counted three 
women to one man.#° Among the Bantu Kavirondo, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hobley, “‘ the women outnumber the men prob- 
ably three or four to one.’’!4 Dr. Felkin states that among 
the Baganda the proportion of females to males was about 
34 to one ;1* and Mr. Roscoe says that some of their old 
people told him that there were fully three women to one 
man.18 

As appears from statements quoted above, the prepon- 
derance of women depends among many peoples, partly 
at least, on the higher mortality of the men, whether this 
mortality be due to the dangerous life the men have to 


1 Gouldsbury and Sheane, op. cit. pp. 165, 168. 

2 Ward, A Voice from the Congo, p. 251. 

3 Allen and Thomson, Narrative of the Expedition sent to the 
Rivey Niger, in 1841, li. 204. 

4 Ibid. i. 117. 5 Bosman, loc. cit. p. 424. 

6 Emin Pasha in Central Afvica, p. 225. 

? Mr. A. J. Swann, in a letter. 

8 Thomson, Through Masai Land, p. 51. 

® Vogt, ‘ Die Bewohner von Lagos,’ in Globus, xli. 253. 

10 Laing, Travels in the Timannee, Koovanko, and Soolima Countries, 
P. 59. 

11 Hobley, Eastern Uganda, p. 18. Cf. Johnston, Uganda Pro- 
tectovate, pp. 746, 748. 

12 Felkin, in Proceed. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xiii. 744. See also 
Wilson and Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan, i. 150. 

13 Roscoe, Baganda, p. 97. 
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lead in order to gain their subsistence or, as is often the 
case, to the destructive influence of war. Another cause 
is the importation of women from other peoples. Leighton 
Wilson remarks that ‘‘ to supply the demand for women in 
Ashanti the surrounding country must be greatly drained 
of its female population, while none born in the kingdom 
are ever taken to these neighbouring districts to supply 
their losses.’” And so also in Southern Guinea there is a 
larger female than male population in the maritime dis- 
tricts only, where the men multiply their wives by drawing 
upon the bush tribes for them.? Dr. Felkin says that the 
large excess of females over males among the Baganda is 
due to three causes :—there is a constant influx of women 
into the country as prisoners of war; a great number of 
males are killed in war; and more females are born than 
males. To the last-mentioned cause Dr. Felkin attaches 
much importance ; but it appears that it is largely a conse- 
quence of the importation of foreign women. For it was 
found that the excess of female births occurs chiefly in 
cases where the mother is an imported woman, whereas the 
excess in births from pure Baganda women is only slight.* 
These interesting facts will be more fully stated and dis- 
cussed in another connection.4 With reference to the 
same people Mr. Roscoe quotes the statement made by some 
old natives, that ‘‘ more girls than boys were born” ;° 
and concerning another Bantu people, the Banyoro, to the 
north-west of Uganda, he writes:—‘‘ The birth rate of 
girls appears to be in excess of that of boys. Twenty-seven 
mothers who were questioned by Miss Attlee gave the total 
of children born to them as ror. Of these, 60 were girls 
and 41 were boys.’ It is a pity that the investigation was 


1 War is also said to be a cause of the disproportion between 
the sexes among the Californian Shastika (Powers, op. cit. p. 243), 
the people of Baghirmi (Nachtigal, op. cit. ii. 616), and the Waguha 
(Mr. Swann, in a letter). iz 

2 Wilson, Western Africa, pp. 181, 266. 

8 Felkin, in Proceed. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xiii. 744 sq. Idem, 
‘Contribution to the Determination of Sex,’ in Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, vol: xxxii. pt. i. 233 sqq. 4 Infra, p. 176 sq. 

5 Roscoe, Baganda, p. 97. * Idem, Northern Bantu, p. 48 sq. 
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not made on a larger scale. In the Mangbettu country, 
according to Emin Pasha, “far more female children are 
born than males.’ Among the Konde people in ‘‘ German 
East Africa,’ according to Zache, there is a conspicuous 
disproportion between boys and girls, the former being 
in the minority; and Fiilleborn adds that infanticide is 
not customary among them.* Magyar states that among 
the Kimbunda “‘ the number of girls exceeds by far that of 
boys.’’® Mr. McCall Theal doubts whether among the 
Southern Bantu the sexes are equal in number at birth, and 
points out that the census of the Cape Colony in 1904, when 
war had long ceased to have any effect upon the Bantu 
inhabitants, showed the number of males to be 692,728 
and of females 732,059, that is, nearly 106 women and 
girls to 100 men and boys.* Speaking of the Thonga, on 
the eastern coast of South Africa, M. Junod, on the other 
hand, remarks that ‘‘in ordinary circumstances, women 
are not more numerous than men in Bantu tribes.’’> And 
concerning the Akikiyu, in British East Africa, Mr. and 
Mrs. Routledge write that ‘‘ such investigations as it has 
been possible to make confirm the natural anticipation that 
the births in each sex are fairly equal’’; but they add 
that it is difficult to arrive at figures, even approximately 
correct, with regard to the size of the families.® When 
Bruce travelled to discover the source of the Nile, he was in 
the habit of asking the people with whom he came into 
contact in towns and in the country ‘‘ how many children 
they had, or their fathers, their next neighbours, or acquaint- 
ance,” and arrived at the conclusion that “ through’ the 
Holy Land, the country called Horan, in the Isthmus of 
Suez, and the parts of the Delta, unfrequented by strangers ”’ 
the proportion of the sexes was something less than three 
women to one man, and “ from Suez to the Straits of Babel- 


1 Emin Pasha in Central Africa, p. 209. 

2 Zache, quoted by Fiilleborn, op. cit. p. 345. 

5 Magyar, Reisen in Stid-Afrika, p. 284. 

‘ Theal, Yellow and Dark-skinned People, p. 235. 
5 Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, i. 271. 

5 Routledge, op. cit. p. 135. 
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mandeb, which contains the three Arabias,”’ fully four women 
to one man.1 This statement, though contradicted, has 
hardly been proved to be entirely groundless; and the 
same may be said of Montesquieu’s well-known assertion 
that in the hot regions of the Old World more girls are 
born than boys,? which was opposed by Siissmilch® and 
Chervin.4 However exaggerated it be on account of its 
generality, it nevertheless seems to be true of certain African 
peoples. It is interesting to note that in the United States, 
contrary to what is the case among the white population, 
“it would seem that an excess of male births does not 
characterise the negro race, but rather the contrary.’’> 
It has been suggested that polygyny leads to the birth of 
a greater proportion of female infants.* In support of this 
suggestion Burton quotes M. Remy and Mr. Hyde, according 
to whom the censuses of the Mormons showed a great excess 
of female births ;?7 but Mr. Newcomb found among them 
“the usual preponderance of male births.”"® Dr. Campbell, 
who attended to this subject in the harems of Siam, concluded 
that the proportion of male to female births is the same as 
from monogamous unions ;® and Mr. Sanderson found that 
among the Kafirs resident in Natal and the adjoining coun- 
tries there was no surplus of female births in their poly- 
gynous families.1° The facts collected by the latter, however, 
are too few to warrant any positive deductions of a general 
character ; and the like must be said of the information on 
1 Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile, i. 284 sq. 
® Montesquieu, De l’esprit des loix, book xvi. ch. 4. 
3 Stissmilch, Die gétiliche Ovdnung in den Vevanderungen des 
menschlichen Geschlechts, ii. 258, 259, &c. 
* Chervin, Recherches medico-philosophiques sur les causes physiques 
de la polygamie dans les pays chauds, pp. 38, &c. 
5 Newcomb, Statistical Inquiry into the Probability of Causes of 
the Production of Sex in Human Offspring, p. 8. 
§ Burton, City of the Saints, p. 521. Idem, Abeokuta, i. 212 note. 
? Idem, City of the Saints, p. 521. 
8 Newcomb, op. cit. p. 27. 
. * Summary of Campbell’s paper ‘On Polygamy’ in Anthropo- 
logical Review, vol. viii. p. cviii. 
10 Sanderson, ‘ Polygamous Marriage among the Kafirs of Natal,’ 
in Jour. Anthr. Inst. viii. 254 sqq. 
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the subject which Mr. Cousins and Mr. Eyles have sent 
me from the same part of South Africa. Anyhow it is 
impossible to believe that polygynous intercourse per se 
could cause such an excess. As Darwin remarks, hardly 
any animal has been rendered so highly polygynous as 
English race-horses, and nevertheless their male and female 
offspring are almost exactly equal in number.1 

Although our knowledge of the proportion between the 
sexes among the lower races is very defective, I think we 
may safely say that whenever there is a marked and more or 
less permanent majority of women in a savage tribe polygyny 
is allowed. I have found no reliable statement to the 
contrary, and cannot believe that savage custom would 
make monogamy obligatory if any considerable number of 
women were thereby doomed to celibacy. On the other 
hand, there may very well be polygyny where the sexes are 
equal in number or the males form the majority ; we find 
polygyny, for instance, among Australian tribes and the 
natives of Buin in spite of their surplus of men. In such 
cases some men have to live unmarried at least for part of 
their life, and unmarried men are found even where there 
are more females than males. But although an excess of 
females leads to polygyny, it is never the sole or complete 
cause of polygyny, indeed it is only an indirect cause of it. 
Whilst the existence of available women facilitates polygyny 
or makes it possible, the direct cause of it is generally the 
men’s desire to have more than one wife. There are various 
reasons for this desire. 

First, monogamy requires of a man periodical continence. 
He has to live apart from his wife for a certain time every 
month. At the lower stages of civilisation a menstruous 
woman is an object of superstitious fear ; ignorance of the 
nature of female periodicity often leads to the idea that the 
flow of blood comes from a wound caused by the bite of a 
supernatural animal or by congress with such an animal 
or with an evil spirit.2. And being looked upon as a danger 
to those around her the menstruots woman is subject to 

1 Darwin, Descent of Man, i. 378 sq. 
® Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 191 sqq. 
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taboos of various kinds: she must not touch or prepare 
food which is to be eaten by somebody else, she must not 
eat with her husband, she may be secluded altogether.? 
Among the natives of the Kimberley district in West 
Australia, for instance, during the period of menstruation 
the females isolate themselves for a week, carefully avoiding 
even the most casual meeting with men.? Ridley tells us 
of an Australian native who, finding that his wife had lain 
on his blanket during menstruation, killed her, and died 
of terror in a fortnight. Sexual intercourse with a 
menstruous woman is naturally looked upon as particularly 
dangerous ; the Araucanians‘ and the tribes near Fort 
Johnston in British Central Africa,® for example, believe 
that such intercourse exposes the man to some disease which 
may easily prove fatal. No wonder, then, that married life 
among so many peoples has to be interrupted during the 
monthly periods of the wife. Yet the prohibition is not 
universal. The Akamba in East Africa have, in fact, the 
very opposite custom : “ when a married woman menstruates, 
the husband cohabits with her that night, the idea being 
that she will probably conceive.’”’ 

1 Ibid. p. 165 sq. 

2 Hardman, ‘ Notes on some Habits and Customs of the Natives 
of the Kimberley District,’ in Proceed. Roy. Irish Academy, ser. 
ili, vol. i. 73. 

4 Ridley, ‘Report on Australian Languages and Traditions,’ in 
Jour. Anthr. Inst. ii. 268. 

4 Guevara, ‘ Folklore Arancano,’ in Anales de la Universidad de 
Chile, cxxvii. 625. 5 Stannus, in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xl. 305. 

® Schooleraft, op. cit. v. 183 (Blackfeet). Jones, ‘ Kutchin 
Tribes,’ in Smithsonian Report, 1866, p. 326. Dall, Alaska, p. 403 
Kaniagmiut). Steller, Beschreibung von dem Lande Kamtschatka, 
p. 347s8g. Riedel, De sluik- en kroeshavige rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua, p. 263 (Aru Islanders). Alberti, De Kaffers aan de Zuidkus 
van Afrika, p. 136 sg. Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, i. 187 
(Thonga). Hutter, op. cit. p. 379 (Bali). Martron, ‘ Les “ Eki”’ 
des Fang’ (in Kamerun), in Anthropos i. 755- Landolphe, op. cit. 
ii. 51 (people of Benin). Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, p. 206 ; 
Spieth, op. cit. p. 62* (Ewhe). Bosman, Joc. cit. pp. 423, 527 (West 
African negroes). Waitz, op. cit. ii, 121 (negroes). Andree, 
Zuy Volkskunde dey Juden, p. 142. Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib, 
i. 458 sqq. 7 Hobley, Ethnology of A-Kamba, p. 65. 
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Among many peoples the husband must also abstain 
from his wife during her pregnancy,’ or at least during the 
latter stage of it.2. A pregnant woman is often regarded as 
unclean: she may be forbidden to wait upon her husband, 
or to eat with him, or to eat of game caught by hounds, 
as it is believed that otherwise these would never again 
be able to hunt. Sexual intercourse with her may injure 
or kill the child.t| Among the Warega in the Belgian Congo 
the husband may cohabit with his pregnant wife until her 
delivery draws near, but if he has connection with any 
other woman it is supposed that the child will die So 
also among the Bahuana men do not abstain from their 


1 Whiffen, North-West Amazons, p. 146 (Witoto and Boro). 
de Poincy, Histoive naturelle et morale des Isles Antilles, p. 548. 
Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 267 (Azteks). Ashe, op. cit. p. 249 (Shawnee). 
Lahontan, New Voyages to North-America, p. 458; Charlevoix, 
Voyage to North-America, ii. 41 (Algonkin). Zimmermann, op. cit. 
i. 27 (Malays). Riedel, op. cit. p. 263 (Aru Islanders), Keate, 
Account of the Pelew Islands, p. 321. Seligman, Melanesians of 
British New Guinea, p. 582 (Southern Massim). Johnston, George 
Grenfell and the Congo, ii. 671. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, 
p. 148. Idem, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 137 (Boloki), Torday 
and Joyce, ‘ Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Mbala,’ in Jour. 
Anthr. Inst. xxxv. 420. Iidem, ‘Notes on the Ethnography of the 
Ba-Yaka,’ ibid. xxxvi. 51. Landolphe, op. cit. ii. 51 (people of 
Benin). Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, p. 206. Reade, Savage 
Africa, pp. 45, 243; Waitz, op. cit. ii. 120 sg. (various negro tribes). 
Mangin, in A nthyopos, ix. 488 (Mossi of the Western Sudan). Merker, 
Die Masai, p. 50. Hollis, Nandi, p. 66. Felkin, in Proceed. Roy. 
Soc. Edinburgh, xiii. 745 (Baganda). v. Behr, in Mittheil. Deutsch. 
Schutzgeb. vi. 83 (Makua). Fiilleborn, op. cit. p. 61 (tribes in the 
Ruwuma district). Johnston, British Central Africa, p. 411. 
Beauregard, ‘En Asie; Kachmir et Tibet,’ in Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
Paris, ser, iii. vol. v. p. 264 n. 6 (Massagetae). Gray, China, i. 185. 

? Laufer, in American Anthropologist, N.S. ii. 320 (Gold on the 
Amoor). Kaufmann, in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xxiii. 157 
(Auin). Alberti, -op. cit. p. 136 sq. (Kafirs; cf. Kropf, op. cit. 
P. 153). Hutter, op. cit. p. 379 (Bali). Martrou, in Axthropos, i. 
755 (Fang of Kamerun). 3 Crawley, op. cit. p. 167. 

4 Weeks, Bakongo, p. 148. Idem, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 137 
(Boloki). Fiilleborn, of. cit. p. 61 (tribes in the Ruwuma district). 
Merker, Masai, p. 51. Mangin, in Anthropos, ix. 488 (Mossi of the 
Western Sudan). Gray, China, i. 185. 

5 Delhaise, op. cit. p. 147. 
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wives during the early stages of pregnancy, and it may even 
be said “ that the only time during which a woman contents 
herself with her husband is during pregnancy, since it is 
believed that adultery at this period would prove fatal to 
the child.” Sometimes intercourse between married people 
is not only allowed but is considered favourable or even 
necessary to the growth of the fetus.2 But ideas of this 
kind, which certainly do not encourage polygyny, are no 
doubt quite exceptional. 

In a still higher degree than the obligatory abstinence 
from conjugal intercourse during pregnancy does the neces- 
sity to refrain from such intercourse after child-birth lead 
to polygynous practices. Sometimes the period of absti- 
nence lasts for a certain number of months, in other cases 
it lasts for years. Of a great number of simple peoples 
we are told that the husband must not cohabit with his 
wife until the child is weaned; and this prohibition is 
severe enough, as the suckling-time lasts sometimes for 
about a year or a little longer, but more often for two or 


1 Torday and Joyce, in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xxxvi. 288. In Sierra 
Leone it is also believed that if a married woman during pregnancy 
is guilty of adultery, she will have a miscarriage or the child will be 
stillborn (Vergette, op. cit. p. 8). 

2 Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, i. 188 (Thonga). Johnston, 
George Grenfell and the Congo, ii. 676 (Niam-Niam). 

8 Whiffen, op. cit. p. 146 (Witoto and Boro of the North-West 
Amazons). Riedel, op. cit. p. 263 (Aru Islanders). v. Kotzebue, 
op. cit. iii. 210 (Caroline Islanders). Haddon, in Reports of the 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, v. 229 
(Western Islanders). Kaufmann, in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. 
xxiii, 136 (Auin). Alberti, op. cit. p. 137 (Kafirs). Johnston, 
British Central Africa, p. 411 (the more polygamous tribes), Idem, 
George Grenfell and the Congo, ii. 672. Torday and Joyce, in Jour. 
Anthr. Inst. xxxvi. 292 (Bahuana). Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, 
P. 137 (Boloki). Landolphe, op. cit. ii. 51 (people of Benin). Reade, 
Savage Africa, p. 45 (Ashanti). Emin Pasha in Central Africa, 
p. 84 (Banyoro). v. Behr, in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutegeb. vi. 83 
(Makua). Gray, China, i. 185. 

4 Torday and Joyce, in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xxxv. 410 (Bambala). 
Iidem, ibid. xxxvi. 51 (Bayaka). Hutter, op. cit. p. 379 (Bali). 
Martrou, in Anthvopos, i. 755 (Fang of Kamerun). Merker, op. cit. 
Pp. 50 (Masai). 
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three! or even four, five, or six? years. This long suckling- 
time is due chiefly to want of soft food and animal milk.® 
But though milk can be obtained,’ and even when the people 
have domesticated animals able to supply them with it,5 
this kind of food is often avoided ; the Dravidian aborigines 
of Central India, for example, regard it as an excrement,$ 
and to the Chinese milk is insupportably odious.’ It is 
feared that intercourse during the period of suckling would 


1 Felkin, in Proceed. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xiii. 745 (Baganda; 
two years, but in the lowest class of society only a few months’ 
separation is usual). Le Jeune, ‘ Relation de ce qvi s’est passé 
en la Novvelle France, en l’année 1635,’ in Jesuit Relations, viii. 
127 (Hurons), Charlevoix, Voyage to North-America, ii. 41 (Algon- 
kin). Thomson, Fijians, p. 175 sg. (Seemann says [Vidi, p. 191] 
that in Fiji “ the relatives of a woman take it as a public insult if 
any child should be born before the customary three or four years 
have elapsed’), Kropf, op. cit. p. 153 (some Kafirs). Fiilleborn, 
op. cit. p. 61 (tribes in the Ruwuma district), Poupon, in L’Anthro- 
pologie, xxvi. 125 (Baya of West Africa), Ellis, Ebe-speaking 
Peoples, p. 206. Idem, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 185. 

2 Grubb, Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, p. 63. 
Dunbar, in Magazine of American History, iv. 267 (Pawnee). Weeks, 
Bakongo, p.148. Klose, Togo unter deutscher Flagge, pp. 254 (Ewhe) 
508 (Bassari). 

3 Cf. Brett, Indian Tribes of Guiana, p. 102; Egede, Description 
of Greenland, p. 146; Thomson, Fijians, pp. 177, 180; Brough 
Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, i. 48 n.* Bonwick, ‘ Australian 
Natives,’ in Jour. Anthy. Inst. xvi. 205. Idem, Daily Life and 
Origin of the Tasmanians, p. 78. Lippert remarks (Die Geschichte 
dey Familie, p. 22), ‘‘ Thierische Milch ist so wenig die allgemeine 
Nahrung der Menschheit auf einer sehr friihen Kulturstufe gewesen, 
dass vielmehr sammtliche Volker der neuen Welt aus eigner Entwick- 
lung gar nie diese Stufe erklommen haben.” 

4 Grubb, Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, p. 63. Carver, 
Travels through the Interior Parts of North America, p. 262. Powers, 
Tribes of California, p. 271. 

5 Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 38 (Akas). Lewin, 
‘Wild Races of South-Eastern India, p. 261 (Kukis). Oldham, 
‘Communications respecting the Cassia Tribe,’ in Jour. Ethn. Soc. 
London, iii. 240 (IXhasis). Harkness, Description of a Singular 
Aboriginal Race inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, p. 78 (Kotas). 

8 Crooke, Things Indian, p. 92. 

* Huc, Travels in Tartary, i. 281. Wilson, Abode of Snow, p. 179- 
For further instances see Westermarck, Origin and Development 
of the Moral Ideas, ii. 326. 
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harm the child,’ that it would make it rachitic,? or, by 
affecting the milk or drying up the supply of it, cause the 
death of the suckling.§ Speaking of the Fijian belief 
that cohabitation during this period would impoverish the 
mother’s milk, Sir Basil Thomson observes that behind 
the superstition there is an important truth, namely, 
that a second conception taking place during the suckling- 
time must cause the child to be prematurely weaned, which 
would be followed by serious consequences as “ there is 
nothing between the mother’s milk and solid vegetable 
food.”* Among the Thonga, though conjugal intercourse 
is absolutely prohibited before “the tying of the cotton 
string ’-—a rite which takes place when the child is one 
year old—it is afterwards allowed, but the mother must not 
conceive another child before she has weaned the one she 
is nursing, nay, she must not conceive before her milk has 
entirely passed away, after the weaning ceremony; if she 
became pregnant before then it is believed that the weaned 
child ‘‘ would become thin, paralysed, with big holes below 
the shoulders.”> The Bambala, again, have the idea that 
if the man does not abstain from his wife for about a year, 
during which time the child is suckled, it would prove fatal 
to the woman ; and “ in the event of her death soon after 
childbirth, the husband is accused of being the cause and 
heavily fined, or, more often, compelled to submit to the 
poison ordeal.” But intercourse with a woman in child- 
bed may also be shunned by the man because she is regarded 
as unclean—a very widespread notion.?, Among the 

1 Fiilleborn, op. cit. p. 61. Thomson, ‘ Notes on the Basin of the 
River Rovuma,’ in Proceed. Roy. Geograph. Soc. N.S. iv. 75 (Wama- 
konde and other tribes in the Ruwuma district). Gray, China, i. 
185. 

2 Velten, op. cit. p. 12 (Swahili). 

3 Kropf, op. cit. p. 153 (some Kafirs). Poupon, in L’Anthro- 
pologie, xxvi. 125 (Baya of West Africa). Weeks, Bakongo, p. 148. 
See also Idem, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 137 (Boloki), where it is 
said that intercourse during the suckling-time is supposed to cause 
the child to die. 

* Thomson, Fijians, p. 177. 5 Junod, op. cit. i. 55, 57, 59. 

6 Torday and Joyce, in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xxxv. 410. 

7 Ploss-Bartels, op. cit. ii. 413 sqq. 
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Northern Indians, for instance, a mother has to remain in 
a small tent placed at a little distance from the others 
during a month or five weeks ;! and similar customs are 
found among many other peoples. According to early 
Aryan traditions, as von Zmigrodzki remarks, a witch and 
a woman in child-bed are persons so intimately connected 
that it is impossible to distinguish between them. 

One of the chief causes of polygyny is the attraction which 
female youth and beauty exercise upon the men. A fresh 
wife is often taken when the first grows old. A few instances 
will suffice to illustrate this widespread practice. Speaking 
of the Channel Indians distributed from the Magellan 
Straits to the Gulf of Pefias, who as a rule have one wife 
only, Dr. Skottsberg observes that a man with an old and 
ugly wife occasionally secures a younger one in addition. 
In Guiana “‘ an Indian is never seen with two young wives; 
the only case in which he takes a second is when the first 
has become old.’”’5 Among the Karaya, who like many 
other South American Indians have the custom of young 
men marrying old women, a man is not infrequently com- 
pelled to take a second wife when the first one gets advanced 
in years.® Among the Bushmen, according to Stow, the 
young men frequently contented themselves with one wife, 
whereas few of middle age had less than two, a young and 
an old one.? Of the Batwa in North-Eastern Rhodesia 
we are told that when the first wife has given birth to a few 
children and is becoming aged and worn out, the husband 
procures another who is young, and when she too is passée 


1 Hearne, Journey from Prince of Wales’s Fort to the Northern 
Ocean, p. 93. 

2 Wallawalla, a Shahaptian tribe (Wilkes, op. cit. iv. 400 sq.), 
Tlingit, Mosquito Indians, Maori (Waitz, op. cit. iii. 328; iv. 291; vi- 
131), Tongans (West, Ten Years in South-Central Polynesia, p. 254), 
&e. 

3 vy. Zmigrodzki, Die Mutter bet den Vélkern des avischen Stammes, 
Pp. 177. 

4 Skottsberg, Wilds of Patagonia, p. 97. 

5 Schomburgk, in Ralegh, Discovery of Guiana, p. 110 note. 

6 Ehrenreich, Beitrdge zur Vélkerkunde Brasiliens, p. 27. 

7 Stow, op. cit. p. 95. 
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he takes a third.1. Among the Akikiyu “ the first wife 
is usually about the same age as her husband; the man’s 
later wives are considerably younger than he is, and the 
older he grows the more difference there is in age between 
himself and his latest acquisition.”2 Among the Kunnuvans, 
a hill tribe of the Palnis in South India, it often happens 
that a little boy is married to his paternal aunt’s grown-up 
daughter, who may then consort with any man she pleases, 
while the boy-husband is considered as the father of the 
children. When he in his turn reaches the years of manhood, 
he finds his wife too old, and therefore often takes another 
wife of his own age. This custom, says Father Dahmen, 
accounts in great part for the polygamy prevalent among 
the Kunnuvans and indulged in by nearly all those who 
have the means of supporting more than one wife.? So 
also in China and Corea, where the first wife is generally 
a woman from three to eight years older than her husband,* 
the difference in age leads to polygyny or concubinage. 
But even when a man soon after he has attained manhood 
marries a woman of his own age, he may still be in the prime 
of life when the youthful beauty of his wife has passed 
away for ever. This is especially the case at the lower 
stages of civilisation, where women seem to get old much 
sooner than among ourselves. 

Thus Patagonian women are said to lose their youth at 
a very early age, “from exposure and hard work.’® Of 
the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco Mr. Grubb writes, 
“Having to move so constantly from place to place, it is 
no wonder that the poor women age quickly, more especially 
as the children are often not weaned till they are five or 
six years old.”® Among the Indians of British Guiana at 
the age of twenty-five the women have lost all the appearance 
of youth, whereas men of forty years do not look older than 


1 vy. Rosen, Tvdskfolket, p. 276. * Routledge, op. cit. p. 134. 

3 Dahmen, ‘ Kunnuvans or Mannadis,’ in Anthropos, v. 326. 

4 Ross, History of Covea, p. 311. 

5 Musters, ‘On the Races of Patagonia,’ in Jour. Anthy. Inst. 
. 196. See also Skottsberg, op. cit. p. 97. 

8 Grubb, Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, p. 63. 
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Europeans of the same age ; + of the Warraus Schomburgk 
even says that “‘ when the woman has reached her twentieth 
year, the flower of her life is gone.”’"2 Among the Mandan 
the beauty of the women vanishes soon after marriage.? 
The native women of California, according to Powers, are 
rather handsome in their free and untoiling youth, but 
after twenty-five or thirty they break down under their 
heavy burdens and become ugly. Among the Loucheux 
Indians women get “coarse and ugly as they grow old, 
owing to hard labour and bad treatment.’’® 

Koryak women soon grow old ;* and the same is true of 
the Ainu women in Yesso, partly, it is said, because of the 
exposed life they lead as children, partly because of the 
early age at which they marry and become mothers, and 
partly because of the hard life they continue to lead after- 
wards.?, Among the Manipuris and Garos the women, 
pretty when young, soon become “ hags.’’® At two and 
twenty Dyak beauty ‘‘ has already begun to fade, and the 
subsequent decay is rapid.” The Papuan women in the 
Mimika district of Dutch New Guinea become mothers as 
soon as they are capable of bearing children, and then wither 
up and shrivel away under the toil and strain of their 
laborious existence.!° In New Zealand, Tahiti, Hawai, 
and other islands of the South Sea, the beauty of the native 
women soon decays—“ the result,’’ we are told, “ of hard 
labour in some cases, and in others of early intercourse with 
the opposite sex, combined with their mode of living, which 
rapidly destroys their youthful appearance.’’!2 Among 
the aborigines of New South Wales the women age early and 


1 Bernau, op. cit. p. 59. 

2 Schomburgk, Reisen in Britisch-Guiana, i. 122. 

3 Catlin, op. cit. i, 121. 4 Powers, op. cit. pp. 20, 44. 

° Hardisty, in Smithsonian Report, 1866, p. 312. 

® Jochelson, Koryak, p. 413. 

7 St. John, ‘ Ainos,’ in Jour. Anthr. Inst. ii. 249. 

8 Dalton, op. cit. pp. 50, 66. ® Boyle, op. cit. p. 199 note. 

™ Rawling, Land of the New Guinea Pygmies, p. 133. 

11 Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in Australia and New Zealand, 
i. 311. Waitz-Gerland, op. cit. vi. 15, 22. 
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“become meagre skeletons, more like baboons than human 
beings.’’? 

In Africa, also, female beauty fades quickly. The 
Egyptian women, from the age of about fourteen to that of 
eighteen or twenty, are generally models of loveliness in 
body and limbs, but when they reach maturity their attrac- 
tions do not long survive.2. In Eastern Africa, according to 
Burton, the beauty of women is less perishable than in 
India and Arabia; but even there charms are on the wane 
at thirty, and when old age comes on the women are no 
exceptions to ‘the hideous decrepitude of the East.’’® 
Arab girls in the Sahara preserve only till about their 
sixteenth year that youthful freshness which the women 
of the north still possess in the late spring of their life.* 
In Kordofan ‘‘a woman in her twenty-fourth year is con- 
sidered passée.”> Among the Bakwileh women have no 
trace of beauty left after twenty-five.6 Speaking of the 
Wolofs in Senegambia, Winwood Reade remarks that the 
girls are very pretty with their soft and glossy black skin, 
but ‘ when the first jet of youth is passed, the skin turns 
to a dirty yellow and creases like old leather; their eyes 
sink into the skull, and the breasts hang down like the 
udder of a cow, or shrivel up like a bladder that.has burst.’’’ 
Zéller maintains that the incredibly short duration of female 
youthfulness among the negroes is only in a small degree 
due to a tendency in the race, and attributes it chiefly to 
their habits of life, especially the extremely early marriages 
of the women and the hard work which they have to perform.® 


1 Henderson, Excursions and Adventures in New South Wales, 
ii. £20. 

2 Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, i. 50. 
On the Arabs of Upper Egypt see Baker, Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 
PP. 124, 265. 

3 Burton, First Footsteps in East Africa, p. 119. 

* Chavanne, Die Sahara, p. 397. Cf. tbid. p. 81. 

5 Pallme, Travels in Kordofan, p. 63. 

6 Valdau, ‘Om Ba-kwileh-folket,’ in Ymer, v. 163. 

7 Reade, Savage Africa, p. 447. 

§ Zoller, Forschungsreisen in der deutschen Colonie Kamerun, ii. 72 sq. 
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According to Magyar, early marriages likewise account for 
the fact that among the Kimbunda the women already at 
the age between twenty-five and thirty are so utterly 
unattractive that men who can afford to have younger 
wives “non solent amplius cumillis coire.”! So also among 
the Herero,? Ovambo,? and Kafirs,4 women begin to wither 
soon after maturity, as we are told on account of hard 
labour; and the Bushmen women, it is said, soon become 
sterile from the same cause.2 In Unyoro Emin Pasha 
never saw a woman above twenty-five with babies.6 Even 
from a physiological point of view hard labour seems ta 
shorten female youth; statistics show that among the 
poorer women of Berlin menstruation ceases at a rather 
earlier age than among the well-to-do classes.’ It has 
been said that in hot countries women lose their youthfulness 
much sooner than in colder regions, whereas men are not 
affected in the same way by climate ; but, so far as I know, 
we are in want of exact information on this point. 

A further cause of polygyny is man’s taste for variety. 
The sexual instinct is dulled by long familiarity and stimu- 
lated by novelty. A shereef from Morocco was once in my 
presence asked by some English ladies why the Moors did 
not content themselves with a single wife like the Europeans. 
His answer was, ‘‘ Why, one cannot always eat fish.”® In 
Egypt, according to Lane, “fickle passion is the most 
evident and common motive both to polygamy and repeated 
divorces.’’? 

It is not, however, from sexual motives alone that a man 


1 Magyar, op. cit. p. 283. ? Chapman, op. cit. i. 342. 

3 Andersson, Lake Ngami, pp. 50, 196. 

4 v. Weber, Vier Jahve in Afrika, ii. 199, 200, 216. 

5 Thulié, ‘ Instructions sur les Bochimans,’ in Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
Paris, ser. iii. vol. iv. 421. 

6 Emin Pasha in Central Africa, p. 85. 

* Krieger, Die Menstruation, p. 174. 

8 Mr. Wilson (Persian Life and Customs, p. 263) records a similar 
answer given by a Mussulman who was asked what he thought of 
polygamy. “It is like eating,” he said; ‘‘ you do not confine 
vourself to one kind of food, but set several kinds on the table.” 

® Lane, op. cit. i. 252. Cf. supra, ti. 198. 
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may wish to have more than one wife. He may do so also 
because he is desirous of offspring, wealth, and authority. 

The barrenness of a wife, or the birth of female offspring 
only, is a very common reason for the choice of another 
partner in addition to the former one. Among the Green- 
landers, for instance, who considered it a great disgrace for 
a man to have no children, particularly no sons, a husband 
generally took a second wife if the first could not satisfy 
his desire for offspring.1 Among the Chukchee the absence 
of children is considered so great a misfortune that a good 
woman, if childless, herself insists that her husband shall 
take another wife.?, So alsoamong the Munda Kols of Chota 
Nagpur? and the Hindus of Southern India‘ a barren wife 
sometimes advises her husband to take a fresh partner, 
as Rachel gave Jacob Bilhah.5 The desire for offspring is 
one of the principal causes of polygyny in the East.6 Pro- 
fessor Hozumi says that the legal recognition of concubinage 
in Japan found its justification in the paramount importance 
of having an issue to perpetuate the ancestral cult. He 
thinks, however, that this institution took its rise in the 
licentiousness of chiefs and warriors, and that the dreaded 
misfortune of the extinction of the cult was rather a pretext ; ° 
for it was usual for the nobles to keep concubines notwith- 
standing that they had children by their wives, and the 
prevalence of the custom of adopting a son to succeed to 
the family worship made the recourse to concubinage practi- 
cally unnecessary.? The polygyny of the ancient Hindus 
seems to have been due chiefly to the dread of dying child- 
less; and the same motive persists among their modern 


1 Cranz, op. cit. i. 147. 2 Bogoras, op. cit. p. 600. 

2 Jellinghaus, in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. iii. 370. 

4 Padfield, The Hindu at Home, p. 96. © Genesis, xxx. I sqq. 

* Gray, China, i. 184. Tall, Chinese at Home, p. 48 sg. Ward, 
Land of the Blue Poppy, p. 57 (Tibetans). Benzinger, Hebrdische 
Archaologie, p. 105. Blunt, Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, i. 
227. Wallin, Reseanteckningar fran Orienten, iii. 267. Le Bon, 
La civilisation des Avabes, p. 424. 

7 Hozumi, Ancestor Worship and Japanese Law, p. 139 sqq. Cf. 
Crasselt, in Axnthropos, iii. 552; Nakajima, in Hastings, op. cit. 
viii. 459. 
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descendants. The Nambuthiris, or Brahmans of Malabar, 
Cochin, and Travancore, are said to indulge in polygyny 
partly to gratify “their desire to have a son to perform 
funeral and other ceremonies for the spirits of the departed, 
and partly to dispose of the superfluous number of girls.’ 
Sleeman thinks that not one Hindu in ten of those who can 
afford to maintain more than one wife will venture “ upon 
a sea of troubles” in taking a second, if he has a child by 
the first.2. Many Persians take a fresh wife only when the 
first one is childless ;3 and in Egypt, according to Lane, 
“a man having a wife who has the misfortune to be barren, 
and being too much attached to her to divorce her, is some- 
times induced to take a second wife, merely in the hope of 
obtaining offspring.”* It was for such a reason that 
Anaxandridas, king of Sparta,5 and Diarmait, king of 
Ireland,® contracted a second marriage. Among various 
peoples mentioned above polygyny is practised or permitted 
only when the first wife is barren or does not give birth to 
male offspring. 

Polygyny, however, is practised as a means not only of 
obtaining offspring but of obtaining a large progeny. We 
have previously discussed the reasons why men like to 
have children ;7 but there are also reasons why they may 
like to have many children. Man in a savage or barbarous 
state of society is proud of a large family, and he who has 
most kinsfolk is most. honoured and most feared.2 Among 
the Chippewa, says Keating, ‘‘the pride and honour of parents 
depend upon the extent of their family.”® Concerning 
certain Indians of North America, among whom the 


1 Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. ii. 210. 

* Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, i. 51. 

8 Wilson, Persian Life and Customs, p. 264. 

* Lane, op. cit. i. 252. 5 Supra, iii. 48. 

8 ‘d’Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit. vi. 292 sq. 

7 Supra, vol. i. ch. x. 

8 Cf. v. Martius, Beitrdége zur Ethnographie Amerika’s zumal 
Brasiliens, i. 353 note ; Waitz, op. cit. iii. 115 ; Livingstone, Mission- 
ary Travels and Reseavches in South Afvica, p. 15; d’Escayrac de 
Lauture, Die afvikanische Wiste, p. 132, 

® Keating, op. cit. ii. 156, 
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dignity of a chief was elective, Heriot remarks that “ the 
choice usually fell upon him who had the most numerous 
o‘fspring, and who was therefore considered as the person 
most deeply interested in the welfare of the tribe.’’1 Speak- 
ing of African polygyny, Burton observes that the “ culture 
of the marriage tie is necessary among savages and bar- 
barians, where, unlike Europe, a man’s relations and con- 
nections are his only friends; besides which, a multitude 
of wives ministers to his pride and influence, state and 
pleasure.” 2 I was told that in some Berber tribes in 
Morocco polygyny is much practised owing to the prevalence 
of the blood-feud, which makes it highly desirable for a 
man to have many sons. Bosman speaks of a viceroy 
tributary to the negro king of Fida who, assisted only by 
his sons and grandsons with their slaves, repulsed a powerful 
enemy who came against him; this viceroy, with his sons 
and grandsons, could make out the number of two thousand 
descendants, not reckoning daughters or any that were 
dead.? ‘ There is nothing,” says Leighton Wilson, ‘‘ which 
an untutored African covets more than a numerous progeny. 
Children as they grow up to maturity enrich him, give 
him prominence and respectability in society, and when he 
is dead they perpetuate his name among men. For the 
generality of his wives, if he has a considerable number, he 
cares very little, except so far as they enrich him with 
children.”* Ina state of nature, next to a man’s wife the 
real servant, the only one to be counted upon, is the child ; 
-Casalis observes that in the language of the Bechuanas the 
word motlanka, like the Greek mais and the Latin fuer, 
signifies at the same time boy and servant. Sons work 
for their parents until they marry, daughters are a source 
of income through the bride price paid for them.‘ 

1 Heriot, op. cit. p. 551. 

2 Burton, in Tvans. Ethn. Soc. N.S. i. 320 sq. Cf. Idem, First 
Footsteps in East Africa, p. 121. 3 Bosman, loc. cit. p. 481. 

4 Wilson, Western Africa, p. 269. ® Casalis, op. cit. p. 188 note. 

6 Poupon, in L’ Anthropologie, xxvi. 125 (Baya). Klose, op. cit. 
p. 256 (Ewhe). Schuster, in Anthropos, ix. 952 (Banjange of 
Kamerun). Weeks, Bakongo, p. 147. Junod, Life of a South 
African Tribe, i. 126 (Thonga). 
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The desire for children must be a particularly potent 
cause of polygyny in countries where families are small. 
Dr. Hewit observed long ago that women are naturally 
less prolific among rude than among polished nations ;1 
and this assertion, although not true universally,? may be 
true in the main. “It is a very rare occurrence for an 
Indian woman,” says Catlin, “ to be ‘ blessed’ with more 
than four or five children during her life; and, generally 
speaking, they seem contented with two or three.”? Similar 
statements are made by many other writers with reference 
to uncivilised peoples both in America* and elsewhere.5 
The small number of children is to some extent due to 


1 Schoolcraft, Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge, vi. 180 sq. 

2 Among the Yahgans (Bove, op. cit. p. 133), Guiana Indians 
(Brett, op. cit. p. 413 n. 2), Kamchadal (Georgi, op. cit. p. 342), 
Santals (Man, Sonthalia, p. 15), Punans (Hose and McDougall 
op. cit. ii. 183), Marea (Munzinger; Ostafrikanische Studien, p. 248). 
Somal (Burton, Fivst Footsteps in East Africa, p. 119), Matabele 
(Decle, op. cit. p. 160), Fors, and Baganda (Felkin, in Proceed. Roy. 
Soc, Edinburgh, xiii. 207, 745) the women are stated to be more or 
less prolific. 8 Catlin, op. cit. ii. 228. 

* Azara, op. cit. ii. 59 (Guarani). Bovallius, Resa i Central- 
Amertha, i. 249 (Talamanca Indians). Baegert, ‘ Inhabitants of 
the Californian Peninsula,’ in Smithsonian Report, 1863, p. 368. 
Dunbar, in Magazine of American History, iv. 267 (Pawnee). School- 
craft, op. cit. v. 684 (Comanche). Gibbs, loc. cit. p. 209 (Indians of 
Western Washington and North-Western Oregon). Bancroft, 
op. cit. i. 169, 218, 242 (Haida, Columbians about Puget Sound, 
Chinook). Hearne, op. cit. p. 313 (Northern Indians). Mackenzie, 
Voyages from Montreal to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, p. 147 
(Beaver Indians). Ross, ‘ Eastern Tinneh,’ in Smithsonian Report, 
1886, p. 305. Dall, Alaska, p. 194 (Ingalik). Armstrong, op. cit. 
p- 195 (Eskimo). Cranz, op. cit. i. 149 (Greenlanders). 

§ Ahlqvist, ‘ Unter Wogulen und Ostjaken,’ in Acta Soc. Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae, xiv. 290 (Ostyak). Lewin, Wild Races of South- 
Eastern India, p. 255 (Kukis). Wallace, Malay Archipelago, i. 
142 (Dyaks). Marsden, History of Sumatra, p. 257. Waitz-Gerland, 
op. cit. vi. 780; Sturt, Narrative of an Expedition into Central Aus- 
tralia, ii. 137 ; Angas, op. cit. i. 81 sg.; Eylmann, Die Eingeborenen 
dev Kolonie Siidaustvalien, p. 120 (Australian aborigines). Velten, 
op. cit. p. 28 (Swahili on the coast). Mungo Park, Travels in the In- 
terior of Africa, p. 219 (Mandingo). Nachtigal, op. cit. i. 448 (Teda). 
Spieth, op. cit. p. 217 sg. (Ewhe in Ho). Burton, Abeokuta and the 
Camavoons Mountains, i. 207 (Egbas). 
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abortion, which is frequent in the savage world ;} partly 
to the long period of suckling, not only because a woman 
less easily becomes pregnant during the time of lactation, 
but on account of the continence in which she often has 
to live during that period; and partly, it would seem, to 
inability to produce more children. Mr. Heape considers 
it highly probable that the reproductive power of man has 
‘increased with civilisation, precisely as it may be increased 
in the lower animals by domestication-——“ that the effect 
of a regular supply of good food, together with all the other 
stimulating factors available and exercised in modern 
civilised communities, has resulted in such great activity 
of the generative organs, and so great an increase in the 
supply of the reproductive elements, that conception in 
the healthy human female may be said to be possible almost 
at any time during the reproductive period.”? Polygyny 
also tends to reduce the number of children born by each 
married woman. Dr. Felkin observes that among the 
Baganda, althougb in the poorer families the women are 
prolific, it being common enough to meet with mothers of 
six or even seven children, yet on account of polygamy 
most of the women have only one or two ;? and Grenfell 
says that in the Congo region there are only few children in 
each polygamous household owing to the provocation of 
miscarriages. But it is impossible to doubt that polygyny, 
generally speaking, has a tendency to increase the number 
of children born to the same man, though there may be 
exceptions to the rule.> Moreover, whilst in many savage 
tribes the birth-rate is low, the mortality of children is very 
great.6 The records of the Baptist Mission on the Congo, 

! Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib, i. 913 sqq. 

2 Heape, Sex Antagonism, Pp. 39. 

3 Felkin, in Proceed. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xiii. 745. 

4 Johnston, George Grenfell, ii. 672. 

5 Cf. Weeks, Bakongo, p. 150; Munzinger, Ueber die Sitten und das 
Rechi der Bogos, p. 65 ; Thurnwald, op. cit. iii. 83 (natives of Buin). 

6 Bove, op. cit. p. 133 (Yahgans). Whiffen, op. cit. p. 146 (Indians 
of the North-West Amazons). Brett, op. cit. p. 413 n. 2 (Indians 
of Guiana). Powers, Tribes of California, p. 231 (Wintun). School- 
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which extend over more than twenty years, show that a 
large percentage of the children die; this is said to be 
chiefly due to unsuitable, indigestible, or insufficient food.1 
Among the Matabele the mortality of children is stated to 
be enormous, chiefly owing to the lack of care. “ More 
than seventy per cent.,’”’ says Decle, “‘ die before they reach 
the age of five months; and for that reason, if polygamy 
ceases to exist, the native races will disappear from Africa.’”’? 
Speaking of Equatorial Africans, Winwood Reade observes, 
‘ Propagation is a perfect struggle; polygamy becomes a 
law of nature: and even with the aid of this institution, 
so favourable to reproduction, there are fewer children 
than wives.” Among African races in particular the 
desire for large families seems to be an important cause of 
polygyny. They are not generally addicted to infanticide, 
contrary to many other savage peoples, especially in Aus- 
tralia and the South Sea Islands, where infanticide was 
practised to such an extent that the prospect of having a 
large progeny could not possibly have been an inducement 
to taking a plurality of wives.* 

Polygyny contributes to a man’s material comfort or 
increases his wealth through the labour of his wives. “If 
T have but one wife, who will cook for me when she is ill?” 
is a question often asked by the wife-loving Zulu when argu- 
ing in support of his darling custom.’ Among the Yahgans 
of Tierra del Fnego® and the Eskimo on the east coast of 
Greenland ? one reason why a man desires to have two wives 
is to obtain rowers for his boat, and another motive for 
bigamy among the latter is to have women to dress the 
skins of the animals killed by the hunter. “‘ The object 
of the Kutchin,” says Kirby, ‘is to have a greater number 
of poor creatures whom he can use as beasts of burden for 

1 Johnston, George Grenfell, ii. 672. 

2 Decle, op. cit. p. 160. 8 Reade, Savage Africa, p. 242. 

+ See Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
i. 396 sqq. 

5 Tyler, Forty Yeavs among the Zulus, p. 117. Cf. Wilson, Western 
Africa, p. 115 (Kru people of the Grain Coast). 

® Bove, op. cit. p. 131. 

7 Holm, in Geografisk Tidskrift, viii. 91. 
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hauling his wood, carrying his meat, and performing the 
drudgery of his camp.”! A Californian Modok defends 
his having several wives on the plea that he requires one 
to keep house, another to hunt, another to dig roots.? 
Speaking of the Hurons, Charlevoix says that “‘ some 
nations have wives in all the places where they stay any 
considerable time for hunting.” The Reindeer Chukchee 
generally ascribe polygyny to economic considerations. 
“Tf I possess one herd,” they say, ‘‘ I need but one house 
and one wife to look after it ; if, however, I own two herds, 
I must have two separate households and a woman for 
each of them.’’* Among the Central Australian Arunta 
many a chief has from three to ten wives, who as a rule live 
in different places and are obliged to accompany him when 
he wants them and to supply him with vegetable food.® 
A Shortland chief declared that the main objection he had 
against missionaries settling on his islands was that they 
would insist on his giving up nearly all his wives, thereby 
depriving him of those by whose labour his plantations 
were cultivated and his household supplied with food.¢ 
The more wives an Eastern Central African has the richer 
he is :-—‘‘ It is his wives that maintain him. They do all 
his ploughing, milling, cooking, &c. They may be viewed 
as superior servahts who combiné all the capacities of male 
servants and female servants in Britain—who do all his work 
and ask no wages.’’?7 Mr. Weeks observes that “a woman 
on the Congo is the best gilt-edged security in which a man 
can invest his surplus wealth.” He rarely if ever loses the 
money he has invested in a wife ; should she die he demands 
from her maternal uncle’s family another wife in the place 
of the deceased, and if the family has not another woman 
free for this purpose then the marriage money must be 
retumed in full. Among the Tartars, again, according 

1 Kirby, in Smithsonian Report, 1864, p. 419. 

2 Powers, op. cit. p. 259. 

3 Charlevoix, Voyage to North-America, li. 36. 

4 Bogoras, op. cit. p. 598, §® Strehlow, op. cit. vol. iv. pt. i. 98. 

8 Guppy, op. cit. p. 44 sq. Cf. Thurnwald, of. cit. ili. 81. 

7 Macdonald, Africana, i. 141 sq. Fiilleborn, op. cit. p. 229. 

8 Weeks, Bakongo, p. 147. 
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to Marco Polo, wives were of use to their husbands as 
traders.? 

The usefulness of wives as labourers accounts no doubt 
in part for the increasing practice of polygyny at the higher 
grades of economic culture, which has been noticed above, 
But it is certainly not the only cause, nor even the only 
economic cause, of this increase. Economic progress leads 
to a more unequal distribution of wealth, and this, combined 
with the necessity of paying a bride price the amount of 
which is more or less influenced by the economic conditions, 
makes it possible for certain men to acquire several wives 
while others can acquire none at all. Speaking of the 
Iroquois, Colden long ago remarked that ‘‘in any nation 
where all are on a par as to riches and power, plurality of 
wives cannot well be introduced ”’ ;2 and Morgan observed 
that “in its highest and regulated form it presupposes a 
considerable advance of society, together with the develop- 
ment of superior and inferior classes, and of some kinds of 
wealth.’”’8 

A multitude’ of wives, however, may increase not only 
a man’s wealth but also his social importance, reputation, 
and authority, apart from the influence of the number of 
his children. The following are some of the advantages 
that a Thonga is said to derive from it. ‘In the evening, 
each of his wives will bring him the pot which she has 
cooked for him. He will become large and stout himself, 
and the stouter he gets the more he will be respected. He 
treats his children and visitors and strangers and poor 
people, and his magnificence and hospitality are extolled. 
He will become famous, perhaps even more esteemed than 
the chief himself. Conclusion: the greatness of an African 
is before all a matter of pots and the matter of pots is closely 
connected with polygamy.’* We often hear that a multi- 
tude of wives makes a man able to be liberal and keep open 

1 Marco Polo, Kingdoms and Marvels of the East, i. 252. 

2 Colden, quoted by Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes of the United 
States, iii, 191. be 

3 Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and A finity, p. 477. 

4 Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, i. 127 sq. 
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doors for foreigners and guests’—occasionally even that 
it enables him to give friends or followers a share in some of 
the wives.? It increases his influence by connecting him 
with other families. It is a sign of valour, skill, or wealth. 
Among the Tupis the more wives a man has the more valiant 
he is esteemed.4 Among the Aleut the best hunters had 
the greatest number.’ The Apache “ who can support or 
keep, or attract by his power to keep, the greatest number of 
women, is the man who is deemed entitled to the greatest 
amount of honour and respect.’ The Konde people 
consider it the same thing to be rich and to have many 
wives.?. Statements such as “‘ polygamy is held to be the 
test of a man’s wealth and consequence,” or “a man’s 
greatness is ever proportionate to the number of his wives,” 
are frequently met with in books of travels. When a 
Congo native ‘‘ wants to impress you with the greatness of 
his chief or the importance of the head of his family, he 
tells you the number of his wives, and he does not mind add 
ing a dozen to the sum total.’’® Polygyny, as associated with 
greatness, is thus regarded as honourable or praiseworthy, 
whereas monogamy, as associated with poverty, is thought 


1 Chantre y Herrera, op. cit. p. 73 (Maynas in Eastern Ecuador 
and North-Eastern Peru). Rodway, op. cit. p. 219 (Guiana Indians). 
Catlin, op. cit. i. 118 (Mandan and other North American Indians). 
Tregear, Maori Race, p. 296. Livingstone, Missionary Travels 
and Researches in South Africa, p. 196 (Makololo). Weeks, Congo 
Cannibals, p. 137 (Boloki). Wilson, Western Africa, p. 115 (Kru 
people of the Grain Coast), 

2 Tessmann, op. cit. ii. 262 sg. (Pangwe). Rolland, quoted by 
Theal, History of the Boers, p. 19 (Basuto). 

3 Roth, North Queensland Ethnography: Bulletin No. 8 Notes 
‘on Government, Gc., p. 5. Biittner, ‘ Sozialpolitisches aus dem 
Leben der Herero,’ in Das Ausland, lv. 854. Zéller, Kamerun, ii. 
59 (Dualla). 

4«Extracts out of the Historie of John Lerius,’ in Purchas, 
His Pilgvimes, xvi. 562. Cf. de Poincy, op. cit. p. 547 (Caribs). 

5 Dall, op. cit. p. 388. Coxe, Account of the Russian Discoveries 
between Asia and America, p. 183. 

6 Bancroft, op. cit. i. 512 n. 120. 

* Merensky, quoted by Fiilleborn, op. cit. p. 344. 

6 Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 137. 
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mean.! The former has tended to become a more or less 
definite class distinction, and among certain peoples, as we 
have seen, it is not even permitted to others but chiefs or 
nobles. Of the Sakalava in Madagascar we are told that 
a chief is allowed to have four wives, whereas the king 
can have as many as he likes. ‘“‘ Were a Sakalava chief to 
take to himself more than four wives, or six at most, he 
would be considered as attempting to rival the king.’’? 

Among polygynous peoples, as elsewhere, social influence 
or authority is frequently associated with wealth. But 
even when it is not so, it may be a cause of polygyny. This 
is the case in the Australian tribes, where the old men 
possess exceptional power, and in consequence can indulge 
in polygyny while many of the younger men have to live 
unmarried. In the other tribes at the lowest stages of civil- 
isation, whether they be lower hunters or incipient agri- 
culturists, there is no class of people invested with much 
authority ; and among nearly all of them, as we have seen, 
polygyny is either unknown or very rare. 

Among the causes of polygyny we have still to notice 
the levirate, or the custom of a man marrying his deceased 
brother’s widow. Sometimes a man never takes another 
wife unless he thus inherits her. The levirate may, in 
fact, make it necessary for a married man to become a 
polygynist. In India, for example, as Mr. Gait observes, 
there is a certain amount of compulsory polygamy owing 
to the practice whereby certain castes expect a man to 
marry his elder brother’s widow. The Garos expect him 
in certain cases to marry his widowed mother-in-law.* 

From circumstances that lead to polygyny we shall 
now tum our attention to such as make for monogamy. 
Where the sexes are about equal in number, or there is an 
excess of men, and a woman consequently has a fair chance 


1 Shaw, ‘ Betsileo,’ in Antananarivo Annual, no. iv. 8. Scott 
Robertson, Kdfirs of the Hindu-Kush, p. 534. Spencer, Principles 
of Sociology, i. 657. 

4 Walen, ‘ Sakalava,’ in Antananarivo Annual, no. viii. 54. Cf. 
Grandidier, op. cit. ii. 190 (Merinad of Madagascar). 

3 Supra, iii. 9, 11 ‘ Gait, op. cit. p. 246. 
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of getting a husband for herself, she will hardly care to become 
the second wife of a man who is already married, or her 
parents will hardly compel her to marry such a man, unless 
some particular advantages, economic or social, are gained 
by it. Hence the absence of disparity in wealth or rank in 
a society tends to make monogamy general. Again, where 
there is inequality of wealth or otherwise considerable 
social differentiation, the poor or low class people may have 
to be satisfied with one wife even though there be an excess 
of females. We often hear that a man must live in mono- 
gamy owing to the price he has to pay for a bride or the 
expenses connected with a wedding. A few instances may 
serve as an illustration. Mr. Eyles wrote to me that among 
the Zulus many men have but one wife because women must 
be bought with cattle. Among the Gonds and Korkts of 
Central India, according to Forsyth, “polygamy is not 
forbidden, but, women being costly chattels, it is rarely 
practised.” An ordinary Batta can hardly ever afford to 
buy more than a single wife.*~ Among the Subanu of 
Mindanao a plurality of wives is not common, “ mostly 
for want of sufficient means for the marriage portion and to 
pay for the ceremony and the usual feast provided for 
relatives and friends.”? In the Chittagong Hill tracts 
polygyny ‘‘ is reserved entirely for the wealthy, as they alone 
can afford the luxury of paying for and supporting a plurality 
of wives, to say nothing of meeting the heavy expenses of 
providing the necessary feasts for the community.’’* So 
also among the Hindus one important deterrent to poly- 
gyny .seems to be the very great expense connected with 
an orthodox marriage. The difficulty of maintaining 
several wives is frequently said to be a cause of monogamy. 
Such a difficulty easily arises where life is supported by 
hunting and the amount of female labour is limited, or where 
the produce of agriculture is insufficient to feed a larger 
family owing to the poverty of the soil, the primitive methods 
of cultivation, or the small size of the landed property. 
1 Forsyth, op. cit. p. 148. 2 Junghuhn, op. cit. ii. 133. 
Finley and Churchill, op. cit. p. 40. 
Hutchinson, op. cit. p. 23. 5 Padfield, op. cit. p. 97. 
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Among the Eskimo, says Mr. Hodge, ‘‘ monogamy is preva- 
lent, as the support of several wives is possible only for the 
expert hunter.’”’+ Among the Maritime Chukchee, who live 
by fishing and sea-hunting, even bigamy is extremely rare, 
because a man cannot afford to maintain an extra family; 
“in fact, he is barely able to provide for one woman and her 
children.” * In New Ireland “most men have only 
one wife, probably because the land is too poor to feed a 
larger family.””* Among various peoples polygyny is more 
or less checked by the man’s obligation to serve for his 
wife for a certain number of years,‘ or by his having to settle 
down with his father-in-law for the whole of his life. Dr. 
Boas says of the Central Eskimo :—“ Should the newly 
married couple join the wife’s family this would serve as a 
check to polygamy, which, however, is quite allowable. 
It is only when the new family settles on its own account that 
a man is at full liberty to take additional wives.’’ 

The experises of having several wives are very frequently 
increased by the necessity of providing each of them with 
a separate dwelling. In my collection of facts the cases 
where each wife is said to live in a house by herself are 
nearly six times as many as those in which the wives are 
said to live together, although I have taken equal care to 
record both classes of facts; but the figures are not large 
(41 and 7 respectively) owing to the limitation of my notes 
on this point. The custom of giving a separate house to 
each wife is intended to prevent quarrels and fights; and 
thus we may say that even when this aim is achieved— 
which is not always the case-—female jealousy is an obstacle 
to the practice of polygyny. 

We often hear that no jealousy or rivalry disturbs the 
peace in polygynous families.6 In many cases we are told 

1 Hodge, op. cit. 1. 809. 2 Bogoras, op. cit. -p. 611. 

3 Stephan and Graebner, op. ci#. p. 110. 

4 See, ¢.g., Dittmar, loc. cit. p. 25 (Koryak). 

5 Boas, in Aun. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. vi. 579. 

® Captivity of Hans Stade, p. 143 (Tupinambase). Extracts of 
the Historie of John Lerius,’ in Purchas, op. cit. xvi. 562 (Tupis). 
v. Koenigswald, ‘ Die Cayuds,’ in Globus, xciii. 381. de Poincy, 
op. cit. p. 544; Du Tertre, op. cit. ii. 378 (Caribs). Perrin du Lac, 
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that the women do not object to polygyny ;1 or that they 
rejoice at the arrival of a new wife ;? or that the first wife 
herself brings her husband a fresh wife or a concubine, or 
advises him to take one when she becomes old herself or 
if she proves barren or has a suckling child or in order to be 
relieved of some of her work or for some other reason.? 
Among the Onas of Tierra del Fuego the first wife often 
wishes that the husband shall take another one so as to get 
assistance in transporting his shelters.4 Among the Apache 
“the women are by no means averse to sharing the affections 
of their lords with other wives, as the increased number 
lessens the work for each individual.’”> Among the Cali- 
fornian Modok the women are said to be opposed to any 
change in the polygynous habits of the men.6 Speaking of 


Voyage dans les deux Louisianes et chez les nations sauvages du 
Missouri, p. 80. Parry, op. cit. p. 528 (Eskimo of Melville 
Peninsula). Iden-Zeller, in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. xliii. 850 (Chukehee). 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, v. 92 (Muduvars ; 
not always). Petrie, Reminiscences of Early Queensland, p. 61. 
Hill and Thornton, Notes on the Aborigines of New South Wales, 
p- 7. Colenso, op. cit. p. 26; Tregear, op. cit. p. 296 (Maori). 
Alberti, op. cit. p. 138 (Kafirs). Magyar, op. cit. p. 283 (Kimbunda). 
v. Wissmann, Wolf, v. Frangois, and Mueller, op. cit. p. 160 (Baluba). 
Burrows, op. cit. p. 86 (Mangbettu). Felkin, in Proceed. Roy. Soc. 
Edinburgh, xii. 323 (Madi). Heese, in Avchiv f. Anthropologie, 
N.S.. xii. 137 (Sango). 

1 Taplin, Folklore, Gc. of the South Australian Aborigines, p. 35 
(Narrinyeri). Cole, in Field Museum of Natural History, Anthro- 
pological Series, xii. 103 (Bagobo of Mindanao). Roscoe, Northern 
Bantu, .p. 174 (Bagesu). Tyler, op. cit. p. 119 (Zulus). 

2 Schadenberg, in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. xvii. 12. (Bagobo). Pfeil, 
op. cit. p. 32 sq. (natives of the Bismarck Archipelago). 

3 vy, Martius, op. cit. i. 106 (Brazilian aborigines). Cranz, op. cit. 
i. 147 (Greenlanders). Bogoras, op. cit. p. 600 (Chukchee). Jochel- 
son, Kovyak, p. 754. v. Siebold, of. cit. p. 31 sg. (Ainn). Landtman, 
Nya Guinea farden, p. 81 (Kiwai Papnans). Colenso, of. cit. p. 26 
(Maori). Kropf, op. cit. p. 152 sq.; v. Weber, op. cit. ii, 158; 
Waitz, op. cit. ii. 389 (Kafirs). Mockler-Ferryman, British Nigeria, 
p. 233. Partridge, Cross River Natives, p. 255. Dennett, At the 
Back of the Black Man’s Mind, p. 37 (Bavili). Le Bon, La civilisa- 
tion des Avabes, p. 424; Rein, Japan, p. 425. 

4 Cojazzi, Los indios del Archipidlago Fueguino, p. 16. 

5 Cremony, op. cit. p. 249. 

6 Meacham, quoted by Powers, op. cit. p. 259. 
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the Plains Indians, Colonel Dodge remarks, ‘ Jealousy 
would seem to have no place in the composition of an 
Indian woman, and many prefer to be, even for a time, 
the favourite of a man who already has a wife or wives, and 
who is known to be a good husband and provider, rather 
than tempt the precarious chances of an untried man.” 
Among the Kru people of the Grain Coast the women are 
quite as much interested in the continuance of polygyny as 
the men :—‘‘ A woman would infinitely prefer to be one of 
a dozen wives of a respectable man, than to be the sole 
representative of a man who had not force of character to 
raise himself above the one-woman level. . . . She would 
greatly prefer the wider margin of licentious indulgence 
that she would enjoy as one of a dozen wives, than the closer 
inspection to which she would be subjected as the only wife 
of her household.’’? Among the Warega of the Belgian Congo 
“les femmes ne demandent pas mieux que d’étre trés 
nombreuses ; c’est une preuve de richesse et cela diminue 
leurs travaux.’’® Among the Mossi of the Western Sudan 
the first wife eagerly wishes her husband to take many wives 
because it increases her own authority. The leading wife 
of a Kikuyu chief asked Mrs. Routledge to tell the English 
ladies that in her country the women like their husbands 
to have as many wives as possible. Speaking of the 
Makololo women, Livingstone observes :—‘‘ On hearing 
that a man in England could marry but one wife, several 
ladies exclaimed that they would not like to live in such 
a country : they could not imagine how English ladies 
could relish our custom, for, in their way of thinking, every 
man of respectability should have a number of wives, as a 
proof of his wealth. Similar ideas prevail all down the 
Zambesi.’’® According to the missionary Moffat, a Bechu- 
ana woman “‘ would be perfectly amazed at one’s ignorance, 
were she to be told that she would be much happier in a 


' Dodge, op. cit. p. 201. *% Wilson, Western Africa, p. 112 sq. 
3 Delhaise, op. cit. p. 176. 

“ Mangin, in Anthropos, ix. 487 sq. 

> Routledge, op. cit. p. 124. See also ibid. p. 133 sq. 

® Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi, p. 284 %q. 
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single state, than being the mere concubine and drudge of 
a haughty husband.”! But although we thus often hear 
that the women put up with or approve of polygyny?— 
because it implies a division of labour, or because it increases 
the reputation of the family or the authority of the first 
wife, or because it gives greater liberty to the married 
women—we are more frequently told that it is a cause of 
quarrels and domestic misery. For jealousy is not ex- 
clusively a masculine passion, although it is generally more 
violent in the male than in the female sex. It isnot unknown 
among the lower animals: a female rabbit bites another 
female of her own species that wants to pair in her presence.’ 
To take some instances. When a Yahgan has as many 
as four women, his hut is every day transformed into a 
field of battle, and many a young and pretty wife must 
even atone with her life for the precedence given her by the 


1 Moffat, Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, p.251. 

2 See also Kropf, op. cit. p. 153 (Xosa Kafirs); Reade, Savage 
Africa, p. 259 sq. (Equatorial -Africans); Baker, Nile Tributaries, 
p. 125 sqg. (Arabs of Upper Egypt). 

3 Burdach, Die Physiologie als Erfahrungswissenschaft, i. 372. 
Professor Lester Ward (Dynamic Sociology, i. 623 n. *) witnessed a 
scene which he interprets as evidence of female jealousy :—'‘ There 
were three hens with a cock; between the cock and one of the 
hens a successful courtship took place, immediately after which 
the successful hen was attacked first by one and then by the other 
of the two unsuccessful ones and driven away to some distance.” 

4 For other instances of female jealousy in mankind see Molina, 
op. cit, it, 116 (Araucanians) ; v. Martius, of. cit. i. 392 (Mundrucfs) ; 
Matthews, Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, p. 53 ; 
_ James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
“tains, i. 231 sqq. (Omaha); Charlevoix, Voyage to North-America, 
ii. 37 sq. (Algonkin) ; Hearne, op. cit. p. 310 (Northern Indians) ; 
Franklin, Narvative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea, p. 70 
(Cree); Idem, Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores of the 
Polay Sea, p. 301; Kirby, in Smithsonian Report, 1864, p. 419 
(Kutchin) ; Turner, in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. xi. 270 (Indians of 
the Ungava district of Labrador), 189 (Eskimo of the same district) ; 
Kumlien, op. cit. p. 16 sg. (Eskimo of Cumberland Sound); Lyon, 
op. cit. p. 355 (Eskimo of Iglulik and Winter Island) ; Bogoras, 
op. cit. p. 601 sq. (Chukchee) ; Steller, op. cit. p. 288 (Kamchadal) ; 
Kearns, Tribes of South India, p. 72 (Reddies); Rowney, op. cit. 
p. 38 (Bhils) ; Cooper, Mishmee Hulls, p. 102 (Assamese) ; St. John, 
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common husband.! Among the Charruas it often happens 
that a woman abandons her husband if he has a plurality 
of wives, as soon as she is able to find another man who will 
take her as his only wife.2 If a Toba takes a second wife 
the first one does not leave the newcomer in peace until 
she is either conqueror or conquered.? The natives of Guiana 
are said to live in comfort as long as the man is content 
with one wife, but when he takes another, “ the natural 
feelings of woman rebel at such cruel treatment, and 
jealousy and unhappiness have, in repeated instances, led 
to suicide.” Among the Tamanacs, according to v. Hum- 
boldt, ‘“‘ the husband calls the second and third wife the 
‘ companions’ of the first ; and the first treats these ‘ com- 
panions” as rivals and ‘enemies’ (‘ipucjatoje’).”5 A 
Delaware or Iroquois Indian had seldom two and hardly 
ever more wives, because his love of ease renders domestic 
peace a most valuable treasure. Of the Dakota it is said 
that “polygamy is the cause of a great deal of their miseries 
and troubles. The women, most of them, abhor the prac- 
tice, but are overruled by the men. Some of the women 
commit suicide on this account.’’? The Greenlanders have 
a saying that “whales, musk oxen, and reindeer deserted the 
country because the women were jealous at the conduct of 
their husbands.’’® 


Life in the Forests of the Far East, i. 56 (Sea Dyaks); Riedel, of. cit. 
PP. 335, 448 (natives of Babber and Wetter); Kubary, Die socialen 
Einrichtungen der Pelauer, p. 61 (Pelew Islanders); Landtman, 
op. cit. p. 81 (Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea) ; Neuhaus, 
op. cit. i. 161 (natives of Kaiser Wilhelm Land); Parkinson, op. cit. 
p. 394 (Modnus of the Admiralty Islands); Lambert, op. cit. p. 96 
(New Caledonians) ; Turner, Samoa, p. 97; Stair, op. cit. p. 178 
(Samoans); Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. 269 (Tahitians) ; Thom- 
son, Story of New Zealand, i. 179; Yate, Account of New Zealand, 
Pp. 97 (Maori). 1 Bove, op. cit. p. 131. 

2 Azara, op. cit. ii. 22 sq. 3 Cardus, op. cit. p. 264. 

4 Brett, op. cit. p. 351 sg. Cf. Schomburgk, in Jour. Ethn. Soc. 
London, i. 270. 

5 vy. Humboldt, op. cit. v. 548 sg. * Loskiel, op. cit. i. 58. 

7 Prescott, in Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes of the United Staies, 
ili. 234 sq. Cf. ibid. iii, 236. 

8 Nansen, First Crossing of Greenland, ii. 329. Cf. ibid. ii. 321, 
329 Sq. 
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Among the Ainu Mr. Batchelor always found that 
“though a man’s wives live in separate houses, they are 
often not on speaking terms with one another.’”’! Experience 
has taught the Lushais that two wives in one house is not 
conducive to peace, and consequently polygamy is almost 
entirely confined to the chiefs, since few others can afford 
to keep up two establishments.2, Among the Malayo- 
Siamese peasantry of the Patani States polygyny is ex- 
tremely rare “ partly for economic reasons and partly be- 
cause it is recognised that double unions lead to friction 
in the family.”* At Wagawaga, in British New Guinea, 
where at the present day no man seems to have more than 
one wife, it is stated “‘ that even in the old days very few 
men had two, as it was found that the old and new wife 
quarrelled so persistently as to cause discomfort to their 
common husband.’ In Buin of the Solomons monogamy 
is the rule not only for economic reasons but because the 
first wife often knows how to prevent the husband from 
taking a fresh one.> When the missionary Williams asked 
a woman in Fiji how it was that she and so many other 
women there were without a nose, the answer was, “ It is 
due to a plurality of wives; jealousy causes hatred, and 
then the stronger tries to cut or bite off the nose of the one 
she hates.’”6 In Tikopia many a wife who believed another 
woman to be preferred by the husband committed suicide.’ 
In the Australian tribes jealousy is common among the 
women. Among some of them “a new woman would 
always be beaten by the other wife, and a good deal would 
depend on the fighting powers of the former whether she 
kept her position er not.’ 


1 Batchelor, op. cit. p. 231. 2 Shakespear, op. cit. p. 50 sq. 
3 Annandale and Robinson, op. cit. ii. 72. 
* Seligman, op. cit. p. 509. § Thurnwald, op. cif. iil, 81 sq. 


6 Williams and Calvert, op. cif. p. 152 sq. 

7 Waitz-Gerland, op. cit. vol. v. pt. ii, I9T sq. 

8 Ibid. vi. 758, 781. Freycinet, op. cit. ii 766. Westgarth, 
Australia Felix, p. 68. Taplin, ‘ Narrinyeri,’ in Woods, Native 
Tribes of South Australia, p. 11. Eylmann, Die Eingeborenen der 
Kolonie Stidaustralien, p. 130. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 213. 

® Palmer, in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xiii. 282. 
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In Africa also jealousies and quarrels frequently arise 
between the wives of the same man,! even where the women 
are said to argue in favour of polygyny. The Malagasy 
word for polygyny, fampirafesand, means “that which engen- 
ders enmity,’ being derived from or related to the word 
rafy, “ enemy ”’ or ‘“‘adversary.”? “ So invariably,” says Mr. 
Sibree, “has the taking of more wives than one shown 
itself to be a fruitful cause of enmity and strife in a house- 
hold. ... The different wives are always trying to get 
an advantage over cach other, and to wheedle their husband 
out of his property; constant quarrels and jealousy are 
the result, and polygamy becomes inevitably the causing 
of strife, ‘the making an adversary.’’’? In the Thonga 
language there is a special term, bwkwele, that “ indicates 
the peculiar jealousy of a wife towards her co-wives.’’! 
Messrs. Gouldsbury and Sheane observe that “‘ though there 
was, and still is, a superfluity of women among the Awemba, 
owing to the practice of sparing them in warfare, while 
destroying the males, yet it cannot be said that our Central 
African woman favours polygamy, as is asserted of her 
South African sister. For the Wemba woman polygamy 
may be truly described as serving as the battlefield of her 
status.”5 Speaking of the Ngoni in British Central 
Africa, Mr. Elmslie remarks that “‘nowhere do quarrels 
and witchcraft practices foment more surely than in a 
polygamous household.’”® Among the Wamuera in the 
Ruwuma district polygyny proper is said to be rare on 

1 Passarge, ‘ Die Bushmanner der Kalahari,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. 
Schutzgeb. xviii. 265. Maclean, op. cit. p. 44; v. Weber, op. cit. 
i. 329 sg.; Shooter, op. cit. p. 78 (Kafirs). Tyler, op. cit. p. 119; 
Fritsch, Die Etngeborenen Siid-Afvika’s, p. 142 (Zulus). Casalis, 
op. cit. p. 189 (Basuto). Velten, op. cit. p. 139 sq. (Swahili). Mac- 
donald, Africana, i. 134 (Eastern Central Africans). Dennett, 
Notes on the Folklore of the Fjovt (French Congo), p. 21. Idem, At 
the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, p. 37 (Bavili). Wilson, Western 
Africa, p. 115 (Kru people of the Grain Coast). Felkin, in Proceed. 
Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xiii. 756 (Baganda). 

2 Grandidier, op. cit. ii. ror. 3 Sibree, op. cit. p. 161. 

4 Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, i. 274. 

5 Gouldsbury and Sheane, op. czt. p. 165. See also ibid. p. 168. 

6 Elmslie, Among the Wild Ngoni, p. 58. 
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account of the jealousy of the free married women.! Mr. 
Weeks thinks that on the Lower Congo there are in poly- 
gamous marriages ninety-nine unhappy unions for one 
really happy one.? Concerning the Bogos and neighbouring 
peoples—in Abyssinia and on its northern frontier— 
Munzinger states that he has come to the conclusion that 
a man who has a single wife is ten times happier than one 
who has several, in consequence of the jealousy which the 
wives of the same man feel towards each other even though 
they live in different houses; one of their most serious 
curses runs, ‘“ Keep two wives.’’? In Egypt quarrels 
between the various women belonging to one man are very 
frequent, and often the wife will not even allow her female 
slave or slaves to appear unveiled in the presence of her 
husband. In other Muhammadan countries polygyny 
is likewise the cause of strife or unhappiness.’ In Persia, 
says Dr. Polak, a married woman cannot feel a greater pain 
than if her husband takes a fresh wife whom he prefers to 
her ; then she is quite disconsolate.6 In India, both among 
Muhammadans and Hindus, there is much intriguing and 
disquiet in polygynous families ;* and the same seems to 
have been the case in ancient times—in the Rig-Veda 
there are hymns in which wives curse their fellow-wives.® 
In Hebrew the popular term for the second wife was has- 
sdévah, meaning “female enemy.”’® In China many women 
dislike altogether the idea of getting married because they 
fear the misery which is in store for them if their husbands 
take other wives ; hence some become Buddhist or Taouist 

1 Adams, quoted by Fiilleborn, op. cit. p. 61. 

2 Weeks, Bakongo, p. 149. 

3 Munzinger, Ueber die Sitten und das Recht dey Bogos, p. 65. 

4 Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 253 sq. 

5 d’Escayrac de Lauture, of. cit. p. 250 sq. Pischon, Der Einfluss 
des Islam auf das hdusliche, sociale und politische Leben seiner 
Bekenner, p. 14. 

6 Polak, Persien, i. 226. See also Wilson, Persian Life and Customs, 
p. 265 sq. 

? Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, iii. 251. 

6 Dutt, ‘ Social Life of the Hindus in the Rig-Veda Period,’ in 
Calcutta Review, Ixxxv. 79. 

® Benzinger, op. cit. p. 145. 
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nuns, and others prefer death by suicide to marriage.! 
Statements of this kind cannot but shake our confidence in 
the optimistic assertions of Dr. Le Bon and other defenders 


of polygyny. 
Domestic troubles may be more easily averted if the wives 


are chosen from one family, as they not infrequently are. 
The practice of marrying women who are sisters is particu- 
larly widespread among American Indians,? but is also 
found among various other peoples in different parts of the 
world. In many cases the man has even a claim to the 


1 Gray, op. cit. i. 185. 

2 Chirignanos of the Gran Chaco (Church, op. cit. p. 238), Caribs 
(Du Tertre, op. cit. ii. 378), Minnetarees (a Hidatsa division) and 
Mandan (Lewis and Clarke, Travels to the Source of the Missouri 
River, p. 307), Dakota (Carver, op. cit. p. 367), Indians of the Cali- 
fornian Peninsula (Baegert, in Smithsonian Report, 1863, p. 368), 
Luisefio Indiaus on the coast of California (Sparkman, in University 
of California Publications in American Archa@ology and Ethnology, 
viii. 214), British Columbia Indians (Teit, ‘Thompson Indians of 
British Columbia,’ in Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Ex- 
pedition, i. 326; Idem, ‘Indian Tribes of the Interior,’ in Canada 
and tts Provinces, vol. XXI. The Pacific Province, pt. i. 309), 
Northern Indians (Hearne, op. cit. p. 129 sq.), Cree (Mackenzie, 
op. cit. p. xcvi. sg.), Eastern Tinne (Ross, in Smithsonian Report, 
1866, p. 310), Kaviak of Alaska (Dall, op. cit. p. 138). See supra, 
ii. 392. For other facts see Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iv. 
141 sqg., and particularly the same writer’s Folk-Love in the Old 
Testament, ii. 266 sqq., which was published after the present chapter 
was written. 

3 Hindus (Gait, op. cit. i. 246), Negritos of Zambales (Reed, op. 
cit. p. 61), natives of Nanru in the Marshall Islands (Jung, ‘ Die 
Rechtsanschauungen der Eingeborenen von Nauru,’ in Mittheil. 
Deutsch. Schutzgeb. x. 66), natives of Kaiser Wilhelm Land (Neuhauss, 
op. cit.i.150, according to tales), Western Islanders of Torres Straits 
(Rivers, in Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits, v. 244), Banks Islanders (Idem, History of Melanesian 
Society, i. 49; formerly), natives of East Mallicolo in the New 
Hebrides (Serbelov, in American Anthropologist, xv. 279), Maori 
(Best, in Trans. and Proceed. New Zealand Institute, xxxvi. 29, 
63; Tregear, op. cit. p. 298; formerly), Kalahari Bushmen (Pas- 
sarge, in Mitthetl. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xviii. 265), Basoga (Roscoe, 
Northern Bantu, p. 210). Among the Nilotic Kavirondo “ a wife 
who is proved to be sterile is not divorced, but her parents send her 
sister to become the man’s wife, and he is expected to pay another 
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sisters, or at least the younger sisters, of his wife, as they 
grow up.’ Perrot says that among the Algonkin wives 
who are sisters “‘ always live together without any strife, 
all that is furnished by their husband being for the common 
use of their family, who cultivate the land together ’”’ ;? 
and we often hear that a man who wishes to have several 
wives by preference chooses sisters for the very purpose of 
securing more domestic peace.* But there are also said to be 
other motives for the practice. The Ostyak ‘‘ believe that 
a man’s marrying with a wife’s sister brings good luck, and 


sum as a marriage-fee for her” (ibid. p. 282). See also supra, ii. 
392; infra, p. 263 sg.; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iv. 145 sqq.; 
Idem, Folk-Love in the Old Testament, ii. 275 sqq. 

1 Cheyenne and Arapaho (Algonkin) and other southern Plains 
tribes of North American Indians (Dodge, of. cit. p. 201 sg.), 
Pawnee (Grinnell, Story of the Indian, p. 46; Dunbar, in Magazine 
of American History, iv. 266), Hidatsa (Matthews, op. cit. p. 53), 
Omaha (Fletcher and La Flesche, in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. xxvii. 
313; James, Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, 
i. 230), Indians of Oregon (Schoolcraft, Archives of Aboriginal 
Knowledge, v. 654; Bancroft, op. cit. i. 277), Mortlock Islanders 
(Kubary, in Mittheil. Geograph. Gesellsch. Hamburg, 1878-79, 
p. 260), Line Islanders (Tutuila, in Jour. Polynesian Soc. i. 267); 
Malagasy (Waitz, op. cit. ii. 438), Thonga (Junod, Life of a South 
African Tribe, i. 251 sq.), Bantu Kavirondo (Hobley, Eastern Uganda, 
p.17). Other instances are given by Frazer in the works referred to. 

* Perrot, in Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
i. 72. See also Boller, Among the Indians, p. 195; Schinz, Deutsch- 
Sud-West-Afrika, p. 172 sq. (Herero). 

3 Onas of Tierra del Fuego (Cojazzi, op. cit. p. 16), Indians of 
French Guiana (Pelleprat, op. cit, ii. 61), Illinois (‘ Account of Mon- 
sieur de la Salle’s Last Expedition in North America,’ in Collections 
of the New-York Historical Society, for the Year 1814, ii. 238; Bossu, 
op. cit, i. 128), Pawnee (Dunbar, in Magazine of American History 
iv. 266), Sauk and Foxes (Marston, in Blair, op. cit. ii. 167 ; Forsyth, 
abid. ii. 214), and other Indian tribes in North America (Hennepin, 
New Discovery of a Vast Country in America between New France 
and New Mexico, p. 482: ‘‘ They frequently marry three sisters, 
and give this reason for so doing, that they agree better together 
than with strangers ’’; Domenech, Seven Years’ Residence in the 
Great Deserts of North America, ii. 306), Malayo-Siamese population 
of the Patani States (Annandale and Robinson, op. cit. ii. 73). 
See also Frazer, Folk-Love in the Old Testament, ii. 268 (Apache), 
269 (Ojibway), 275 (Caribs), 299 (some natives of Ceram). 
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by doing this they pay the father only half the price, or 
kalym first-paid.””} When a Samoan was seen to be resolved 
upon taking a fresh wife, the principal one often endeavoured 
to get her own sister or sisters ‘‘ added to the family roll of 
wives, so that she might have some control over them. 
This plan was frequently adopted to avoid strangers being 
brought into the family.” The Omaha custom of marry- 
ing sisters was explained as serving the purpose of “‘ holding 
the family intact, for should the children be bereft of their 
own mother they would come under the care of her close 
kindred and not fall into the hands of a stranger.” Our 
informants add that “ this interpretation seems borne out 
by the approval still expressed when a woman weds the 
brother of her late husband or a man marries the sister of 
his dead wife or the widow of his brother: even when 
there is a marked disparity in the ages of the parties, it is 
said, ‘The marriage does not make a break in the family 
and it shows respect for the dead.””? The practice of 
marrying a deceased wife’s sister is widespread.* So far as 
the Koryak are concerned, Dr. Jochelson also explains it 
as a method of maintaining the family union ; they do not 
seem to marry a living wife’s sister, but to strengthen the 
union between the two families the brother of a married 

1 Miss Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 126. Among the Cheyenne, 
Arapaho, and other southern Plains tribes of North American Indians 
the husband of the eldest daughter of a family has a right to take 
her full sisters as wives, as they arrive at a marriageable age, without 
paying anything for them (Dodge, op. cif. p. 202). 

* Stair, op. cit. p. 175. 

3 Fletcher and La Flesche, in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. xxvii. 313. 

* Roucouyennes (Coudreau, Chez nos Indiens, p. 128), Pima of 
Arizona (Russell, in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. xxvi. 184), Luisefio 
(Sparkman, Joe. cit. p. 214), Iroquois (Loskiel, of. cit. i. 65), Algonkin 
(Lahontan, op. cit. p. 462), Thompson Indians of British Columbia 
Teit, in Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, i. 325), 
Shuswap in the interior of British Columbia (Idem, ibid. ii. 591), 
Kamchadal (Steller, op. cit. p. 347), Koryak (Jochelson, Koryak, 
Pp. 748, 750), Banks Islanders (Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, 
i. 48 sqg.), Maori (Best, in Tvans. and Proceed. New Zealand Institute, 
xxxvi. 29, 63), Namib Bushmen (Trenk, in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. 
xxiii. 168). Other instances are given by Frazer in the works 
referred to. 
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woman will court her husband’s sister if she has any.} 
In various cases, as we have seen, a man marries a 
sister of his wife if the latter dies soon or before bearing 
a child.? 

Among some peoples there are, side by side with marriages 
between a man and two or several sisters, marriages 
with two women who are mother and daughter? or aunt and 
niece. M. Junod thinks that among the Thonga ‘the 
preference accorded to a wife’s sisters, or nieces, might 
very well owe its origin to the following cause: when a 
group has ascertained, that its women are well treated in 
another group, it welcomes near alliances with that group, 
thinking that, in this dreadful lottery of marriage, one must 
not despise the guarantee given by a previous happy 
union,’’5 

Female jealousy may be an obstacle to polygyny either 
because the husband for his own sake dreads its consequences 
or because his wife simply prevents him from taking another 
wife or because he has too much regard for her feelings to 
do so. Even in the savage world a married woman often 
occupies a respected and influential position, and the 
relations between man and wife may be of a very tender 
character. This is said to be the case among many mono- 
gamous or almost monogamous savages. Among the tribes 
of the North-West Amazons the women are generally well 
treated and consulted by their husbands, and their influence 
is very great; ‘‘ the tribal reputation of a man rests largely 
in the hands of his wife.” Among the Karay4 the position 
of a wife is said to be very good: she gives her opinion in 


1 Jochelson, Koryak, p. 750. Among the Maori two sisters 
would also sometimes marry two brothers (Best, loc. cit. p. 29). 

2 Supra, ti. 392. See also Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, 
ii. 278 (Matabele), 279 (Baganda), 280 (Banyoro), 281 (Awemba), 
298 (Battas), 300 (natives of the Louisiade Archipelago). 

3 Onas (Cojazzi, op. cit. p. 16), Chiriguanos (Church, op. cit. 
p. 238), Caribs (Du Tertre, op. cit. ii. 378), Negritos of Zambales 
(Reed, op. cit. p. 61), Maori (Best, loc. cit. p. 29). 

* Omaha (Fletcher, Joc. cit. p. 313; James, op. cit, i. 252), Thonga 
(Junod, op. cit. i. 252). 

5 Junod, op. cit. i, 253. 6 Whiffen, op. cit. p. 68 sq. 
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all matters of importance, she has no hard work to perform, 
she generally lives on very peaceful terms with her husband,} 
and adultery on his part would be avenged by her nearest 
relatives.2, Among the Huitoto Indians serious disagree- 
ments very rarely arise between husband and wife.? The 
Guaycurtés generally treat their wives well. Among the 
Zapotecs and other nations inhabiting the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, who do not permit polygyny, ‘‘ gentleness, 
affection, and frugality characterise the marital relations.’ 
The Santal “‘ treats the female members of his family with 
respect ’’ ;§ his wife is not only the ruler of the house, but 
her influence extends to social and political matters.’ 
Among the Kukis women are generally held in considera- 
tion; ‘“‘their advice is taken, and they have much in- 
fluence.’’® The Padam wives, according to Colonel Dalton, 
are treated by their husbands with a regard that seems 
singular in so rude a race; “ but,” he adds, “I have seen 
other races as rude who in this respect are an example to 
more civilised people. It is because with these rude people 
the inclination of the persons most interested in the marriage 
is consulted, and polygamy is not practised.’’? The Munda 
Kols of Chota Nagpur call a wife ‘“‘the mistress of the 
house,’ and she takes up a position similar to that of a 
married woman in Europe.!° Dr. Martin states that among 
the ‘‘pure”’ aboriginal tribes of the Malay Peninsula 
a wife is uniformly treated well by her husband, and that 
they look upon each other as companions.14 Among the 


1 Krause, In den Wildnissen Brasiliens, p. 325. Idem, in Zettschr. 
f. Ethnol. xii. 499. , 

2 Ehrenreich, Beiirdge zur Vélkerkunde Brasiliens, p. 27. 

8 Hardenburg, op. cit. p. 154. 

+ Sanchez Labrador, op. cit. ii. 26. Waitz, op. cit. iil. 472. 

5 Bancroft, op. cit. i. 661. 

6 Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal,i.217. See also Man, Sonthalia, 
p. 15. 7 Hertel, op. cit. p. 84. 

8 Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, p. 254. 

® Dalton, op. cit. p. 28. 

10 Jellinghaus, in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. iii. 369. 

" Martin, Die Inlandstémme dey Malayischen Halbinsel, p. 872. 
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Nicobarese “ the position of women is, and always has been, 
in no way inferior to that of the other sex. They take 
their full share in the formation of public opinion, discuss 
publicly with the men matters of general interest to the 
village, and their opinions receive due attention before a 
decision is arrived at. In fact, they are consulted on every 
matter, and the henpecked husband is of no extraordinary 
rarity in the Nicobars.’’ Among the Andamanese, accord- 
ing to Mr. Portman, husbands are affectionate to their 
wives ; the latter, it is true, have to perform all the drudgery, 
but “have a good deal of influence and are under no re- 
strictions,” and the old women are much respected.2 Mr. 
Man says of the same people that ‘‘ the consideration and 
respect with which women are treated might with advantage 
be emulated by certain classes in our own Jand.’”’3 The 
Dyak women do not hold an inferior and humiliating 
position; they do no more than a fair share of the work, 
and when people meet to discuss any matter of general 
importance the women are allowed to take part in the dis- 
cussion. A great deal of conjugal affection exists, and 
“the men very often love their wives and think a great 
deal of their opinion.”* Among the Alfoors of Minahassa 
“‘ the woman is, and probably has been for many generations, 
on a footing of equality with her husband.’’® Among the 
savages of Formosa man and wife are said to have equal 
rights.6 Among the monogamous natives of Guam, of the 
Ladrone Islands, if a woman discovered her husband to be 
unfaithful she called together the other women of her 
village, who armed themselves with spears, went -to the 
offender’s house, destroyed any growing crops he might own, 
and menaced him with the spears until he was forced to 

1 Kloss, op. cit. p. 242. See also ibid. p. 220. 

2 Portman, op. cif. i. 34. 

3 Man, in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xii. 327. 

4 Gomes, op. cit. pp. 86, 129. Bock, Head-Hunters of Borneo, 
p. 210 sg. Selenka, Sonnige Weiten, p. 33. 

5 Hickson, op. cit. p. 282. 

§ Miiller, in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. xlii. 230. Davidson, op. cit. p. 566 
(Atayals). 
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flee from the house.’ Among the natives of: Mailu, in 
British New Guinea, “in the matter of marital authority 
there seems to be a great independence on the part of both 
partners’’; Dr. Malinowski never saw any of the women 
as much as rebuked or spoken to unkindly by her husband, 
but there were present all the signs of friendly and mn- 
constrained relations between them. Conceining the mono- 
gamous Easter Islanders, it is said that, owing to the pre- 
ponderance of the male over the female portion of the 
community, ‘‘ the women are a source of great solicitude; 
much consideration is shown them; they are fairly well 
taken care of, and are treated, generally, with kindness, 
not to say affection.”3 Among the Central African Pygmies 
there is ‘‘ much attachment between husband and wife.’ 
“Among the Bushmen,” says Fritsch, ‘‘ the female sex 
makes life-companions, among the A-bantu beasts of 
burden.’’> Of the Auin we are told that the position of a 
wife is hardly inferior to that of her husband, who is often 
enough henpecked by her ;* and among the Namib Bush- 
men the widow takes in the matter of inheritance precedence 
over the eldest son.? Grenfell says of the Mongwandi of 
the Upper Mongala region that their tendency towards 
monogamy “‘ arises partly from the high value—morally 
and commercially—placed on women,’ and of the Banza, 
who “‘are monogamous in principle,” that in their tribe, 
as an exception, men attend to agriculture and women 
enjoy generally much consideration.2 Among the mono- 
gamous Moors of the Western Sahara the women exercise 
a considerable influence over the men, who take great pains 

1 Safford, in American Anthropologist, N.S. iv. 716. Concerning 
the Ladrone Islanders in general Arago says (op. cit. ii. 5) that “ the 
women have at all times exercised the greatest influence,’’ and that 
“‘ the men were in a species of subjection to them.” See also Meinicke, 
op. cit. ii, 408. 

2 Malinowski, in Trans. Roy. Soc. South Australia, xxxix. 571. 

3 Cooke, in Smithsonian Report, 1897, p. 716. See also Geiseler, 
op. cit. p. 41. 4 Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, p. 539. 

5 Fritsch, op. czt. p. 444. 

6 Kaufmann, in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutegeb. xxiii. 157. 

7 Trenk, bid. xxiii. 169. 

8 Johnston, George Grenfeil and the Congo, ii. 676 sq. 
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to pay them homage.1_ Among the Touareg “la femme 
est l’égale de homme, si méme, par certains cétés, elle 
n’est dans une condition meilleure.’’? The Guanches of the 
Canary Islands treated their women with much respect.? 

As for other uncivilised peoples who are strictly or almost 
exclusively monogamous, I can at least say that I am not 
aware of a single case in which any such people is reported 
to treat its women badly. It is true that the position of 
women may be comparatively good also among peoples who 
are addicted, and even much addicted, to polygyny ; of the 
highly polygamous Warega, for example, we are told that 
‘les femmes mariées jouissent d’une considération presqu’ 
égale 4 celle de l‘homme.’’* But the case is different with 
many other peoples who practise polygyny on a large scale. 
Hence I think we may assume that consideration for the 
woman’s feelings is one cause of monogamy among the lower 
races, although this consideration itself may be due to 
circumstances which also in other respects make for mono- 
gamy, such as scarcity of women or economic conditions 
unfavourable to polygyny. And there can be no doubt 
that the same cause has been operating among civilised 
nations among whom polygyny is forbidden. 

Apart from the general regard for the feelings of women, 
there are in sexual love itself certain elements that tend to 
make men inclined to restrict themselves to one wife, at 
least for some time. “‘ The sociable interest,” says Bain, 
“is by its nature diffused: even the maternal feeling admits 
of plurality of objects; revenge does not desire to have 
but one victim ; the love of domination needs many subjects ; 
but the greatest intensity of love limits the regards to one.” 
The beloved person acquires, in the imagination of the lover, 
an immeasurable superiority over all others. ‘‘ The be- 
ginnings of a special affection,’’ the same psychologist 
continues, “turn upon a small difference of liking; but 

1 Chavanne, Die Sahara, p. 454. 

* Duveyrier, Exploration du Sahara, p. 339. Cf. Chavanne, 
op. cit. p. 181 ; Hourst, Sur le Niger et au pays des Touaregs, p. 209. 

3 Bory de St. Vincent, Essais sur les Isles Fortunées, p. 105. 
Mantegazza, Rio de la Plata e Tenerife, p. 630. 

4 Delhaise, of. cit. p. 193. Cf. ibid. p. 169. 
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such differences are easily exaggerated ; the feeling and the 
estimate acting and re-acting, till the distinction becomes 
altogether transcendent.”! This absorbing passion for one 
is not confined to the human race. Hermann Miiller,? 
Brehm,* and other good observers have shown that it is 
experienced by birds; and Darwin found it among certain 
domesticated mammals. The love-bird rarely survives the 
death of its companion, even if supplied with a fresh and 
suitable mate.’ M. Houzeau states, on the authority of 
Frédéric Cuvier :—“‘ Lorsque l’un des ouistitis (Harpale 
jacchus) du Jardin des Plantes de Paris vint 4 mourir, l’époux 
survivant fut mconsolable. TI] caressa longtemps le cadavre 
de sa compagne; et quand 4 la fin il fut convaincu de la 
triste réalité, il se mit les mains sur les yeux, et resta sans 
bouger et sans prendre de nourriture, jusqu’a ce qu'il eit 
lui-méme succombé.’’6 In mankind the absorbing passion 
for one is found not ouly among civilised but also among 
savage men and women. Among the Indians of Western 
Washington and North-Western Oregon “‘ instances are not 
rare of young women destroying themselves on the death 
of a lover.”? Suicide from unsuccessful or disappointed 
love is by no means infrequent in the savage world, and 
although apparently more common among women it also 
occurs in the case of men.® In Tahiti unsuccessful suitors 

1 Bain, Emotions and the Will, p. 136 sq. : 

2 Miller, Am Neste, p. 102. 3 Brehm, Bird-Life, pt. iv. ch. ii. 

4 Darwin, Descent of Man, ii. 293 sqqg. * Brehm, op. cit. p. 288 sq. 

8 Houzeau, Etudes sur les faculiés mentales des animaux, ii. 117. 

7 Gibbs, Joc. cit. p. 198. 

8 Lasch, ‘ Der Selbstmord aus erotischen Motiven bei den primi- 
tiven Vélkern,’ in Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, ii. 579 sqq. 
Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ii. 232. 
See the authorities quoted there, and besides, Kroeber, ‘ A Mission 
Record of the California Indians,’ in University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archeology and Ethnology, viii. 6; Russell, in 
Ann. Rep. Bur, Ethnol. xxvi. 184 (Pima); James, op. cit. i. 244 
(Omaha) ; Waitz, of. cit. iii. 102 (North American Indians) ; Mon- 
celon, in Bull. Soc. @’Anthr. Paris, ser. iii. vol. ix. 366 (New Cale- 
donians). Ancient love poems of the Tamil allude to the custom of 
a disappointed lover proclaiming his love in the streets and com- 
mitting suicide (Kanakasabhai [Pillai], Tamils Eighteen hundred 
Years ago, p. 123). 
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have been known to take their own lives in despair.? In 
Pentecost, of the New Hebrides, unrequited love has led 
to suicide or to rapid pining away and death.? In Fiji 
Sir Basil Thomson has “‘ met with several cases of what is 
called ndongai, which corresponds with what is called ‘ broken 
heart’ in Europeans. Two young people who have come 
together once or twice, and who have been suddenly sepa- 
rated, sicken and pine away, and unless their intrigue can 
be resumed, they do not recover.’’? On the Gold Coast, 
according to Cruickshank, love ‘‘ is frequently distinguished 
by an order and a constancy full of distracting fears and 
doubts, and seeks its gratification, regardless of the greatest 
sacrifices. The African rushes into battle, shouting the name 
of his lady-love to inspire him to deeds of daring; the 
canoeman gives additional vigour to the stroke of his paddle 
at the mention of her name; the weary hammock-bearer 
plucks up a new spirit through the same all-powerful spell, 
and the solitary wayfarer beguiles the tediousness -of his 
journey by a song in her praise.”” And the obstacles thrown 
in the way of the union of the lovers occasionally lead to 
very disastrous consequences, such as suicide. Davis tells 
us of a negro who after vain attempts to redeem his sweet- 
heart from slavery became a slave himself rather than be 
separated from her. Dalton represents the Paharia lads 
and lasses as forming very romantic attachments: ‘“‘if 
separated only for an hour,”’ he says, “‘ they are miserable.’’ 
Curr speaks in his recollections of squatting in Victoria of 
a native youth who had lost his heart to a girl, and says 
that this set him thinking “of how little real difference 
there is in the feelings of men.’’? And the rude Australian 
girl sings in a strain of romantic affliction, “‘ I never shall see 
my darling again.’’® But although the absorbing character 


1 Wilkes, op. cit. iv. 45. Seemann, Vitt, p.192. Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches, 1. 267. 

2 Speiser, op. cit. p. 235. 3 Thomson, Fijians, p. 241. 

4 Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa, ii. 207 
S9qq. 

5 Waitz, op. ctt. ii. 117. § Dalton, op. cit. p. 273. 

7 Curr, Recollections of Squatting in Victoria, p. 145. 

§ Waitz-Gerland, op. cit. vi. 756. 
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of his love prevents a man for some time from taking 
another wife, it does not necessarily prevent his doing so 
for long. Sensual love is fickle; it is dominated by the 
desire for change. On the other hand, when love implies 
sympathy and affection arising from mental qualities there 
is a tie between husband and wife which lasts long after youth 
and beauty are gone. This leads to a monogamy that is 
enduring. 

Monogamy is the only form of marriage that is permitted 
among every people. Wherever we find polygyny, poly- 
andry, or group-marriage, we find monogamy side by side 
witb it. On the other hand, it is also in many cases the 
only form of marriage which is permitted by custom or law. 
This may be due to the mere force of habit ; or, possibly, 
to the notion that some men must not appropriate a plurality 
of wives when others in consequence can get none at all; 
or to the feeling that polygyny is an offence against the 
female sex; or to the condemnation of lust. As regards 
the obligatory monogamy of Christian nations, we have to 
remember not only that monogamy was the exclusive form 
of marriage recognised in the societies on which Christianity 
was first engrafted, but that polygyny was hardly compatible 
with the spirit of a religion which regarded every gratifica- 
tion of the sexual impulse with suspicion and incontinence 
as the gravest sin. In its early days the Church showed little 
respect for women, but its horror of sensuality was immense. 

Our examination into the causes of monogamy and 
polygyny makes it possible for us to explain why progress 
in civilisation up to a certain point has proved favourable 
to polygyny, whilst in its highest forms it leads to monogamy. 
The first tendency is, as we have seen, largely due to economic 
and social circumstances—the accumulation and unequal 
distribution of wealth and increasing social differentiation ; 
but it should also be noticed that the considerable surplus 
of females which among many of the higher savages is caused 
by their wars is not found at the lowest stages of civilisa- 
tion, where war does not seriously disturb the proportion 
of the sexes. The retrograde tendency towards monogamy 
in the highest grades of culture, again, may be traced to a 
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variety of causes. No superstitious beliefs keep civilised 
men apart from their wives during pregnancy and for a 
long time after child-birth. The desire for offspring has 
become less intense. A large family, instead of being a 
help in the struggle for existence, is often considered an 
insufferable burden. A man’s kinsfolk are no longer his 
only friends, and his wealth and influence do not depend 
upon the number of his wives and children. A wife ceases 
to be a mere labourer, and manual labour is to a large extent 
replaced by the work of domesticated animals and the use 
of implements and machines.! The sentiment of love has 
become more refined and, in consequence, more enduring. 
To a cultivated mind youth and beauty are by no means 
the only attractions of a woman, and besides, civilisation 
has given female beauty a new lease of life. The feelings 
of the weaker sex are held in higher regard, and the causes 
which may make polygyny desired by the women themselves 
no longer exist. The better education bestowed on them, 
and other factors in modern civilisation, enable them to live 
comfortably without the support of a husband. 

Will monogamy be the ouly recognised form of marriage 
in the future? This question has been answered in different 
ways. According to Spencer, “‘ the monogamic form of the 
sexual relation is manifestly the ultimate form; and any 
changes to be anticipated must be in the direction of comple- 
tion and extension of it.” Dr. Le Bon, on the other hand, 
thinks that European laws will in the future legalise 
polygyny ;* and M. Letourneau remarks that although we 
may now look upon monogamy as superior to any other 
form of marriage yet known, “ we need not consider it the 
Ultima Thule in the evolution of connubial ceremonies.’? 


1 Among the Bechnanas, says Mr. Conder (‘ Present Condition 
of the Native Tribes in Bechuanaland,’ in Jour. Anthy. Inst. 
xvi. 86), a man became in former days richer the more wives he 
had because they used to hoe his mealies ; ‘“‘ now, however, ploughs 
have been introduced, and the men take pride in driving a team 
of eight oxen in a plough.” 

* Spencer, Principles of Sociology, i. 752. 

3 Le Bon, La civilisation des Avabes, p. 424. 

4 Letourneau, Sociology, p. 378. 
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Professor v. Ehrenfels even regards the adoption of polygyny 
as necessary for the preservation of the Aryan race.1 Yet I 
think we may without hesitation assert that if mankind 
will advance in the same direction as hitherto, if consequently 
the causes to which monogamy in the most progressive 
societies owes its origin will continue to operate with con- 
stantly growing force, if especially the regard for the feelings 
of women, and the women’s influence on legislation, will 
increase, the laws of monogamy are not likely to be 
changed. It is certainly difficult to imagine a time when 
Western civilisation would legalise the marriage of one man 
with several women simultaneously. 


1 v. Ehrenfels, ‘ Die konstitutive Verderblichkeit der Monogamie 
und die Unententbehrlichkeit einer Sexualreform,’ in Archiv f. 
Rassen- und Geselischafts-Bivlogie, iv. 615-651, 803 sqq. Idem, 
‘ Erwiderung auf Dr. A. Ploetz’ Bemerkungen zu meiner Abhandlung 
tiber die konstitutive Verderblichkeit der Monogamie,’ ibid. v. 
97 Sqq- 


CHAPTER XXIX 


POLYANDRY 


PoLyANDRY is a much rarer form of marriage than 
polygyny. 

Cases of it have been noticed in America. Among the 
Avanoes and Maypures, along the Orinoco, v. Humboldt 
found that brothers often had but one wife.1- The same is 
the case among the Maquiritarés, the eldest brother, who 
is called ‘“‘ chief,’ being strictly obeyed by the others.2 A 
Warrau of British Guiana, on being asked why a man should 
have two wives and a woman not be allowed two husbands, 
“ directly said that his tribe did not consider either practice 
to be bad; and that he knew a Warau woman who had 
three.”’? Among the Roucouyennes in French Guiana, 
according to M. Coudreau, “la polyandrie demi-avouée est 
fréquente, la polyandrie ouvertemenit affichée n’est pas rare.’’4 
Mr. Simson mentions the occurrence of polyandry among 
the Zaparo Indians of Ecuador ; two men, whom he selected 
to be his travelling companions, had five wives—two each 
and one in common.’ The Cajiaris Indians of Quito traced 
their descent from a mythical bird with the face of a woman, 
who had commerce with two men who were brothers, and 
gave in consequence birth to six sons and. daughters, the 
ancestors of the tribe.6 Mr. Grubb observes that on the 


1 v. Humboldt, Personal Narrative of Travels, v. 549. 

* Chaffanjon, L’Orénoque et le Caura, p. 283 sq. 

3 Brett, Indian Tribes of Guiana, p. 178. 

4 Coudreau, Chez nos Indiens, p. 132. 

5 Simson, Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador, pp. 173, 178. 
6 Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the Yncas, p. 8 sq. 
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frontiers of the Paraguayan Chaco polyandry is sometimes 
met with. Among the Lengua Indians he found one in- 
stance of it, namely, in the case of a woman exceedingly 
capable and intelligent, but of an exceptionally wayward 
disposition, who had two husbands living in different parts 
of the country. Her conduct, however, was strongly 
condemned, especially by the women of her tribe, and she 
was eventually forced to content herself with the senior 
husband. 

Father Lafitau wrote, ‘‘ Par une suite de la Ginécocratie, 
la Polygamie, qui n’est pas permise aux hommes, l’est 
pourtant aux femmes chez les Iroquois Tsonnontouans (that 
is, the Seneca tribe of the Iroquois), of il en est, lesquelles 
ont deux maris, qu’on regarde comme légitimes.”2 Among 
the Cree it often happened that when a man was in love 
with the wife of a friend, he told the husband about it, 
with the result that the latter, if he was fond of him, proposed 
that they should become “ brothers in love,” which implied 
that the other man had access to his wife.? Polyandry 
has been found among some of the Eskimo. Nils Egede 
mentions the case of a Greenland woman who had two 
husbands, but both she and they were angekoks;4 and 
Cranz, in his description of the Greenlanders, speaks of 
“women who cohabit with several husbands,” though he 
says that such women are subjected to universal censure.5 
A Netchilirmiut informed Ross that he and his half-brother 
had but one wife between them; and unions of this kind 
seem to have been held quite justifiable among his people, 
although they were not very common. Of the Western 
Eskimo Seemann states that ‘““two men sometimes marry 
the same woman.’’? Veniaminoff tells us that in ancient 

* Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, p. 215 sq. 

® Lafitau, Maurs des sauvages amériquains, i. 555. See also 
Charlevoix, Voyage to North-A merica, ii. 36. 

3 Leden, ‘ Unter den Indianern Canadas,’ in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. 
xliv. 824. 4 Nansen, Eskimo Life, p. 145. Cf. infra, p. 194 sq. 

® Cranz, History of Greenland, i. 147. 

5 Ross, Second Voyage in search of a North-West Passage, p. 356. 
See also ibid. p. 373, and infra, p. 195. 

7 Seemann, Voyage of Herald, ii. 66. 
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times a Tlingit woman, besides her real husband, could 
have a legal paramour, who usually was the brother of the 
husband.’ Erman speaks of “lawful polyandry ’’ among 
the Aleut,? as also of the right of certain married women 
to have intercourse for a time with another man besides 
their real husband. These secondary unions were originally 
formed with hunters or traders of their own tribe who visited 
their island, but were subsequently extended to Russians 
living in the same place, who in return had to contribute 
to the maintenance of the family; and since then such 
a paramour was called by the Russian name polovinshchik, 
meaning “ half-partner.”? Tangsdorf states that in Una- 
laska, one of the Aleutian Islands, a woman sometimes 
“lives with two husbands, who agree among themselves 
upon the conditions on which they are to share her.’’4 
Among the Kaniagmiut two or even three men sometimes 
lived with one wife, “‘ without suspicion or jealousy ” ;5 but 
the second husband (and presumably the third also) was 
only a deputy who acted as husband and master of the 
house during the absence of the true lord, and on the latter’s 
return not only yielded to him his place but became in the 
meantime his servant.® 

Among the Chukchee, who occupy the north-eastern 
extremity of Asia, there are group-relations, of which I 
shall speak in a subsequent chapter, but sometimes also 
unions of a polyandrous character. Married men among 
them are generally reluctant to make bachelors their 
“companions in wives,” since the bachelor only gains from 
entering the union and gives nothing in return; but if a 

1 Holmberg, ‘Ethnographische Skizzen iiber die Vélker des 
russischen Amerika,’ in Acta Soc. Scien. Fennicae, iv. 315 sq. Dall, 
Alaska, p. 416. 

® Erman, Travels in Siberia, p. 531 note. 

° Idem, ‘ Ethnographische Wahrnehmungen und Erfahrungen 
an den Kiisten des Berings-Meeres,’ in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. iii. 163. 

* v. Langsdorf, Voyages and Travels, ii. 47. Christianity, how- 
ever, has extirpated this custom among the Aleut (v. Hellwald, ‘ Das 
Volk der Aleuten,’ in Das Ausland, liv. 792). 

° Coxe, Russian Discoveries between Asia and America, p. 300. 

* Erman, in Zettschy. f. Ethnol. iii. 163. Holmberg, loc. cit. 
P- 399. 
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married man has no children and desires to have some, 
he may for that reason be anxious 1o make a union with a 
strong single man, who thus becomes, not a husband in the 
proper sense of the word, but a “ companion.’’ Sternberg 
tells us that among the Gilyak custom permits the younger 
brother to have intercourse with the elder brother’s wife 
during her husband’s absence, although it, nowadays at 
least, forbids the converse ; if the husband finds his younger 
brother with his wife, only the expression of his face reveals 
that he is not indifferent, as he cannot take action. Mak- 
simoff, however, questions whether the younger brother 
really has a right to cohabit with his sister-in-law, though 
intercourse between them is considered less blameworthy 
than adultery with a stranger. But we hear from another 
source that polyandry prevails among the Smerenkur 
Gilyak ;4 and among the Ainu occasional cases of it occur 
in districts bordering on Gilyak territory, though it is un- 
known among them elsewhere.® 

In earlier editions of Strabo’s Geography polyandry 
is said to have existed among the mountaineers of Media.® 
This statement has been altered by certain editors so as to 
imply polygyny instead ot polyandry,’ but, as it seems, for 
no good reason. A Chinese writer of the thirteenth century, 
Ma-touan-lin, states that among the Getae and the Massa- 
getae of Turkestan it was the custom for brothers to have 
one wife between them. Of the latter it is said that the 
children born of these unions belonged to the eldest brother ; 
and that if a man had no brothers, he associated with other 


1 Bogoras, Chukchee, p. 603 sq. 

* Sternberg, quoted by Miss Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 99 sq. 
Idem, reviewed in L’ Anthropologie, v. 342. Bogoras, op. cit. p. 608. 

3 Miss Czaplicka, op. cit. p. 100 n. 2. 

4 Ravenstein, Russians on the Amur, p. 391. 

5 Miss Czaplicka, op. cit. p. 104. 

6 Strabo, Geographica, xi. 13. 11. 

7 Strabo’s Geographica edited by C. Miiller and F. Diibner, pp. 451, 
ror18. The same work edited by Meineke, ii. 740. See also the 
German translation by Groskurd, ii. 428 n. 1, and the French trans- 
lation by Tardieu, ii. 456. The former defends the alteration by the 
curious argument that polyandry is unheard of in the East. 
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men, since elsewise he was compelled to live singly through- 
out his life. The Arabic traveller Alberuni wrote in the 
eleventh century that the people inhabiting the mountains 
stretching from the region of Panchir into the neighbourhood 
of Kashmir lived under the rule that several brothers had 
one wife in common.? Dr. Sachau observes that the author 
meant the alpine countries of the Hindu-Kush between 
Kashmir and a line from Faizabad to Kabul, t.¢., the Hazara 
country, Svat, Citral, and Kafiristan.? 

In Tibet polyandry has prevailed from time immemorial ; 
and it is still very common there, although it is said to have 
been even more common in former days than it is now. 
According to Ahmad Shah, “ polyandry in Tibet is much 
more nearly universal than polygamy in any Mohammadan 
land,” and, though all the forms of marriage co-exist, 
“the right thing there is polyandry.”® It is obviously 
more frequent in certain parts of the country than in others.® 
According to Rockhill, it exists only in agricultural dis- 
tricts, being unknown among the nomads ;’ whereas 
Baber asserts that polygyny obtains in the valley farms and 
polyandry among the shepherds of the uplands. The 
former was frequently told by Tibetans that polyandry did 
not exist 1o any great extent among the better classes of 
society ;® and many learned and worthy lamas assured 
him “that it is a sinful practice, solely attributable to the 
very lax morality of the people, and by no means a recog- 

1 Rémusat, Nouveaux mélanges asiatiques, i. 240, 241, 245. 

2 Alberuni’s India, i. 108, 3 Ibid. ii. 295. 

4 Puini, I! Tibet secondo la relazione del viaggio del P. Ippolito 
Desideri (1715-1721), p. 148. 

5 Ahmad Shah, Four Years in Tibet, p. 52. 

° See Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, 
Pp. 327; Puini, op. cét. p. 147. 

7 Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 211 sq. 

8 Baber, ‘Travels and Researches in the Interior of China,’ in 
Roy. Geo. Soc. Supplementary Papers, i. 97. See also Talboys 
Wheeler, History of India, i. 116; Waddell, Among the Himalayas, 
Pp. 197. According to Mr. Kingdon Ward (Land of the Blue Poppy, 
P. 57), polygyny is common in Eastern Tibet. 

* Rockhill, ‘ Tibet,’ in Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc. N.S, xxiii. 230 n. 2. 
See also Grenard, Tibet, p. 257. 
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nised institution ’—an opinion which was also held by the 
early Christian missionaries in the country.1 Orazio Penna, 
who was in Lhasa about 1740, states that noble and well- 
to-do men generally have one wife each, and a few of them 
even more than one ;? at present polygyny is confined to 
the wealthier class, principally the chiefs,? and men whose 
first wife has proved barren. That polyandry mainly 
prevails among the poorer people is also suggested by state- 
ments like these, that ‘‘ if his means admit of such a luxury, 
a man takes a wife to himself,” and that ‘any casual 
influx of wealth, as from trade or other sources, immediately 
leads to the formation of separate establishments by the 
several members of a house.’’® But, on the other hand, 
we hear from Turner, who visited Tibet in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, that polyandry was also found 
frequently in the most opulent families,’ and from Mr. 
Andrew Wilson that it prevailed among all classes, being 
superseded by polygyny only where the people were a good 
deal in contact with either Hindus or Muhammadans.® 
In Tibet the husbands are as a rule brothers. The 
choice of the wife is the right of the elder brother, and the 
contract he makes is understood to involve a marital con- 
tract with all the other brothers as well, if they choose to 


1 Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 213 0.3. See also Grenard, op. 
cit. p. 257. Orazio Penna di Billi (Breve notizia del regno del Thibet, 
p. 71) says, “ Circa li maritaggi tra le persone non molto comode 
vi é un pessimo abuso, non perd ordinato dalla legge, ma introdotto 
dall’ abuso, che quanti fratelli sono in una casa pigliano una sol 
moglie per tutti.” 

* Penna di Billi, op. cit. p. 71. So also Antonio Georgi says, in 
his Alphabetum Tibetanum (quoted by Puini, op. cit. p. 139), ‘‘ Ab hoc 
turpitudinis genere alieni sunt viri nobiles, et cives honesti.” 

3 Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 212 sqq. Idem, in Sarat Chandra 
Das, op. cit. p. 216 n.1. Cf. Desgodins, Le Thibet d’aprés la corre- 
spondance des missionaires, p. 244; Bonvalot, Across Thibet, ii. 126. 

+ Ahmad Shah, op. cit. p. 54. 

5 Bonvalot, of. cit. ii. 126. See also Desideri, in Puini, op. cit. 
p. 132. 

8 Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, p. 18. 

7 Turner, Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama, p. 349. 

8 Wilson, Abode of Snow, p. 209. 
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avail themselves of it.1 Yet in Eastern Tibet and Sikkim, 
according to Mr. Earle, it does not necessarily follow that 
the wife will cohabit with all the younger brothers; “‘ she 
exercises much liberty in this respect, and it will depend 
upon her pleasure as to whether she will cohabit with any 
particular younger brother.” The same authority adds 
that “if the eldest brother of a group of brothers does not 
marry, but the second or third brother does so, then the 
wife will be the common wife of such second or third brother 
and his younger brothers only. Elder brothers, in such 
cases, will separate and leave the family, having no claim 
on the wives of the younger brothers.”? In many parts 
of the country, however, the husbands are not necessarily 
brothers. Thus Mr. Earle informs us that in Eastern Tibet, 
as well as in Sikkim, cousins, both on the father’s and 
mother’s side, and half-brothers may be admitted as members 
of the group, though only if the husband agrees and has no 
brothers of his own.? The Abbé Desgodins speaks of 
proches parents, or near relatives in general, as well as 
brothers, being co-husbands in the east part of the country.‘ 
According to Sarat Chandra Das, who visited Lhasa and 
Central Tibet, “it is not unusual for a father or uncle to 
live with his son’s or nephew's wife, and even in high life 
a father makes himself a partner’in the marital rights over 
his son’s wife.” Mr. Sherring mentions a viceroy of 
Gartok, the capital of Western Tibet, who on the loss of 
his own wife became a joint husband of his son’s; and he 
adds that it is apparently an orthodox custom in Tibet 
for father and sons to share the same wife, the only con- 
dition being that she shall not be the son’s mother. Du 
Halde wrote that husbands were “ d’ordinaire de la méme 


1 Desideri, in Puini, of. cit. p. 131. Wilson, op. cit. p. 214. 
Ahmad Shah, of. cit. p. 52. Grenard, op. cit. p. 253. 

* Earle, quoted by Risley, People of India, p. 211. 

3 [bid. p. 2r1. 4 Desgodins, op. cit. p. 244. 

5 Sarat Chandra Das, op. cit. p. 327. With reference to this 
statement Rockhill remarks (ibid. p. 327 n. 2) that he hardly imagines 
that the author intends to convey the idea that such an arrangement 
is a custom of the Tibetans. 

6 Sherring, Western Tibet and the British Borderland, p. 395. 
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famille,’’! which seems to imply that they were not always 
so. Sarat Chandra Das had a guide whose wife was also 
married to another man not at ali related to him; but he 
called him by a term meaning “joint brother.”? Grenard 
states that a Tibetan who is unable to have a child by his 
wife or wives sometimes introduces a stranger into his house 
and charges him to perpetuate his line in his place and 
stead; “‘in reality, this stranger becomes a conventional 
brother, having the same rights as a brother born.’’? Accord- 
ing to Bonvalot’s description of polyandry at Seresumdo, 
any young men who are desirous of sharing the first hus- 
band’s happiness may present themselves, and “ if terms 
can be arranged, take their place, too, around the family 
hearth, thus becoming members of the household and co- 
husbands.’’# 

The number of husbands depends, of course, in the first 
place on the number of brothers. In the neighbourhood of 
Teshoo Loomboo a family residence was pointed out to 
Turner in which five brothers were living together very 
happily with one woman. Wilson once met a family 
where the number of brother-husbands was six, though the 
youngest of them was only a boy. Instances of three and 
five husbands were not uncommon; “ but,’ he says, 
“‘ without having gone rigidly into the matter, I should say 
that the most instances of polyandry were those of two 
husbands, and that, not because there was any objection to 
five or six, but simply because no greater number of brothers 
was usually to be found in a family.’’® 

All the husbands live together with their common wife 
as members of the same household. Indeed, according 


1 Du Halde, Description de ?VEmpire de la Chine, iv. 572. 

2 Sarat Chandra Das, op. cit. p. 285 sg. See also ibid. p. 311. 

3 Grenard, op. cit. p. 260. 

4 Bonvalot, op. cit. it. 124 sq. Ahmad Shah (op. cit. p. 52 sq.) 
even tells us that a woman cannot have more than three husbands 
from the same family, though if she wants to have a fourth husband— 
which rarely happens—she may solicit him from outside the family 
circle; but this statement probably refers to Ladakh (see infra, 
p. 121). 

5 Turner, op. cit. p. 349. 8 Wilson, op. cit. p. 210. 
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to Sarat Chandra Das, “ the wife is claimed by the younger 
brothers as their wife only so long as they continue to live 
with the eldest one. When they separate from their eldest 
brother, they cannot ask him to pay compensation for their 
share in the wife, and she remains the lawful wife of the 
eldest brother.”! But according to M. Grenard, a brother 
who leaves the paternal roof and settles down apart to 
live on his own industry still retains his rights over the 
wife of his brothers as over the paternal inheritance, 
although they have no rights over the wife whom he 
introduces into his new home; she belongs to him alone, 
because she does not live on the property ot the family.? 
Yet even when members of the same household, the brothers 
are not generally at home together,? and in any case some 
arrangement seems to be made to secure to every one his 
proper share. In Eastern Tibet, according to Mr. Kingdon 
Ward, each husband lives with the wife for a month or more 
at a time, and signalises the fact that he is in possession of 
her by hanging his boots up outside the door.4 

As regards the sons born of these marriages Desideri 
states that they are called the sons of the eldest brother- 
husband and the nephews of the other ones.5 Other 
authorities inform us that the children call the eldest hus- 
band “‘ father’? and the others “younger” or “little 
fathers.”® According to Du Halde, “ on partage les enfans, 
en donnant a l’ainé le premier qui vient au monde, et aux 
cadets ceux qui naissent dans la suite.’’? Orazio Penna 
says that when a child is born it is attributed to him 
by whom the mother asserts that she has conceived it.® 

1 Sarat Chandra Das, of. cit. p. 327. % Grenard, op. cit. p. 256. 

3 See infra, p. 192. + Kingdon Ward, op. cit. p. 57. 

5 Desideri, in Puini, op. cif. p. 131. In a Chinese work it is said 
that ‘‘ when a child has grown up, he is taken by one of the brothers, 
the other brothers being considered its uncles’ (Rockhill, in Jour. 
Roy. Asiatic Soc. N.S. xxiii. 231 n. 1). 

6 Ahmad Shah, of. cit. p. 53. Sherring, of. cit. p. 305 sq. 

* Du Halde, op. cit. iv. 572. The same statement is made by 
Grosier, General Description of China, i. 322. According to a Chinese 
work, the children are divided by choice among the husbands 
(Wilson, of. cit. p. 211 n. t; Rockhill, in Jouyv. Roy. Asiatic Soe. 
N.S. xxiii. 230). 8 Penna di Billi, op. cit. p. 71. 
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According to Rockhill, the offspring “ treat as father whom- 
ever their mother teaches them to recognise by that name,” 
and call the other husbands uncles.!_ Wilson tells us that 
“there is no noticeable difference in the relationship of a 
child to his different fathers.’’? 

With reference to Eastern Tibet and Sikkim Mr. Earle 
writes :—‘‘If the eldest brother (¢.e., the real husband) 
dies, the wife passes to one of the younger brothers according 
to her own selection. Should her choice fall on the next 
brother, she will still be the common wife of the younger 
brothers. Should, however, she select any of the younger 
brothers, she will be the common wife only of those younger 
than him, and, if he be the youngest, she will be his wife 
only.’’8 

Fraternal polyandry is more or less common in vast 
districts of the Himalayan region from Assam to the de- 
pendencies of Kashmir, chiefly among people of Tibetan 
affinities. It is found among the Hill Miris,4 Daflas,® and 
Sissee Abors® on the northern frontier of Assam. The 
Khasis of Assam have also been charged with the practice 
of polyandry, but according to Captain Fisher it is disclaimed 
by the upper classes among them, and with the poorer 
sort too “it would often seem to mean rather facility of 
divorce than the simultaneous admission of a plurality of 
husbands.”’? Major Gurdon says that they at the present 
day are monandrists, and that there is no evidence to show 
that polyandry ever existed amongst them.’ In Bhutan, 
in the Eastern Himalayas, fraternal polyandry prevails 
chiefly in the northern and central parts of the country, 
which are nearest to Tibet ;® and polygyny is found only 


1 Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 212 sq. 

2 Wilson, op. cit. p. 212. 

3 Earle, quoted by Risley, op. cit. p. 211. 

+ Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 33. 


5 Ibid. p. 36. § Rowney, IVild Tribes of India, p. 158. 
? Fisher, ‘ Memoir of Sylhet,’ in Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. ix. 
pt. ii. 834. 


8 Gurdon, Khasis, p. 77. 
® Pemberton, Report on Bootan, p. 116. See also Dalton, op. cit. 
p-. 98; White, Sikkim and Bhutan, p. 320. 
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amongst the rich.1 According to Mr. Wilson polyandry 
does not exist in Sikkim,? but from accounts given by Mr. 
Claude White, late Political Agent in Sikkim,? and Mr. 
Earle, late Deputy-Commissioner of Darjeeling,’ I gather 
that it is frequently practised there. Among the Lepchas, 
a Mongolian tribe of Sikkim, Western Bhutan, Eastern 
Nepal, and Darjeeling, polyandry, thoughcomparatively rare, 
is not entirely unknown, the younger brothers sharing the 
favours of the eldest brother’s wife.5 Vigne observes that 
among some of the natives of alpine Bengal one woman 
is married to a whole family of brothers ;6 but in the Dar- 
jecling district, according to Mr. Earle, there are instances 
of a number of men, not brothers or near relations, taking 
a wife between them, although this appears to be a novel 
practice introduced for purposes of economy.’ 

Polyandry of the fraternal type is practised in various 
parts of the Punjab, such as Sirmur,® the Jounsar and 
Bawar hill districts east of Sirmur,® the Kanawar subdivision 
of Bashahr State,19 Kotgarh in Simla District,14 and the 
Kulu subdivision of Kangra District,+* especially Lahul.?% 


1 Risley and Gait, Census of India, 1901, vol. i. (India) Report, 
p- 448. 
2 Wilson, op. cit. p. 207. 3 White, op. cit. p. 320. 

4 Earle, quoted by Risley, People of India, p. 211. 

5 Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal. Ethnographic Glossary, ii. 9. 

6 Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, i. 37. 

7 Earle, quoted by Risley, People of India, p. 211. 

8 Fraser, Tour through Part of the Snowy Range of the Himala 
Mountains, p. 207 sqq. Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, iii. 246. 

® Dunlop, Hunting in the Himalaya, p. 180 sq. 

10 Rebsch, quoted by Stulpnagel, ‘ Polyandry in the Himalayas,’ 
in Indian Antiquary, vii. 134. Miss Gordon Cumming, In the 
Himalayas, p. 406. Pandit Harikishan Kaul, Census of India, 
1git, vol. xiv. (Punjab) Report, p. 289. 

11 Stulpnagel, loc. cit. pp. 133, 135. 

2 Harcourt, Himalayan Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti, 
p. 241. Ujfalvy, dus dem westlichen Himalaja, p. 35 sqqg. Calvert, 
Vazeevi Rupi, p. 32. Pandit Harikishan Kaul, of. cit. pp. 287, 289. 

13 Harcourt, of. cit. pp. 242, 304. Ujfalvy, op. cit. p. 36. In his 
report on Spiti, Captain Hay says that polyandry was in full force 
in that canton. Harcourt (op. cit. p. 242) denies the accuracy of 
this statement, whilst Ujfalvy (op. cit. p. 36) thinks that its existence 
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According to Mr. Pandit Harikishan Kaul, “the custom 
is common among the Kanets of the higher hills, but the 
lower castes also practise it, and the Rajputs and other 
castes residing in the tracts where this custom is prevalent 
also appear to have been influenced by it.”"1_ Masson wrote in 
1842 that it was no unusual arrangement among the Sikhs 
for the brothers of a family to have a wife in common; 
he knew soldiers requesting permission to visit their homes, 
alleging that their brothers had gone on a journey and 
their wives were alone, and the plea was considered a good 
one.” The Jats in some of the eastern Punjab districts 
are stated to have followed the same custom, though without 
full recognition ; but inquiries show that it has completely 
died out among them. The Khokhars of the Punjab 
practised polyandry before they embraced Islam.4 Dr. 
Stulpnagel says that most of the cases of polyandry in the 
villages of the Kotgarh district, and in Bussahir and Kulu, are 
found among the well-to-do people, whereas the poor prefer 
polygyny, on account of the value of the women as house- 
hold drudges ;> but this is certainly not true of those parts 
of Lahul where brothers prefer to have separate wives, 
since there “‘nearly all the men in the higher class are 
polygamists.”’ 6 

In polyandrous families in the Punjab all the brothers have 
usually one joint wife, and as a general rule the husbands 
must be full brothers.” Yet sometimes step-brothers and 
cousins who are on as intimate terms as full brothers are 
allowed to share the commion wife ; and in rare cases even 
persons belonging to different families marry a joint wife 
in Spitiis probable, though not proved. But Mr. Pandit Harikishan 
Kaul (op. cit. p. 289) affirms that it occurs there; and Mr. Hose 
mentions a case within his own experience, where two Spiti men not 
related took a common wife, made their land joint, and ‘‘ became 
brothers ’’ (Risley and Gait, op. cit. p. 448 n. *). 

1 Pandit Harikishan Kaul, op. cit. p. 287. 

* Masson, Narvative of Journeys in Balochistan, i. 435. 
Pandit Harikishan Kaul, op. cit. p. 289. 
Elliot, History of India, viii. 202. See infra, p. 119 n. 4. 
Stulpnagel, loc. cit. p. 135. ° Harcourt, op. cit. p. 242. 


’ Durga Singh, ‘Report on the Panjab Hill Tribes,’ in Indian 
Antiquary, xxxvi. 277. 
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by agreement, and merge their separate properties into a 
jomt holding.1 The rule about access to the wife differs 
in different placesin the Punjab. “‘ The elder brother usually 
has the preference, and it is only in his absence that the 
younger brother can enjoy her company. But where the 
younger brothers go out for trade or on other business and 
one of them comes back periodically, the eldest brother 
allows him the exclusive use of the wife during his short 
visit. Where, however, all the brothers stay at home, 
the wife not unfrequently bestows her favours on all of them 
equally, by turn, one evening being reserved for each. The 
house usually has two rooms, one for the wife and the other 
for the husbands.’’? In Kulu, according to Ujfalvy, when 
parents sell a daughter to several brothers, she belongs 
during the first month to the eldest brother, during the second 
to the next eldest, and so on. We are often told that when 
one brother goes into the wife’s room, he leaves his shoes 
or hat at the door, which is equivalent to the notice “ en- 
gaged’; and if another brother wishes to visit the wife, 
he has, on seeing the signal, to return to the men’s apart- 
ment.4 ‘All the sons of the wife by whichsoever husband 
begotten, are generally called the sons of the eldest brother, 
but the son calls all the husbands of his mother, as his 
fathers. Indeed, the larger the number of fathers, the 
prouder the son feels.”5 In Kulu the children speak of 


1 Pandit Harikishan Kaul, op. cit. p. 287. Risley and Gait, 
op. cit. p. 448 n. * 2 Pandit Harikishan Kaul, op. cit. p. 287. 

3 Ujfalvy, in Bull. Soc. d@’Anthr. Paris, ser. iii. vol. v. 227. 

4 Pandit Harikishan Kaul, op. cit. p. 287. Ujfalvy, Aus dem 
westlichen Himalaja, p. 36 (Kulu). Kirkpatrick, ‘ Polyandry in the 
Panjab,’ in Indian Antiquary, vii. 86 (Jats). Ghula’m Ba’sit also 
tells us of the Khokhars of the Punjab that ‘‘ when one husband 
went into the honse of the woman, he left something at the door 
as a signal ” (Elliot; op. cit. viii. 202; see also the description of 
polyandry in Ferishta’s History of the Rise of the Mahomedan 
Power in India, i. 184, which seems to refer to the Khokhars and 
not to the Gakkars, who settled in the Punjab at a later date [Rose, 
‘The Khokhars and the Gakkars in Panjab History,’ in Indian 
Antiquary, xxxvi. 1]). : 

® Pandit Harikishan Kaul, op. cit. p. 287. See also Dunlop, 
op. cit. p. 181 (Jounsar). 
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an ‘elder’ and a “ younger” father.1 In Sirmur “ the 
first born child is the property of the elder brother, and the 
next in succession are supplied in turn.”? Sometimes the 
wife is permitted to name the father of each boy, and if she is 
not particularly scrupulous, she names each time the richest 
of the brothers as the father. 

An interesting form of polyandry prevails in Ladakh, 
now politically a division of the Kashmir State, with a 
population of the Tibetan stock. Mr. Knight gives the 
following account of it. As soon as the eldest son of a family 
marries, he enters into possession of the family estate, a 
small portion only being retained by his parents for the 
support of themselves and their unmarried daughters. 
The eldest son is then obliged to support the two sons next 
to himself in age ; and these two are not allowed to contract 
independent marriages, but share the wife of their eldest 
brother, becoming the minor husbands of the lady. If 
there are more brothers than two, the others do not share 
the family wife, but have to leave the estate and seek their 
fortune outside, becoming lamas, or earning their living by 
working as coolies, or, if they be fortunate, as magpas— 
a term which will be soon explained. The two younger 
brothers, though minor husbands to the wife, are always 
in an inferior position, and are often little better than 
servants to the eldest brother, who is looked upon as the 
sole owner of the property by the Kashmir State. According 
to Moorcroft and Trebeck, the younger brothers can even be 
turned out of doors at his pleasure, without its being in- 
cumbent upon him to provide for them.4 The children of 
this polyandrous marriage recognise all three husbands as 
fathers, but pay most respect to the eldest, as the head of 
the family; according to Drew, they speak of their elder 
and their younger fathers,> according to Bellew, they take 

1 Ujfalvy, Aus dem westlichen Himalaja, p. 36. 

* Fraser, op. cit. p. 209. See also Pandit Harikishan Kaul, op. cit. 

. 287. 
. N Pandit Harikishan Kaul, op. cit. p. 287. 

* Moorcroft and Trebeck, Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of 
Hindustan and the Panjab, i. 322. 

5 Drew Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, p. 251. 
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the name of the eldest husband.! If the eldest brother dies, 
the wife, provided she has no children, can rid herself of 
his brothers, who are her minor husbands, by a simple 
ceremony. One of her fingers is attached with a thread to 
a finger of her dead husband. The thread is then broken, 
and by this action she is divorced from the corpse, and 
consequently from the two surviving brothers at the same 
time. 

But besides being married to the three brothers, a wife 
can in Ladakh, if she prefers it—and she generally does 
prefer it,—enter into another marriage contract, with a 
man from a different family. She selects some well-formed 
young man, who has at least three elder brothers and there- 
fore has no interest in the lands of his family or share in his 
eldest brother’s wife, and makes this person her magpa, 
as this sort of husband is called. The maga husband of an 
heiress must behave himself if he wishes to retain his position. 
He is the property of his wife, and cannot leave her, except 
in the case of gross misconduct on her part. But if she is 
displeased with him, she can turn him out of doors, and be 
rid of him without any excuse or form of divorce. She 
generally gives him a sheep or a few rupees when thus dis- 
charging him ; and she is then quite free to take unto herself 
another magpa.2 Drew also speaks of the wife’s right of 
choosing an additional husband from a different family, 
and mentions instances in which women who were married 
to two or perhaps three brothers availed themselves of the 
privilege; but he has also known cases of four brothers 
becoming husbands to the same wife, and believes that there 
is no limit to the number of such husbands.? According to 
Ujfalvy, a woman who is married to four or five brothers 
is allowed to choose a fifth or sixth husband after her own 
pleasure. Cunningham, on the other hand, states that 
polyandry in Ladakh is strictly confined to brothers, and 
that the most usual number of husbands is two, although 


1 Bellew, Kashmir and Kashghar, p. 118. 

2 Knight, Where Three Empires meet, p. 138 sqq. 
3 Drew, op. cit. p. 250 sq. , 

4 Ujfalvy, Aus dem westlichen Himalaja, p. 36. 
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three or even four are not uncommon.! According to Moor- 
croft and Trebeck, a younger son is usually made a lama, 
but ‘ should there be more brothers, and they agree to the 
arrangement, the juniors become inferior husbands to the 
wife of the elder’’; and on the death of the eldest brother 
his property, authority, and widow devolve upon his next 
brother.* Matin-uz-Zaman Khan, again, says in the Census 
Report of India for rgrz that all the brothers, except such 
as elect to become lamas or pass over into other families as 
khanadamads (mukhpa), live jointly and have but one wife 
common to them all. The eldest brother alone undergoes 
the wedding formalities, while the younger ones have only 
to promise that they will remain united. The brothers 
share the favours of the wife equally, though on sufferance 
of the eldest ; and the children are regarded at law to be of 
the eldest. Ifa man has no brothers, a stranger is admitted 
into the family, shares the wife along with the income of the 
family property, and assists in all agricultural work and other 
business of the house; but this rarely happens.? It is 
impossible to say whether some of these statements are 
inaccurate or whether they refer to different parts of the 
country. Although polyandry is quite general in Ladakh,‘ 
monogamy and polygyny also occur there. It happens 
that a wealthy girl chooses to have one husband only,5 
and rich men “ generally have two or three wives, according 
to their circumstances.’’ 

The mountaineers of the Himalayas are not the only 
people in Northern India that practise fraternal polyandry. 
It also occurs, though more or less concealed, among various 
communities of the plains. Raja Lachhman Sinh was 
assured on the spot that in almost every Gdjar village in 
the vicinity of the Jumna, in the Bulandshahr district, 
polyandry was a fact among the poorer people, although it 

1 Cunningham, Laddk, p. 306. 

? Moorcroft and Trebeck, op. cit. i. 321 sq. 

3 Matin-uz-Zaman Khan, Census of India, 1911, vol. xx. (Kashmir) 
Report, p. 136. 

4 Drew, op. cit. p. 250. 

5 Ujfalvy, Aus dem westlichen Himalaja, p. 36. 

® Cunningham, Laddk, p. 306. See also Drew, op. cit. P- 250, 
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was not an acknowledged or legal custom; ‘‘ the wife was 
formally married to one of the brothers, usually to the 
eldest, if he were not too old, and her children were known as 
his children only, though he as well as the other brothers 
knew that she was at the disposal of all of them.’”! There 
seems reason to believe that fraternal polyandry in some 
cases occurs among the Jats in the western part of the North- 
Western Provinces, although the people would never admit 
it ;? but there can be no doubt about its prevalence among 
the Punjab Jats. Mr. Kirkpatrick writes that when one of 
them is well-to-do “he generally procures a wife for each 
of his sons, but if he is not rich enough to bear the expenses 
of many marriages he gets a wife for the eldest son only, 
and she is expected to, and as a rule does, accept her brothers- 
in-law as co-husbands.” Though Brahmanical influence 
prevents open cohabitation with an elder brother’s wife, 
no great pains are taken to conceal it; and it is even a 
common thing when women quarrel for one to say to the 
other, “ You are one so careless of your duty as not to 
admit your husband’s brothers to your embraces.’ In 
the submontane part of Ambala, amongst all classes of 
Hindus, a sister-in-law was looked upon as the common 
property, not only of uterine brothers, but of all bhdis, 
including first cousins. It is said that this laxity has now 
disappeared. We are told that among the Santals—a 
Dravidian tribe, classed on linguistic grounds as Kolarian, 
which is found in Western Bengal, Northern Orissa, 
Bhagalpur, and the Santal Pargands—a man’s unmarried 
younger brothers are permitted to share his wife, ‘‘ so long 
as they respect his dignity and feelings and do not indulge 
in amorous dalliance in his presence ” ;> and according to 
another account they retain this privilege even after they 

1 Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces, ii. 
444 Sq. 2 Ibid. iii. 36. 

* Kirkpatrick, foc. cit. p. 86. See also Tupper, Punjab Customary 
Law, ii. 95; Gait, Census of India, 1911, vol. i. (India) Report, 
Pp. 239, quoting the Punjab Census Report for 1881. 

4 Gait, op. cit. p. 239 sq. 

5 Craven, ‘ Traces of Fraternal Polyandry amongst the Santals,’ 
in Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. |xxii. pt. iii, 89. 
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marry for themselves.1 Among the Bhuiyas, an important 
tribe of Chota Nagpur,? and the Kandhs, a Dravidian tribe 
which up to 1905 were included in the Central Provinces 
but now belong to Bihar and Orissa, the younger brothers 
are allowed access to the elder brother’s wife till the time of 
their own marriage; and there are possibly survivals of a 
similar privilege in the marriage ceremonies of the Korkts,* 
the Oraons (a Dravidian cultivating tribe of Chota Nagpur),5 
and some other tribes in the Central Provinces. Motte, 
in describing his journey through Balasore in 1766, wrote 
that when young married men went into Bengal leaving 
their families behind, their brothers raised up seed to them 
during their absence.? 

Besides the Himalayan region, Southern India is a great 
centre for polyandry. This custom is extensively practised 
among the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills. When a boy is married 
to a girl she usually becomes the wife of his brothers at the 
same time, and any brother bom later will similarly be 
regarded as sharing his older brothers’ rights. According 
to Dr. Shortt, the girl is led by her parents to the homestead 


1 Skrefsrnd, ‘Traces of Fraternal Polyandry amongst the 
Santals,’ ibid. p. go. 

* Russell, Tvibes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 
ii. 317. 

3 [bid. iit. 468. 4 Ibid. iii. 558. 

5 At the wedding there is a certain ceremony by which the bride- 
groom’s brother seals a kind of tacit agreement that from that time 
he will never tonch the wife of his brother (Dehon, ‘ Religion and 
Customs of the Uraons,’ in Memoirs Asiatic Soc. Bengal, i. 164). 

5 Gait, op. cit. p. 240. 7 Motte, qnoted ibid. p. 240. 

8 Rivers, Todas, p. 515. Ward, in Grigg, Manual of the Nélagiri 
District, Appendix, p. Ixxiv. Hough, Letters on the Neilghervies, 
p. 69. Harkness, Description of a Singular Race inhabiting the 
Neilgherry Hills, p. 121. Shortt, ‘ Account of the Hill Tribes of 
the Neilgherries,’ in Trans. Ethn. Soc. N.S. vii.240. King, Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Nilgivi Hills, p. 24. Baierlein, Nach und aus Indien, 
p. 249. [Madame Janssen,] ‘ Die Todas,’ in Globus, xliii. 371. Marshall 
says (A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, p. 213) that “ if the husband 
has brothers or very near relatives, all living together, they may 
each, if both she and he consent, participate in the right to be 
considered her husband also, on making up a share of the dowry that 
has been paid.” 
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of the future husband, before whom she makes a graceful 
genuflexion, bowing her head at the same time, and he then 
places his foot on the fore part of her head, which is looked 
upon by them as a token of respect and submission. If 
there are brothers, they all do the same in turn, and “‘ at 
one time the bride was taken to the nearest wood accom- 
panied by the bridegroom and his brothers, who in turn 
consummated the marriage.’ Harkness says that in the 
case of fraternal polyandry the supreme authority rests with 
the eldest brother.? But although in the vast majority of 
polyandrous marriages at the present time the husbands are 
brothers, there are a few cases in which they are not so but 
simply belong to the same clan and are of the same genera- 
tion; and Dr. Rivers even mentions an instance in which 
a woman had at the same time husbands belonging to 
different clans. If the husbands are brothers they all 
live together in one village,4 and the same may be the case 
if they are merely members of the same clan; but in the 
latter instance they may also live at different villages, and 
then it is the usual rule that the wife shall live with each 
husband in turn, generally for a month at a time, although 
there is very considerable elasticity in the arrangement.® 
Harkness tells us of a Toda who, having referred to~his 
betrothal to his wife Pilluvani and the subsequent betrothal 
of the latter to two other men who were not his brothers, 
Khakhood and Timbit, said, ‘‘ Now, according to our 
customs, Pilluvani was to pass the first month with me, the 
second with Khakhood, and the third with Timbit.’’¢ 
In speaking of the fraternal husbands Lieut.-Colonel 
King, who spent three years on the Nilgiri Hills, says that 
the wife cohabits with each of them a month at a time ;” 
and Breeks states that brothers who have one wife in common 
generally live in separate houses and take her in turn. In 


1 Shortt, Hill Ranges of Southern India, i. 11. 


2 Harkness, op. cit. p. 121. 3 Rivers, op. cit. p. 515. 

‘ Shortt, Hill Ranges of Southern India, i. 11. Rivers, op. cit. 
p. 516, 5 Rivers, op. cit. p. 517. 

® Harkness, op. cit. p. 122 sq. 7 King, op. cit. p. 23. 


® Breeks, Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of the 
Nilagivis, p. 10. 
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the beginning of the seventeenth century Father Fenicio 
wrote, ‘‘Conjux una est omnibus fratribus, noctu paret 
senioribus, die vero junioribus ”’;1 or, according to another 
manuscript,? ‘‘ Two brothers marry the same woman ; 
she lives with the eldest at night and with the youngest by 
day.” 

Ward, whose description of the Nilgiri Hills dates from 
1821, says that the boys were divided between the brothers 
according to seniority.? Baierleint and Madame Janssen® 
make a similar statement as to the children in general, and 
the former thinks that this custom might account for the 
practice of female infanticide, since the husbands naturally 
preferred boys to girls. According to Dr. Rivers, on the 
other hand, the brothers are all equally regarded as the 
fathers of the child, although if any of them leaves the rest 
and sets up an establishment of his own, it appears that he 
may lose his right to be regarded as the father of the children. 
In the case of non-fraternal polyandry, again, the husband 
who about the seventh month of the wife’s pregnancy per- 
forms the ceremony of giving her a mimic bow and arrow 
becomes for all social purposes the father of the child about 
to be born and of all future children also until another of 
the husbands in similar circumstances gives her the 
bow and arrow.® 


1 Besse, ‘ Un ancien document inédit sur les Todas,’ in Anthropos, 
ii. 974. 

® Translated from the Portuguese by Miss A. de Alberti, in 
Rivers, op. cit. p. 727. 

3 Ward, loc. cit. p.lxxv. See also Hough, op. cit. p. 69. 

+ Baierlein, op. cit. p. 249. 5 ‘ Die Todas,’ in Globus, xliii. 371. 

6 Rivers, op. cit. p. 516 sgg. The ceremony in question is described 
ibid. p. 319 sqq., and by Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern 
India, p. 110 sq. According to Harkness (op. cit. p. 123), the first 
husband had the option of claiming the three first children, the 
second husband the second three, and the third husband the third 
three, after which the option again revolved to the first one. The 
first husband went to the father of the wife two or three months 
prior to the birth of a child; delivering to him a small piece of 
wood he claimed the forthcoming infant, whether male or female, 
and acknowledged before him and his relations that he would 
protect and nourish it. 
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In addition to the regular marriage, there is among the 
Todas another recognised mode of union by which a woman 
becomes the formal mistress of another man ; a woman may 
even have more than one of these lovers, and a man may 
have more than one mistress.1 According to Ward, the 
woman is allowed to choose her paramour “ independent of 
her husbands,’’? whereas according to King? and Rivers‘ 
she can do so only with their permission. Any children 
born of such a union are regarded as the children of the regu- 
lar marriage. Otherwise the position of a lover seems to 
differ little from that of a husband ; he may take his mistress 
to live with him at his own village just as if she were his 
real wife. Nay, according to Ward, the husbands must 
on all occasions give the precedence to the lover: in case 
the woman should be at the house of one of her husbands and 
the lover comes in, the husband immediately retires and 
leaves her to the paramour.® It should be added that 
although polyandry is still quite common among the Todas, 
all the other forms of marriage occur side by side with it— 
monogamy, polygyny, and group-marriage.’ 

Fraternal polyandry is reported to occur among the 
jungle Kurumbas, another people of the Nilgiris;* and 
among the Badagas, inhabiting the same hills, it is said 
to be etiquette “ that, when a woman’s husband is away, 
she should be accessible to her brothers-in-law.’® Poly- 
andry and communism of women in one house were by 
earlier writers ascribed to the Coorgs or Kodagas, the prin- 
cipal tribe of the Coorg country, whose language is a mixture 
of the Dravidian tongues.!° But in his Manual of Coorg, 

1 Rivers, op. cit. p. 526. Ward, loc. cit. p. xxiv. Hough, op. cit. 
p. 69. Harkness, op. cit. p.124. King, op. cit. p. 23 sq. 

2 Ward, loc. cit. p. Ixxiv. 3 King, op. eit. p. 24. 

* Rivers, op. cit. p. 526. 5 [bid. p. 526. 

8 Ward, loc. cit. p. Ixxiv. See also Hough, op. cit. p. 69. 

7 Breeks, op. cit. p. 10. Marshall, op. cit. p. 213. Rivers, op. cit. 
P. 518 sqq. 8 Thurston, op. cit. p. 113. 

® Ibid. p. 113. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
i. 105 sq. See also Gait, op. cit. p. 241. 

Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, ii. 102 (the first 
edition was published in 1817). Hough, op. cit. p. 71 (1829). Moeg- 
ling, Coorg Memoirs, p. 32 (1855). 
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published in 1870, the Rev. G. Richter says that, upon a 
careful examination of the matter, he may state as a fact 
that, “‘ whatever may have been the custom in bygone 
ages, there is no such thing now practised amongst the 
Coorgs as a national rite.’’} 

The president of the Malabar Marriage Commission 
stated that “among carpenters and blacksmiths in the 
Calicut, Walluvanad and Ponnani Taluks several brothers 
have one wife between them.’? A similar observation was 
made by Sheikh Zeen-ud-deen, who visited Malabar about 
the middle and latter half of the sixteenth century. He 
wrote, ‘‘ The carpenters, and ironsmiths, and painters, 
and others of their description . . . cohabit two or more 
together with one woman, but not unless they are brothers 
or in some way related.”3 According to Fra Paolino da 
S. Bartolomeo, whose account dates from the end of the 
eighteenth century, it was the custom among the braziers, 
and perhaps among some other lower castes on the coast of 
Malabar, for the eldest brother alone to marry, but when 
he was absent the rest supplied his place with their sister- 
in-law. Among the Kammalans, or artisans of Malabar, 
the eldest brother cohabits with the bride on the wedding day, 
and special days are set apart for each brother ;5 but poly- 
andry is said to be “‘ fast dying out among these and other 
caste-men, owing to the influence of western civilisation.’’® 
Of the Izhuvans, also known as Tiyyans, in the northern 
part of the Cochin State and in the Valluvanad Taluk of 
South Malabar, we are told that “in a family in which 
there are four or five brothers living together, the eldest of 
them marries an adult woman, who, by a simple ceremony, 
becomes the wife of all.” The bridegroom, with his sister 
and others, goes to the house of the bride-elect and pays the 


1 Richter, Manual of Coorg, p. 139. 

2 Moore, Malabar Law and Custom, p. 58. 

3 Zeen-ud-deen, Tohfut-ul-mujahideen, p. 65. 

‘ Fra Paolino da S. Bartolomeo, Viaggio alle Indie Orientali, 
Pp. 200. 

5 Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, p. 114. 

® Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, i. 347. 
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price for her; the union is then completed by the bride 
and bridegroom being seated on a mat and given some 
milk, plantation fruit, and sugar, and a feast is held, after 
which the bridegroom returns home with the bride. “ At 
this stage, the bride is the wife only of the eldest brother. 
If she is however intended as the wife of his brothers, the 
sweet preparation is served to them and the bride, either in 
the hut of the bridegroom by their mother, or in that of the 
bride by their mother-in-law. Thenceforward, she becomes 
the common wife of all. It is the custom even now for four 
or five brothers to marry a young woman.”’! Mr. Thurston 
was told that the Tiyyan woman sleeps in a room, and her 
husbands outside, and that when one of them is engaged 
with her a knife is placed on the door-framie as a signal 
that entrance into the room is forbidden to the other hus- 
bands.2- A wedding ceremony similar to that just described 
is also found among the Kaniyans, or Kanisans, of the Cochin 
State, who practise fraternal polyandry. The husbands 
are often away to earn their livelihood by astrology, but if 
several of them happen to be at home together for a few 
weeks, each in turn associates with the woman in accordance 
with the directions given by their mother. Polygyny is 
almost uaknown among them.* Polyandry of the fraternal 
type is further practised by the Tolkollans, or leather- 
working caste of Malabar, of whom it is stated that in former 
times only those in good circumstances indulged in the 
luxury of a private wife ; 4 by the barber classes of Malabar, 
said to be Nayars who have fallen from their social estate 
owing to the degrading nature of their profession ;> and by 
the Vilkurups in the Cochin State. Of the Jast-mentioned 
we are told that the children are regarded as the children 

1 Ibid. i. 294 sq. 

2 Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, p. 112. The same practice 
was said by Duncan (‘ Historical Remarks on the Coast of Malabar,’ 
in Asiatich Researches, v. 14 n.*) to occur among various polyandrous 
low castes in a few of the southern districts of Malabar. 

% Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. i. 209 sg. For the polyandry of 
the Kaniyans see also Logan, Malabar, i. 141; Gait, op. cit. p. 241. 

4 Gait, op. cit. p. 241. 

5 Gopal Panikkar, Malabar and its Folk, p. 30. 
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of all the brothers, who without any distinction are called 
fathers. 

Among the Kallans of the Madura district it constantly 
happens that a woman is the wife of ten, eight, six, or two 
husbands, who are all regarded as fathers of her children.? 
Of the Tottiyans settled in the same country we learn that 
it is customary for their women after marriage to cohabit 
with their husbands’ brothers and near relatives and with 
their uncles; it is even said that ill-luck will attend any 
refusal to do so, and “so far from any disgrace attaching to 
them in consequence, their priests compel them to keep up 
the custom if by any chance they are unwilling.’ Among 
the Kunnuva Vellalas of the Madura country, ‘‘ when an 
estate is likely to descend to a female on default of male 
issue, she is forbidden to marry an adult, but goes through 
the ceremony of marriage with some young male child, 
or in some cases with a portion of her father’s dwelling- 
house, on the understanding that she shall be at liberty to 
amuse herself with any man of her caste, to whom she may 
take a fancy: and her issue, so begotten, inherits the 
property ; which is thus retained in the woman’s family.’’ 
Among the Vellala caste in the Coimbatore district, again, 
it is believed to have been the commion practice for the 
father of a family to live in sexual intercourse with his 
daughter-in-law during the period when his son, the youth- 
ful husband, was in nonage, the offspring of such intercourse 
being affiliated on the latter.5 Indeed, when grown-up 
women are married to very young boys—as is often the case 
where cousin marriage is in vogue—the wife is during her 


1 Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. i. 182. The polyandry among 
the Mannans of the northern parts of the Cochin State, mentioned 
ibid, i. 161, is presumably also fraternal. 

* Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iii. 77. Idem, Ethnographic Notes, 
p- 108. 

3 Nelson, Madura Country, ii. 82. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, 
vii. 186. 

4 Nelson, op. cit. ii. 35. See also Dahmen, ‘ Kunnuvans or 
Mannadis,’ in Anthropos, v. 326. 

5 Shortt, Hill Ranges of Southern India, i. 37. Idem, in Trans. 
Ethn. Soc. N.S. vii. 264. 
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husband’s minority commonly allowed to cohabit with his 
father or with her paternal aunt’s son, or some other near 
relative, or even, in some instances, with any member of 
the caste she may select. This practice prevails among the 
Reddies in the Tinnevelly district,1 the Tottiyans,? the 
Badagas,? and various other tribes or castes both in Southern 
India and in Kashmir.4’ But marriages of this kind cannot 
be called polyandrous, nor be regarded as evidence of 
polyandry in the past. They occurred, as we have seen, 
among the Russian peasants, the father being anxious to 
marry his son at as early an age as possible in order to secure 
an additional female labourer, and cohabiting with the wife 
during the son’s minority.5 They are found even to this 
day in Serbia.6 Ahlqvist mentions the occurrence of the 
same practice among the Ostyak,’ Smirnov among the 
Cheremiss and Mordvin,§ and von Haxthausen among the 
Ossetes of Caucasia.® 

Until prohibited by the Governor, Sir Henry Ward, about 
the year 1860, polyandry prevailed throughout the interior of 
Ceylon,” and in spite ot governmental interdict it occurred 
there later still.11._ In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
at least, it did not exist in the maritime provinces, but it 
is recorded to have been at one time universal throughout 
the island, except among the Veddas.!8 According to Sir 
Emerson Tennent it prevailed chiefly among the wealthier 
classes,!4 whilst according to Dr. Davy it was more or less 


1 Idem, Hill Ranges, i.37 n.* Idem, in Trans. Ethn. Soc. N.S. 
vii. 264 sg. note. Cf. Kearns, Tribes of South India, p. 69. 
2 Hemingway, quoted by Thurston, Castes and Tribes, vii. 193. 
3 [bid. i. 106. 4 Gait, op. cit. p. 244. 
5 Supra, i. 386. 6 Supra, i. 386. 
7 Ahiqvist, ‘Unter Wogulen und Ostjaken,’ in Acta Soc. Scient. 
Fennicae, xiv. 292 note. 
§ Smirnov, Les populations finnoises des bassins de la Volga et 
de la Kama, pp. 115, 348. 
® vy. Haxthausen, Transcaucasia, p. 402. See also Kovalewsky, 
Coutume contemporaine, p. 177 sq. 
1 Tennent, Ceylon, ii. 428. Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, iii. 250. 
1 Haeckel, Indische Reisebriefe, p. 240. 
12 Sirr, Ceylon and the Cingalese, ii. 163. 
13 Tennent, op. cit. ii. 428. 4 Ibid. ii. 428. 
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general among the high and low, the rich and poor.’ One 
woman had in many cases three or four husbands, and in 
others five or even more ;? Sirr saw a Kandyan matron of 
high caste who was the wife of eight brothers.? The hus- 
bands were most usually brothers, especially in the highest 
caste.* Joinville wrote :—“ A whole family goes in a body 
to ask a girl in marriage; the more numerous the family, 
the greater title it has to the girl. It is the whole family 
that marries.”> Yet it does not seem that brothers always 
had a wife in common, nor were the husbands always 
brothers. In the Niti-Nighanduva, a compilation of the native 
customary law made in 1818 by a commission of respected 
Sinhalese at Kandy,® it is said :—‘‘ After the parents have 
given their daughter in marriage to a man, that man, either 
to obtain assistance or to prevent a division of the estate 
(lit., on account of the estate being too small for division) 
when intending to live in associated marriage, cannot do so 
except with his wife’s consent. Jf a married man consents 
to make his marriage a communal one with another person 
who is not his brother, even though the wife be willing, if 
the parents do not give their consent, the associated marriage 
cannot be arranged.’’? If the necessary consent was given, 
the first husband could bring home several husbands un- 
related to him, and the children of those unions were looked 
upon as his children, though they also inherited the property 
of their real fathers. The offspring of brother-husbands 
called all of them father,® distinguishing however between 
“great” and “ little father,’’!° and they were the recognised 


1 Davy, Account of the Interior of Ceylon, p. 286. 

2 Forbes, Eleven Years in Ceylon, i. 332. Davy, op. cit. p. 286. 

3 Sirr, op.’ cit. ii, 162. 

4 Ibid, ii. 162. Davy, op. cit. p. 286. Chitty, Ceylon Gazetteer, 
p. 116. Forbes, op. cit. i. 332. van Moékern, Ostindien, ii. 83. 
Perera, Glimpses of Singhalese Social Life, p. 11. 

5 Joinville, ‘ Religion and Manners of the People of Ceylon,’ 
in Asiatick Researches, vii. 427. 

§ Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 44. ? Niti-Nighanduva, p. 22. 

8 Sirr, op. cid. ii, 162 sq. 

® Tbid. ii. 162. van Mékern, op. cit. ii. 83. 

10 Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, p. 112. 
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heirs of them all;! but if litigation arose concerning pro- 
perty, then the children claimed the eldest brother as their 
paternal parent, and the Kandyan laws recognised the 
claim.2. That one husband was the chief husband is also 
suggested by Baldaeus’ statement from 1672 that ‘‘ when 
husbands have occasion to leave their wives for some time, 
they recommend the conjugal duty to be performed by their 
own brothers.”? Besides polyandry all other forms of 
marriage—monogamy, polygyny, and group-marriage— 
were also recognised by Kandyan law ;* but whilst monogamy 
was common, polygyny seems to have been rare.® - Sirr 
says that during his residence in Ceylon he never met with 
a Sinhalese either in the interior or on the coast who had, 
or acknowledged having, more than one wife.§ 

Among the polyandrous peoples of India whom we have 
hitherto considered the husbands, or at least most of them, 
are brothers, either invariably or as a general rule. But 
among one people, the Nayars or Nairs of Cochin, Malabar, 
and Travancore, we meet with polyandrous unions of a 
different, non-fraternal, type, the prevalence of which has 
been testified by a large number of travellers from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century onwards.” In the course 

1 Sirr, op. cit. ti. 162. Tennent, op. cit. ii. 429. 

2 Sirr, op. cit. ii. 162. 

3 Baldaeus, ‘ Description of Malabar and Coromandel; as also 
of Ceylon,’ in Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, iii. 744. 

+ Niti-Nighanduva, p. 22. 

5 Davy, op. cit. p. 286. Percival, Account of the Island of Ceylon, 
p.178. Van Mékern says (op. cit. ii. 83) that polygyny was unknown 
in Ceylon, but this is certainly an exaggeration. In the Niti-Nighan- 
duva (p. 22) it is even said to be frequently the custom for one man to 
have at the same time a number of wives. 

6 Sirr, op. cit. ii. 163. 

7 Snch as Conti, a Venetian nobleman in whose account, so far 
as I know, we find the first statements relating to the polyandrous 
habits of the Nayars (Travels of Nicolé Conti, in the East [in India 
tn the Fifteenth Century, trans. and edited by R. H. Major] ); Abd-er- 
Razzak, a native of Herat (1442; Narrative of the Journey of Abd-er- 
Razzak (ibid.]); Hieronimo di Santo Stefano, a Genoese merchant 
who visited India at the close of the fifteenth century (Account of 
the Journey of Hieronimo di Santo Stefano [ibid.]) ; Alvares Cabral, 
a Portuguese whose description dates from 1500-1502 (‘ Navigation 
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of the nineteenth century polyandry was dwindling away 
among the Nayars, and may now be said to be extinct, 
except in some remote localities, where even cases of non- 
fraternal polyandry may still be found, or at least occurred 


del captino Pedro Alvares,’ in Ramusio, Navigationi et viaggi, vol. i.) ; 
Ludovico de Barthema, a native of Bologna whose book of travels 
was published in 1510 (Itineravio nello Egypto, nella Surria, nella 
Avabia deseria & felice, nella Persia, nella India, & nella Ethiopia) ; 
Barbosa, a Portuguese who visited Malabar in the beginning of the 
same century (Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar in 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, trans. by H. E. J. Stanley) ; 
Lopez de Castanheda, a Portuguese whose account of the Nayars 
appeared in his great work Histovia do descobvimento e conqvista 
da India pelos Portugueses, first published in 1552-1554; Sheikh 
Zeen-ud-deen, who wrote his description about the middle and 
latter half of the sixteenth century (Tohfut-ul-mujahideen, trans. 
by M. J. Rowlandson) ; Federici, a merchant of Venice who travelled 
in the East Indies and other countries during eighteen years in 
the latter half of the same century (1563-1581; Viaggio nell’ India 
Orvientale, et oltva l’India) ; van Linschoten, a Dutchman who sailed 
for India in 1583 (Voyage of J. H. van Linschoten to the East Indies, 
trans. edited by A. C. Burnell and P. A. Tiele) ; Francois Pyrard, 
who visited Calicut in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
(Voyage of Frangois Pyvavd of Laval to the East Indies, the Maldives, 
the Moluccas aud Brazil, trans. and edited by A. Gray); Pietro della 
Valle, born in Rome, who visited the same country shortly after- 
wards, in 1623 (Tvavels of Pietro della Valle in India, trans. by 
G. Havers); Giuseppe di Santa Maria, who was in Malabar on an 
apostolic mission in 1657 (Prima speditione all’ Indie Orvientali) ; 
Wouter Schouten, who together with other Dutchmen fought 
against the Portuguese in 1662 (Ost-Indische Reyse); NHamilton, 
who spent his time in the East Indies between the years 1688 and 
1723 (‘New Account of the East Indies,’ in Pinkerton’s Collection 
of Voyages and Travels, vol. viii.); Visscher, whose letters from 
Malabar, written in Dutch, date from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century (Letters from Malabar, trans. by H. Drury); Grose (1750- 
1764; Voyage to the East-Indies) ; Sonnerat (1774-1781 ; Voyage to 
the East-Indies and China); Fra Paolino da S. Bartolomeo (1796; 
Viaggio alle Indie Ovientali); Buchanan (1800; ‘ Journey from 
Madras through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar,’ in Pinkerton’s 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, vol. viii.) ; James Forbes (1813; 
Oriental Memoirs). Ibn Batita, who visited Malabar already in 
the former part of the fourteenth century, says (Travels, p. 166 sq.) 
that the king is succeeded by his sister’s son, not his own son; 
but he does not mention the existence of polyandrous practices. 
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a few years ago.1 Subramhanya Aiyar wrote in 1gor that 
the practice at heart among all decent sections of the Nayar 
people is one of strict monogamy.? 

The polyandry of the Nayars has played an important 
though rather deceptive part in the history of marriage, 
and I shall therefore discuss it at some length. First of 
all it is necessary to form a clear idea of the people who 
practised it. 

The Nayars, who are generally considered to be Dravi- 
dians,® constitute the third and last of the honoured castes 
under the name of the pure ‘‘ Sudras of the Malayala,’’* 
They were nobles who engaged in no other occupation but 
that of arms, in which they exercised themselves continually 
from the time they could wield them, and they always carried 
arms when out of their houses. At the age of seven the 
boys were sent to school to learn the use of all kinds of 
weapons, their masters first pulling and twisting their joints 
to make them supple, and then teaching them to fence and 
handle their arms adroitly.6 Later on they enlisted to live 
with the king and promised to die for him, and they did like- 
wise with any other lord from whom they received pay. 
They lived outside the towns, separate from other people, 
on their estates, which were fenced in, and there they had all 
that they required.? They remained thus a fighting race 
towards the close of the eighteenth century,’ but became 
subsequently engrossed in agriculture, government service, 
or their own affairs, and won for themselves the name of 

1 Gopal Panikkar, op. cit. p. 30 sg. Moore, op. cit. p. 57 sq. 
Subramhanya Aiyar, Census of India, 1901, vol. xxvi. (Travancore) 
Report, p. 331. Fawcett, ‘ Nayars of Malabar,’ in the Madras Govern- 
ment Museum’s Bulletin, iti. 241. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, 
p. 120. Nayar, ‘ Matrimonial Customs of the Nayars,’ in Malabar 
Quarterly Review, vii. 189. Anantha Krishna Iyer, of. cit. ii. 38, 41 sq. 

2 Subramhanya Aiyar, op. cit. p. 331. 

3 Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. ii. 41. Moore, op. cit. p. 59. 
Stuart, quoted by Thurston, Castes and Tribes, v. 283. 

4 Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. it. x. 

5 Lopez de Castanheda, of. cit. i. 47. Pyrard, of. cit. i. 380. 

6 Lopez de Castanheda, of. cit. i. 48. See also Barbosa, of. cit. 
p. 128; Baldaeus, loc. cit. p. 579. 7 Barbosa, op. cit. p. 128 sq. 

8 Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. ii. 28. 
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loyal peaceful citizens.1 The present Nayar caste includes 
persons who, by hereditary occupation, are traders, artisans, 
oilmongers, and even barbers and washermen. It seems 
that successive waves of immigration brought from the 
Canarese and Tamil countries different castes and tribes, 
which adopted the customs and manners and assumed the 
caste names of the more respectable of the community that 
surrounded them. ? 

According to Nayar usage, every girl, before she attains 
puberty, goes through a marriage ceremony, the essential 
incident of which consists in the nominal husband tying a 
talt, or tiny plate of gold, round her neck. I have previously 3 
discussed this rite, and pointed out that in former times the 
man who performed it might possibly have deflowered the girl 
whom he thus technically married; but even then he had 
no further rights over her. Subsequently the woman was 
allowed to cohabit with any Brahman or Nayar she chose, 
but if she did so with a man belonging to a lower caste she 
was punished with death* or at least became an outcast.§ 
She was “ under no obligation to admit above a single attach- 
ment,’’® but usually she had several lovers,’ and was not 
less respected on that account. The numbers of lovers are 
given differently by different writers. They are reported to 
have been two or four,’ three or four,® five or six,!® from 
five to eight,44 ten or more.12_ Tipit Sultan is said to have 
issued a proclamation to the Nayars on the occasion of his 
visit to Calicut in 1788, in which he required them to forsake 
their sinful practices according to which one woman asso- 
ciated with ten men more shamelessly than the beasts of 


1 Nagam Aiya, Travancore State Manual, ii. 348. In 1800 
Buchanan (loc. cit. p. 735) wrote of the Nayars, “ All pretend to be 
born soldiers ; but they are of various ranks and professions.” 

2 Stuart, quoted by Thurston, Castes and Tribes, v. 283 sq. 

3 Supra, i. 184 sqq. + Barbosa, op. cit. p. 124. 

5 Hamilton, loc. cit. p. 374. Buchanan, loc. cit. p. 737. 

6 Grose, op. cit. i. 243. 

7 Lopez de Castanheda says (op. cit. i. 47) that ‘‘ there are 
always several men attached to one woman.” 

§ Zeen-ud-deen, op. cit. p. 64. ® Barbosa, op. cit. p. 126. 

10 Alvares Cabral, loc. cit. p. 137. 

11 Barthema, op. cié. fol. lili. a, 2 Conti, op. cit. p. 20. 
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the field.t. Barbosa says that the more lovers a woman had 
the more highly she was esteemed. Some writers, however, 
speak as if there were a limit to the number of men who 
were allowed to visit a Nayar lady. Pyrard asserts that 
“every woman may have as many as three husbands at 
once if she likes,” and Hieronimo di Santo Stefano that 
“every lady may take to herself seven or eight husbands, 
according to her inclination.’ According to Grose, the 
number of lovers was not so much limited by any specific 
law as by a kind of tacit convention, and it scarcely 
ever happened that it exceeded six or seven ;> whilst 
Hamilton definitely states that no Nayar woman was allowed 
to have more than twelve husbands at one time.® 

When a lover received admission into a house he commonly 
gave his mistress some ornaments and her mother a piece of 
cloth; but these presents were never of such value as to 
give room for supposing that the women bestowed their 
favours from mercenary motives.’ All the lovers contri- 
buted to maintain the woman,’ but she lived apart from them. 
This is expressly said in the earliest account, that of Conti ;° 
and even to this day it frequently happens that the husband 
only visits the wife in her house in the night and goes home 
the next morning. Nagam Aiya says that it is the exception 
in South Malabar and North Travancore for a wife to be 
taken to her husband’s home,’° and other writers tell us that 
she remains in her own ¢arwad (the common residence of 
the children of the same maternal ancestor) if she is a 
member of a wealthy ¢arwad 11 or if the husband has no 
independent means.!2 The lovers cohabited with their 

1 Wilks, op. cit. ii. 120. 2 Barbosa, op. cit. p. 126. 

3 Pyrard, op. cit. i, 384. 

4 Hieronimo di Santo Stefano, op. cit. p. 5. 

5 Grose, op. ett. i. 243. 6 Hamilton, loc. cit. p. 374. 

7 Buchanan, loc. cit. p. 737. 

8 Conti, op. cit. p. 20. Barbosa, op. cit. p. 126. Lopez de 
Castanheda, op. cit. i. 47. Pyrard, op. cit. i. 384. Pietro della 
Valle, op. cit. ii. 379. Graul, Reise nach Ostindien, iii. 230. 

® Conti, op. cit. p. 20. 10 Nagam Aiya, op. cit. ii. 358. 

11 Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, p. 107. 
12 Sankara Menon, Census of India, 1901, vol. xx. (Cochin) Report, 
p- 160. 
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mistress by agreement among themselves. In earlier 
accounts it is said that the hours of the day and of the 
night were divided between them, each of them for a certain 
period taking up his abode in the house ;1 or that each lover 
dwelt a day in his turn with the joint mistress, counting 
from noon of one day to the same time of the next, after 
which he departed and another came for the like time ;? 
or simply that each lover in turn passed the night with her. 
A somewhat different account is given by Hamilton, who 
writes :—‘‘ They cohabit with her in their turns, according 
to their priority of marriage, ten days, more or less, accord- 
ing as they can fix a term among themselves, and he that 
cohabits with her, maintains her in all things, necessary, 
for his time, so that she is plentifully provided for by a 
constant circulation. .. . And all the time of cohabitation 
she serves her husband as purveyor and cook, and keeps 
his clothes and arms clean.’”* When one of the lovers 
visited the woman in her house he left his arms or some other 
signal at the door, and then nobody else dared to enter as 
long as he remained with her. By such arrangements 
difficulties and quarrels were avoided, and it is said that 
jealousy seldom or never disturbed the relations between 
the lovers.® 

With reference to the children born of these unions there 
is disagreement between our authorities. Conti states that 
they were allotted to the husbands at the will of the wife ;’ 
according to Barthema the mother says “‘ it is the child of 
this husband or of that husband, and thus the children go 

1 Abd-er-Razzak, op. cit. p. 17. 

2 Barbosa, op. cit. p. 126 sg. Lopez de Castanheda, op. cit. i. 47. 
Pyrard (op. cit. i. 384) speaks of ‘‘a day and a night at a time.” 

3 Barthema, op. cit. fol. lili.a. Zeen-ud-deen, op. cit. p. 64. 

4 Hamilton, Joc. cit. p. 375. : 

5 Conti, op. cit. p. 20. Federici, op. cit. p. 57. van Linschoten, 
op. cit. i. 280. Baldaeus, loc. cit. p. 579. Pyrard, op. cit. i. 384. 
Pietro della Valle, op. cit. ii. 379. Giuseppe di Santa Maria, op. cit. 
p. 160. Hamilton, loc. cit. p. 375. Grose, op. cit. i. 243. Forbes, 
op. cit. i. 385. 

® Zeen-ud-deen, op. cit. p. 65. Pyrard, op. cit. i. 384. Pietro 
della Valle, op. cit. ii. 379. Hamilton, loc. cit. p. 375. Grose, op. cit. 
i. 243. Forbes, op. cit. i. 385. * Conti, op. cit. p. 20. 
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according to the word of the woman.”! Hamilton informs 
us that “when she proves with child, she nominates its 
father, who takes care of its education, after she has suckled 
it, and brought it to walk or speak.’’2 According to Forbes, 
also, the wife nominates the father of the child, and he is 
obliged to provide for it ;> whilst Pyrard says that all the 
husbands “‘ contribute to support and maintain the wife and 
children.’’* But according to Lopez de Castanheda the 
Nayars “never look upon any of the children born of their 
mistresses as belonging to them, however strong a resem- 
blance may subsist ”’ ; ® and Barbosa says that the children 
“remain at the expense of the mother and of the brothers 
of the mother, who bring them up,’ none of the fathers 
recognising them as their children or giving anything for 
them.* The statements of these two writers are certainly 
remarkable, considering the general agreement between the 
earliest and the latest among our informants. Perhaps 
we may assume that in earlier times Nayar custom varied 
with reference to the relations between fathers and children, 
although later on, from the seventeenth century if not before, 
paternal duties became more generally recognised. On the 
other hand there is no dissensus of opinion’as regards the 
rule of succession among the Nayars, all inheritances going 
to the sons of their sisters.’ Even to this day the children 
in all cases ‘‘ succeed to the property and status of their 
mother’s éarwad.’’8 

The polyandrous unions of the Nayars were dissolved 
as easily as they were entered into. Barbosa® and Cas- 
tanheda” say that any one might forsake his mistress at his 


1 Barthema, op. cit. fol. lili. a. 2 Hamilton, loc. cit. p. 375. 

8 Forbes, op. cit. i. 385. 4 Pyrard, op. cit. i. 384. 

5 Lopez de Castanheda, op. cit. i. 48. ° Barbosa, of. cit. p. 127. 

7 Conti, op. cit. p.20. Barbosa, op. cit. p. 124. Lopez de Castan- 
heda, op. cit. i. 48. Zeen-ud-deen, op. cit. p. 62 sg. Pyrard, op. cit. 
i, 385. Pietro della Valle, op. cit. ii. 379. Schouten, of. cit. p. 168. 
Hamilton, loc. cit. p. 375. Grose, op. cit. i. 243 sg. Sonnerat, 
op. cit. ii. 24. Buchanan, loc. cit. p. 737. [Papi,] Lettere suil’ Indie 
Orientali, i. 236. Graul, op. cit. iii. 231. a 

8 Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, op. cit. p. 107. 

® Barbosa, op. cit. p. 127. 1 Lopez de Castanheda, of. cit. i. 47, 
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pleasure, and that, in like manner, the mistress might refuse 
admittance to or dismiss any of her lovers when she pleased. 
Even now the “second marriage,” known as sambandham 
(“ association ’’), is terminable at the will of either party,! 
although as a matter of fact the right to divorce at will is 
sparingly exercised.* As to the legitimacy of polygynous 
unions among the Nayars the statements vary. Pyrard 
says that they might have but one wife at the time ;* 
whereas according to Giuseppe di Santa Maria they might 
have as many as five,* and according to Hamilton they were 
not confined to a set number of wives, as the women were 
to husbands.5 

In the above account I have spoken rather of lovers and 
mistresses than of husbands and wives ; for the polyandrous 
unions of the Nayars can hardly be called marriages. 
Several of our authorities expressly assert that the Nayars 
did not marry or were not allowed to marry ; ®° and to this 
day the male partner in a sambandham connection—to 
which is practically attached the full sanctity of a monoga- 
mous union—occupies, as matter of law, no recognised 
relation involving rights and responsibilities in regard either 
to his wife or his children.?, From a non-legal point of view 
as well, it is doubtful whether the term marriage can be 

1 Risley, People of India, p. 210. 

2 Subramhanya Aiyar, op. cit. p. 331. 

8 Pyrard, op. cit. i. 384 . 

4 Giuseppe di Santa Maria, op. cit. p. 160. 

5 Hamilton, loc. cit. p. 375. 

6 Barbosa, op. cit. p. 124. Lopez de Castanheda, of. cit. i. 47. 
Zeen-ud-deen, op. cit. p. 64. van Linschoten, of. cif. i. 280. Visscher, 
op. cit. p. 122. Schouten, op. cit. p. 168. Mr. K. M. Panikkar, in 
a recent article (‘ Some Aspects of Nayar Life,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthr. 
Inst. xlviii. 272), says that all the evidence we have of polyandry 
among the Nayars in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries are from foreign travellers, whereas the extensive Malayalam 
literature of that period contains no single allusion to polyandry. 
He maintains that “ the loose character of the sexual tie and the 
licentious habits of the richer Nampndiri landlords, as far as their 
immediate Nayar tenants were concerned, were naturally enough 
interpreted as polyandry by foreign observers’ (ibid. p. 293). 

7 Logan, Malabar, i. 135. Gopal Panikkar, op. cit. p.22. K.M. 
Panikkar, in Jour. Roy. Anthr, Inst. xviii. 271. 
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properly applied to the connections of the Nayars, consider- 
ing that they were of the loosest and most fugitive character, 
that the male partners never lived with the woman, and that 
according to some accounts the duties of fatherhood were 
entirely ignored. In these respects there was a vast differ- 
ence between the Nayars and the other peoples of India who 
have come under our notice in the present chapter. It is 
true that among the latter also men who have access to the 
woman are not in every case husbands in the full sense of 
the term, but she is legally married to some or at least to 
one of them. And there is another difference to be noted. 
Nothing indicates that the Nayars who regularly had inter- 
course with the same woman were brothers. We are told 
that brothers almost always lived under the same roof,* 
but, as we have seen, the woman did not live with her lovers. 
It is also noteworthy that the Nayars with their cicisbeism 
and matrilineal system of descent lived in the midst of 
people who practised fraternal polyandry and among whom 
children inherited their fathers.? 

Non-fraternal polyandry has been attributed to a few 
other castes or tribes in South India, which are closely 
connected with the Nayars; these cases will be considered 
in the following chapter in the discussion of the origin of 
the polyandrous practices of the latter? Among the 
matrilineal Muduvars of the Travancore plateau both 
polygyny and polyandry are permitted, the former being 
common, the latter occasional; but brothers are prohibited 
from having a common wife, as also are cousins on the 
father’s side. ‘‘ A man may be polygamous in one village, 
and be one of a polyandrous lot of men a few miles off.”’ 
But ‘‘ on the Cardamom Hills, and on the western slopes, 


1 Buchanan, Joc. cit. p. 738. Conner, ‘ Extract from the General 
Memoir of the Survey of Travancore,’ in Journal of Literature and 
Science Published under the Auspices of the Madras Literary Society, 
i. 69. Graul, op. cét. iii. 230. 

2 Duncan, Joc. cit. p. 14. Moore, of. cit. p. 58. Logan, op. cit. 
i. 41 (Kaniyans). Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. i. 347. As Mr. 
Gait observes (op. cit. p. 239), fraternal polyandry is generally 
associated with male kinship. 

3 Infra, p. 203 sq. 
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where the majority of the tribe live, they are monogamous, 
and express abhorrence of both the polygamous and poly- 
androus condition.’’! 

Generally speaking, polyandry in modern India is re- 
stricted to non-Aryan—Tibetan or Dravidian—tribes or 
castes. Yet it is often supposed to have existed among the 
early Aryans. We read in the Mahabharata of Draupadi 
who was won at an archery match by the eldest of the five 
Pandava princes and then became the wife of all. It is 
true that Kunti, the mother of three of the princes, is 
represented as having at first sanctioned the union only by 
a mistake, and that supernatural occurrences are introduced 
to explain and justify the transaction. Moreover, strong 
objections are put into the mouth of Draupadi’s father, 
who states that although one king may have many wives 
it is not permissible for one queen to have more than one 
husband, and pronounces Draupadi’s marriage to be con- 
trary to custom and the Veda. But Yudhishthira replies 
that the practice may plead precedent, and instances the 
case of Jatila Gautami, who is said in an old tale to have 
had seven husbands, and that of Varkshi, a saint’s daughter, 
who married ten brothers; and Vyasa likewise affirms the 
lawfulness of the marriage as a recognised custom practised 
from time immemorial.? One of the law-books says that 
“a bride is given to the family (of her husband), and not to 
the husband alone,’’ but declares it to be forbidden at 
present ; ® whilst another law-book speaks of ‘‘ the delivery 
of a marriageable damsel to a family ’’ as a custom found 
in other countries, that is, the South.4 None of these 


1 Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, v. 92, 94. 

2 This story is found in the first book of the Mahibharata. The 
particulars of it are given by Muir in his article ‘On the Lax 
Observance of Caste Rules, etc.,’ in Indian Antiquary, vi. 260 sqq., 
and by Winternitz, ‘Notes on the Mahabharata, with special 
reference to Dahlmann’s ‘‘ Mahabharata,”’’ in Jour. Roy. Asiatic 
Soc. 1897, Pp. 735 $99. 

3 Apastamba, ii. 10. 27. 3 sq. 

1 Brihaspati, xxvii. 20. Jolly, ‘ Beitrage zur indischen Rechts- 
geschichte,’ in Zeitschr. d. Deutschen Morgenland. Gesellsch. xliv. 
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statements, however, proves that polyandry was a genuinely 
Aryan custom.4 It was not Vedic.2 Oppert maintains 
that the occurrence of the polyandry of the five Pandavas 
and other peculiar customs closely connects them with the 
non-Aryan inhabitants of India.? It has also been argued 
that the Pandava princes were Kshatriyas, to whom greater 
licence was allowed in their dealings with women, and for 
whom the lowest forms of marriage were sanctioned ;* that, 
if polyandrous practices existed among the aborigines whom 
they conquered, these would naturally be imitated by them, 
just as the English knights who settled beyond the Pale 
became Hibernis Hiberniores;*> and that the conquerors 
would the more readily adopt such practices since they 
obviously brought with them as few women as possible.® 
Polyandry was constantly opposed by Brahmanism.? The 
nearest approach to it which is recognised by the sacred law 
is the rule according to which a married woman, on failure 


1 Cf. Hopkins, ‘ The Social and Military Position of the Ruling 
Caste in Ancient India,’ in Jour. American Oriental Soc. xiii. 354 sq. ; 
Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 48; Mayne, Treatise on Hindu Law and 
Usage, p. 79; Dahlmann, Das Mahabharata als Epos und Rechisbuch, 
P. 93 Sqg. 

2 Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 325 sg. Hopkins, loc. cit. p. 355. 
Mandlik, Vyavahdva Mayikha, p. 397. Delbriick, ‘ Die indoger- 
manischen Verwandtschaftsnamen,’ in Abhandlungen d. Kénigl. 
Sdchsischen Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. xxv. 541 sqq. Schrader, Real- 
lexikon der indogermanischen Aliertumskunde, p. 633. Jolly, Recht 
und Sitte, p. 48. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, i. 479 :—‘‘ There is no passage containing any clear reference 
to sucha custom. The most that can be said is that in the Rigveda 
and the Atharvaveda verses are occasionally found in which husbands 
are mentioned in relation to a single wife. It is difficult to be certain 
of the correct explanation of each separate instance of this mode 
of expression; but even if Weber’s view (‘ Vedische Hochzeits- 
spriiche,’ in Indische Studien, v. 191), that the plural is here used 
majestatis causa, is not accepted, Delbriick’s explanation (loc. cit. 
Pp. 543) by mythology is probably right. In other passages the plural 
is simply generic.” 

3 Oppert, On the Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India, 
p. 617. 

4 Laws of Manu, iii. 26. 5 Mayne, op. cit. p. 79. 

6 Wheeler, History of India, i. 116. 

7 Jolly, Recht und Siite, p. 48. 
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of issue by her husband, could be authorised by him to 
obtain offspring by cohabitation with a brother-in-law or 
some other near relative (sapindd) of the husband.’ But 
this rule had its root in the great importance attached to 
having a child, and can certainly not be regarded as a sur- 
vival of fraternal polyandry in the proper sense of the term. 

It seems indeed to have been an ancient Aryan custom 
that an old or impotent married man could engage a sub- 
stitute for the production of a legitimate heir. This is said 
to have been permitted or even ordained by Lycurgus at 
Sparta,” and traces of the same custom have been preserved 
in German tradition and old peasant customals.? At 
Athens an heiress whose husband—always a near relative— 
was incapable of performing his marital duty was legally 
entitled to ask for the embraces of another relative.t At 
Sparta actual polyandry existed according to Polybius, who 
said that several brothers often had one wife and that the 
children were brought up in common ;> whilst Xenophon 
states that “at Sparta a wife will not object to bear the 
burden of a double establishment.’’® Fraternal polyandry 
is mentioned in old Irish legends.? In the Scandinavian 
“Ynglingasaga ’’ there is the mythical statement that the 
goddess Frigg, during the absence of her husband Odin, 
was married to his brothers Vili and Vé;8 but these are 

1 Laws of Manu, ix. 59. See also Biihler’s remark in Sacred 
Books of the East, xxv. 337 sq. D. 59. 

2 Xenophon, Lacedemoniorum respublica, i. 7. Plutarch, Vita 
Lycurgi, xv. 9. We are also told that Lycurgus permitted a man 
who did not desire to live with a wife permanently but yet was 
anxious to have children of his own to select another man’s wife, 
well born herself and blest with fair offspring, and with the consent 
of her husband raise up children for himself through her (Xenophon, 
op. cit. i. 8; Plutarch, op. cit. xv. 10). See also Plutarch, Lycurgi 
et Nume@ comparatio, ili. 2 sq. 

3 Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 443 sqqg. (i. 613 $qq.) 
Maurer, Geschichte der Dorfverfassung in Deutschland, i. 338 sq. 
Gierke, Der Humor im deutschen Recht, p. 56. 

+4 Meier and Schémann, Der aitische Process, p. 290 (356). 

5 Polybius, Historia, xii. 6b. 8. 6 Xenophon, of. cit. i. 9. 

7 d’Arbois de Jubainville, La famille celtique, p. 50. 

8 Snorri Sturluson, Yuglingasaga, ch. 3, p. 10. 
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supposed to have been originally only other names for 
Odin.+ 

Cicisbeism has existed in Europe as a recognised custom. 
We are told that in former days a Florentine girl of good 
family, by a clause in the nuptial contract, claimed her 
right to take a lover whenever it should please her to do 
so.2. Lady Montagu, who visited the Court of Vienna in 
1716, writes that it is there ‘‘ the established custom for 
every lady to have two husbands, one that bears the name, 
and another that performs the duties. And these engage- 
ments are so well known, that it would be a downright 
affront, and publicly resented, if you invited a woman of 
quality to dinner, without at the same time inviting her 
two attendants of lover and husband, between whom she 
always sits in state with great gravity. These sub-marriages 
generally last twenty years together, and the lady often 
commands the poor lover’s estate even to the utter ruin 
of his family.’”’ A woman, she adds, “looks out for a 
lover as soon as she’s married, as part of her equipage, 
without which she could not be genteel.’’ And the husbands 
‘look upon their wives’ gallants as favourably as men do 
upon their deputies, that take the troublesome part of 
their business off of their hands; though they have not 
the less to do; for they are generally deputies in another 
place themselves.’’® 

We shall return to Asia. Campbell states that among 
the Orang Tanjong in Ulu Langat of Selangor (the Malay 
Peninsula) the women—who used to seek their own hus- 
bands—were allowed to have more than one, .and that a 
certain woman who lived at Bandar Kanching had as many 
as four.4 Dr. Martin doubts the accuracy of this statement 
on account of its uniqueness ;° but Messrs. Skeat and Blag- 
den affirm that cases of polyandry have been recorded 


1 Hoops, Reallexikon der Germanischen Altertumskunde, iii. 426. 

2 Reclus, Primitive Folk, p. 66. 

3 Lady Montagu, Letterstand Works, i. 244 sq. 

4 Campbell, quoted by Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the 
Malay Peninsula, ii, 68. 

5 Martin, Die Inlandstdmme der Malayischen Halbinsel, p. 871. 
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among the Sakai of Ulu Langat.1 Among the Punans, a 
nomadic people in the central highlands of Borneo living 
entirely upon the wild produce of the jungle, polyandry 
occurs, although as a rule they are monogamous.? Among 
the Dyaks of Sidin, in the western division of Borneo, 
according to Kater, a woman may have more than one hus- 
band, and the women make use of this privilege without 
"being the less respected on that account or without making 
any secret of it; but in such cases the management of the 
children belongs to the first husband alone.? Riedel states 
that in the Kei Islands “‘ the women formerly lived with 
several men, and the children followed the mother.’ # 
Among the Subanu, a mountain people of Mindanao in the 
Philippines, “‘ polyandry is occasionally resorted to where 
men are too poor to provide the laxa (dowry) required to 
secure a wife, and two of them join in the purchase of one 
woman.’’5 
In the Marshall Islands polyandry still exists, although 
it has much decreased through missionary influence ; among 
the heathen, women of rank can take as many husbands as 
they like, and in former days they exercised this right to a 
great extent. All the husbands are regarded as the fathers 
of the children. Polyandry is, or has been, one of the fixed 
customs of the natives of the Marquesas. De Roquefeuil, who 
visited those islands in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, says that nearly every woman there had at least 
two husbands, and that it was only the most moderate that 
contented themselves with two. The supplementary 


1 Skeat and Blagden, op. cit. ii. 76. 

* Hose and McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, ii. 183. 

% Kater, ‘De Dajaks van Sidin,’ in Tijdschrift voor indische 
taal-, land- en volkenkunde, xvi. 185. 

4 Riedel, De sluik-en hroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
Pp. 236. 

6 Finley and Churchill, Subanu, p. 29. 

° Senfft, in Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdlinisse von eingeborenen Vélkern 
in Afrika und Ozeanien, p. 433. Idem, “Die Insel Nauru,’ in Mit- 
theil. Deutsch. Schuizgeb. ix. 106. Jung, ‘ Rechtsanschauungen der 
Eingeborenen von Nauru,’ ibid. x. 66. Kohler, ‘Das Recht der 
Marschallinsulaner,’ in Zeitschy. f. vergl. Rechiswiss. xiv. 416. 
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husband was generally a brother or friend of the principal 
husband, and the wife slept between them. The children 
belonged to him who supported the mother or to him whom 
she designated to be their father. Polygyny, on the other 
hand, was so rare that in all those islands men who had more 
than one wife were specially spoken of.1 Lisiansky, whose 
description is of a slightly earlier date, writes of the natives 
of Nukahiva, one of the Marquesas :—‘‘ In rich families, 
every woman has two husbands ; of whom one may be called 
the assistant husband. This last, when the other is at home, 
is nothing more than the head servant of the house; but, 
in case of absence, exercises all the rights of matrimony, and 
is also obliged to attend his lady wherever she goes. It 
happens sometimes, that the subordinate partner is chosen 
after marriage ; but in general two men present themselves 
to the same woman, who, if she approves their addresses, 
appoints one for the real husband, and the other as his 
auxiliary: the auxiliary is generally poor, but handsome 
and well-made.’’2 According to Dr. Tautain’s description 
of the marriage customs of the Marquesas Islanders, all the 
brothers of a man became from the moment of his marriage 
vahana pekio, or secondary husbands to his wife, and all her 
sisters became vehine pekio, or secondary wives to him, which, 
however, did not prevent them from marrying other men 
if they were not married already. But the husbands of one 
woman were not always brothers. If a man carried off 
another man’s wife, he became her principal husband, 
whilst the original husband, if he followed her, now only 
became her vahana pekio and the principal husband’s 
servant ; and the principal wife of a man could also on her 
own account take a secondary husband, and often did so. 
A woman’s children were regarded as the children of all 
her husbands, and called each other brothers or sisters.* 
In the valley of Typee, according to Melville, no man has 
more than one wife, and no wife of mature years has less 


1 de Roquefeuil, Journal d’un voyage autour du monde, i. 308 sq. 
* Lisiansky, Voyage round the World, p. 83. 
8 Tautain, ‘Etude sur le mariage chez les Polynésiens des iles 
Marquises,’ in L’Anthropologie, vi. 644, 646, 648. 
L2 
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than two husbands; ‘a second suitor presents himself, 
of graver years, and carries both boy and girl away to his 
own habitation.”! Dr. Rivers says that the polyandry of 
the Marquesas Islanders is peculiar in that the husbands 
are of different social status, one husband belonging to a more 
influential section of the community than the other.? I do 
not know on what authority he makes this statement, but 
it is certainly contradictory to the information given us 
both by de Roquefeuil.and Dr. Tautain, and is not 
justified even by Lisiansky’s report on the Nukahivans, 

In the Hawaian Islands there were polyandry and cicis- 
beism apart from the group-relations of which I shall speak in 
the next chapter. Thus it was usual in the families of chiefs 
that a woman had two husbands ; the first child was regarded 
as the offspring of the first husband and the second child as 
belonging to the second husband. Among the Tuhoe 
tribe of the Maori there are a few isolated cases on record 
“where, a married woman having committed adultery, it 
was agreed to by her people that she should have the two 
husbands’; but Mr. Best knows of no sign of a poly- 
androus system among the Maori. Ina very ancient Maori 
legend, however, there is one mention of polyandry, namely, 
when Hinauri became the wife of the two brothers Ihuatamai 
and Ihuwareware.6 In New Caledonia, according to M. 
Moncelon, polyandry does not seem to have been entirely 
unknown.’ The Rev. J. H. Hadfield wrote to me from 
Lifu in 1888 that an old man knew of three cases of poly- 
androus marriage having occurred in that island, though the 
husbands were despised by the rest of the natives ; in two of 

1 Melville, Typee, p. 282. 

® Rivers, ‘Marriage (Introductory and Primitive),’ in Hastings, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, viii. 427. 

3 Stewart, Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich Islands, p. 129. 
Marcuse, Die Hawaiischen Inseln, p. 108. 

4 Poepoe, quoted by Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, 
i. 380. See also Jarves, History of the Hawaiian Islands, p. 43. 


5 Best, ‘Maori Marriage Customs,’ in Tvans. and Proceed. New 
Zealand Institute, xxxvi. 28. 

° Grey, Polynesian Mythology, p. 49. Tregear, The Maori Race, 
Pp. 298. 

* Moncelon, in Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. Paris, ser. iii. vol. ix. 367. 
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these cases they were brothers, in the third unrelated. In 
Mallicolo, of the New Hebrides, two men sometimes had one 
wife between them.! In the Banks Islands cases are known 
in which two widowers live with one widow and she is called 
wife to both, any child she may have being called the child 
of both. ‘Such cohabitation, however,’ Dr. Codrington 
observes, ‘‘ is not so much marriage as a convenient arrange- 
ment for people who find themselves alone in later life.” 
There are also cases where a husband connives at his wife’s 
connection with another man; but the second man is not a 
husband, and the thing is thought discreditable.? In the 
Arosi district of San Cristoval, in the Solomon Group, it 
frequently happens that ‘“‘a man gives money and goes and 
lives with a married couple. Often, it is said, he has no 
access to the woman, and lives with them merely to have 
someone to cook for him and help in the garden work ; but 
if he wishes to have access to the woman he may do so on 
payment, and will have children by her. In some villages 
there are three or even four men living thus with a woman, 
but never more ; and all the children born are considered 
to be the children of the first husband.’’? In Luf, to the 
west of the Admiralty Islands, nowadays inhabited by 
about eighty persons only, it is the custom for a married 
man to allow some other man access to his wife, and it is 
even said that a woman is in a way the common property of 
all the men.* 

The sexual communism of certain Melanesians of New 
Guinea and natives of Australia will be dealt with in the 
chapter on group-marriage and group-relations. In the 
present place I only want to point out that their sexual 
relations also may in some cases assume a merely polyandrous 
character, as when, among the Dieri in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Eyre in Central Australia, a widower may be 

l Eckardt, ‘Der Archipel der Neu-Hebriden,’ in Verhandlungen 
des Veveins fiir naturwissenschaftliche Unterhaltung zu Hamburg, 
iv. 21 n. * 


2 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 245 sq. 
3 Fox, ‘ Social Organization in San Cristoval, Solomon Islands,’ 


in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xlix. 118 sq. 
4 Parkinson, Dveissig Jahve in dey Stidsee, pp. 436, 442. 
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allowed access to his brother’s wife and an unmarried man 
to the wife of somebody else.1 Among the Gippsland 
blacks, according to Bulmer, “there is reason to believe 
that custom sanctioned a single man cohabiting occasionally 
with his brother’s wife; and also a married man with his 
wife’s sister.’’"? Sometimes the facts adduced as evidence 
of group-marriage actually imply nothing else than poly- 
androus relations. Thus, with reference to the Wakelbura 
in Queensland it is simply said that a man’s unmarried 
brothers (own or tribal) have access to his wife and are obliged 
to protect the children borne by her.? Sir James G. Frazer's 
statement that polyandry is not found in Australia+ may 
be quite correct if by polyandry is understood marriage in 
the full sense of the term; but then he should also avoid 
speaking of the present existence of group-marriage in 
Australia. 

In Madagascar polyandry has occurred, though only in 
exceptional cases. Thus among the former inhabitants 
of the province of Antangena, who, in consequence of a civil 
war, had been driven away from their native country and 
settled down in another province, several brothers had one 
woman in common, and the children were recognised as the 
children of them all. Among the Merina, on the same island, 
the widow of a man became the wife not only of his eldest 
brother, but, by his gonsent, of the other brothers as well— 
she became, as they said, a vady marolahy, which means 
“the spouse of many men’’; but at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century this custom was put a stop to. Moreover, 
until recently a Malagasy woman, though actually having 
only one husband, was during his absence compelled by 
ancestral law to receive in the conjugal bed his brothers— 
or, as it seems, his younger brothers,'—as also his brothers- 
in-law and cousins by alliance, to all of whom she was 
tokam-baly, or “‘common spouse.”” If any of them was 


1 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 181, 183. 
2? Bulmer, in Curr, The Australian Race, iii. 546. 

3 Howitt, op. cit. p. 224. 

4 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, i. 501. 

5 Grandidier, Ethnographie de Madagascar, ii. 155 n. 2. 
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caught in flagrant adultery, he was allowed to atone for his 
fault by proposing to the husband to share with him the 
family expenses, as well as the woman and her children, a 
proposal which, it is said, the injured husband was at liberty 
to accept or refuse.1 The queens of Madagascar were 
perfectly free to take several husbands according to their 
choice ; a traveller who visited the east coast of the island 
in 1818 found there a queen who had four, and M. Grandidier 
has seen one who was accompanied by two.2 Herr Walter 
says that in Nossi-Bé, off the north-west coast of Madagascar, 
a woman is not generally allowed to have more than one hus- 
band, but that cases of polyandry nevertheless occur both 
there and on the main island. 

In the description given by Bontier and Le Verrier of the 
conquest and conversion of the Canarians in 1402 by Jean 
de Bethencourt we read that in the island of Lancerote 
most of the women have three husbands, ‘‘ who wait upon 
them alternately by months; the husband that is to live 
with the wife the following month waits upon her and upon 
her other husband the whole of the month that the latter 
has her, and so each takes her in turn.’’* Abreu de Galindo 
states that among the Canarians no woman had more than 
one husband, “‘ contrary to what some misinformed authors 
affirm’ :5 but this was written at a much later date, in 
1632.6 As v. Humboldt justly remarks, it must be regretted 
that the missionaries who accompanied Jean de Bethen- 
court have given us no ampler details on the custom in 
question.” 


1 According to Mr. Sibree (The Great African Island, p. 253). 
the Hovas of Madagascar have a word to express the leave given 
to a wife to have intercourse with another man during her husband’s 
prolonged absence from home. 

2 Grandidier, op. cit. ii. 189 n.a@. See also ibid. ii. 154 Sq. 

3 Walter, in Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdlinisse, p. 370. 

4 Bontier and Le Verrier, The Canarian, p. 139. 

5 Abreu de Galindo, History of the Discovery and Conquest of the 
Canary Islands, p. 68. ie ° 

6 Cf. Viera y Clavijo, Noticias de la historia general de las islas de 
Canaria, i. 171. ; 

7 v. Humboldt, op. cit. i. 84. 
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On the African continent there are a few peoples among 
whom polyandry has been found to exist. According to 
Thunberg, “‘a Hottentot sometimes takes two wives, and 
it frequently happens that a woman marries two husbands, 
although adultery under certain circumstances is punished 
with death.”! Mr. McCall Theal observes that there were 
polyandrous marriages among the Bantu mountaineers of 
South Africa: ‘‘a man who had not the requisite number 
of cattle to procure a wife, and whose father was too poor to 
help him, obtained assistance from a wealthy individual 
on condition of having joint marital rights.”? Among the 
Basuto, according to Mr. Rolland, a chief with many wives 
““ secures the services and adherence of many young men who 
are too poor to purchase wives, by bestowing one of his own 
concubines upon them either temporarily or permanently. 
In either case the children belong to the chief, who is con- 
sidered as the nominal father and owner.’’? Of the Banyan- 
kole or Bahima, a pastoral tribe of Ankole, in Central 
Africa, the Rev. John Roscoe writes :—‘‘It happens at 
times that a poor man cannot afford to pay the necessary 
number of cows to obtain a wife and still have sufficient 
left to supply him and his wife with milk for their daily 
need. He therefore seeks the aid of one or more brothers 
to join him and together they pay the marriage fee and the 
woman becomes the wife of the party. The eldest brother 
goes through the marriage customs, but it is understood 
that she is the wife of all the men in the contract. The 
woman lives with each in turn until she is with child, when 
she remains with the eldest until the child is born. Any 
children born of such a marriage are called the children of the 
eldest brother. An agreement of this kind does not prevent 
any member of the party from relinquishing his share in 
this arrangement and marrying another wife himself, if he 

1 Thunberg, Travels in Europe, Africa, and Asia (1770-1779), 
ii, 193. Cf. Alexander, Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of 
Africa, i, 169 :—‘‘ Sometimes two chiefs will have four wives between 
them: this is, I think, new.” 

2 Theal, Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa south of the 


Zambesi, p. 224. Ident, History of the Boers in South Africa, p. 19. 
3 Rolland, quoted by Theal, History of the Boers, p. 19. 
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wishes to do so when he has obtained the means.”! A 
married woman may also welcome to her bed any of her 
husband’s friends or relations with impunity, and any chil- 
dren resulting from such intercourse belong to the husband.? 
Mr. Roscoe says that the only other Bantu people known 
to him to be polyandrists are the Baziba to the south of 
Uganda ;3 but he gives us no further details about their 
marriages. According to M. Junod the Bapedi, in South- 
East Africa, have a kind of polyandry, which, however, 
amounts to nothing more than cicisbeism: after marriage 
a woman who has had children can have intercourse with 
other men than her husband.4 In various African tribes 
a childless man will secretly introduce his brother,> or 
possibly some other man,® to his wife in order that he may 
have a child by her. According to Winwood Reade, the 
sisters of the king of Ashanti ‘“‘ may negotiate with whom 
and with as many as they please for the contribution of 
royal heirs; provided always that the man is strong, 
good-looking, and of a decent position in life.’”’? In some 
tribes of Sierra Leone ‘‘ a woman who is a Paramount Chief 
may have sexual intercourse with as many men as she 
pleases.’ In the same tribes “‘a man having many wives, 
so long as it does not come openly to his knowledge, has 
no objection (and in fact it is looked upon as a right) to 
his sons having connection with his wives other than the 
actual mother of the son, and any other wife who has 
helped to wean him. . . . The same semi-right of use also 


7 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 121. 

2 Idem, ‘ Bahima,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xxxvii. 105. 

3 [bid. p. 105 n. I. 

4 Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, i. 99. 

5 Torday and Joyce, ‘Ethnography of the Ba-Mbala,’ in Jour. 
Anthy. Inst. xxxv. 410. Jidem, ‘Ethnography of the Ba-Yaka,’ 
ibid. xxxvi. 45. Iidem, Les Bushongo, p. 272 (Bohindu). Poupon, 
‘Etude ethnographique des Baya,’ in L’Anthvopologie, xxvi. 126. 
Le HEHASS, L’Ancien Royaume du Dahomey, p. 208. 

6 Bufe, ‘Die Bakundu,’ in Avchiv f. Anthropologie, N.S. xii. 
235. Le Herissé, op. cit. p. 208 (Dahomans). Weeks, ‘ Notes on 
some Customs of the Lower Congo People,’ in Folk-Love, xix. 413. 

7 Reade, Savage Africa, p. 43. 
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applies to nephews, the sons of the man’s brothers (but 
not sisters) and to their sons, but does not apply to grand- 
sons.”1 Mr. Northcote W. Thomas informs me that among 
the Ifon of Southern Nigeria sons likewise can have con- 
nection with their father’s wives in his lifetime. 

Strabo asserts that polyandry prevailed in Arabia Felix. 
“ All the kindred,” he says, “‘ have their property in common, 
the eldest being lord; all have one wife and it is first come 
first served, the man who enters to her leaving at the door 
the stick which it is usual for every one to carry; but the 
night she spends with the eldest.’’? Glaser? and Winckler* 
think that they have found confirmation of this statement 
in Sabaean and Minaean inscriptions. According to Bukhari 
it was a custom of the pagan Arabs that several men co- 
habited with one wife, and that the latter nominated the 
father of any child to which she gave birth ;5 and he also 
mentions another form of marriage, called nikah al-istibda'‘, 
which consisted in a man prostituting his wife to a noble 
person in order to get noble offspring.6 Ndéldeke, however, 
observes that a Muhammadan theologian can hardly be 
regarded as a reliable witness as to the customs of Arabic 
paganism, and he sees in the pretended polyandry in Central 
Arabia merely a kind of prostitution.? According to 
Robertson Smith, the former prevalence of “the very 

! Vergette, Certain Marriage Customs of some of the Tribes in the 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone, p. Io. 

2 Strabo, Geographica, xvi. 4. 25, C. 783. I have availed myself 
of Robertson Smith’s translation of this passage in his Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 158. 

3 Glaser, quoted by Winckler, ‘ Polyandrie bei Semiten,’ in 
Verhandl. Berliner Gesellsch. Anthr. 1898, p. 29. 

4 Ibid. p. 29. Winckler, ‘Die Polyandrie bei den Minaern,’ 
in Altorientalische Forschungen, ii. 81 sqq. 

5 Bukhari, iii. 206, quoted by Wellhausen, ‘Die Ehe bei den 
Arabern,’ in Nachrichten von dev Kénigl. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. 
zu Gottingen, 1893, p. 460 sg. See also Alberuni’s India, i. 109. 


6 Bukhari, quoted by Wilken, Das Matriarchat bei den alten 
Arabern, p. 27. 

7 Néldeke, review of Wilken, Het Matriarchaat bij de oude Avabieren, 
in Oesterveichische Monatsschvrift fiiy den Ovient, x. 303.. Idem, 
review of Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
in Zettschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenland. Gesellsch. xl. 155. 
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grossest forms of polyandry . . . over all the Semitic area 
seems to be proved by the fact that absolute licence con- 
tinued to be a feature of certain religious rites among the 
Canaanites, the Arameans, and the heathen Hebrews.’’! 
But I can see no reason whatever to look upon these rites as 
survivals of earlier marriage customs. 

It appears from this survey of facts that, so far as direct 
evidence goes, it is only in a few areas that polyandry is, or 
has been, practised by a considerable number of the popula- 
tion, whilst among various peoples it has been restricted to 
more or less exceptional cases. Ina single instance, that of 
the Massagetae of Turkestan, it is represented as the only 
recognised form of marriage, but this statement, made by 
an old Chinese writer with reference to a foreign people, 
must be looked upon with some suspicion. Very frequently 
polyandry, like polygyny, is modified in a monogamous 
direction: as one, usually the first married, wife in poly- 
gynous families is the chief wife, so one, usually the first, 
husband in polyandrous families is often, or mostly, the 
chief husband. Any other man with whom he shares his 
wife is in various cases spoken of as a secondary husband,? 
or as a deputy or assistant who acts as husband and master 
of the house during the absence of the true lord but on the 
latter’s return becomes his servant,? or merely as a recog- 
nised paramour,’ a “ half-partner,’> a “ brother-in-love,’’® 
or a connubial “ companion.’’? Very frequently the hus- 
bands are brothers, although among various peoples whose 
polyandry is as a rule fraternal the husbands or paramours 
may also be otherwise related to one another® or even un- 
related ;? nay, sometimes it is only a certain number of 
brothers who may have a wife in common whilst the wife 
is allowed to take an additional husband from another 


1 Robertson Smith, op. cit. p. 206. 2 Marquesas Islanders. 
3 Kaniagmiut, Nukahivans. 4 Tlingit. 
5 Aleut. 8 Cree. 7 Chukchee. 


® Tibetans, some polyandrists of the Punjab, Todas, carpenters 
and some other castes of Malabar, Sinhalese, Wakelbura, Malagasy, 
ancient Arabs. 

® Tibetans, natives of Darjeeling, some polyandrists of the Punjab, 
Todas, Sinhalese, Marquesas Islanders. 
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family. Where fraternal polyandry prevails the eldest 
brother is commonly regarded as the principal husband. 
He chooses the wife, and the contract he makes may im- 
plicitly confer matrimonial rights on all the other brothers,? 
although it may also be that each of them has to undergo a 
special ceremony in order to be recognised as husband.? It 
is said that the younger brothers can claim the wife as theirs 
only as long as they continue to live with the eldest one ;4 
that if the latter dies she can rid herself of the other brothers 
by a simple ceremony, at least if she has no children ;> that 
the minor husbands often are little better than servants to 
the eldest brother and can be turned out of doors at his 
pleasure. Several statements seem to imply, or even 
expressly affirm, that the younger brothers are not really 
regarded as husbands of the eldest brother’s wife although 
they have access to her, especially in his absence.’ In some 
cases all the children are regarded as the children of the 
eldest brother ;? he is called ‘‘ father,’’ the other husbands 
being called ‘“‘ uncles,’’® or a distinction is made between 
“elder” and ‘‘ younger ”’ or ‘‘great”’ and “ little ’’ fathers.1° 
In other cases of polyandry—fraternal or non-fraternal— 
all the husbands are equally regarded as fathers ;!1 or the 
children are divided between them according to seniority,'* 
or belong to those whom the mother designates to be their 
fathers.18 Among many polyandrous peoples the various 
husbands live or cohabit with their common wife in turn ;14 


1 Ladakhis. 

2 E.g., Tibetans, Ladakhis, Gijar, Punjab Jats, Todas. 

3 Tiyyans, Kaniyans. ‘4 Tibetans. 5 Ladakhis. ® Ladakhis. 

? Tlingit, Gilyak, Lepchas, some polyandrists of the Punjab, 
Santals, Bhuiyas, Kandhs, casters in metal of Malabar, Tottiyans, 
Dieri, Gippsland blacks, Wakelbura, Malagasy. 

8 Massagetae of Turkestan, some polyandrists of the Punjab, 
Ladakhis, Giijar, Bahima. 

® Tibetans. 0 Tibetans, Kulu, Ladakhis, Sinhalese. 

11 Todas, Vilkurups, JKallans, Marshall Islanders, Marquesas 
Islanders, Malagasy. 

12 Tibetans, natives of Sirmur, Todas, Hawaians. 

13 Tibetans, Nayars, Marquesas Islanders. 

14 Tibetans, polyandrists of the Punjab (e.g., Kulu), Todas, Kam- 

malans, Kaniyans, Nayars, aborigines of Lancerote, Bahima. 
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if they are brothers, the eldest one is sometimes expressly 
said to take the lead, or when she is with child she remains 
with him until the child is born.2 In two cases we are 
told that the eldest husband spends the nights with the 
witfe.* 

1 Kulu, Kammé§lans. 2 Bahima. 

3 Ancient Arabs, Todas. 


CHAPTER XXX 
PQLYANDRY 


(Concluded) 


From the description of facts given in the last chapter 
we shall now proceed to a discussion of the causes to which 
polyandry may be traced. One of these causes is the 
numerical proportion between the sexes. Among various 
polyandrous peoples there are said to be more men than 
women, and their polyandry has in several cases been directly 
attributed to this fact. 

Thus according to von Humboldt the polyandry of the 
Avanoes and Maypures along the Orinoco is due to a dis- 
proportion between the sexes, the men being in the majority.? 
M. Chaffanjon makes a similar statement with reference to 
the Maquiritarés.? Scarcity of women likewise accounts 
for the cases of polyandry sometimes practised on the fron- 
tiers of the Paraguayan Chaco. Speaking of the occasional 
polyandry of the Western Eskimo, Seemann observes that 
this custom “‘ seems to have its origin in the paucity of the 
softer sex.’’* According to the statistics of Patkanov, 
from 1912, there were among the Gilyak 2,556 men and 
only 2,093 women, and their polyandry has been accounted 
for by this unequal proportion. Ma-touan-lin states that 


1 v. Humboldt, Personal Narrative of Travels, v. 549. 

2 Chaffanjon, op. cit. p. 283. 

3 Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, p. 215. 
4 Seemann, Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, ii. 66. 


5 Miss Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 100 n. 1. 
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among the Massagetae of Turkestan the brothers of a family 
had one wife in common because there were among them 
many more men than women.? 

It has been said that Tibetan polyandry is caused by the 
scarcity of women in a marriageable state, and that this 
scarcity is due to the Lama nunneries absorbing so many 
of the girls? But Koeppen clears the religion of Tibet of 
any responsibility for polyandry, showing that the practice 
existed in the country before the introduction of Buddhism; ® 
and Professor Puini observes that the number of women 
who devote themselves to a religious life is much smaller 
than the number of men.4 Waddell speaks of ‘‘ the enormous 
tax of celibate Lamas which the present priestly govern- 
ment extracts from the people, about one out of every two 
males ’’;® whereas according to Rockhill there are very 
few nuns, at least in Eastern Tibet.6 Among the laity of 
Lhasa the women considerably outnumber the men, a 
preponderance which Waddell attributes both to the 
immense numbers of men who join the Church as celibates 
and to the prevalence of polyandry, which tends to drive 
the surplus women from their homes into the town, where 
they contract promiscuous marriages, as marriage and 
divorce are easy in Tibet.’ Other writers speak of super- 
fluous women who become prostitutes or remain single.’ 
Yet if the proportion of the sexes in Tibet were fairly equal, 
as some recent writers are inclined to believe,? the number 
of unmarried women outside the convents ought to be very 

1 Rémnsat, op. cit. i. 245. 

2 Beauregard, ‘En Asie; Kachmir et Tibet,’ in Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
Paris, ser. iii. vol. v. 265, 267, 271. Cf. Wilson, op. cit. p. 212. 

3 Koeppen, Die Religion des Buddha, i. 476. 

4 Puini, op. cit. p. 146. 

5 Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, p. 469. 

® Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 212. 

7 Waddell, op. cit. p. 345 sq. According to a census taken in 
1854 there were in Lhasa 27,000 Lamas and 15,000 laity, of whom 
9,000 were women (Rockhill, in Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc. N.S. xxiii. 14). 

§ Earle, quoted by Risley, People of India, p. 212. Bonvalot, 
op. cit, ii. 126. Landon, Lhasa, p. 267. Grenard, op. cit. p. 263. 

® Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 212. Puini, op. cit. p. 146. 
Risley, People of India, p. 212. 
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large indeed, considering that polygyny is not commonly 
practised. The old statement that there are more men than 
women in Tibet may perhaps after all be true. According 
to Desideri, the polyandry of the Tibetans is due in the first 
place to the barrenness of their country and the scarcity of 
cultivable land, and in the second place to the small number 
of women.1 Du Halde writes that when the Lamas are 
reproached for allowing such a shameful practice, ‘ they 
excuse themselves on account of the few women there are 
in Tibet, just as in Tartary, where, as a matter of fact, one 
sees in the families many more boys than girls.’’* Mr. 
Sherring, in a recent book, evidently takes a similar view 
of the proportion between the sexes in Tibet; for in dis- 
cussing the causes of the decrease of the population he 
refers to the observation made in the hills of India that where 
polyandry has existed there have been ‘‘small families 
with males preponderating.”3 M. Grenard directly states 
that girls are less numerous than boys in Tibet, “‘ at the rate 
of seven to eight, according to the prefect of Nagchu.” He 
maintains, however, that the insufficiency of daughters 
was not the cause of the institution or the reason for the 
continuance of polyandry in that country. On the contrary 
—he argues—there are too many women in Tibet to-day 
and many of them do not get married for these two reasons, 
that on the average there are a few more husbands than 
wives in the families and that a host of men are devoted 
to religious celibacy.4 But this argumentation loses its 
force when we consider that religious celibacy did not exist in 
pre-Buddhistic times. Among the Mongols, according to 
Prejevalsky, ‘the women are far less numerous than the 
men ’”’ ;5 and among the Turkomans, as we are informed by 
Yavorski, there are born 100 boys to 76 girls.6 Grenard 
thinks it probable that both the Mongols and the Turkomans 


1.Puini, op. cit. p. 131. 

2 Du Halde, op. cit. iv. 572. A similar statement is made by 
Grosier, op. cit. i. 322. 

3 Sherring, Western Tibet, p. 88 sq. 

4 Grenard, op. cit. p. 263. § Prejevalsky, Mongolia, i. 71. 

6 Yavorski, reviewed in L’Anthropologie, viii. 356. 
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formerly practised polyandry,? although his argument is not 
conclusive. 

Among the Mongoloid population of the Western Himalaya 
region, as also among many of the Assam tribes, females are 
said to preponderate.* In the Census Report of Kashmir 
for 1911 we are told that whilst the Aryan races inhabiting 
the lower regions of Jammu Province seem disposed naturally 
to a shortage of women, the Mongolians of Ladakh have a 
superabundance of them.? Sir Alexander Cunningham 
states that the females outnumber the males in the Buddhist 
country of Ladakh, whereas the reverse is the case in the 
Mussulman districts along the Indus.* The surplus female 
population is said to find its way into the monasteries or to 
pass over to the Mussulman families.> On the other hand, 
Drew, in discussing polyandry and its effects in Ladakh, 
wrote :—‘ I could get no satisfactory answer to the inquiry 
I made of many—what becomes of the surplus of women 
which must, one would think, be caused by the custom ? 
I did not learn that there were many old maids, and the 
number of nuns is less than the number of young men that 
have been drafted off to become monks. It is possible that 
polyandry alters the proportion of sexes in the children born 
—lessens the number of females; but this is hypothetical ; 
I could not get statistics to throw light on the subject.’’ 
In a census of the North-West Provinces taken in the year 
1866 the proportions of the sexes were found to be roo men to 
86°6 women, and in the Punjab even Ioo to 81'8.7_ Speaking 
of polyandry in the Jounsar district, Mr. Dunlop observes :— 
“Tt is remarkable that wherever the practice of polyandry 
exists, there is a striking discrepance in the proportions of the 
sexes among young children as well as adults; thus, in a 
village where I have found upwards of four hundred boys, 

1 Grenard, op. cit. p.256. *% Imperial Gazetteer of India, i. 480. 

8 Matin-uz-Zaman Khan, op. cif. p. 131. See also Moorcroft 
and Trebeck, op. cit. i. 322. 

4 Cunningham, Laddk, p. 289. 

5 Matin-uz-Zaman Khan, op. eit. p. 137. 

§ Drew, op. cit. p. 251. 

7 Marshall, A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, p. 100. See also 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, i. 479. 
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there were only one hundred and twenty girls. . . . In the 
Gurhwal Hills, moreover, where polygamy is prevalent, there 
is a surplus of female children.”+ We are told that the poly- 
andry of the Kotgarh district was due to a disproportion 
between the sexes caused partly by female infanticide and 
partly by the custom of selling females to rich natives of the 
plains.* Ferishta states that among the “ Gakkars ”— 
presumably the Khokhars—3 of the Punjab it was a custom 
“as soon as a female child was born to carry her to the door 
of the house, and there proclaim aloud, holding the child 
in one hand, and a knife in the other, that any person who 
wanted a wife might now take her, otherwise she was imme- 
diately put to death. By this means, they had more men 
than women, which occasioned the custom of several hus- 
bands to one wife.’’* Among the Gijars polyandry “ was 
mainly due to the scarcity of women in the tribe, and this 
scarcity was the result of female infanticide, which several 
sections of the caste practised very largely before the passing of 
the Infanticide Act of 1870’’; but as this Act put a stop to the 
murder of infant girls, ‘‘ the scarcity of women is no longer 
felt, the custom of polyandry is dying out, and will soon be a 
thing of the past.’’> Sir Herbert Risley says that there is 
no reason to believe that the proportion of the sexes in 
Sikkim is not fairly equal ;* but among the Lepchas and other 
Himalayan tribes on the northern frontier of Bengal females 
are expressly stated to be in a minority.? Pemberton 
observed that in the northern and central portions of Bhutan, 
where polyandry is practised far more extensively than in the 
southern, the attention of the traveller is arrested by the 
paucity of children and women, whereas in the latter division 
they appear quite as numerous as in any of the surrounding 
countries ; and at Dewangiri, on the southern face of the: 

1 Dunlop, op. cit. p. 181 sq. 

* Rebsch, quoted by Stulpnagel, in Indian Antiquary, vii. 133. 

3 See supra, iii. 119 n. 4; Elliot, History of India, viii. 202 sq. 

‘ Ferishta, op. cit. i. 183 sq. 

5 Raja Lachhman Siuh, quoted by Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, ii. 444 Sq. 

6 Risley, People of India, p. 212. 

* Imperial Gazetteer of India, i. 480. 
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mountains overlooking Assam, where the practice is alto- 
gether disavowed and considered infamous, the proportion 
of young to grown-up persons, and of females to males, 
“appears to follow the laws by which it is ordinarily regu- 
lated.’’? In the Census Report for rgorx it is said that there 
is no very marked dearth of females in Bhutan, and that the 
superfluous women usually become nuns or prostitutes.? 

All the records which we have of the Todas from different 
years show an excess of men over women. In 1871 there 
were 140°6 men for every roo women; in 1881, 130-4; 
in 18g, 135°9; and in the census of rgoz, 127°4. Dr. 
Rivers’ figures from his genealogical record give, for 1902, 
1322 men for every 100 women.? There has thus been a 
progressive decrease in the excess of males over females. At 
the same time it seems that polyandry also has been some- 
what decreasing. Dr. Rivers thinks it probable that it has 
become less frequent for several brothers to have only one 
wife in common, and that, owing to the greater number of 
women, it has become more frequent for them to have 
several wives between them.4 This undoubtedly gives 
support to the common view that the polyandry of the Todas 
always has been connected with their scarcity of women. 
Among the Badagas also there has been found a considerable 
surplus of males.5 According to an estimate of the native 
population of the Nilgiri Hills in 1856, there were then 
altogether 21,844 males and 14,579 females. In Coorg 
“the dearth of females is extraordinarily great.’’? In 
Ceylon, too, a considerable disparity between the sexes has 
been exhibited by the returns. In the middle of the last 
century it was found in the greatest degree among the 
Sinhalese, among whom the surplus of men averaged twelve 


1 Pemberton, op. cit. p. 116. 

2 Risley and Gait, op. cit. p. 448. 

3 Rivers, Todas, p. 477. Marshall (op. cit. p. 100) found in 1870 
that Toda males of all ages bore the proportion to females of all 
ages of 100 to 75. 

4 Rivers, op. cit. p. 518 sq. . 

5 Metz, Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, p. 131. 

® Baikie, Neilgherries, p. 111. 

? Imperial Gazetteer of India, i. 479. 
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per cent., but it was also observable in the case of the Malabar 
population in the northern province, where the surplus of 
men averaged six per cent.t According to the census of 
1891 there were among the Sinhalese 108-8 males to 100 
females.? 

Among many Australian tribes the males are said to be 
in the majority.4 In the middle of the last century 
Westgarth wrote, ‘In reducing to an average the various 
evidence on the aboriginal population lately furnished to 
the Committee of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales, it appears that there are at present among 
the adult aborigines inhabiting that colony rather 
less than two females to three males, and that there is 
also about the same proportion in the sexes among the 
children.’’4 Among the Bangerang of Victoria, according 
to Curr, the males exceeded the females in the proportion 
perhaps of three to two.5 In the Adelaide tribe Moorhouse 
found the males to average even seventy per cent. more than 
the females. In West Australia Sir G. Grey drew up a list 
of 222 births, and of these 129 were males and 93 females.’ 

The polyandry occasionally practised in Mallicolo was due 
to lack of women.’ Parkinson attributes the sexual com- 

1 Pridham, Account of Ceylon, i. 451. Cf. Davy, op. cit. p. 107 
note; Sirr, op. cit. ti. 339. 

2 Schmidt, Ceylon, p. 242. 

8 Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 148. Lumbholtz, 
Among Cannibals, p. 134. Beveridge, Aborigines of Victoria and 
Riverina, p.15. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, i. 51. Eyl- 
mann, Die Eingeborenen dey Kolonie Siidaustralien, p. 137. Wil- 
helmi, ‘ Manners and Customs of the Australian Natives, in particular 
of the Port Lincoln District,’ in Trans. Roy. Soc. Victoria, v. 180. 
Oldfield, ‘ Aborigines of Australia,’ in Trans. Ethn. Soc. N.S. iii. 
250 (West Australian natives). 

4 Westgarth, Australia Felix, p. 63. See also Henderson, E7- 
cursions and Adventures in New South Wales, ii. 110. 

5 Curr, Recollections of Squatting in Victoria, p. 249. 

8 Eyre, Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Centval Aus- 
tvalia, li. 375. 

7 Grey, Journals of Expeditions of Discovery in North-West and 
Western Australia, ii. 251. 

8 Eckardt, in Verhandl. d. Veveins f. natuywiss. Unterhaltung 
Hamburg, iv. 21 n. * 
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munism in Luf to the same cause. In the Hawaian Islands 
the men outnumbered the women,? and the same was the 
case in Nukahiva’ and, according to M. Moncelon, in New 
Caledonia. Dr. Tautain is inclined to believe that the 
polyandry of the Marquesas Islanders, and the sexual 
laxity of the Polynesians in general, were due to the fact that 
the immigrants mostly consisted of men, their great pirogues 
even being tabooed to women ; and he quotes one of their 
traditions in support.of this opinion.’ Yet it is difficult to 
believe that such a more or less temporary disturbance of the 
proportion between the sexes could have produced so lasting 
effects. The Malagasy of Antangena, who settled down in 
another province, took to fraternal polyandry because only 
a small number of their women accompanied them in their 
exile; but the equilibrium between the sexes was soon 
re-established and polyandry disappeared.6 Polyandric 
relations have often been noticed among emigrants. The 
East Indian coolies introduced into British Guiana often 
practise polyandry, three or four men living with one woman, 
as there are on an average not more than 35 women to every 
Ioo men among them.’? The Klings of the Coromandel 
Coast who emigrate to Malacca, Singapore, Java, or other 
places, take with them so few women that several men have 
to content themselves with one woman between them. 
The Rev. L. Fison writes, ‘‘ Polyandry is to be seen under 
our eyes here in Fiji among the ‘imported labourers.’ ” ® 
The surplus of males may be due to different causes. 
Von Humboldt explains the paucity of women among the 
polyandrous Avanoes and Maypures by the hard work they 


1 Parkinson, op. cit. p. 442. 

2 Ellis, Tour through Hawati, p. 414. Marcuse, op. cit. p. 109. 

3 Melville, op. cit. p. 281. 

4 Moncelon, in Bull. Soc. d'Anthy. Paris, ser. iii. vol. ix. 367. 
Cf. however supra, iii, 56. 

5 Tautain, in L’Anthropologie, vi. 640 sq. 

6 Grandidier, op. cit. ii. 189 n. a. 

7 Kirke, Twenty-five Years in British Guiana, p. 216 sq. 

8 “Racenanlage und verschiedene Begabung zum Arbeiten,’ 
in Globus, xxv. 379. 

® Fison, quoted by Codrington, op. cit. p. 246 n. 1. 
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have to perform,! but this is of course a mere conjecture. 
Similar explanations have been given with reference to some 
other uncivilised peoples among whom the women are in the 
minority. Dr. Jochelson points out that among the Rein- 
deer Koryak there are only go-8 women to I0o men, whereas 
among the Maritime division of the same people there are 
102°6 women to 100 men, and he thinks that this difference 
may be accounted for by the fact that the life of a Reindeer 
Koryak woman is much harder than -that of her Maritime 
sister ;? but here again we do not know the proportion of the 
sexes at birth. In various communities of the Orang Kubu 
in Sumatra, however, Hagen found that among the adult 
population the men considerably outnumbered the women, 
although among the children or newborn there was a slight 
excess of girls; and he regards the greater mortality of the 
females as the result of the hardships of life which those 
savages have to endure and the weaker resisting power of the 
‘female organism. Beveridge observes that among the 
aborigines of Victoria and Riverina the sexes are about equal 
at birth, but that after the age of puberty the death-rate is 
far higher among the females than among the males on account 
of the drudgery their husbands impose upon them, the ill- 
treatment to which they are subject, their early maternity, 
and their profligate life.t Some other writers on Australian 
tribes explain their scarcity of women as a result of female 
infanticide.’ In India there are only 963 females per 1000 
males, the males outnumbering the other sex throughout 
the western half of the country, especially in the northern 
portion. One cause which has produced this deficiency of 
women has been the destruction of female infants. ‘“‘ But,” 


1 vy. Humboldt, op. cit. v. 549. 

2 Jochelson, Koryak, p. 445 sq. See also Kirby, ‘ Journey to 
Youcan,’ in Smithsonian Report, 1864, p. 418 (IXutchin) ; Lewin, 
Wild Races of South-Eastern India, p. 195 sq. (Toungtha) ; Miklucho- 
Maclay, ‘Papuas der Maclay-Kiiste in Neu-Guinea,’ in Natuurk. 
Tijdschr. Nederlandsch Indie, xxxili. 249. 

3 Hagen, Die Ovang Kubu auf Sumatra, p. 25 sq. 

1 Beveridge, op. cit. p. 15 sq. 

5 Curr, Recollections of Squatting in Victoria, p. 249. Westgarth, 
op. cit. p. 63 sq. 
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it is said, ‘‘ even where female infanticide is no longer, or per- 
haps never was, in vogue, there is no doubt that female 
children receive far less care than those of the other sex... . 
Nor is it only in infancy that female life is exposed to rela- 
tively greater risks than in Europe. There is also the danger 
of functional derangement due to premature cohabitation 
and child-bearing, unskilful midwifery, exposure, and hard 
labour.””4 

Among various peoples the preponderance of males is said 
to be due to female infanticide. Some instances of this have 
been noticed above, where female infanticide has been given 
as the cause of polyandrous practices, and others may be 
added. All aceounts of the Todas agree in attributing to 
them at one time the practice of destroying newborn girls. 
Our earliest informant, Ward, wrote in 1821, ‘‘ Our investiga- 
tion into the cause of this disparity in the sexes has led to a 
supposition that they have been in the habit of destroying 
the females hitherto, at least those born on ominous days of 
the week.”2 Nowadays, Dr. Rivers says, they are very 
chary of acknowledging the existence of the practice, denying 
it absolutely for the present, and being reluctant to speak 
about it for the past. He admits that at the present and 
during recent times there has been no economical motive for 
infanticide among the Todas, and he is very doubtfui 
whether such a motive has ever existed. Yet he thinks that 
there is not the slightest doubt that it was at one time very 
prevalent, and that it is still practised to some extent, 
although it has greatly diminished in frequency.* Several 
earlier writers on the Todas thought that it had become. 
extinct long ago ;4 aceording to Hough, the people them- 
selves affirmed that since 1819 not one infant had been de- 
stroyed, and, he adds, “‘ having ascertained that there is now 
an almost equal number of young children of each sex, we may 


1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, i. 479 sq. Gait, op. cit. p. 215 sq. 

2 Ward, in Grigg, op. cit. Appendix, p. lxxv. 

3 Rivers, op. cit. pp. 478, 518, 521. 

4 Shortt, in Trans. Ethn. Soc. N.S. vii. 241, 265. Breeks, op. cit. 
p. 10. Marshall, op. cit. p. 194 sqg. Baierlein admits (op. cit. p. 249 
sq.) that one could not be sure that it had ceased to be practised. 
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hope that they speak the truth.’ Yet even though we 
take for granted that the Todas have been addicted to female 
infanticide, we cannot be sure that this has been the only 
cause of the disproportion of the sexes among them. Dr. 
Rivers observes that the pedigrees record more girls than boys 
of five years and under, and takes this to be an indication 
that female infanticide has almost entirely ceased during the 
last five years.? But the figures in question, showing 45 
girls and 44 boys, are too small to exclude the possibility 
that among the Todas, as among so many other peoples, 
there has been a disproportion of the sexes at birth. Among 
the children between six and ten years there were 54 males 
and 33 females, and among those between eleven and fifteen 
years 41 males and 20 females. In the Hawaian Islands, 
also, female infanticide reduced the number of women, 
but could hardly have been the only cause of the prepon- 
derance of men. For according to censuses between 1850 
and 1890 there was still among the native population a sur- 
plus of males, which in fact steadily increased till the year 
1884; and the excess was particularly great in the popula- 
tion under fifteen years—8-84 per cent. among all races 
together.5 Among the Typees of Nukahiva, according to 
Melville, infanticide was altogether unknown.® 

With reference to the conspicuous discrepance in the pro- 
portions of the sexes among young children in the Jounsar 
district, Mr. Dunlop remarks that ‘“‘ the temptations to 
female infanticide, owing to expensive marriages and extrava- 
gant dowers which exist among the Rajpoots of the plains, 
are not found in the hills where the marriages are compara- 
tively inexpensive, and where the wife, instead of bringing 
a large dowry, is usually purchased for a considerable sum 
from her parents’’; and he adds, “I am inclined to give 


1 Hough, op. cit. p. 70. 2 Rivers, op. cit. p. 480. 

3 Ibid. p. 469. Among the Badagas, according to a census taken 
in 1828, there were slightly more women than men, but 1,151 boys 
and only 632 girls (Hough, op. cit. p. 93). 

4 Ellis, Tour through Hawaii, p. 414. Marcuse, op. cit. p. 109. 

5 Marques, ‘ Population of the Hawaiian Islands,’ in Jour. Poly- 
nesian Soc. ii, 261. ® Melville, op. cit. p. 283 Sq. 
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more weight to Nature’s adaptability to national habit, than 
to the possibility of infanticide being the cause of the discrep- 
ance found in Jounsar.” According to a census made by the 
collectors of districts in 1814, there were in the population 
of the old English possessions in Ceylon 1161 male children 
below the age of puberty to 1,000 female children. 
Yet, according to Davy—who thinks that the census is not 
far from the truth—the Sinhalese held in abhorrence the 
crime of exposing children; and it was never committed 
except in some of the wildest parts of the country, when the 
parents themselves were on the brink of starvation and had 
either to sacrifice a part of the family or die. And Haeckel 
directly assures us that among this people there is a perma- 
nent disproportion between male and female births, ten 
boys being born, on the average, to eight or nine girls.4 
As for the Tibetans, it may at all events be said that they have 
never been charged with female infanticide,® and it is nowa- 
days practised only by Tibetan women married to Chinese.® 
With regard to the causes which determine the sex of the 
offspring many theories have been set forth, but no conclu- 
sion commanding general assent has been arrived at. I shall 
say something about one of these theories, Dr. Diising’s, not 
only because it seems to me to be founded on a sound 
principle, but because it may have an important bearing upon 
our subject. According to Diising, the characters of animals 
and plants which influence the formation of sex are due to 
natural selection. In every species the proportion between 
the sexes has a tendency to keep constant, but the organisms 
are so well adapted to the conditions of life that, under 
anomalous circumstances, they produce more individuals of 
that sex of which there is the greatest need. When nourish- 
ment is abundant, strengthened reproduction is an advantage 
to the species, whereas the reverse is the case when nourish- 
ment is scarce. Hence—the power of multiplication de- 


1 Dunlop, op. cit. p. 181 sg. . * Davy, op. cit. p. 107 note. 
3 Ibid. p. 289. 

4 Haeckel, Indische Reisebriefe, p. 240. 

5 Turner, op. cit. p. 352. 

§ Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 213 sq. n. 3. 
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pending chiefly upon the number of females—organisms, 
when unusually well nourished, produce comparatively more 
female offspring; in the opposite case, more male. Dr. 
Diising and, before him, Dr. Plosst have adduced several 
facts to prove that such a connection between abundance and 
the production of females, and between scarcity and the pro- 
duction of males, actually exists. It is, for example, a 
common opinion among furriers that rich regions give more 
female furs, poor regions more male.2. In mankind male 
births are said to be in greater excess in country districts, 
the population of which is often badly fed, than in towns, 
where the conditions of life are more luxurious ;3 yet different 
investigations as to the comparative ratio of the sexes at 
birth in city and country have yielded contradictory results, 
as in some cases the ratio of males to females has been found 
to be higher, and in other cases lower, in the country than 
in cities.4 We are told that an excess of male births is 
noticed among poor people as compared with the well-off 
classes. Moreover, Ploss found that in Saxony there are 
born comparatively more boys in the highlands than in the 
lowlands. In the years 1847-1849 the proportion between 
male and female births was 105-9 to Ioo in the region not 
exceeding 500 Paris feet above the level of the sea ; 107-3 to 


1 Ploss, ‘ Ueber die das Geschlechtsverhaltniss der Kinder bedin- 
genden Ursachen,’ in Monatsschrift fiiy Geburitskunde und Frauen- 
kvankhetten, xii. 321 sqq. 2 Ibid. p. 340. 

3 v. Oettingen, Die Moralstatistik, p. 64 sq. Diising, Die Regu- 
lierung des Geschlechtsverhdlinisses bei dev Vermehrung dey Menschen, 
Tieve und Pflanzen, p. 159 sq. 

4 Nichols, ‘Numerical Proportions of the Sexes at Birth,’ in 
Memoiys American Anthrop. Association, i. 294 sq. 

5 Diising, op. cit. p. 160 sgg. It has been pointed out that in 
France the proportion of male to female births is for the upper 
classes as I04:5 to 100, and for the lower classes as 115 to 100; 
and that among Russian peasants there are 114 male births to 100 
female births (Morgan, Experimental Zodlogy, p. 384 sq.). The old 
statement that among the Swedish nobility, contrary to the general 
rule in Sweden, the female births outnumber the male (ibid. p. 385; 
Bertillon, ‘ Natalité [démographie],’ in Diction. encycl. des sciences 
médicales, ser. ii. vol. xi. 472) has been confirmed and discussed by 
Professor Fahlbeck (Sveriges aidcl, i. 391 sqq.). 
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100 at a height of between 1,001 and 1,500 feet ; and 107-8 
to 100 at a height of between 1,501 and 2,000 feet.! 

The theory that want and privation are correlated with 
an increase of male births and prosperity with an increase of 
female births has received support from a considerable num- 
ber of writers.2 Mr. Heape, however, points out that this 
theory ‘‘ depends not solely on the amount or quality of 
nutriment supplied to the mother but on her capacity to 
assimilate what is supplied and on her power or her disposi- 
tion at any given time to transmit it to the ovary.’’3 Pro- 
fessor Morgan, on the other hand, thinks it probable that if 
the nutrition in any way affects the proportion of the sexes 
it does so not by determining either the sex of the embryo 
or the egg, but only indirectly by eliminating one or the other 
kind of egg ; and he observes that this conclusion is borne out 
by the results of some experiments made by Cuénot and by 
Schultze.t Mr. Punnett, again, who has examined some 
statistics based on the census of London for rgor, is “ in- 
clined to believe that in man at any rate the determination 
of sex is independent of parental nutrition.’”> But this 
conclusion has been criticised by Heape, who maintains that 
it is based on wrong premises.® 

There are certain facts referring to polyandrous peoples 
which may seem to agree with Dr. Diising’s theory. With 
reference to the census of Ceylon for 1814 mentioned above, 
Davy remarks :—‘‘ The disproportion appears to be greatest 
in the poorest parts of the country, where the population 


1 Ploss, in Monatsschrift fay Geburtskunde und Frauenkrankheiten, 
xii. 352. 

2 See Heape, ‘ Proportion of the Sexes produced by Whites and 
Coloured Peoples in Cuba,’ in Philosophical Transactions Roy. 
Soc. London, ser. B. vol. cc. 275, 317 ; Geddes and Thomson, Evolu- 
tion of Sex, pp. 41, 45 sqq.; Doncaster, Determination of Sex, p. 76. 

3 Heape, loc. cit. p. 276. 

4 Morgan, Experimental Zodlogy, p. 385. Schultze, ‘Zur Frage 
von den geschlechtsbildenden Ursachen,’ in Archiv f. Mikvoskopische 
Anatomie und Entwicklungsgeschichte, \xiii. 233 sqq. 

5 Punnett, ‘On Nutrition and Sex-determination in Man,’ in 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, xii. 276. 

6 Heape, loc. cit. p. 276. 
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is thinnest, and it is most difficult to support life; and 
smallest where there is least want. Indeed, in some of the 
fishing villages, where there is abundance of food, the num- 
ber of females rather exceeds that of the males. May it 
not be a wise provision of provident Nature to promote, by 
extreme poverty, the generation of males rather than of 
‘females? ’’! Very frequently there is a striking coincidence 
of polyandry with the poverty of the countries or the classes 
of people where it prevails, and if polyandry is due to an 
excess of males it may be supposed that this excess owes 
its origin to scarce nourishment. But, as we shall see 
presently, difficult economic conditions may lead to poly- 
andry for entirely different reasons, and one of its effects 
would seem to be to prevent starvation. 

For our present purpose I attach more importance to 
another infereuce which Dr. Diising has drawn from his 
general theory. He argues that incest is less common in 
proportion as the number of males is great. The more 
males, he says, the farther off they have to go from their 
birthplace to find mates. Incest is injurious to the species ; 
hence incestuous unions have a tendency to produce an 
excess of male offspring.? Thus, according to Dr. Nagel, 
certain plants, when self-fertilised, produce an excess of 
male flowers. According to Dr. Goehlert’s «statistical 
investigation, in the case of horses, the more the parent 
animals differ in colour, the more the female foals outnumber 
the male. Among the Jews, many of whom marry cousins, 
there is a remarkable excess of male births. In country 
districts where comparatively more boys are said to be 


1 Davy, op. cit. p. 107 note. 

2 Diising, op. cit. Pp. 237 sqq. 

3 1,150 unions of horses of the same colour gave 91-3 male foals 
to 100 female; 878 unions of horses of somewhat different colours, 
86-2 to roorespectively ; 237 unions of horses of still more different 
colours, 56 to too respectively ; 30 unions of horses of the most 
widely different colours, 30 to 100 respectively (Goehlert, ‘ Ueber 
die Vererbung der Haarfarben bei den Pferden,’ in Zeitschy. f. 
Ethnol. xiv. 145 sqq.). See also Crampe, ‘ Untersuchungen iiber 
die Vererbung der Farbe bei Pferden,’ in Landwirthschaftliche 
Jahvbiicher, xiii. 954 sqq. 
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born than in towns, marriage more frequently takes 
place between kinsfolk. For an opposite reason, according 
to Diising, illegitimate unions show a tendency to produce 
female births.1 

The evidence given by Diising for the correctness of his 
deduction is certainly very scanty—if, indeed, it can be 
called evidence. Nevertheless, I am inclined to believe 
that his main conclusion contains a great deal of truth. 
Independently of his reasoning, I had come to exactly the 
same result in a purely inductive way. There is some 
ground for supposing that mixture of race produces an excess 
of female births. In his work on the ‘ Tribes of California ’ 
Mr. Powers observes, “‘It is a curious fact, which has fre- 
quently come under my observation, and hasbeen abundantly 
confirmed by the pioneers, that among half-breed children 
a decided majority are girls. . . . Often I have seen whole 
families of half-breed girls, but never one composed entirely 
of boys, and seldom one wherein they were more numerous.’’? 
When I mentioned this statement to a gentleman who had 
spent many years in British Columbia and other parts of 
North America, he replied that he himself had made exactly 
the same observation. In the northern parts of the United 
States, according to Kohl, female children predominate 
in the families of the cross-breeds arising from the inter- 
course of Frenchmen with Indian women.? Mr. Stark- 
weather has found that, according to the United States’ 
statistical tables of the sex of mulattoes born in the Southern 
States, there is an excess of from 12 to 15 per cent. of 
female mulatto children, whilst, taking the whole population 
together, the male births show an excess of 5 per cent.* 
In Central America, according to Colonel Galindo, “an ex- 
traordinary excess is observable in the births of white and 
Ladino females over those of the males, the former being 
in proportion to the latter as six, or at least as five, to four : 


1 Diising, op. cit. p. 242 sqq. 

2 Powers, Tribes of California, pp. 403, 149. 

3 Kohl, ‘ Bemerkungen iiber die Bekehrung canadischer Indianer 
‘um Christenthum,’ in Das Ausland, xxxii. 58 sq. 

+ Starkweather, Law of Sex, p. 159 sq. 
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among the Indians the births of males and females are 
about equal.’ Mr. Stephens asserts that among the 
Ladinos of Yucatan the proportion is even as two to one.? 
Taken in connection with the fact mentioned by Mr. Squier, 
that the whites in Central America are as one to eight in 
comparison with the mixed population,® these statements 
accord well with the following observation of M. Belly as 
regards Nicaragua :—‘“‘ Ce qui me parait étre le fait général,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ c’est que dans les villes ot 1’élément blanc domine, 
il se procrée en effet plus de filles que de garcons. . . . Mais 
dans les campagnes et partout ot la race indienne l’emporte, 
c’est le contraire qui se produit, et dés lors la prépondérance 
du sexe masculin se maintient par la prépondérance de 
l’élément indigéne. Le méme phénoméne avait déja été 
observé au Mexique.’’4 

Concerning the proportion of the sexes at birth among the 
mixed races of South America, I have unfortunately no 
definite statements at my disposal. “But Mr. J. S. Roberton 
informs me, from Chafiaral in Chili, that in that country, 
with its numerous mongrels, more females are born than 
males. According to the list of the population of the 
capitaina of Sao Paulo, in the year 1815, given by v. Spix 
and v. Martius—a list which includes more than 200,000 
persons—the proportion between women and men is, among 
the mulattoes, 114°65 to 100; among the whites, I09°3 
to 100; among the blacks, roo to 129.5 But this last 
proportion is of no consequence, as we have no account of 
the number of negro slaves who were imported into the 
capitaina. Sir Richard Burton found, from the census 
returns of 1859 for the town of Sao Jodo d’El Rei, where 
there is a large intermixture of the white race with the 
coloured women, an excess of nearly 50 per cent. of women 
as compared with men.* A census of the population in 


1 Galindo, ‘On Central America,’ in Jour. Roy. Geo. Soc. vi. 
126. 

* Peschel, Races of Man, p. 221. 

8 Squier, States of Central America, p. 58. 

4 Belly, A travers l’ Amérique Centrale, i. 253 note. 

5 v. Spix and v. Martius, Travels in Brazil, ii. 33. 

® Burton, Highlands of the Brazil, i. 115. 
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the Province of Rio, taken in the year 1844, also shows a 
considerable excess of women, not only, however, among the 
mixed population, but among the Indian and negro creoles 
as well;:! and de Castelnau was astonished at the dis- 
proportionately large number of females in Goyaz.? 

In the native population of Ceylon, according to the 
census of 1891, the males considerably outnumbered the 
females—among the Sinhalese there were 1,063,139 males 
and 978,019 females, among the Tamils 396,115 males and 
327,738 females, among the Veddas 652 males and 577 fe- 
males; whereas among the Eurasians alone there were more 
women than men, although the excess was only slight— 
10,697 women and 10,534 men.’ A similar observation 
has been made in the Hawaian Islands. Whilst according 
to censuses taken between 1850 and 1890 males were more 
numerous than females among the natives, as also, though 
in a trifling smaller proportion, among the foreigners born 
in the islands, the half-castes were the only stable class in 
which the sexes were ‘“‘ about equally divided, with even a 
regular slight excess in favour of the females.”4 Von 
Gortz states that the families of the offspring of Dutchmen 
and Malay women in Java (Lipplapps) consist chiefly of 
daughters ;> and a census taken in the eighteenth century 
also showed that among these mongrels there was a great 
excess of women over men.® 

From Stanley Pool, in Congo, Dr. Sims wrote to me, 
“It is the subject of general remark here that the half- 
caste children are generally girls; out of ten I can count, 
two only are boys.’’ At the same time he pointed out that 
among the native Bateke no disproportion between the 
sexes was observable. Mr. Torday, who has had ten years’ 
experience in Congo, informs me that the children of Bel- 
gians and negroes whom he can remember were nearly all 

1 de Castelnau, Expédition dans les parties centrales de I’ Amérique 
du Sud, Histoire du voyage, i. 137 sq. 2 Ibid. i. 328. 

3 Schmidt, op. cit. p. 242. 

4 Marques, in Jour. Polynesian Soc. ii. 261. 

5 v, Gértz, Reise um die Welt, iii. 288. 


6 Siissmilch, Die Géttliche Ovdnung in den Verdnderungen des 
menschlichen Geschlechts, ii. 260 sq. 
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girls ; among thirty half-castes there were perhaps two boys. 
Dr. Bérenger-Férand writes :—‘‘ Dés ma premiére arrivée 
au Sénégal, en 1852, j’avais été frappé de la grande dis- 
proportion qu’il y avait pour le chiffre entre les hommes et 
les femmes métis que je rencontrais. Ces derniéres sont, 
en effet, incomparablement les plus nombreuses; et 
dailleurs quand on songe qu’on les a désignées depuis 
plusieurs siécles sous le nom ‘ Signarres,’ alors qu’on a 
oublié de créer une appellation masculine particuliére pour 
leurs fréres, on est porté 4 penser que les hommes n’entrent 
dans cette société que pour des chiffres relativement minimes. 
... Le nombre des filles est plus grand que celui des 
garcons.””} 

Dr. Felkin found that, among the foreign women imported 
to Uganda, the excess of females in the first births was 
enormons, viz., 510 females to 100 males, as compared with 
102 females to I0o males in first births from pure Baganda 
women ; whilst in subsequent pregnancies of these imported 
women the ratio was 137 females to oo males. As a matter 
of fact, in the families of the poorer classes of Uganda, who 
“do all in their power to marry pure Baganda women,” 
the sexes are as evenly balanced as in Europe, whereas this 
is certainly not the case among the children of chiefs and 
wealthy men who have large harems supplied mainly with 
foreign wives. “I found,” says Dr. Felkin, “ that of the 
women captured by the slave-raiders in Central Africa, and 
brought down to the East Coast, either near Zanzibar or 
through the Soudan to the Red Sea, those who had been 
impregnated on the way usually produced female children. 
Hence the Soudan slave-dealers, instead of having only one 
slave to sell, have a woman and a female child.”’? Dr. 
Felkin suggests, as an explanation of this excess of female 
births, that the temporarily superior parent produces the 
opposite sex; but the facts stated seem strongly to cor- 
roborate the theory that intermixture of race is in favour 


1 Bérenger-Féraud, ‘Note sur la fécondité des muldtres au 
Sénégal,’ in Revue d’ Anthropologie, ser. ii. vol. ii. 577, 588. 

2 Felkin, ‘ Contribution to the Determination of Sex,’ in Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal, vol, xxxii. pt. i. 233 sqq. 
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of female births. Very remarkable are two statements in 
the Talmud, that mixed marriages produce only girls.? 
Mr. Jacobs informed me that his collection of Jewish statistics 
included details of 118 mixed marriages; of these 28 were 
sterile, and in the remainder there were 145 female children 
and 122 male—that is, 118°82 to 100 males. 

We must not, of course, take for granted that what applies 
to certain races of men holds good of all of them; but it 
should be observed that the cases mentioned refer to mon- 
grels of very different kinds.? And it seems the more likely 


1 Jacobs, ‘On the Racial Characteristics of Modern Jews,’ in 
Jour. Anthy. Inst. xv. 44 sq. 

2 It has, on the other hand, been recently suggested that cross- 
breeding “‘ increases masculinity ’’ (C. J. and J. Norman Lewis, 
Natality and Fecundity, p. 114 sq.), or that ‘‘ when abnormal sex- 
proportions appear as the result of hybridisation, the excess is of 
males rather than. of females ’’ (Doncaster, op. cit. p. 87). In the case 
of moths some crosses produce only or almost exclusively males, 
whereas the converse cross between the same two species may 
yield an excess of females, and considerable excess of males is said 
to have been observed in crosses between species or varieties of 
rats and mice (ibid. p. 86 sq.). According to Professor Whitman, 
the ‘‘ width of cross ” in doves and pigeons is of first importance in 
determining sex ratios, and the wider the cross the higher is the 
proportion of males. Family crosses produce in practically all 
matings only male ofispring. Generic crosses produce from their 
“ stronger ’’ germs—those of spring and early summer—nearly all 
males ; but if ‘‘ the birds of such a generic cross be made to ‘ over- 
work at egg-production’ . . . then the same parents which in the 
spring threw all or nearly all male offspring may be made to produce 
all, or nearly all, female offspring in later summer and autumn ” 
(Riddle, ‘Sex Control and known Correlations in Pigeons,’ in 
American Naturalist, 1. 387; I am indebted to my friend, Professor 
Seligman, for this reference). These observations certainly confirm 
the theory that hybridisation exercises some influence upon the sex 
of the offspring, but they also show that it may yield quite opposite 
results in different cases. So far as mankind is concerned, the only 
evidence which, to my knowledge, has been adduced in favour of 
the theory that hybridisation tends to increase masculinity comes 
from Argentina. According to M. Gache’s investigations in Buenos 
Ayres, covering the period from 1884 to 1894 inclusive, the births 
resulting from unions of Italian, Spanish, and French male immi- 
grants with native-born Argentine females show a higher masculinity 
than the births produced either by pure Argentine alliances or by 
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that in these cases it is the crossing that is the cause of the 
excess of females, as facts tend to show that unions between 
related individuals or, generally, between individuals who 
are very like each other, in various cases at least, have a 
tendency to produce a comparatively great number of male 
offspring. 

In all the in-bred stocks of the Bates herd at Kirkleving- 
ton, according to Bell, the number of bull calves was con- 
stantly very far in excess of the heifers.1_ Of the in-bred 
Warlaby branch of shorthorns Mr. Carr says that it ‘‘ appears 
to have a most destructive propensity to breed bulls.’’? 
Experiments made by Schultze on white mice, for the pur- 
pose of finding out whether incestuous connections exercise 
any influence on the sex of the offspring, gave the result 
that among the in-bred creatures there was a comparatively 
large excess of male births. But as in some cases many more 
females than males were produced, he drew the conclusion 


pure alliances of any of those nationalities of Buenos Ayres. So 
also the unions of Argentine males with females of foreign nationality 
provide a higher masculinity than is common among Argentines 
themselves (Lewis, op. cit. p. 114 sqg.). The excess of male births, 
however, is very slight. The data collected by Pearl from the 
Argentine Republic indicate that the mating between an Italian 
father and an Argentine mother gives a ratio of 105°7 males to 100 
females, whereas the mating between pure Italians gives a ratio of 
1oo'7 to 100 and that between pure Argentines a ratio of 103'2 to 
roo ; and among the children of Spanish and Argentine parents the 
differences are still less striking (Doncaster, op. cit. p. 87). These 
facts, however, by no means contradict my suggestion that the 
crossing of great racial groups in mankind tends to increase the 
proportion of female births; for, as Mr. Arner rightly points out 
(Consanguineous Marriages in the American Population, p. 33), all 
of the nationalities involved in the investigations are predominantly 
Mediterranean in blood. Speaking of my suggestion, which was 
already made in the earlier editions of the present work, Professor 
Ripley remarks in his Huxley Memorial Lecture (‘ The European 
Population of the United States,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthy. Inst. xxxviii. 
236), “Certain it is that an imposing array of evidence can be 
marshalled to give colour to the hypothesis.” In the present edition 
I have been able to add some important facts corroborating it. 

1 Bell, History of Improved Short-Horn, or Durham Cattle, Pp. 35%. 

*® Carr, History of the Rise and Progvess of the Killerby, Studley, and 
Warlaby Herds of Shorthorns, p. 98. 
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that close interbreeding does not in any decided degree 
influence the sex of the progeny. It should be remembered, 
however, that there may very well be a genuine tendency 
of a certain kind, although it does not always show itself. 

With reference to the Jews, among whom cousin marriages 
occur perhaps three times as often as among the surround- 
ing populations,? J am able to give the following details 
based upon Mr. Jacobs’ comprehensive manuscript collec- 
tion of Jewish statistics, which he has kindly allowed me 
to examine.? The average proportion of male and female 
Jewish births registered in various countries is 114° 50 males 
to 100 females, whilst the average proportion among the 
non-Jewish population of the corresponding countries is 
105°25 males to 100 females. But Mr. Jacobs thinks that 
the accuracy of these statistics may be called in question, 
as the abnormal figures for Austria (128 to 100, in the years 
1861-1870) and Russia (129 to 100, in the years 1867-1870), 
when compared with those for Posen (108 to 100, in the years 
1819-1873) and Prussia (108 to 100, in the years 1875-1881), 
render it likely that some uniform error occurs in the 
registration of Jewish female children in Eastern Europe. 
Fishberg is quite confident that less care is taken in the 
registration of females among poor Jews. Moreover, still- 
born children are not included in the rates of births, and this 
certainly affects the figures as to sex, because, parturition 
being more difficult in the case of males than in that of 
females, there are not so many still-born females as still- 

1 Schultze, loc. cit. p. 208 sqq. 

2 Jacobs, in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xv. 26. Mr. Jacobs thinks that 
English Jews marry their first cousins to the extent of 7-5 per cent. 
of all marriages, against a proportion of about 2 per cent. for England 
generally, as calculated by Professor G. H. Darwin. Stieda, in his 
Eheschliessungen in Elsass-Lothvingen (1872-1876), gives the pro- 
portion of consanguineous marriages among Jews as 23-02 per 
thousand, against 1-86 for Protestants, and 9-97 for Catholics 
(Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics, p. 53). 

* Afterwards published by Mr. Jacobs in his Studies in Jewish 
Statistics, p. 57. 

4 Fishberg, The Jews, p. 240 sg. See also Pearl and Salaman, 
‘Relative Time of Fertilization of the Ovum and the Sex Ratio 
amongst Jews,’ in American Anthropologist, N.S. xv. 670. 
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born males.!_ E. Nagel attributes the excess of male births 
among Jews to the greater care which Jewish wives take of 
their health during pregnancy, as also to the smaller number 
of illegitimate births. But Mr. Jacobs believes that the 
ratio of male births is nevertheless greater among Jews than 
among non-Jewish Europeans. 

On various islands, as we have noticed above,” there is 
said to be a considerable excess of males over females, and 
in some cases we know that there is a similar disproportion ot 
the sexes among the children. At the settlement of Port 
Blair, in the Andaman Islands, there were among the 
locally born population 461 male children and only 376 
female children. Yet female infanticide is unknown; 
indeed, owing to the general shortage of women, female 
children have a higher marketable value than male, and 
are equally, if not more, desired. “‘ There are no endoga- 
mous or exogamous groups, or prohibited degrees of rela- 
tionship.”? In the Nicobars the large surplus of males 
over females seems likewise to depend on a surplus of male 
births; for even in Car Nicobar, where the adult females 
are in excess of the adult males, there are more boys than 
girls. Here also daughters are at any rate as welcome as 
sons. The prohibited degrees of relationship are confined 
to the actual members of a family, and do not extend to 
cousins, and there is a good deal of intermarrying in groups.* 

Dr. Thurnwald found in Buin the proportion of boys to girls 
as 595 to 307, or almost as 2 to 1. He points out that 
the natives more readily remember males than females, but 
that on the other hand the mortality is much greater among 
the male than among the female children ; and he comes to 
the conclusion that the excess of boys in any case must be 
considerable.> On seven islands belonging to the Duke of 
York group there were, in 1898, 676 boys and 515 girls, 


iv. Oettingen, op. cit. p. 57. 2 Supra, til. 56 sqq. 

3 Lowis, Census of India, 1911, vol. ii. (Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands), p. 66 sq. 

1 Ibid. p. 99 sq. 

6 Thurnwald, Forschungen auf den Salomo-Inseln und dem Bis- 
marchk-Archipel, iii. 80 sq. 
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and in 1900, 735 boys and 508 girls; between Septem- 
ber 1898 and May 1900, 131 boys and 122 girls were born, 
and 56 boys and 37 girls died.1 In the Gazelle Peninsula 
of New Britain there were among the coast people, 
according to a census taken in 1912, 607 boys and 483 girls.* 
On the smaller islands the population must certainly be 
much in-bred. On those of the Duke of York group all 
marriages, so far as it could be ascertained, were concluded 
between relatives, even when emigrations took place from 
one island to another.? It would have been interesting to 
learn whether the striking excess of males among the Maori 
was connected with a similar disproportion of the sexes 
at birth ; for they were in the habit of marrying relatives.* 
Thomson says, “‘ The whole of the present generation are 
closely intermingled; chiefs living widely apart, and 
formerly hostile, can trace without difficulty blood-connec- 
tions with each other, while among the lower orders of the 
people this breeding in and in is still more marked.’> The 
preponderance of males in so many islands of the Pacific 
may, of course, be due to various causes; but if future 
investigations should prove that there is a considerable 
excess of boys at birth, I think that its coexistence with 
close intermarrying would deserve careful consideration. 
Concerning the inhabitants of Garah, an isolated village 
in the Libyan desert, Mr. St. John writes :—“ It is said that 
there are only generally forty souls in the village. Accord- 
ing to my guide’s account, however, the numbers must have 
been greater at the particular moment at which we arrived ; 
as there were twenty-two children in the village, of which 
fifteen were male. This disproportion between the sexes 
always exists at Garah; so that a great many men are com- 


1 “Statistik der Eingeborenen-Bevélkerung der Neu-Lauenburg- 
Gruppe,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xiv. 128. 

* Burger, Die Kiisten- und Berguélkey der Gazellehalbinsel, p. 29 
n. I. 

3 Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xiv. 127. 

4 Best, ‘Maori Marriage Customs,’ in Tvans. and Proceed. New 
Zealand Institute, xxxvi. 20. Polack, Manners and Customs of the 
New Zealanders, i. 136. 

5 Thomson, Story of New Zealand, ii. 289. 
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pelled to lead a life of single-blessedness. Sometimes a 
fellaha girl is imported from the valley of the Nile, as was 
the custom of some of the desert tribes of old. . . . Occasion- 
ally they procure a female slave from Siwah. The people 
of the latter place are too proud to give their daughters in 
marriage to a Garah man, who is looked upon as an inferior 
being.’’? 

Of the Samaritans, who nowadays are found only in their 
ancient holy city, Nablus, where they live crowded together, 
two gentlemen from Palestine told me that women are very 
scarce among them and that the men consequently, though 
in vain, have asked for permission to marry Jewesses. 
Dr. Montgomery gives us more detailed information on the 
subject. He writes :—‘ According to statistics of 1901 
they number 152 souls, and the doom which confronts the 
community is presented in the proportion of males and 
females, the former numbering 97, the latter only 55. 
They do not marry outside of their own body, the Jews, the 
only race with whom they might intermingle, of course 
refusing alliances.”? They must thus be a highly in-bred 
people. According to the Rev. John Mills, ‘‘ they seem to 
be all of one type, and bear an unmistakable family likeness.’ 

With reference to the North-West Frontier Province of 
India, Mr. Latimer observes that the past history of the 
bulk of the inhabitants of the Province, as well as their 
present customs, point to a genuine deficiency of females. 
Indications given by other sources of information, namely, 
the vital statistics, also suggest that the males considerably 
outnumber the females, in showing that the proportion 
of females is very low at birth, and that they die in 
greater numbers than males. In the last decade the 
births of 819 girls were registered for 1,000 boys ; but these 
figures are not beyond suspicion, as female births seem not 
uncommonly to go unrecorded. The Chief Medical Officer 
of the Province writes :—‘ Personally I regard the excess 
of males in the North-West Frontier Province as exempli- 
fying a provision of nature, to prevent over-population in 


1 St. John, Adventures in the Libyan Desert, p. 97 sq. 
2? Montgomery, Samaritans, p. 24. 3 Mills, quoted ibid. p. 25. 
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a country unfitted by nature to support many inhabitants, 
.. . Probably also there is, owing to blood feuds and the 
poverty of the country, a good deal of in-breeding. This, 
also, I think, tends to produce more males.” Mr. Latimer 
adds that the latter suggestion is an interesting one because 
close marriages among Pathans and, indeed, among the 
Muhammadans of the Province generally are very common.} 
Mr. Hughes-Buller likewise considers the excess of males 
over females in Baluchistan to give support to the theory 
Iamhere advocating. He observes that the defect in females 
is greater with the Baloch, among whom marriage with 
cousins is common, than among Afghans and Brahuis, 
among whom the custom is not nearly so prevalent.2 It 
seems to me quite possible that the unusually great 
proportion of male births which has been found among 
some highlanders is the result, not, as has been supposed, 
of deficient nourishment, but of consanguineous marriages 
due to comparative isolation. 

When we now, after this somewhat lengthy discussion of 
a biological hypothesis, come back to our subject, it is 
interesting to note that if that hypothesis could be proved 
to be true, it might perhaps throw some light on the origin 
of polyandry by connecting it in a curious manner with 
consanguineous marriages. As appears from what has 
been said above, this form of marriage has been principally 
found among highlanders or mountaineers and on islands. 
In Tibet, to quote Baber once more, ‘‘ polygamy obtains in 
valleys, while polyandry prevails in the uplands” ;? and 
in the Himalayan region it has been noticed that polyandry 
is practised in the upper and polygyny in the lower part of 
the same valley. Of various polyandrous peoples we have 
direct evidence that they are much addicted to marriages 
between relatives. ‘“ Among the common Tibetans, so 


1 Latimer, Census of India, 1911, vol. xiii. (North-West Frontier 
Province) Report, p. 132 sq. 

* Hughes-Buller, Census of India, 1901, vol. v. (Baluchistan) 
Report, p. 54. 

3 Baber, loc. cit. i. 97. 

4 Miss Gordon Cumming, op. cit. p. 405 sq. 
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long as the parties do not claim a common father, there is 
no objection to the marriage,’! and marriages between 
cousins are very frequent.2 Among the Gilyak, as we have 
seen, cross-cousin marriage is prescribed by custom,’ and 
the same is the case with many tribes and castes in South 
India, some of whom practise polyandry. The Todas of 
the Nilgiri Hills seem to be one of the most in-bred people 
of whom anything is known,’ whereas the Kotas inhabiting 
the same hill ranges, among whom women are not so scarce 
as among the Todas and polyandry is not practised, always 
avoid marrying within their own village.® It is interesting 
to note that the number of males is considerably more 
marked in the case of the Teivaliol Todas than in that of 
the Tarth4rol tribe, who have more intercourse with the 
external world than the former ; and although Mr. Punnett 
thinks that the diminished proportion of males is due to the 
check which this intercourse has imposed upon female 
infanticide,’ it is also exactly what might be expected if my 
suggestion is correct. I have previously spoken of the cousin 
marriages among the Sinhalese,’ the Bantu mountaineers 
of South Africa,® and the ancient Arabs.1° In this connec- 
tion I also wish to call attention to the fact that among the 
Herero sexual communism, which will be dealt with in the 
next chapter, occurs hand in hand with habitual marriages 
between the children of a brother. and a sister—it is indeed 


1 Sarat Chandra Das, op. cit. p. 326 sq. 
2 Desideri, in Puini, op. cit. p. 129. 


3 Supra, ii. 74. + Supra, i. 71 sq. 
5 Supra, ii. 48 sg. Marshall, A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, 
p. IIo sq. 


6 Metz, op. cit. p. 131. 

7 Punnett, ‘On the Proportion of the Sexes among the Todas,’ in 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, xii. 481, 486 sq. 
Mr. Punnett thinks (p. 482) that the balance of evidence is on the 
whole against my hypothesis affording an adequate explanation of 
the excessive preponderance of the female sex among the Todas, and 
points out that on the islands of Mabuiag and Badu in Torres Straits, 
as also in Murray Island, where there exists a considerable amount of 
in-breeding, the males preponderate only to a small extent. I 
cannot look upon this as evidence against my suggestion. 

8 Supra, ii. 73. ® Supra, ii, 71, 10 Supra, ii. 69. 
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quite an unusual thing for a Herero to marry a woman who 
is not related to him by blood ;1 and at the same time we 
are told that among them the female offspring are less 
numerous than the male,? whilst infanticide is rare if not 
unknown.? 

It is true, however, that the coincidence of cousin-marriage 
with fraternal polyandry allows of an explanation very 
different from the one just suggested: instead of being 
cause and effect they may both have their root in a desire 
to keep property within the family. Nay, it may even be 
said that the simultaneous occurrence of an excess of males 
and polyandry does not necessarily imply that the latter 
is an effect of the former. Dr. Shortt has argued that where 
the disproportion of the sexes is caused by female infanti- 
cide, polyandry may have pre-existed and female infanticide 
arisen in consequence as a means of doing away with super- 
fluous females.4 Or it may be said that if polyandry has 
sprung from a desire to economise or to keep down the 
population, a similar desire may have led to the destruction 
of newborn girls. Yet however difficult or impossible it 
may be to find out in every case the actual relation between 
the paucity of women and polyandry, there are, among the 
instances mentioned above, at least a few in which it un- 
doubtedly is one of cause and effect, and others in which it 
is probably so. On the other hand, polyandry also prevails 
among peoples where the males are not known to outnumber 
the females. Among the Vilkurups, who practise fraternal 
polyandry, the proportion of the sexes was according to a 
recent census almost exactly equal—there were 704 males 
and 703 females.» Among the Orang Sakai the women are 


1 Schinz, Deutsch-Siid-West-Afrika, p. 177. Bensen, in Kohler, 
‘Das Recht der Herero,’ in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Rechtswiss. xiv. 300. 
Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, p. 33. 

*v. Francois, Nama und Damara Deutsch-Siid-West-Afrika, 
Pp. 195. 

3 Ibid. p. 197. Biittner, ‘ Sozialpolitisches aus dem Leben der 
Herero,’ in Das Ausland, lv. 852. Dannert, op. cit. p. 48. 

* Shortt, in Tvans. Ethn. Soc. N.S. vii. 265. See also Rivers, op. 
cul. p. 521. 

5 Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. ci. i. 182. 
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considerably in excess of the men ;! and the same is the case 
at least in some Subanu communities.2_ Those who main- 
tain that nothing but a scarcity of women could have led 
to the unnatural practice of polyandry would perhaps argue 
that an institution may survive the cause from which it 
sprang. But we have every reason to believe that if a 
people began to practise polyandry only hecause the women 
were scarce,.this practice would be abandoned if from some 
cause or another the disproportion between the sexes ceased 
—evidence of this has indeed been given above. We shall 
now look for other causes to which polyandry may be 
traced. 

Besides an actual disproportion between the sexes, a 
scarcity of available women may lead to polyandry. M. 
Coudreau observes that among the Roucouyennes in French 
Guiana the lack of women for some of the men is the result 
of the polygyny of others ; but he adds that their polyandry 
is not a necessary consequence of their polygyny, since a man 
who has no wife can easily console himself with any woman 
he likes. He also mentions the following curious causes 
of polyandry among those Indians :—‘‘ La polyandrie se 
produit quand elle accomode a la fois une femme qui aime 
deux hommes plus que les autres, et ces deux hommes, qui 
veulent jouir de leur femme en paix, a l’exclusion des autres 
hommes. Ou bien parfois elle est établie par le tamouchi 
(t.e., the chief) qui, ayant deux Indiens fainéants 4 marier, 
ne leur donne qu’une seule femme pour eux deux. C’est 
ainsi qu’on chatie les fainéants en pays roucouyenne.’’§ 
The sexual group-relations of the Australian aborigines, as 
will be shown in the next chapter, are presumably connected 
not only with the comparative scarcity of women but 
also with the polygyny of the old men; and the same 
may be said of their unions of a polyandrous character. 
Wherever polyandry is due to a lack of women, it is obvious 
that it must become more frequent if some men take a plu- 
rality of wives each. But, generally speaking, polygyny 

1 Hagen, Die Orang Kubu auf Sumatra, p. 197 sq. 


2 Finley and Churchill, op. cit. p. 29. 
3 Coudreau, Chez nos Indiens, p. 132. 
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does not seem to be very common among polyandrous 
peoples; and it is doubtful whether it has anywhere been 
responsible for the first introduction of polyandry. 

Among various peoples polyandry has been traced to 
economic motives. It has been said that in Tibet it obtains 
“as a necessary institution. Every spot of ground within 
the hills which can be cultivated, has been under the plough 
for ages; the number of mouths must remain adapted to 
the number of acres, and the proportion is preserved by 
limiting each proprietary family to one giver of children.’”} 
Even one of the Moravian missionaries defended the poly- 
andry of the Tibetans “ as good for the heathen of so sterile 
a country,’ since superabundant population in an unfertile 
country would be a great calamity and produce “ eternal 
warfare or eternal want.”? And not only does polyandry 
serve the end of checking the increase of population in 
regions from which emigration is difficult,? but it also keeps 
the family property together where the husbands are 
brothers, as they usually are in Tibet.4 Rockhill observes :-— 
“Tf at the death of the head of the family the property was 

- divided among the sons, there would not be enough to supply 
the wants of all of them if each had a wife and family. 
Moreover, the paternal abode would not accommodate them. 
The secular experience of the whole human race showing 
that several families cannot live in peace and concord under 
the same roof, the only solution of the problem in this case 
was for the sons of a family to take one wife among them, by 
which means their ancestral estate remained undivided, 
and they also saved considerable money.’ This, however, 
refers to the agricultural districts only, whereas “‘ among the 


1 Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, p. 18. See also Desideri, in 
Puini, op. cit. p. 131; Hsi-Ts’ang Chienwen-lu, ii. 7, quoted by 
Rockhill, in Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc. N.S. xxiii. 231 n. 1; Ahmad Shah, 
op. cit. p. 52; Koeppen, op. cit. i. 476; Risley, People of India, 
p. 211 sq. 

2 Wilson, op. cit. p. 216. 3 Ibid. p. 216. 

4 This has been mentioned as a motive for Tibetan polyandry by 
Desgodins, op. cit. p. 244; Waddell, Among the Himalayas, p. 197; 
Sarat Chandra Das, op. cit. p. 327; Kingdon Ward, op. cit. p. 57; 
Earle, quoted by Risley, People of India, p. 212. 
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nomads, where existence is not dependent on the produce 
of the soil, where herds of yak and flocks of sheep and goats 
are ever increasing and supply all their owner’s wants, this 
necessity of preserving the family property undivided can 
never have existed. Hence we find polyandry unknown 
among them; monogamy, and perhaps a very few cases of 
polygamy, is the rule where they are found.’’! 

Similar reasons have been assigned for polyandry in 
Ladakh.? ‘‘ There can be no doubt,’ says Drew, “ that the 
practice of polyandry in Ladakh originated from the small- 
ness of the extent of land that could be tilled and the 
general inelasticity of the country’s resources, while the 
isolation from the rest of the world—isolation of manners, 
language and religion, as well as geographical isolation— 
hindered emigration. It was found impossible for the 
younger ones either to marry and settle or to go out for their 
living. They naturally became mere helpers in the house- 
hold—-farm-servants to the elder brother.” So also Mr. 
Knight speaks of polyandry in Ladakh as a means adopted 
to maintain the prosperity of the cultivator, despite the 
natural poverty of the country, and as a substitute for 
emigration, which is not a feasible relief to over-population 
for a people like the Ladakhis, who, accustomed to high 
elevations, succumb to bilious fever when they reach the 
plains. Now, as a consequence of the practice, the great 
body of the people are in easy and comfortable circum- 
stances, owing chiefly to the valuable fleeces of their goats, . 
and present an “‘ extremely well-to-do appearance.’’6 


} Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 211 sq. He adds that this 
explanation is not offered as elucidating the origin of polyandry, but 
rather its continuance in the country; and he expresses the belief 
that its remote origin has been rightly ascribed by Spencer as an 
advance on the primitive unregulated state of savage tribes (ibid. 
Pp. 212n.1). See also Grenard, op. cit. p. 256. 

2 See Cunningham, Laddk, p. 306; Bellew, op. cit. p. 118; J.D. 
Cunningham, ‘ Notes on Moorcroft’s Travels in Ladakh,’ in Jour. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. xiii. pt. i. 202; Matin-uz-Zaman Khan, 
Op. cit. p. 136 sq. 

3 Drew, op. cit. p. 250. + Knight, op. cit. p. 137 sq. 

5 Moorcroft and Trebeck, of. cit. i. 320. 

6 Knight, op. cit. p. 137. 
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The origin of polyandry in Bhutan is attributed by Mr. 
Earle to the poverty of the country and the desire to prevent 
the division of property.1 But in Kanawar and some other 
districts it is said to spring from the latter motive alone ; 
and the result is that all the brothers are enabled to live in 
comparative comfort.2 The polyandry of the Gijars, 
which was said to be mainly due to the scarcity of women 
in the tribe, had also an economic ground :—‘‘ It was to the 
benefit of the married brother and his wife that all the 
brothers should live together, and that the joint earnings 
should be enjoyed by the single wife and her children. It was 
through this feeling of self-interest that the wife and her 
real husband permitted the other brothers to share her 
favours.” In Southern India, also, fraternal polyandry 
is in various cases said to be connected either with poverty* 
or with a desire to keep family property together® or to be 
“ regarded as strengthening the ties of fraternity.” Among 
the Sinhalese, according to Sir Emerson Tennent, the custom 
has in modern times been extenuated on the plea that it 
prevents the subdivision of estates ;7 this view, as we have 
seen, was expressed by the compilers of the Niti-Nighanduva, 
though they also speak of a man taking a fellow-husband 
to obtain assistance. An old Kandyan chief said to Davy 
that ‘the apology of the poor is, that they cannot afford 
each to have a particular wife ; and of the wealthy and men of 
rank, that such a union is politic, as it unites families, con- 

1 Risley and Gait, op. cit. p. 448. 

2 Stulpnagel, in Indian Antiquary, vii. 134 sq. The Punjab 
Superintendent says that ‘‘ the custom tends to prevent from parti- 
tion the holdings which, from force of circumstances, are extremely 
small” (Pandit Ha1ikishan Kaul, op. cit. p. 288). 

3 Raja Lachhman Sinh, quoted by Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North-Western Provinces, ii. 445. 

4 Schlagintweit, Indien, i. 101. Vinson, in Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. 
Paris, ser. iii. vol. v. 229 (natives of Malabar). Thurston, Ethno- 
graphic Notes, p. 114 sq. (blacksmiths of Malabar). Nagam Aiya, 
op. cit. ii. 359 (fraternal polyandrists of Malabar). 

5 Zeen-ud-deen, op. cit. p. 65 (carpenters, &c., of Malabar). 
Moegling, Coorg Memoirs, p. 31. 

® Conner, in Jour. Literature and Science Madras Literary Soc. i. 71. 

? Tennent, op. cit. ii. 429. See also Perera, op. cit. p. 11. 
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centrates property and influence, and conduces to the interest 
of the children, who, having two fathers, will be better taken 
care of, and will still have a father though they may lose 
one.’’! With reference to Polybius’ statement concerning 
the Spartans C. O. Miller observes that their polyandry was 
due to economic causes ; if the number of persons to be fed 
was too great as compared with the means of feeding them, 
the natural consequence was that the privileged eldest 
brother could afford to marry, while the younger brothers 
remained without wives or children.? But their polyandric 
practices may also have been connected with their warlike 
habits, which caused the husbands so often to be away from 
home.* The fraternal polyandry of the ancient Arabs has 
been traced to poverty in combination with female infanti- 
cide, Arabia being such a barren country outside the oases 
that the life of the people is practically bound up in these 
fertile spots. Wellhausen remarks that ordinary individual 
marriage seems to have sometimes been looked upon as a 
luxury which poor people could not afford to indulge in.® 

Although economic considerations may lead to polyandry 
both among the rich and the poor, it appears from various 
statements quoted above that it is often principally or 
exclusively practised by the latter, whilst those who can 
afford it take a wife for themselves alone or even indulge in 
polygyny. Sometimes polyandry is said to be due to the 
difficulty of raising the sum to be paid for a wife, which 
induces brothers or other men to club together and buy a 
common wife. Thus it sometimes happens among the 
poorer classes of the Miris that “two brothers will unite, 
and from the proceeds of their joint labour buy a wife 


1 Davy, op. cit. p. 286 sq. 

® Miller, History and Antiquities of the Dovic Race, ii. 204 sq. See 
also Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Alteriumskunde, 
P- 634; Leist, Graeco-italische Rechtsgeschichte, p. 78; Delbriick, 
loc. cil. Pp. 545. 

5 Cf. Rose, ‘On the alleged Evidence for Mother-right in Early 
Greece,’ in Folk-Lore, xxii. 290. 

4 Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, p. 71 sq. 

6 Wellhausen, loc. cit. p. 463. Cf. Homeritarum leges, ch. vi. 
(Migne, Patrologie cursus, Ser. Graeca, Ixxxvi. 583 sq.). 
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between them.’’! Fraser thinks that polyandry in Sirmur 
may in part have a similar origin ;? and some other instances 
have been mentioned before.2 Or a poor man may ask a 
wealthier one to help him on condition that he will share his 
wife with the benefactor. It is obvious that poverty and 
paucity of women easily may be a combined cause of poly- 
andry : where women are scarce the difficulty in procuring 
a single wife must be particularly great for the poor. Raja 
Lachhman Sinh states that among the Gijars ‘‘ the custom 
prevailed only among the poorer families, the male members 
of which found it difficult to get married in consequence 
of the scarcity of girls in the caste, and also from the natural 
desire of parents to marry their daughters to as affluent 
persons as possible.’’> Breeks says of the Todas, whose 
polyandry is undoubtedly connected with scarcity of women, 
that “its practice depends now chiefly on the means of 
individuals,’ and that “it is considered desirable for each 
man to have his own wife if he can afford it.’’® 

It jas been noticed that in various cases polyandry is 
associated with pastoral habits of life. The Rev. John 
Roscoe points out that the Bahima, like some other African 
tribes who live chiefly on the milk of their herds, carefully 
abstain from a vegetable diet lest the contact of vegetables 
with milk in their stomachs should injure the milch kine 
and thereby endanger their principal means of subsistence. 
Accordingly among them a man who marries must have 
cows enough to enable him to support a wife and family, 
since he cannot hope to eke out a livelihood by tilling the 
ground. But a poor man cannot afford to keep so many 
cows ; hence he is under a strong temptation to club together 
with other poor men, whether his brothers or not, and put 
their cattle into a common stock to purchase and keep one 
wife in common between them.? But the connection be- 
tween polyandry and a pastoral life may also have another 


1 Dalton, op. cit. p. 33. 2 Fraser, op. cit. p. 206. 

3 Subanu, Bahima. * Bantu mountaineers of South Africa. 
5 Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces, ii. 445. 
° Breeks, op. cit. p. 10. 

” Roscoe, quoted by Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 539 sq. 
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ground. Speaking of the polyandry of the Gajars and Jats 
in the North-Western Provinces of India, Mr. Crooke remarks 
that the arrangement suits these pastoral people, who graze 
their herds in the river valleys. The brothers take it in 
turn to attend the cattle, and one remains at home in charge 
of the house-wife.1_ So also Talboys Wheeler thinks that the 
polyandry of the Tibetans “ may have sprung up amongst 
a pastoral people, where men are frequently away from their 
homes for many months at a time, cither to seek new pastures 
for their cattle, or to dispose of the cattle amongst the people 
of the plains.”? Waddell likewise remarks that although 
polyandry in Tibet is also viewed as a device to keep the 
common property within the family in a country which 
cannot support a large population, “it is rather regarded in 
this pastoral country as an arrangement to protect the 
joint-family when its head is away for weeks, herding the 
cattle.”* Mr. Kingdon Ward, again, maintains that the 
fundamental reason for the polyandry of the Tibetans is that 
they as a race are only halfway between a nomadic pastoral 
people and a settled agricultural people, and that the men 
consequently are great travellers who leave their wives 
behind for months at a time ; and as a negative evidence in 
favour of this theory he adds that the Lutzu, like other 
neighbouring tribes, who come much into contact with the 
Tibetans, are both monogamists and notorious stay-at- 
homes.* It is not only on account of their pastoral mode of 
life that the husbands are so often away from home. Turner 
observes that “‘ different pursuits, either agricultural em- 
ployments, or mercantile speculations, may occasionally 
cause the temporary absence of each’”’;> and according to 
Rockhill, who much emphasises the prevalence of polyandry 
among the agricultural population of Tibet, it is not too 
much to say that more than half of the time of nearly 
every man in the country is spent away from his home, 


1 Crooke, Tribes and Castes, il. 445. 

2 Talboys Wheeler, op. cit. i. 116. 

3 Waddell, dimong the Himalayas, p. 197. 

1 Kingdon Ward, op. cit. p. 57 sq. 

5 Turner, op. cit. p. 350. See also Wilson, op. cit. p. 215. 
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which ‘‘renders the custom of one woman marrying 
several brothers less objectionable than it would be 
in a richer country where the conditions of life are 
different.’’? 

It has been said that the Mongoloid people of the Hima- 
layas, as well as their Tibetan kindred, find polyandry expe- 
dient not only on account of the poverty of their country, 
but also “ because of the dangers and difficulties which would 
inevitably surround any woman left alone in her remote 
home, during the prolonged absence of her lord, whether he 
be engaged in traffic or in the chase.’’2 Mr. Home was told 
by a woman who was married to four brothers that “ they 
were never at home together. One would be absent with 
sheep, bringing salt from Tibet ; another with a consignment 
for disposal in the Ram Serai valley; a third attending to 
the cultivation of some distant outlying fields, or tending 
sheep on the far-off hill-side: so that all went on very 
amicably.”? Fraser says that in Sirmur ‘‘of a family of four 
or five brothers, only one or two are in general at home at the 
same time : some are out on service as soldiers, or with the 
minor chiefs; others are travelling: the elder usually re- 
mains at home.” Among the Coorgs of Southern India 
the men were absent from home for weeks and months, 
since their Rajahs were accustomed to keep a large number 
of soldiers constantly in attendance upon themselves, or 
because they had to accompany their Rajah on some hunting 
or fighting expedition ; and the brothers at home would then 
take the place of the absent one in house and family.> The 
Sinhalese maintain that their own polyandry originated in 
the so-called feudal times. They say that the enforced 
attendance of the people on the king and the higher chiefs 
would have led to the ruin of the rice lands, had not some 
interested party been left to look after the tillage ; hence, 
when several brothers on a farm were called out for the 


1 Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 211. 

2 Miss Gordon Cumming, op. cit. p. 406, 

* Horne, ‘ Notes on Villagesin the Himalayas, in Kumaon Garhwal, 
and on the Satlej,’ in Indian Antiquary, v. 164. 

4 Fraser, op. cit. p. 208. 5 Moegling, op. cit. p. 32. 
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corvée, the law allowed one of them to remain at home.! 
Sir Emerson Tennent makes the objection that polyandry 
is much more ancient than the system thus indicated—that 
it is shown to have existed at a period long antecedent to 
“feudalism.”’2 But even though the exigencies of public 
duty did not give rise to polyandry in Ceylon, they may have 
helped to preserve it or increased its frequency. Among 
the Kaniyans of the Cochin State the husbands are often 
absent on account of poverty. They explain their practice 
of polyandry by saying that their caste-men are very poor 
and cannot afford the expenses of the large families that there 
might be if the brothers married different women and had 
separate families. The brothers cannot afford to live 
together for a long time, and they very often go from place 
to place to earn their livelihood by astrology. Each brother 
is at home only for a few days in each month, and hence the 
woman may practically have only one husband at a time.® 
The frequent statement that the younger brothers have 
access to the eldest brother’s wife during his absence also 
indicates that there is some connection between polyandrous 
practices and the men’s habit of being away from their 
homes. 

Sometimes polyandry is due to the desire for offspring. 
Among the Punans of Borneo it generally occurs in cases in 
which a woman married to an elderly man has no children 
by him.* With reference to the Eskimo inhabiting the land 
situated in the north-east corner of Baffin’s Bay, Ross wrote, 
“We learned that each man took one wife, when he was able 
to maintain a family ; if she had children, he took no other, 
nor was she permitted to have another husband ; but, if 
otherwise, the man may take another wife, and so on a third, 
until they have children ; the women having the same privi- 
lege.”> This statement is not absolutely clear, but as there 


1 Tennent, op. cit. ii. 429. Perera, op. cit. p. 11. 

2 Tennent, op. cit. ii. 429. 

3 Anantha Ixrishna Iyer, op. cit. i. 209. 

‘ Hose and McDougall, op. cif. ii. 183. 

° Ross, Voyage of Discovery for the purpose of exploring Baffin's 
Bay, i. 184. ; 
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is no mention of separation in either case, I understand its 
meaning to be that childlessness might lead either to poly- 
gyny or polyandry. We have seen before that the latter, 
also, occurs among the Eskimo; and among the Green- 
landers, at any rate, it seems to have been a matter of course 
for a married man who had no offspring, and considered 
himself to be the cause of it, to ask another man to have 
intercourse with his wife. A young Greenlander whose wife 
had given birth to no children once offered Nils Egede a 
fox-skin either to come to his aid himself in the matter, or to 
order one of his sailors to do so, and was much astonished to 
find Egede indignant at the proposal. ‘‘ There would be no 
disgrace,” he said, ‘‘ for she is married, and she could have 
one of your married sailors.” We have also seen that 
among the Chukchee a married man who has no children 
may be anxious to make a strong bachelor his ‘‘ companion.’’? 
The custom of a childless man introducing his brother or 
some other man to his wife that he may have a child by her 
has been mentioned above as existing among various African 
tribes? and among Indo-European peoples in former 
times.4 

Where polyandry serves an economic object or prevents the 
wife from being left alone or secures the production of off- 
spring, it may be said to be useful not only to the husbands, 
or the first husband, but to the wife as well; and there may 
be yet other reasons for her to approve of it. Among the 
Tiyyans of Malabar, where property devolves through the 
eldest brother’s wife, ‘a girl will not be given to an only son, 
for, they say, ‘ Where is the good? He may die, and she 
will have nothing. The more brothers, the better the 
match.’ Among the Kammalan women there seems to be 
a belief that the more husbands they have, the greater will 
be their happiness.* The women of Tibet have assured 


1 Nansen, Eskimo Life, p. 172, See also Dalager, Grénlandske 
Relationer, p. 68. 

2 Supra, iil. 109 sq. 3 Supra, iii. 153. + Supra, iii. 144. 

5 Fawcett, quoted by Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern 
India, p. 112. 

6 Appadorai Iyer, quoted ibid. p. 114. 
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. travellers ‘‘ that they sincerely pity their Western sisters 
who are compelled to own but one husband, and cannot 
realise how it is possible for any woman to become rich and 
be well provided for without enjoying the luxury of several 
husbands, who all conspire to make their common wife 
comfortable and feel at home.”"! And when Sarat Chandra 
Das told a Tibetan lady that in India a husband had several 
wives, she answered him “ that Tibetan women are happier 
than Indian ones, for they enjoy the privileges conceded in 
the latter country to the men.’:? There can be little doubt 
that the wishes of the women have been a contributing 
cause of polyandry; nay, from statements quoted above it 
appears that they have in some cases been the principal, 
if not the only, cause. Notice the capable and intelligent 
Lengua woman who had two husbands contrary to the cus- 
toms of her people; the connection between polyandry 
and gynaicocracy among certain Iroquois (which, however, 
may be only Lafitau’s own inference) ; the women of rank 
in the Marshall Islands who can take as many husbands as 
they like; the right of the principal wife of a Marquesas 
Islander to take a secondary husband on her own account ; 
the rich Nukahiva women who had two husbands chosen 
by themselves, one of whom was generally handsome but 
poor ; the women in the families of Hawaian chiefs for whom 
it likewise was usual to marry two men; the queens of 
Madagascar who were free to take several husbands according 
to their choice ; and the licence granted to the sisters of the 
king of Ashantee and the paramount female chief in Sierra 
Leone. We should also remember the right of a Ladakhi 
wife to select a man belonging to another family than the 
brother-husbands to be her magpa and to divorce him when- 
ever she likes ; and the similar right of a Toda wife to choose 
a gallant, to whom, according to the older accounts, the real 
husbands must give the precedence on all occasions. This 
institution, however, may also have in view the comfort of 


1 Ahmad Shah, op. c7?. p. 53. 
2 Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, 
p. 216. 
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the men; for the magpa is a younger brother who is 
excluded from all access to the family wife, and the 
Toda gallants, according to one account, are “such 
young men as, by the paucity of women among the 
tribe, are prevented from obtaining a share in a wife.’’! 
That female inclinations have played no insignificant 
part in the history of polyandry is all the more probable 
as among polyandrous peoples women generally enjoy 
great sexual freedom? and the men are little addicted to 
jealousy. 

Polyandry of the fraternal type, however, could hardly 
have its principal root in the free choice of the women ; 
in those cases in which polyandry obviously in a large 
measure depends on their wishes the husbands are ‘not 
brothers. On the other hand it is easy to see that where it is 
a result of a disproportion between the sexes or of poverty 
or of the frequent absence of the men from their homes, it 
naturally tends to assume a fraternal character, even though 
it does not do so in every case ; and if it is intended to keep 
property together, it is necessary that the husbands should 
be brothers or at all events near relatives. When it is 
impossible for every man to get a wife for himself owing to 
the paucity of women, fraternal feelings may induce a man 
to give his younger brothers a share in his wife. Whena man 
is too poor to take or to maintain a wife for himself alone, 
he would by preference choose his brother as his partner, 
owing to the economic interests they have in common ; and 
when a plurality of husbands is desirable in order that the 
family and homestead shall not be left without a male 
supporter and protector for any length of time, a brother 
would generally be the most suitable substitute for the absent 
husband. Brothers generally live at the same Spot, there is 
a feeling of solidarity and fellowship between them, and no 
stranger is brought into the world through intercourse with 
the same woman. But. these circumstances would have 
little force if the wife lives apart from her husbands and the 

1 King, op. cit. p. 23 sq. 

® See, ¢.g., Gait, op. cif. pp. 246, &c. (polyandrists of India) ; 
Calvert, op. cit. p. 32 (Kulu) ; Wilson, op. cit. p. 210 (Tibetans). 
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children belong to their mother’s kin—as is the case among 
the Nayars. 

The polyandry of the Nayars has been traced to different 
causes. The popular belief is that the Nambuthiris, or 
Brahmans of Malabar, brought it about to accommodate their 
domestic habits.1 Among these Brahmans only the eldest 
son is allowed to marry, except in cases where it is evident 
that he will have no male issue ; and his younger brothers 
in consequence very frequently indulge in concubinage with 
Nayar women without any obligation of supporting the 
children, who are looked after by the senior males of the 
women’s families.2 The restriction in question was imposed 
to keep the family property together, and perhaps also, in 
some degree, “ to prevent the diminution of dignity by the 
increase of numbers.’’? The suggestion has been made 
that it is a survival of a system of fraternal polyandry. 
One writer—of the seventeenth century—even states that 
although according to the law of the Brahmans only one of 
their sons takes a wife, all his brothers are afterwards allowed 
access to her ;> but this statement seems to be based upon 
suspicion rather than evidence. Now a result of the rule 
which prevents the younger males of a family from marry- 
ing is that a large number of Nambuthiri women must 
live and die unmarried, whereas the Brahmans’ alliances 
with Nayar women would have made it impossible for each 
Nayar to have a wife for himself, considering that he was not 
allowed to attach himself to any woman of a lower caste.’ 
Barbosa says that the young Brahmans who cannot marry 
“sleep with the wives of the nobles, and these women hold 


1 Anantha Krishna Iyer, of. cit. ii. 39 sqq. 

4 Barbosa, @p. cit. p. 121 sq. Zeen-ud-deen, op. cit. p. 63 sq. 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, p. 107. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. ii. 183, 198. 

3 Conner, in Jour. Literature and Science, i. 63. 

4 Risley and Gait, op. cit. p. 449. 

5 Giuseppe di Santa Maria, op. cit. p. 160. 

® Conner, loc. cit. p. 63. Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. ii. 198. 
Cf. Fra Paolino da S. Bartolomeo, op. cit. p. 201. 

7 Lopez de Castanheda, op. cit. i. 47. Giuseppe di Santa Maria, 
op. cit. p. 160. 
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it as a great honour because they are Brahmans, and no 
woman refuses them.’ Yet, although the influence of the 
Nambuthiris on the sexual relations of the Nayars may have 
been considerable, it is hard to believe that they are responsi- 
ble for the first introduction of polyandry among the latter. 
Sir T. Muttusami Ayyar observes that a handful of Brahmans, 
who must have settled in Malabar in small groups from time 
to time, could not have succeeded in uprooting the national 
institution of marriage, if any, even if they had attempted to 
doso.? According to Moore, there appear to be valid reasons 
for holding that the Nayars entered the country under a 
military organisation before Nambuthiris were heard of in 
Malabar.? 

It has, further, been suggested either that the Nayars 
brought polyandry with them when they entered Malabar— 
whether they did so after separating from their fellow 
Dravidians on the east coast ‘ or they came from the north, 
as an early subdivision of the Newars of Nepal—or that they 
adopted it from the aborigines among whom they settled.5 
The architecture of the Malabar temples, it is said, suggests 
Mongolian influence. The faces of the demons carved on 
them are almost identical with those of Tibetan masks. 
The custom which allows only the eldest son of a Nambuthiri 
Brahman to marry has its counterpart in Tibet, though with 
this difference, that in that country the younger brothers 
share their elder brother’s wife. The mock marriage 
(though a similar ceremony is often performed before a girl 
becomes a prostitute) is celebrated as a preliminary to a regu- 
lar, though less formal, union nowhere nearer than Nepal, 
where it is in vogue amongst the Newars; and these also, 


1 Barbosa, op. cit. p. 121 sg. According to Mr. Gopal Panikkar 
(op. cit. p. 37 sq.) there are even at the present day Nayar families, 
especially in the interior of the district, who look upon it as an honour 
to be thus united with Brahmans, although a reaction has begun to 
take place against this feeling. See also Sankara Menon, op. cit. 
p. 161 sq. 

2 Muttusami Ayyar, quoted by Moore, op. cit. p. 59. 

3 Ibid. p. 58 sqq. See also Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. ii. 40 

4 Moore, op. cit. p. 68. 

5 Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. i. 295; ii. 2. 
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until recently, allowed great liberty to their women.! The 
Newars have a recorded tradition uniting them with the 
Nayars—a name identical, they say, with Neydr or Newar, 
y and w being intercalary letters ;? whilst the Kallans of the 
Madura district have a tradition that they came from the 
north, and bury their dead with the face turned in that 
direction. 

These suggestions, however, completely fail to account for 
the important difference between the polyandry of the 
Nayars and that of other polyandrists of India: among the 
latter the husbands are regularly brothers, among the former 
they are not. The immediate cause of this difference is, in 
my opinion, that among the Nayars the men do not live 
together with the women with whom they consort, and that, 
at the same time, inheritance runs through the mother. 
This is not the case among the other polyandrous peoples 
of India, nor among the Tibetans ; and, as we have noticed 
before, their system of fraternal polyandry seems to be 
intimately connected just with those conditions which are 
lacking among the Nayars. If the men live apart from the 
woman to whom they are attached and their property is 
not inherited by their children, there is no strong reason on 
their part why they should be brothers; and if the 
woman enjoys a great deal of independence, as she does 
among the Nayars, she is likely to select by preference 
men belonging to different families to be her husbands 
or paramours.4 But why did the Nayars not live 
with their wives or mistresses and the children borne by 
them ? 

The answer to this question most probably lies in the 
military organisation of the Nayars, which prevented them 
from living the ordinary life of a husband and father of a 

1 Gait, op. cit. p. 242 sg. Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. ii. 2. 
Oldham, The Sun and the Serpent, p. 158. Kirkpatrick, Account of 
the Kingdom of Nepaul, p. 187. 

* Hodgson, Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 129 sq. 

3 Gait, op. cit. p. 243. 

* An English lady, to whom I spoke about different kinds of poly- 


andry, emphatically declared that she would not like to be married 
to brothers. c 
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family. Lopez de Castanheda writes that the law interdicting 
them to marry was established by their kings that they might 
have neither wives nor children on whom to fix their love 
and attachment, and that, being free from all family cares, 
they might the more willingly devote themselves to warlike 
service.1 Speaking of their law of inheritance in particular, 
Barbosa says that it was made by the kings that the Nayars 
“ should not be covetous, and should not abandon the king’s 
service.”2 In a later time Mr. Warden, who was Collector 
of Malabar from 1804 to 1816, gave a similar explanation of 
the origin of polyandry and inheritance through the female 
line among the Nayars :—‘‘ The profession of arms by birth, 
subjecting the males of a whole race to military service from 
the earliest youth to the decline of manhood, was a system 
of polity utterly incompatible with the existence amongst 
them of the marriage state. Without matrimony the 
existence of the common Hindu laws of inheritance was 
equally incompatible.’ The same opinion was expressed 
by Burton, who found it corroborated by the fact that when 
the Nayars ceased to bea military caste, the relations between 
the sexes among them gradually changed and the succession 
of nephews was practically broken through.4 Among 
earlier writers on the subject, Montesquieu took the same 
view as Castanheda,® but in recent days this explanation has 
met with little approval.6 Dr. Herbert Miller, in a mono- 
graph on polyandry in Southern India, admits that the 
military life of the Nayars may possibly have con- 
tributed a little to the preservation of an old custom, 
but maintains that the theory which traces the origin 
of their polyandrous unions to such a source is at least 

1 Lopez de Castanheda, op. cit. i. 48 :—‘‘ Esta ley de nao poderem 
casar os Naires fizerio os reys: porque ndo tendo eles molheres nem 
filhos a que teuessem amor podessem aturar a guerra.” 

2 Barbosa, op. cit. p. 127. 

3 Warden, quoted by Moore, op. cit. p. 65. 

4 Burton, Goa, p. 219 sq. 

5 Montesquieu, L’esprit des loix, xvi. 5. 

6 Cf., however, Subramhanya Aiyar, Census of India, 1901, vol. 
xxvi. (Travancore) Report, p. 330, who says that Montesquien’s 
explanation deserves to be noted, 
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as futile as that which ascribes it to the influence of the 
Brahmans. 

Montesquieu observes that in Europe soldiers are not 
encouraged to marry.? In Rome, as we have seen, they 
were even forbidden to do so, although they were allowed 
to live in concubinage ; and similar rules have been found 
elsewhere. The Zaporog Cossacks, who occupied them- 
selves with nothing but war and brigandage, are of particular 
interest in this connection. They lived in a fortified place, 
called setcha, which women were forbidden to enter upon pain 
of death. They were not permitted to marry if they wanted 
to remain Zaporogs, but every man had a right to carry off a 
girl and have intercourse with her in a hut outside the setcha. 
Boys who were born of these unions were educated in the 
setcha, whereas a girl was sent back with her mother to the 
homestead of the latter. Ifa man decided to marry he had 
to leave the sctcha and support himself by agriculture or 
other work, and ceased to be a Zaporog for ever, unless he 
abandoned his wife. On the authority of Sir John M’Neil 
these Cossacks were represented by McLennan as practising 
polyandry ;> but this could only have meant that several 
men might have intercourse with the same girl. In one 
account, for which no authority is stated, it is said that ‘‘each 
Zaporog had a right to go to the women when, and select 
those, he chose. When a woman was pregnant, no person 
gave himself any trouble to ascertain who was the father of 
the child, as it belonged to the nation at large.’ In another 
account we read that if boys were born of the union between 
a Zaporog and his mistress, they were kept by the father.’ 

But although the military organisation of the Nayars gives 

1 Miller, Untersuchungen iiber die Geschichte der polyandrischen 
Eheformen in Siidindien, p. 47 sq. 

= Montesquieu, op. cit. xvi. 5. 

3 Supra, i. 369 sq. 

4 Lesur, Histoire des Kosaques, i. 290, 293. v. Kessel, ‘ Zur Ge- 
schichte der Kosaken,’ in Das Ausland, xlv. 866. Lady Hamilton, 
Marriage Rites, p. 120 sq. 

5 McLennan, Studies in Ancient History, p. 98. 

6 Lady Hamilton, op. cit. p. 121. 

7 v. Kessel, loc. cit. p. 866. 
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us the most probable explanation of the unusual character 
of their polyandrous habits, it hardly accounts for those 
habits in full. We must also take into consideration the 
strong polyandrous tendencies, the laxity of sexual morals, 
and the freedom enjoyed by the women among the Dravidian 
peoples; to some extent, I believe, the great demand for 
Nayar women among the younger Brahmans ; and possibly 
economic circumstances as well. Pyrard observes that the 
advantage the Nayars derive from the custom in question is 
“that one who hath not means himself to maintain a wife, 
may have a third part of one, and the cost of her maintenance 
is only in this proportion.”1 Whether the Nayar rule of 
inheritance through the mother, as has been generally 
supposed, is a consequence of their non-fraternal polyandry 
is difficult to say. According to some accounts the relations 
between the men and the children of their mistress were of 
such a nature as to make any other rule impossible ; but, on 
the other hand, there are castes in the same tract who follow 
the uterine system of descent and yet have never been known 
to practise polyandry of the Nayar type.? 

Dr. Miiller argues that a marriage system similar to that of 
the Nayars has been found among other castes or tribes in 
Southern India. He mentions the potters and workers of 
clay, the washermen, the weavers, and the Tiver, whose 
principal employment was to till the palm trees, gather their 
fruits, and make wine ; and he gives Barbosa as his authority 
with regard to the three first-mentioned castes. Now Bar- 
bosa says that they in their marriages follow the law of 
the Nayars,4 but by “‘ marriage ’’ he obviously means the 
talt kettu ceremony and not the polyandrous unions, which 
he refuses to call marriages.6 Of the weavers, however, we 
are told that “ their wives have the power of doing what 
they please with themselves with the nairs (Nayars), or with 
other weavers ”’ ; ® of the washermen, that only the Nayars 
can have mistresses from amongst their women ;? and of the 


1 Pyrard, op. cit. p. 384 sq. 2 Gait, op. cit. p. 241. 
3 Miiller, op. cit. p. 50 sq. 4 Barbosa,.op. cit. p. 135 sq. 
5 See ibid. p. 124 sq. ® Ibid. p. 136. 

7 Ibid. p. 136. 
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Tiver, that their wives with the knowledge of their husbands 
give themselves both to the Moors, natives of the country, 
and to foreigners of all kinds, as also that “ of this sect some- 
times two brothers have one wife only and both of them live 
with her ’’4—in other words, that they practised fraternal 
polyandry, which we also know from more recent statements, 
the Tiver evidently being the same as the Tiyyans.2, Among 
the three last-mentioned castes inheritance is, besides, said 
to run through the mother.? We further learn that the 
potters were only separated from the Nayars on account of a 
fault which they committed ;4 that many of the weavers 
were sons of Nayars and bore arms and went to war ;° and 
that most of the Tiver were serfs of the Nayars and some of 
them learned the use of arms and fought in the wars when 
it was necessary.* From these statements it appears that 
the castes in question were so closely connected with the 
Nayars that if polyandrous unions similar to those of the 
latter really occurred among them, they may have been due 
to the influence of the Nayars. Dr. Miiller further refers to 
Visscher’s statement that neither the “‘ Chetriahs ”’ (Kshat- 
riya) nor the Nayars were allowed to have lawful wives, 
that among both of them the children always belonged to the 
mother’s family, and that their ceremonies and observances 
in a great measure coincided ;7 but it should be remembered 
that the Kshatriya also were warriors and undoubtedly stood 
in close relations to the Nayars. Zeen-ud-deen states that 
among the Nayars “and the castes connected with them” 
two or four men live with one woman ;® he does not mention 
those castes by name, but the fact that they were connected 
with the Nayars makes it probable that their polyandrous 
habits had a common origin. From Harkness’ information 
as regards the Irulas, that they ‘“‘ have no marriage contract, 
the sexes cohabiting almost indiscriminately,”® Dr. Miiller 
draws the inference that the relations between the sexes 


1 Barbosa, op. cil. p. 138. ® Supra, iii. 128 sq. 

3 Barbosa, op. cit. pp. 136, 138. 4 Ibid. p. 134. é 

5 Ibid. p. 136. ° Ibid. p. 137. 

? Visscher, op. cit. p. 122. 8 Zeen-ud-deen, op. cit. p. 64. 


§ Harkness, op. cit. p- 92. 
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among them must have been very similar to those among the 
Nayars ; but from what has been said previously about the 
sexual peculiarities of the Irulas! it appears that there is no 
ground for such a conclusion. Finally Dr. Miiller argues 
that there are other castes besides the Nayars that have 
a tal kettu or mock marriage and a subsequent sambandham 
union implying cohabitation, and also follow the uterine 
system of descent.? But this by no means proves that they 
once were polyandrous like the Nayars ; it should particu- 
larly be remembered that the custom of tracing descent 
through the mother does not imply that man and wife live 
apart from each other as they did among the latter. The 
theory that the peculiar form of polyandrous unions which 
prevailed among the Nayars was intimately connected with 
their military habits of life would certainly lose much of its 
probability if it could be shown that the same custom has 
occurred among other castes of India who have neither been 
military themselves nor may be supposed to have been 
influenced by the practices of the Nayars. But, so far as I 
know, there is nothing to show that this has been the case. ° 
Dr. Miiller’s own belief is that the polyandry of the Nayars 
can only be explained as a late survival of an ancient marriage 
system, which was perhaps the earliest in the whole history 
of marriage. This was also the view of McLennan, who 
looked upon polyandry of ‘‘ the ruder sort,” in which the 
husbands are not kinsmen, as a modification of and advance 
from promiscuity, and considered fraternal polyandry to 
have developed out of the ruder form. Theories of this 
kind, however, explain nothing and are of no value at. all. 
To explain polyandry is to trace it to its causes, and when 
this is done it is found that certain circumstances lead to 
unions in which the husbands are brothers and other circum- 
stances to unions in which they are not so; but I see no 
reason whatever to assume that the former have developed 
out of the latter. It would indeed be rather surprising if 


1 Supra, i. 116 sq. 

® See Francis, Census of India, 1901, vol. xv. (Madras) Report, 
PP. 143, 162; Gait, op. cit. p. 241 sq. 

3 Miiller, op. cit. p. 48 sq. 4 McLennan, op. cit. p. 93 sq. 
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a people so cultivated as the Nayars had preserved the 
primitive form while lower castes living in the same neigh- 
bourhood had grown out of it and changed their polyandry 
into fraternal. 

I certainly do not maintain that my discussion of the 
causes from which polyandry has sprung gives a full solution 
of the problem. There are many peoples among whom the 
males outnumber the females or to whom polyandry would be 
useful on account of poverty or as a method of keeping pro- 
perty together or for other reasons, and who all the same 
never practise it. A paucity of marriageable women, for 
example, may lead to celibacy, prostitution, or homosexual 
practices,! as well as to polyandry. To explain in full why 
certain factors in some cases give rise to polyandry and in 
other cases not is as impossible as it often is to say exactly 
why one people is monogamous and another people poly- 
gynous. But, generally speaking, there can be little doubt 
that the main reason why polyandry is not more commonly 
practised is the natural desire in most men to be in exclusive 
possession of their wives. Among many polyandrous peoples 
the men are expressly stated to be remarkably little addicted 
to jealousy. Bogle says this of the Tibetans,? and Wilson 
describes their whole race as one “‘ of a peculiarly placid, 
unpassionate temperament.’’? The Ladakhis are “a mild 
and timid people,’’* whose jealousy “‘ takes no violent form.’ 
The Kulu husbands are described as “ trés peu jaloux,’’6 
although Calvert was told of one who committed suicide 
from jealousy.?, Among the Todas* and Kurumbas® the 


1 See Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
it. 466 ; also Moncelon, in Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. Paris, ser. iii. vol. ix. 
367 (New Caledonians). 

* Bogle, Narrative of Mission to Tibet, p. 123. 

* Wilson, op. cit. p. 212. See also Miss Gordon Cumming, op. cit. 
p. 406. 

‘ Moorcroft and Trebeck, of. cit. i. 321. 

5 Knight, op. cit. p. 140. 

6 Ujfalvy, in Bull. Soc. @’Anthr. Paris, ser. iii. vol. v. 228. See 
also Idem, Aus dem westlichen Himalaja, p. 37. 

? Calvert, op. cit. p. 32. 8 Rivers, Todas, p. 529. 

® Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, p. 113. 
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men do not seem to object to their women being open even 
to others than their fellow husbands. The male Sinhalese 
are not troubled with very jealous dispositions, and the 
infidelity of a woman is generally easily forgiven, unless she 
has intercourse with a man of lower caste.1 Of some of 
the Marquesas Islanders Porter says that jealousy “‘ is 
confined altogether to the females,”’? although according to 
Roquefeuil there are married men among them who punish 
their wives for infidelity. Among the Zaparo Indians of 
Ecuador, who have polyandry, the men, entirely contrary to 
what is the case in neighbouring tribes, “are not at all 
jealous, but allow their women great liberty.”* We also 
often hear how well the husbands in polyandrous families 
get on together,® though statements to the contrary are not . 
entirely wanting.® 


Although the number of peoples who are known to practise 
or to have practised polyandry as a regular custom is not 
large, it has been suggested by McLennan and his followers 
that in early times polyandry was the rule and monogamy 
and polygyny exceptions. According to his view, the only 
marriage law in which female kinship could have originated 
was polyandry of “ the ruder sort,” in which the husbands 
are not kinsmen. And it is, he says, impossible not to believe 
that the levirate, or practice of marrying a dead brother’s 
widow, is derived from polyandry.’ The first inference is 


1 Forbes, Eleven Years in Ceylon, i. 333. Davy, op. cit. p. 287. 
Sarasin, Evgebnisse naturwissenschaftlicher Forvschungen auf Ceylon, 
iii. 464. Sirr, op. cit. ii. 167. 

2 Porter, Journal of a Cruise made to the Pacific Ocean, ii. 60. 

3 de Roquefeuil, op. cit. i. 309. 

4 Simson, op. cit. p. 173. 

5 Chaffanjon, op. cit. p. 283 (Maquiritarés). Ross, Second Voyage, 
Pp. 373 (Netchilirmiut). Bonvalot, op. cit. ii. 127; Sarat Chandra 
Das, op. cit. p. 286 (Tibetans). Fraser, of. cit. p. 208 (people of Sirmur). 
Ujfalvy, Aus dem wesilichen Himalaja, p. 37 (Kulu). Rivers, 
Todas, p. 516. Supra, iii. 138 (Nayars). Vincendon-Dumoulin and 
Desgraz, Iles Marquises ou Nouka-Hiva, p. 287. 

6 Schlagintweit, Indien, i. 100. 

7 McLennan, op. cit. p. 112 sq. Idem, ‘Levirate and Polyandry,’ 
in Fortnightly Review, N.S. xxi. 703 sqq. 
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based on the assumption that the matrilineal system of 
descent is due to uncertainty as to fathers, and the illegiti- 
macy of this assumption has been shown in a previous chap- 
ter. We shall now consider whether the second inference is 
more convincing. 

The levirate is a very widespread custom,? and if it could 


1 The levirate has, for instance, been found among the following 
peoples :—Brazilian aborigines (v. Martius, Beiirdge zur Ethnographie 
Amerika’s, i. 117), Arawaks (ibid. i. 691), Warraus (Schomburgk, 
‘Natives of Guiana,’ in Jour. Ethn. Soc. London, i. 275), Roucou- 
yennes (Coudrean, Chez nos Indiens, p. 128), Mosquito Indians, 
Azteks, Mayas (Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States of North 
America, i. 730; ii. 466, 671), Pawnee (Grinnell, Siory of the Indian, 
p. 46), Hidatsa (Matthews, Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa 
Indians, p. 53), Shawnee (Ashe, Travels in America, p. 250), Omaha 
(Dorsey, ‘Omaha Sociology,’ in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. iii. 258; 
James, Expedition from Pittsburgh io the Rocky Mountains, i. 243), 
Miwok of California (Powers, Tribes of California, p. 256), Chimariko 
Indians of California (Dixon, Chimariko Indians and Language, 
p. 301), Stlatlumh (Hill Tout, ‘ Report on the Ethnology of the 
Stlatlumh of British Columbia,’ in four. Anihr. Inst. xxxv. 133), 
Shuswap (Teit, ‘ Shuswap,’ in Publications of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, i. 591). For other American instances see Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, iii. 85 (Blackfeet), 127 (Kansa), 246 (Apache), 
249 (Mohave), 305 (Haida), 361 (Tsetsaut), 498 (Maidu of California), 
562 (Goajiros).—Ainu (Dall, Alaska, p. 524; Dixon, ‘ Tsuishikari 
Ainos,’ in Trans. Asiatic Soc. Japan, vol. xi. pt. i. 44), Kamchadal 
(Steller, Beschreibung von dem Lande Kamtschatka, p. 347), oryak 
(Jochelson, Koryak, p. 748), Gilyak, Tungus, Buryat (Miss Czaplicka, 
Aboriginal Siberia, pp. 101, 106, 120), Turkomans (Grenard, of. cit. 
Pp. 253), Ossetes (v. Haxthausen, Transcaucasia, p. 403; ISovalewsky, 
Coutume contemporaine et loi ancienne, p. 178 sqq.), Arabs (Alberuni’s 
india, i. 109; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdbys, 
p. 64), Li of Hainan (Strzoda, ‘ Die Li auf Hainan,’ in Zeitschr. f. 
Ethnol. xliii. 203), Kakhyens (Anderson, Alandalay to Afomien, 
p. 142), Nagas (Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 95), Bhotias of 
Almora and British Garhwal (Sherring, ‘ Notes on the Bhotias of 
Almora and British Garhwal,’ in Memoirs Asiatic Soc. Bengal, i. 99), 
Mris (Lewin, op. cit. p. 234), Paharias (Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology 
of Bengal, p. 273), Biluchis (Postans, ‘ Biluchi Tribes inhabiting Sindh,’ 
in Jour. Eihn. Soc. London, i. 105), Gonds of the Eastern Ghauts (Hay- 
avadana Rao, ‘ Gonds of the Eastern Ghauts,’ in Anthvopos, v. 795), 
Katis in the province of Gujarat (Chatterji, ‘ Origin and Traditions 
of Kathis,’ in Caleutia Review, cxxxi. 380), Krishnavakkakars of 
Travancore (Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, p. 113), 
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be proved to be a survival of polyandry we should certainly 
be compelled to conclude that this form of marriage was 
at one time very common. 

It seems to me, however, that the levirate is so easily 
explained by existing conditions that we have no right to 


and various other tribes of India (Gait, Census of India, 1911, 
vol. i. [India] Report, p. 247 sqg.; Crooke, North-Western Provinces 
of India, p. 229; Kirkpatrick, ‘ Polyandry in the Panjab,’ in Indian 
Antiquary, vii. 86; Frazer, op. cit. ii. 222, 236, 279-281, 296, 299, 
313, 315).—Tribes in the Malay Archipelago (Wilken, Over de 
verwantschap en het huwelijhs- en erfrecht bij de volken van het maleische 
vas, PP. 32, 39, 54, 57 sqgq.; Marsden, History of Sumatra, pp. 228, 
229, 260 sg.; Junghuhn, Die Battaldndey auf Sumatra, ii. 134; 
Zollinger, ‘ Lampong Districts,’ in Jour. Indian Archipelago, v. 697) 
and New Guinea (Wilken, op. cit. p. 66; Williamson, ‘ Customs of 
the Mekeo People of British New Guinea,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. 
xliii. 277), natives of New Britain (Romilly, ‘ Islands of the New 
Britain Gronp,’ in Proceed. Roy. Geo. Soc. N.S. ix. 9; Burger, Die 
Kiisten- und Berguilher dev Gazellehalbinsel, pp. 31, 57), Banks 
Islanders (Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, i. 48), Pentecost 
Islanders (ibid. i. 206; Speiser, Two Years with the Natives in the 
Western Pacific, p. 236), natives of East Mallicolo (Paton, quoted by 
Serbelov, ‘ Social Position of Men and Women among the Natives 
of East Malekula, New Hebrides,’ in American Anthropologist, N.S. 
xv. 279); Erromangans (Robertson, Erromanga, p. 397), New 
Caledonians (Moncelon, in Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. Paris, ser. iii. vol. ix. 
367; Lambert, Maurs et Superstitions des Néo-Calédoniens, p. 95), 
Fijians (Thomson, Fijians, p. 186; Rivers, of. cit. i. 296), Maori 
(Colenso, Maori Races of New Zealand, p. 26 Best, ‘ Maori Marriage 
Customs,’ in Tvans.-and—Proceed. New Zealand Institute, xxxvi. 29, 
62 sg.), Samoans (Turner, Samoa, p. 98), Marshall Islanders (Herns- 
heim, Siidsee-Evinnerungen, p. 81; Kohler, ‘Das Recht der Marshall- 
insulaner,’ in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Rechtswiss. xiv. 416 sq.), many or 
most of the Australian tribes (Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der 
Naturvolker, vi. 776; Curr, The Australian Race, i. 107 ; Malinowski, 
The Family among the Australian Aborigines, p. 63 sq.; Brough 
Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, i. 87; Howitt, Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia, pp. 193, 217, 220, 224, 227, 236, 250, 258, 266, 281; 
Schulze, ‘ Aborigines of the Upper and Middle Finke River,’ in 
Trans. and Proceed. Roy. Soc. South Australia, xiv. 239; Newland, 
‘ Parkengees,’ in Proceed. Roy. Geograph. Soc. Australasia: South 
Australian Branch, ii. 21; Bonney, ‘ Customs of the Aborigines of 
the River Darling,’ in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xiii. 135; Palmer, ‘ Notes 
on some Australian Tribes,’ ibid. xiti. 298; Petrie, Reminiscences of 
Early Queensland, p. 60 sqg.; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 164; 
VOL, ITI P 
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look upon it as a survival at all. Wives may be inherited 
like other belongings. Mr. Crooke observes that in the 
North-Western Provinces of India, where the custom of 
marrying the elder brother’s widow practically obtains in all 


~~—ffie tribes, “ the widow is regarded as a kind of property 


4 


which has been purchased into the family by the payment of 


‘\. the brideprice.”? In West Africa, says Dr. Nassau, “‘it is 


Salvado, Mémoires historiques sur UAustralie, p. 278; Brown, 
‘Three Tribes of Western Australia,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. 
xiii. 158 ; Frazer, op. cit. i. 500, 501, 549, 552,572; Idem, Folk-Lore 
in the Old Testament, ii. 303. There are, however, Australian tribes 
that prohibit or avoid marriage with a deceased brother’s widow 
(Howitt, op. cit. pp. 199, 237, 248; Beveridge, Aborigines of Victoria 
and Riverina, p. 25]).—Malagasy (Sibree, op. cit. p. 246; Grandidier, 
op. cit. ii. 188) ; Barotse and Matabele (Decle, Three Years in Savage 
Africa, pp. 78, 160), Basuto (Minnie Martin, Basutoland, p. 88), 
Bechuanas and Zulus (Conder, ‘ Present Condition of the Native 
Tribes in Bechuanaland,’ in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xvi. 85), Kafirs 
(Kropf, Das Volk der Xosa-Kaffern im 6stlichen Siidafrika, p. 152; 
Kidd, The Essential Kafiry, p. 226), Thonga (Junod, Life of a South 
African Tribe, i. 248, 272), Wahehe and Konde people (Fiilleborn, 
Das Deutsche Njassa- und Ruwuma-Gebiet, pp. 229, 348), natives of 
Ruanda (Schumacher, ‘Das Eherecht in Ruanda,’ in Anthropos, 
vii. 8), Wapokomo (Gregory, Great Rift Valley, p. 343), Wanika (New, 
Life, Wanderings, &c. in Eastern Africa, p. 120), Wasania (Barrett, 
‘Customs and Beliefs of the Wa-Giriama, &c., British East Africa,’ 
in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xli. 31), Bahima (Roscoe, Northern Bantu, 
p. 113 sqg.), Manyema (Cunningham, Uganda, p. 322), Galla (Waitz, 
op. cit. il. 516), Bogos (Munzinger, Ueber die Sitien und das Recht der 
Bogos, p. 64), Kiri (Nachtigal, Sahava und Sudan, ii. 375), Buduma 
of Lake Chad (Talbot, ‘ Buduma of Lake Chad,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthr. 
Inst. xli. 248), people of Bouna and Séguéla (Clozel and Villamur, 
Les coutumes indigénes de la Céte d’Ivoive, pp. 309, 326), Yoruba 
(formerly ; Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
p. 185 sq.), some Western Equatorial Africans mentioned by Du 
Chaillu (Journey to Ashango-Land, p. 429), people of the Lower 
Congo (Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, p. 148), Bambala 
(Torday, Camp and Tramp in African Wilds, p. 96). For other 
African instances see Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 384 
(Swazies, Pondos), 419 (Taveta), 428 (Suk), 630 (Awemba and 
Wahorohoro west of Lake Tanganyika).—Several other cases of the 
levirate will be given subsequently. : 

1 Cf. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, ii. 649. 

2 Crooke, Tribes and Castes, i. p. cxc. sg. See also Hodson, 
Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 95; Codrington, Melanesians, p. 244. 
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preferred that widows shall be retained in the family circle 
because of the dowry that was paid for them, which is con- 
sidered as a permanent instalment.’ Among the Sango? 
and Bateso? a widow may refuse to marry one of her 
deceased husband’s brothers or his heir, whoever it be, only: 
on condition that she or her relatives pay back the phice 
paid for her. Among the Herero, according to Dannert, 
the custom of marrying the elder brother’s widow serves the 
purpose of keeping the property within the family ; and for 
the same reason it is customary for the heir to marry also 
the widow’s growing daughters by her first husband, besides 
herself, in order to secure to himself the heiresses and 
with them the enjoyment of their substance.* In many 
cases it is simply said that widows pass into the possession of 
their deceased husband’s heirs.5 Often also the brother, or, in 
default of a brother, the nearest male relative, is expressly 
stated to be entitled to have the widow ; and if he does not 
marry her, he has nevertheless the guardianship over her 
and may give her away or sell her to some other man.® _e 

McLennan lays stress on the fact that it is the deceased 
husband's brother who inherits his widow. ““ How canié the 
right of succession,” he says, “to open, as in the ruder 
cases, to the brother in preference to the son of the deceased ? 
We repeat, that the only explanation that can be given of 


1 Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, p. 6. 

* Heese, ‘ Sitte und Brauch der Sango,’ in Archiv f. Anthropologie, 
N.S. xii. 140. 

3 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 267. 

+ Dannert, Zum Rechte dev Herero, p. 38 sq. 

5 Curr, Recollections of Squatting in Victoria, p. 248 (Bangerang). 
Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, p. 205. Bufe, ‘ Die 
Bakundu,’ in Archiv f. Anthropologie, N.S. xii. 236. Torday and 
Joyce, ‘ Ba-Huana,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthy. Inst. xxxvi. 286. Roscoe, 
Northern Bantu, p. 263 (Bateso). 

6 vy. Martius, Beitrdge zur Ethnographie Amerika’s, i. 117, 118, 691 
(Brazilian aborigines and Arawaks). Gibbs, ‘ Tribes of Western 
Washington and Northwestern Oregon,’ in Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, i. 199. Mathew, Two Representative Tribes of 
Queensland, p. 163 (Kabi and Wakka). Scott Robertson, Kdfirs of 
the Hindu-Kush, p. 535. Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien, 
p- 488 (Kunama). 
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this is, that the law of succession was derived from poly- 
andry.”1 But among various peoples who have the 
custom of the levirate sons either inherit nothing or are 
preceded by brothers in succession.2 Of the Maori 
we are told that, on the death of the elder brother, it 
was the established custom for the next in succession to take 
not only his wife but also his slaves.2 Among some peoples 
the widow together with the other property of the dead man 
goes either to his brother or to his sister’s son.4 But it is 
more natural, where succession runs in the female line, that 
the widow should be married by the brother than by the 
nephew, because as a rule she is considerably older than the 
. nephew and he in many cases is too young to marry and to 
_ maintain her properly. Among the Ewhe-speaking peoples 
of the Slave Coast “ when a brother succeeds a brother it is 
: more usual for the union to be consummated than when a 
\nephew succeeds an uncle.’ 

Even when a son inherits the other property of his father 
it is easy to understand why he does not inherit the widow, 
apart from any considerations of age. To inherit her is, 
generally speaking, to marry her. But nowhere is a son 
allowed to, marry his own mother ; hence it is natural, at 
least where monogamy prevails, that the right of succession 
in this case should belong to the brother. Even marriage 


1 McLennan, Studies in Ancient History, p. 112 sq. 

* Samoans (Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, p. 393), some 
Papuans of New Guinea (Finsch, Neu-Guinea, p. 77; Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropologie der Naturvélker, vi. 661), Caroline Islanders (ibid. vol. 
v. pt. ii. 117; v. Kotzebue, Voyage of Discovery, iii. 209), Santals 
(Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, p. 100). Among many other peoples 
the right of succession belongs in the first place to the brother. 

* Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders, 
p. 120. 

4 Tlingit (Holmberg, ‘ Ethnographische Skizzen iiber die Volker 
des russischen Amerika,’ in Acta Soc. Scientiarum Fennicae, iv. 316, 
325), Kunama (Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien, pp. 484, 488), 
Ewhe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast (Ellis, op. cit. p. 205), 
Gold Coast natives (Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast, ii. 
199). In Loango men inherit the wives of their fathers, elder brothers, 
and uncles (Wilson, Western Africa, p. 310). 

5 Ellis, op. cit. p. 205. 
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with a step-mother may be looked upon as incestuous. 
Instances of this have been given above.? 

Among many peoples, however, it is the rule that in poly- 
gynous families the eldest son, or all the sons, inherit the 
father’s widows, the mother being in each case excepted.? 
Bosman wrote of the Negroes of Benin that if the mother of 
the eldest son, the only heir, was alive, he allowed her a 
proper maintenance, whereas he took home his father’s 
other widows and used them as his wives, especially those 
who had not had children, if he liked them; but if the 
deceased left no children the brother inherited all his pro- 
perty.2 Among the Akiktyu a son “ inherits his father’s 
widows, but only takes as his wives any in excess of three, 
and these only if they have not borne more than one child.’’4 
Among the Ja-luo, or Nilotic Kavirondo, ‘“‘ the brothers of 
the deceased take his wives, but the eldest son probably 
takes the youngest wife of his deceased father.’’® Of the 
Bantu Kavirondo, again, it is said that if one of the widows 
has only small children the eldest son of her dead husband 
takes her as his wife, whereas the mother of a grown-up son 


1 Supra, ii. 153 sq. 

2 Mishmis (Rowlatt, ‘Expedition into the Mishmee Hills,’ in 
Jour. Asiatic. Soc. Bengal, vol. xiv. pt. ii. 488; Dalton, op. cit. 
p. 16), Miris (Rowney, op. cit. p. 154), Tartars (Marco Polo, Kingdoms 
and Marvels of the East, i. 253; de Rubruquis, ‘ Travels into 
Tartary and China,’ in Pinkerton, Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
vii. 33 sg.), Akamba (Hildebrandt, ‘Ethnographische Nctizen iiber 
Wakamba,’ in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. x. 406), Baele (Nachtigal, Sahara 
und Sudan, ii. 176), Baganda (Felkin, ‘Notes on the Waganda 
Tribe,’ in Proceed. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xiii. 745), Bavuma, Yao, 
and Lendu (Cunningham, Uganda, pp. 130, 322, 324, 338), people 
of the Mahou (Clozel and Villamur, Les coutumes indigenes de la 
Céte d'Ivoire, p. 326), Yoruba (Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the 
Slave Coast, p. 185), Egbas (Burton, Abeokuta, i. 208), Negroes of 
Fida (Bosman, loc. cit. p. 480), Boloki (Weeks, Congo Cannibals, 
p. 111), Zandehs (Junker, Travels in Africa during the Years 1879- 
1883, p. 189), Wanyamwezi (Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, 
Pp. 348), some Bantu tribes south of the Zambesi (Theal, Yellow and 
Dark-skinned People of Africa south of the Zambesi, p. 234), &c. 

3 Bosman, Joc. cit. p. 528. 

* Routledge, With a Prehistoric People, p. 143 

5 Johnston, Uganda, p. 794. 
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goes to live with him.1 The rules of succession are thus 
modified according to circumstances, and they are not 
uniform even among the same people. It happens, for in- 
stance, that the brother succeeds to the chieftainship, whilst 
the son inherits the property of the dead man*—no doubt 
because the brother, being older and more experienced, 
is. generally better fitted for command than the son.? 

The levirate, however, is not only looked upon as a right 
belonging to the deceased husband’s brother but in many 
cases as a duty incumbent upon him. Among the Gourn- 
ditch-mara in South-Western Victoria, ‘‘ when a married man 
dies, his brother is bound to marry the widow if she has a 
family, as it is his duty to protect her and rear his brother’s 
children.’’> Among the Tlingit the neglect of the obligation 
to marry a brother’s or maternal uncle’s widow has led to 


1 Hobley, Eastern Uganda, p. 25. 

2 McLennan, Patriarchal Theory, p. 89. 

3 Cf. Maine, Ancient Law, p. 241. 

4 Maynas of the Upper Marafion (Chantre y Herrera, Historia de 
las Misiones en el Maraién espanol, p. 73), Chippewa (Keating, 
Expedition to the Source of St. Peter’s River, ii. 170 sq.), Cree (Waitz, 
op. cit, iii. 110), Omaha (Alice C. Fletcher and La Flesche, ‘ Omaha 
Tribe,’ in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. xxvii. 313), Takelma Indians (Sapir, 
‘ Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon,’ in American 
Anthropologist, N.S. ix. 268), Thompson Indians (Teit, ‘ Thompson 
Indians of British Columbia,’ in Publications of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, i. 325), Atkha Alent (Petroff, ‘ Report on the 
Population, &c. of Alaska,’ in Tenth Census of the United Siates, 
p. 158), Eskimo (Klutschak, op. cit. p. 234; Bogoras, op. cit. p. 608 sq.), 
certain natives of Australia not mentioned by name (Purcell, ‘ Rites 
and Customs of Australian Aborigines,’ in Verhandl. Berliner 
Gesellsch. Anthrop. 1893, p. 287), New Caledonians (de Rochas, 
La Nouvelle-Calédonie, p. 232; Brainne, La Nouvelle Calédonie, 
p- 240), natives of Nitendi and the New Hebrides (Waitz-Gerland, 
op. cit. vi. 634), Nufors of New Guinea (Guillemard, op. cit. p. 390), 
Battas of Sumatra (Brenner, Besuch bei den Kannibalen Sumatras, 
p. 250; Moszkowski, Auf neuen Wegen durch Sumatra, p. 241), 
Santals (Hertel, Indisk Hjemmemission blandt Santalerne, p. 74), 
Gonds (Forsyth, Highlands of Central India, p. 150), some Bedouins 
(Jennings-Bramley, ‘ Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula,’ in Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1905, p. 218). — 

® Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. 27. Howitt, Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia, p. 250. 
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bloody feuds.1. Among the Chukchee, after the death of one 
of several brothers, the next oldest takes care of the wife and 
children of the deceased, finds for them a dwelling in his 
camps, and acts as husband to the woman and as father to 
the children ; and in the absence of brothers, the levirate 
passes tocousins. It often, says Bogoras, “‘ has the character 
of a duty rather than that ofa right. A woman left without 
a husband, with her children and a herd to attend to, needs 
a protection ; and the obligation to assist her falls on the 
nearest relative.’’? In Dardistan it is considered disgraceful 
OY 2 a eee 
common for a boy of ten to marry a woman.more than twice 
his ~age:3~ ti Ai@hanistan too it is incumbent on the 
-brother-of the deceased to marry his widow, although the 
_widow-is-not compelled to take a husband against her will.‘ 
Among-the-Fingu Kafirs, according to Kropf, the object of 
the levirate is to keep the family together after the death 
of its head, ‘‘ so that the wives shall not be scattered, and the 
children not be left unsupported’’; but among them also 
a widow cannot be forced to marry her brother-in-law.5 
Of the Bechuanas we are told that ‘‘ when a man dies and 
leaves a widow, a relation of the husband must take her 
home as his wife. Which of the relations shall do this, is 
fixed at a meeting of friends, when she is generally assigned 
to him who has the smallest family.” The Shambaa look 
upon it as a great offence against the widow if none of her 
deceased husband's relatives is willing to take her to him.’ 
Among a strictly monogamous people the compulsory 
levirate may indeed be an extremely serious duty. Thus 
the unmarried Kuki who is compelled to marry the widow 
of his deceased elder brother will never be allowed to take 
another wife as long as she remains alive.® eee 
1 Dall, op. cit. p. 416. 2 Bogoras, op. cit. p. 608. 
3 Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 76. 
4 Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom of Kaubul, i. 236. 
5 Kropf, op. cit. p. 152. : 
8 Campbell, Second Journey, ii. 212. 
7 Dahigriin, ‘ Heiratsgebrauche der Schambaa,’ in Mittheil. 


Deutsch. Schutageb. xvi. 227. 
8 Soppitt, Account of the Kuki-Lushat Tribes, p. 15. 
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Among the ancient Hebrews it was the duty of a man to 
marry the widow of his brother if he died childless, and the 
firstborn should succeed in the brother’s name ‘‘ that his 
name be not put out of Israel.” To “raise up seed”’ to 
the dead brother was also the object of the Hindu niyoga, 
which, however, implied only cohabitation, not marriage. ? 
In Madagascar the younger brother who performs the duty 
of marrying the elder brother’s widow is said to “ make to 
live the eye,’ and the children are considered the elder 
brother’s heirs and descendants.? So also among the 
Yoruba-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, if the deceased 
brother left no child, the son first born of the new union was 
named after him and considered to fill the place of a son.4 
Among the Dinka it is the duty of a widow “‘to raise 
children to her dead husband’s name” by cohabiting with 
her husband’s brother or other of his close male relations.5 
Charlevoix says that the reason which the Hurons and the 
Iroquois gave for the duty of a widow to marry her deceased 
husband’s brother if he died childless was the same as that 
mentioned in Deuteronomy.® 

Among certain other peoples all the children begotten by 
the brother are accounted the children of the first husband.? 


1 Deuteronomy, xxv. 5 Sqq. 

* Laws of Manu, ix. 59, 145. For a detailed discussion of the 
niyoga see Winternitz, in Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc. 1897, p. 716 sqq. 
Mr. Gait says (Census of India, 1911, vol. i. [India] Report, p. 247; 
see also Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, i. p. exc.) that ‘‘ with one or two local exceptions, the idea of 
raising up seed to the deceased is entirely foreign to the custom of 
widow marriage as it now obtains in India. The woman is regarded 
as the permanent wife of the second husband whoever he may be, 
and the children are held to be his.”’ 8 Sibree, op. cit. p. 246. 

‘ Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 186. 

* O'Sullivan, ‘Dinka Laws and Customs,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthr. 
Inst. xl. 184. 

§ Charlevoix, Voyage to Novth-America, ii. 36. 

7 Some Kafirs (Kropf, op. cit. p. 152; Kidd, The Essential Kafr, 
p. 226; Theal, Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa south of the 
Zambesi, p. 234), Bechuanas (Campbell, Second Journey, ii. 212; 
Livingstone, Missionary Travels, p. 185), Ossetes (v. Haxthansen, op. 
cit. p. 403; Kovalewsky, ‘La famille matriarcale au Caucase,’ in 
L’ Anthropologie, iv. 274). 
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McLennan looks upon this also as evidence of the levirate 
being a survival of earlier polyandry. “It is obvious,” 
he says, “that it could more easily be feigned that the 
children belonged to the brother deceased, if already, at a 
prior stage, the children of the brotherhood had been 
accounted the children of the eldest brother, 7.¢., if we suppose 
the obligation to be a relic of polyandry.”! Against this 
argument it may be said that the cases in question may also 
be quite easily explained otherwise. As Dr. Starcke justly 
observes, a man may from a juridical point of view be the 
father of a child, although he is not so in fact.2, Concerning 
the Papuans of Geelvink Bay of Dutch New Guinea M. Bink 
states, “A la mort du pére, c’est l’oncle (frére du pére) 
qui se charge de la tutelle; si enfant devient orphelin, il 
reconnait son oncle comme son pére.”’3 And in Samoa the 
brother of a deceased husband considered himself entitled, 
not only to have his brother’s widow, but to be regarded by 
the orphan children as their father. Quite in accordance 
with these facts, the children of a widow may be considered 
to belong to her former husband. Indeed, where death 
without posterity is looked upon as a horrible calamity, the 
ownership of the children is a thing of the utmost importance 
for the dead man. It is only when the deceased has no 
offspring that the Jews, Hindus, and Malagasy prescribed 
that the brother should raise up seed to him. Hf the 
levirate really were a relic of polyandry, it might rather be 
expected that thie issue Should belong to the surviving man — 


Ow- shang’ 49) 

A subsidiary motive for the rate may in some cases 
be fear of the deceased husband’s jealous ghost. Dr. 
Karsten informs us that the Jibaros of Ecuador, among 
whom a man is obliged to marry his brother’s widow, believe 
that if the widow unlawfully marries another man she may 


1 McLennan, Studies in Ancient History, p. 113. 

2 Starcke, Primitive Family, ch. iii. 

3 Bink, in Bull, Soc. d’ Anthr. Paris, ser. iii. vol. xi. 395. 

* Turner, Samoa, p. 98. See also Matthews, Ethnography and 
Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, p. 53. 

5 Cf. Mayne, Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, p. 86. 
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give birth to a monstrous child and the man is in danger of 
dying soon. ‘“‘ The demon (igudnchi) operating in this case 
is the spirit of the dead husband, who is jealous of the wife 
he left behind and does not cede her to any other man than 
his brother, who together with himself forms as it were 
one personality and represents him in the most real sense 
of the word.’’! We have previously noticed that among 
various peoples a widow, before marrying another man 
than the brother of her deceased husband, must go through 
a ritual coitus with somebody else, lest her new husband or 
her children should die or she should become barren, and 
that among the Maori the dead husband’s brother has to 
“free her from tapu”’ by first marrying her.? But the 
fact that the jealousy of the former husband’s ghost is not 
aroused by his widow’s marriage with his brother by no 
means implies that the living husband was willing-to share 
his wife with his brother. ‘ 
There is still one point which calls for our attention because 
it may possibly be supposed to give support to McLennan’s 
theory. We have seen that where fraternal polyandry 
prevails it is generally the elder brother who marries first and 
the younger brothers get a share in his wife. On the other 
hand, the elder brother may be prohibited from marrying 
the wife of a younger brother; and there is a similar 
restriction in cases where the younger brothers have access 
to the elder one’s wife without being married to her. So 
also the levirate is frequently, especially in India, restricted 
to-a~younger brother marrying the elder one’s ne’s widow, the v, the 
elder brothers being prohibited from ‘similarly “marrying the. 
widows of their younger brothers. But here again we must 
be on our watch against any hasty conclusion and see whether 
we cannot find a satisfactory explanation in existing con- 
ditions. I am of opinion that such an explanation has been 
found by Dr. Jochelson. He thinks that the restriction in 
question is due to the elder brother’s position in the family. 
When the father dies or becomes too old to remain the head 


1 Karsten, Contributions to the Sociology of the Indian Tribes of 
Ecuador (Acta Academiae Aboensis, Humaniora, i. no. 3), p. 75. 


* Supra, i. 327 sqq- 
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of the household, the eldest son takes his place ;1 and sexual 
intercourse of the eldest brother with his sister-in-law 
“seems to be imagined to be the same kind of incest as the 
cohabitation of a father with his daughter-in-law.’’? This 
explanation is strongly corroborated by the following state- 
ment made by Mr. Hayavadana Rao with reference to the 
Gonds of the Eastern Ghauts :—‘‘ It is usual for a younger 
brother to marry his elder brother’s widow. But an elder 
brother cannot marry his younger brother’s widow, for the 
elder brother is held to stand in the position of the father of 


the family.’ ear oe ee 
which restricts polyandrous relations to marriage or inter- 
course between the younger rot ners sand “the wi wife of the ~ 


elder-brother is due to a similar cause 4” so that the rules 


rela olyandrous unions and the levirate, instead of 
ee effect, have _ only a_common root. M. 


Grandidier says expressly that in Madagascar the elder 
brother is denied access to the wives of the younger 
brothers, but not vice versd, ‘‘ because he will one day be the 
head of the family and like their father.’ Speaking of the 
levirate in the North-Western Provinces of India, where 
marriage with the elder brother of the late husband is rigidly 
prohibited, Mr. Crooke observes that ‘in fact all through 
the Hindu caste system any intercourse, even to the extent 
of speaking to, touching, or appearing unveiled in the 
presence of, her husband’s Jeth, or elder brother, is strictly 
guarded by a special taboo.’”’6 A similar regard for 
a superior age and position is shown in the case of other 
relatives. Among the Chukchee, in case of need, even the 


1 Cf. Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, i. 
605, 606, 614. 

2 Jochelson, Koryak, p. 751. 

3 Hayavadana Rao, in Anthvopos, v. 795. 

4 The reason given in India for the analogous prohibition of 
marrying the wife’s elder sister is that she is in the position of 
mother to her younger sister (Crooke, ‘ Hill Tribes of the Central 
Indian Hills,’ in Jour. Anthy. Inst. xxviii. 238). 

5 Grandidier, op. cit. it. 155 n. (2). 

® Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, i. p. exci. 
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nephew marries his widowed aunt, but the uncle is forbidden 
to do the same with the widow of his nephew.? 

y As to the supposed connection between the levirate and 
polyandry, it may be of interest to notice some observations 
made by Dr. Rivers among the Todas. He found a few 
cases which seemed to show that when two brothers had 
different wives and one brother died, the widow might be 
taken by the surviving brother ; but in other cases the widow 
of one brother did not become the wife of the others,and when 
she married somebody else the buffaloes which the new hus=—- 
band paid for her were not given to them, but to the dead 
fey scree have seen that in Ladakh, if the eldest 
bro ies, the wife—provided she has no children—can 
actually rid herself of his brothers, who are her minor 
husbands, by a simple ceremony.’ Again, among the 
Chukchee, who have both the levirate and unions of a poly- 
androus character as well as group-relations, brothers do 
not enter into such unions at all Facts of this kind 
certainly show no special relation between polyandry and the 
levirate. 

I do not even believe that the right of access to the eldest 
brother’s wife which under certain circumstances is granted 
to the younger ones can be assumed to be a survival of an 
earlier marriage union on equal terms of all the brothers of 
a family with one woman.® With reference to fraternal 
polyandry in India Mr. Gait writes :—“‘ It merges gradually 
into monogamy by the steady growth of the rights of the 
elder brother. The wife and children come gradually to 
be regarded as his, until at last the younger brothers can 
scarcely be regarded as husbands at all, but merely as the 
casual recipients, at her discretion, of the wife’s favours when 
their elder brother is out of the way.’’® This evolutionary 


1 Bogoras, op. cit. p. 608. 2 Rivers, Todas, p. 520. 

3 Supra, iii. 121. 4 Bogoras, op. cit. p. 603. 

5’ Nobody, I presume, would maintain that the custom found 
among some tribes in Sierra Leone and Southern Nigeria which 
allows sons to have connection with their father’s wives (supra, 
ili, 153 sg.) is the survival of actual polyandry or group-marriage. 

8 Gait, op. cit. p. 239. 
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process, however, is a mere construction for which thére is 
no foundation in fact. The same circumstances as in certain 
cases lead to marriages in which all the brothers have an 
equal right to the woman may in other cases only lead to 
unions in which the younger brothers are husbands of 
secondary rank or nothing but “casual recipients of her 
favours.” Considering how exceptional polyandry after 
all is, it seems to me much more reasonable to trace the 
superiority of the eldest husband or, generally, of the first 
husband—just as the higher position so commonly granted 
to the first married wife in polygynous families—to the 
persistent influence of monogamous habits, rather than to 
look upon it as a change towards monogamy. 

If there are no widespread customs which can be legiti- 
mately interpreted as relics of an earlier state of general 
polyandry, the only condition on which we may conjecture 
the prevalence. of such a state is that the causes. to which 
polyandry. is. due may be assumed to have operated generally 
in the past. In a previous chapter we have noticed the 
groundlessness of McLennan’s suggestion that in all, or nearly 
all, the primitive hordes female infanticide disturbed the 
balance between the sexes.1 But even if the men had 
frequently been in the majority it does not follow that poly- 
andry had been the result ; for, as has already been pointed 
out, an excess of males by no means always leads to poly- 
andry. The like may be said of the other causes to which 
polyandry has been ascribed. We have every reason to 
believe that the jealousy of the men has always prevented its 
being general, also in primitive times. It isnoteworthy that 
it has been mainly found, not among savages of the lowest 
type, but among peoples who have flocks and herds or who 
practise agriculture. Mr. Bridges wrote to me that the 
Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego consider it utterly abominable. 
With regard to the Veddas Mr. Bailey states :—‘‘ Polyandry 
is unknown among them. The practice is alluded to with 
genuine disgust. I asked a Veddah once what the conse- 
quence would be if one of their women were to live with 
two husbands, and the unaffected vehemence with which he 

1 Supra, ii. 163 sqq. 
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raised his axe, and said,‘ A blow would settle it,’ showed 
conclusively to my mind the natural repugnance with which 
they regard the national custom of their Kandyan neigh- 
bours.”! These neighbours were certainly no savages ; and 
the same may be said of the Tibetans and various polyandrous 
tribes and castes in India. Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer 
contrasts the loose polyandrous unions of the Nayars with 
the “ regular system of marriage ’’ among the jungle tribes 
and very low castes.2. Speaking of the people of Sirmur, Mr. 
Fraser observes :—‘‘ It is remarkable that a people so de- 
graded in morals, and many of whose customs are of so 
revolting a nature, should in other respects evince a much 
higher advancement in civilisation than we discover among 
other nations, whose manners are more engaging, and whose 
moral character ranks infinitely higher. Their persons are 
better clad and more decent ; their approach more polite 
and unembarrassed ; and their address is better than that of 
most of the inhabitants of the remote Highlands of Scotland ; 
. and their houses, in point of construction, ‘comfort 
and internal cleanliness, are beyond comparison superior 
to Scottish Highland dwellings.’’? On the arrival of the 
Spaniards, the polyandrous inhabitants of Lancerote were 
distinguished from the other Canarians, who were strictly 
monogamous, by marks of greater civilisation.* 


1 Bailey, ‘ Account of the Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of Ceylon,’ 
in Trans. Ethn. Soc. N.S. ii. 292. 

2 Anantha Irishna Iyer, op. cit. ii. 41. 

3 Fraser, op. cit. p. 209. + Cf. v. Humboldt, of. cit. i. 83. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
GROUP-MARRIAGE AND OTHER GROUP-RELATIONS 


GROUP-MARRIAGE has been found among many peoples 
who practise polyandry. 

M. Grenard speaks of Tibetan households in which there 
are several husbands and several wives.1 Ahmad Shah 
says of certain Tibetans, not specified by him, that “if a 
man and his brothers have in common three wives, and they 
all are childless, they are not allowed to marry a fourth wife, 
but another husband may be called in for help and, if this 
plan also fails, a fifth husband may be added.’’? In his 
description of polyandry in Sikkim, Tibet, and Bhutan Mr. 
White, late Political Agent in Sikkim, states that “‘ three 
brothers can marry three sisters, and all the wives be in 
common, but this is not very-often met with. In such a case 
the children of the eldest girl belong to the eldest brother, of 
the second to the second, and of the third to the third, if they 
each bear children. Should one or more not bear children, 
then the children are apportioned by arrangement.’’? 

Among the Sissee Abors, according to Mr. Rowney, it is 
a common rule for two or three brothers to have a number 
of wives in common. Speaking of polyandry among the 
.Kanets of the higher hills, the Punjab Superintendent 
makes the statement that “ the brothers may, if necessary, 
marry a second or a third joint wife or one of the brothers 


1 Grenard, Tibet, p. 257. ; 
* Ahmad Shah, Four Years in Tibet, p. 54. 
3 White, Sikhim and Bhutan, p. 320. Cf. Landor, In the Forbidden 
Land, ii. 62. 
* Rowney, Wild Tribes of India, p. 158 sq. 
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who may have gone out may marry a separate wife there. 
When he returns home, it depends on the choice of the wife 
whether she will remain the exclusive wife of the husband 
who married her or become the joint property of the family. 
Cases are known in which a family of three brothers has three 
or as many as four joint wives.” ! It isa matter of means and 
of land; a large farm requires several women to look after 
it.2 In Sard] in Kulu there may be in one house “ three 
brothers with one wife, and in the next three brothers with 
four wives, all alike in common; in the adjoining house 
there will be an only son with four wives to himself.”? In 
the Jounsar district, if much difference exists in the ages of 
the brothers of a family, as, for instance, when there are six 
brothers, and the elder are grown up while the younger are 
but children, “ the three elder then marry a wife, and when 
the young ones come of age they marry another, but the two 
wives are considered equally the wives of all six.’’4 

In 1869 Dr. Shortt wrote of the Todas :—“ If there be 
four or five brothers, and one of them, being old enough, 
gets married, his wife claims all the other brothers as her 
husbands, and, as they successively attain manhood, she 
consorts with them ; or, if the wife has one or more younger 
sisters, they in turn, on attaining a marriageable age, become 
the wives of their sister’s husband or husbands. . . . Owing, 
however, to the great scarcity of women in this tribe, it more 
frequently happens that a single woman is wife to several 
husbands, sometimes as many as six.’”’> In a more recent 
account, Dr. Rivers speaks of the “ tendency for the poly- 
andry of the Todas to became combined with polygyny. 
Two brothers, who in former times would have had one wife 
between them, may now take two wives, but as a general 
rule the two men have the two wives incommon. . . . When 

1 Pandit Harikishan Ixaul, Census of India, 1911, vol. xiv. 
(Punjab) Report, p. 287. 

* Gait, Census of India, tgtt, vol. i. (India) Report, p. 241. 

3 Lyall, quoted by Harcourt, Himalayan Districts of Kooloo, 
Lahoul, and Spiti, p. 241. 

4 Dunlop, Hunting in the Himalaya, p. 181. 

5 Shortt, ‘ Account of the Hill Tribes of the Neilgherries,’ in Trans. 
Ethn. Soc. N.S. vii. 240. Cf. Baierlein, Nach und aus Indien, p. 249. 
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aman or a group of men have more than one wife, the two 
wives usually live together at the same village, but sometimes 
they live at different villages, the husband or husbands 
moving about from one village to the other.” Dr. Rivers 
thinks that polygyny is thus becoming associated with 
polyandry because there are now a greater number of women 
owing to the diminished female infanticide.t A similar 
practice is said to have occurred among the Coorgs ; accord- 
ing to Moegling, they -had a kind of marriage communism 
within the family, the wives of the brothers of one house 
‘being considered as common property, and the children 
consequently being rather children of the family, or of the 
mother, than of the acknowledged father.2. Of the Kamma- 
lans of Malabar we read that if one of the brothers who have 
a wife in common, on the ground of incompatibility of 
temper, brings a new wife, she is privileged to cohabit with 
the other brothers.2 Among the Izhuvans or Tiyyans in 
the northern part of the Cochin State, if the union of several 
brothers with one woman proves to be unpleasant or incon- 
venient, one of them takes a new wife and either keeps her for 
himself or allows her to be the wife of others also.4 Of the 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and some other low castes of 
Malabar, Duncan said that the men—evidently the brothers 
of a family—lived promiscuously with one or more women.® 
Among the Tottiyans in the Madura district there seem to be 
not only polyandrous relations but group-relations as well: 
Dubois wrote of them that “ brothers, uncles, nephews and 
other kindred, hold their wives in common.’ Among the 
Sinhalese, according to the Niti-Nighanduva, it was not 
only frequently the custom for one man to have at the same 
time a number of wives and for one woman to have at the 
same time a number of husbands, but it was ‘‘ also a frequent 

1 Rivers, Todas, pp. 521, 518 sq. 

2 Moegling, Coorg Memoirs, p. 29 sq. 

3 Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, p. 114. 

4 Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, i. 295. 

5 Duncan, ‘Remarks on the Coast of Malabar,’ in Asiatick 
Researches, v. 14 n.* 

5 Dubois, Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the 
People of India, p. 3. 
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custom for two or three men to have two or three wives in 
common.’’! 

There can be no doubt that in these cases group-marriage 
has arisen as a combination of polygyny with polyandry. 
This is implied or even directly said in several of the state- 
ments just quoted, and may in other cases be inferred from 
the facts that both in Tibet and India polyandry is much 
more prevalent than group-marriage ; that the latter occurs 
there nowhere except side by side with polyandry; and 
that the occasional combination of polygyny with polyandry, 
when the circumstances permit it, is easy to explain, whereas 
no satisfactory reason has been given for the opinion held by 
some sociologists that polyandry has developed out of an 
earlier stage of group-marriage. We are told that the Todas, 
the Sinhalese, and the Himalayans, or their ancestors—like 
every other people—originally practised group-marriage, 
and that polyandry arose among them when they fell into 
the habit of killing off so many female infants that only one 
was left in each family; the sons in one family, who had 
formerly married all the daughters of another family, had 
thenceforth to be content with a single wife between them.? 
Bernhéft and Kohler seem to look upon this process as 
self-evident since they produce no proof of it. I never heard 
that the Sinhalese and Himalayans have been in the habit 
of destroying all female infants but one in each family, and 
a statement to that effect referring to the Todas in 1871? 
is obviously incorrect—to say nothing of the bold assump- 
tion that all peoples practising polyandry formerly lived in 
group-marriage. 

It is possible that Caesar’s well-known statement about 
the marriages of the ancient Britons likewise refers to a 
combination of polygyny with polyandry. He says :—“ In 
their domestic life they practise a form of community of 


1 Niti-Nighanduva, p. 22. 

* Bernhéft, ‘ Altindische Familienorganisation,’ in Zeitschr. f. 
vergl. Rechtswiss. ix. 6. Kohler, ‘ Rechtsphilosophie und Universal- 
rechtsgeschichte,’ in v. Holtzendorff, Enzyklopddie der Rechtswis- 
senschaft, i. 28. See also Bloch, Sexual Life of Our Time, Pp. 193 sq. 

8 [Madame Janssen,] ‘ Die Todas,’ in Globus, xliii. 371. 
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wives, ten or twelve combining in a group, especially brothers 
with brothers and fathers with sons. The children born of 
such wedlock are then reckoned to belong to that member 
of the partnership who was the first to receive the mother 
as a bride into the household.’ The latter passage almost 
suggests that the community of wives spoken of—provided 
that it really existed—-had a polyandric origin. So far as the 
Celtic population of Britain is concerned, the accuracy of 
Caesar’s statement has been doubted or denied. Sir John 
Rhys observes that “in the first place, one might suppose 
that he had heard and misunderstood some description of the 
families of the Britons to the effect, that it was usual for 
ten or twelve men, with their wives and children, to live 
together under the patria potestas or power of one father and 
head, a kind of undivided family well known to the student 
of early institutions, and marking a particular stage in the 
social development of most Aryan nations. In the next 
place it is probable that the Britons of the south-east of the 
island, and some of the Gauls of the Continent, had heard of 
tribes in the remoter parts of Britain, whose view of matri- 
mony was not the one usual among Aryan nations.’’? Pro- 
fessor Zimmer has no doubt that Caesar’s statement refers 
to the non-Aryan inhabitants of Britain ;? but Professor 
Ridgeway maintains that “the theory of a non-Aryan 
population in the British Isles rests on no other evidence, 
historical, social, or linguistic, than a few rash assump- 
tions.” * Statements more or less similar to Caesar’s 
were subsequently made by Strabo with reference to the 
Irish,> by Dio Cassius* and St. Jerome’ with reference to 


1 Caesar, De bello Gailico, v.14. ? Rhys, Celtic Britain, p. 55 sq. 

3 Zimmer, ‘ Das Mutterrecht der Pikten und seine Bedeutung fiir 
die arische Alterthumswissenschaft,’ in Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f, 
Rechtsgeschichte, xv. 224 sqqg. See also Schrader, Reallexikon der 
indogermanischen Altertumskunde, p. 634. 

4 Ridgeway, ‘Who were the Romans?’ in Proceed. British 
Academy, 1907-1908, p. 58. 5 Strabo, Geographica, iv. 6. 4, C. 201. 

6 Dio Cassius, Historia Romana, Xiphilini Epitome, Ixxvi. 12. 

7 * Ex Hieronymo,’ in Monumenta Historica Britannica, i. p. xcix. 
For a discussion of polyandry in the British Isles see Gomme, 
‘Exogamy and Polyandry,’ in Archeological Review, i. 388 sqq. 
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the people of Scotland, and by the Irish interpolator of 
Solinus with reference to the pauper king of the Hebrides 
and the inhabitants of Shetland Mainland.+ 

Genuine group-marriage has, so far as I know, been found 
only side by side with polyandry. But there are peoples 
who have a kind of sex communism, in which several men 
have the right of access to several women, although none of 
the women is properly married to more than one of the men. 
The fact that some of our authorities apply the term “‘ group- 
marriage ’’ to relations of this sort should not deceive us 
as regards their true nature. 

Thus Dr. Bogoras states that ‘‘ marriage among the Chuk- 
chee does not deal with one couple only, but extends over an 
entire group.’ The men belonging to such a “ marriage- 
union ”’ are called “‘ companions in wives.” ‘‘ Each ‘com- 
panion’ has a right to all the wives of his ‘ companion,’ 
but takes advantage of his right comparatively seldom, 
namely, only when he visits for some reason the camp of 
one of the ‘companions.’ Then the host cedes him his 
place in the sleeping-room. If possible, he leaves the house 
for the night ; goes to his herd, for instance. After such a 
call, the companion visited generally looks for an occasion 
to return the visit, in order, in his turn, to exercise his 
rights.’’ The union sometimes includes up to ten married 
couples, but a man may have several “‘ companions,”’ who 
do not stand in a similar relation to one another. The com- 
panions are mostly persons who are well acquainted, espe- 
cially neighbours and relatives, but seldom inmates of one and 
the same camp; and although second and third cousins are 
almost invariably united by ties of this kind, brothers do not 
enter into such unions. On the other hand, there are unions 
with inhabitants of other districts, with chance acquaint- 
ances during temporary trading-relations, and even with 
individuals belonging to a different people—Tungus, Rus- 
sians, or American Eskimo. Indeed, ‘‘ wherever the Chuk- 
chee and the Tungus live in one locality, numerous families 
of one of these peoples are united by group-marriages to those 
of the other.’’ But in these cases there is no strict reci- 

* Solinus, Collectanea rerum memorabilium, rec. Mommsen, p. 219. 
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procity ; for, while the Chukchee have marital rights to the 
greater part of married Tungus women, it is among the 
Tungus only the most skilful hunters, or those most friendly 
' with the Chukchee, who have similar rights to women belong- 
ing to the latter. The “companions” are generally 
persons of about the same age, the older people being reluc- 
tant to enter into unions with young people, especially if the 
latter are single ; but, as we have noticed in another place, 
if a married man has no children and desires to have some, 
he may nevertheless be anxious to make a union with a strong 
single man. Persons become ‘‘ companions’”’ by making 
sacrifices and anointing themselves with blood, first in one 
camp, and then in the other, after which they are con- 
sidered as belonging to one fireside, as do the relatives in the 
male line. Yet “at present group-marriages are often con- 
cluded without any rite. One man simply says to another, 
‘Let us be companions in wives.’ After this they both 
exercise their rights.” The children born in the families 
of any of these unions are regarded as cousins, or even as 
brothers and sisters, and cannot marry each other, as is 
natural considering that they may easily have a common 
father. Rupture of a group-union is regarded as possible, 
but Bogoras knows of no cases where it has occurred except 
those mentioned in accounts concerning syphilitics.! 

Dr. Bogoras seems to believe that the sex communism of 
the Chukchee is a survival of a kind of group-marriage which 
many anthropologists consider to be the most primitive form 
of marriage. He says that in ancient times it ‘‘ was ob- 
viously a union between the members of a related group,” 
and that it was only in course of time that other friendly 
persons began to be included in the union ; “ the rite accom- 
panying the formation of group-marriages reflects such an 
origin, for it is intended to give the union the character ot 
a tie between relatives.”* This opinion is shared by Sir 
James G. Frazer, who remarks :—‘‘ That the partners in these 
connubial unions are theoretically deemed to be blood 
relations, even when they are not so in fact, is plainly indi- 
cated by the ceremony of smearing themselves with the blood 


1 Bogoras, Chukchee, p. 602 sqq. * Ibid. p. 603. 
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of sacrificial victims in the camps of both the partners ; 
for this is nothing but a form of the widespread blood- 
covenant whereby two persons are supposed to unite them- 
selves artificially by a tie of consanguinity.”’1 For my own 
part I cannot attach any such meaning either to the 
ceremony in question or to the rite of blood-covenant gener- 
ally, which has for its main object to impose duties on both 
parties and also, in many cases at least, contains the potential 
punishment for their transgression.? If the so-called group- 
marriage of the Chukchee were in the first place a union 
between relatives, how is it that brothers, who among so 
many peoples have their wife or wives in common, are 
expressly excluded from it, whereas perfect strangers are 
not? That the access granted to strangers is not a modern 
innovation is obvious from some of the tales referring to 
ancient times in which mention is made of unions with 
American Eskimo. When the Eskimo traders from the 
opposite shore arrived at the maritime Asiatic villages of the 
Chukchee they found their temporary wives in the houses of 
their friends, and similarly the Chukchee traders had their 
temporary wives on the American shore. From facts like 
these, as well as from the important statements that “ the 
inmates of one and the same camp are seldom willing to 
enter into a group-marriage,’’* and that a man takes advan- 
tage of his right of access only when he visits the camp of 
one of his “ companions,’’> I draw the conclusion that one 
object at least of the sex communism of the Chukchee has 
been to provide men with bedfellows during their absence 
from home.® Another object may be mutual protection. 
“Not to be connected with such a union,” says Bogoras, 
“means to have no friends and good-wishers, and no pro- 


1 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 350 sq. 

2 See Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ii. 
208. 

3 Bogoras, op. cit. p. 606. 4 Ibid. p. 603. 

5 Ibid. p. 602. 

® According to Erman (Travels in Siberia, ii. 530 n. *), the Chukchee 
offer their wives and daughters to travellers who chance to visit 
them, and ‘‘ observe the same custom with men of their own race, 
and expect as much in return.” 
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tectors in case of need; for the members of a marriage- 
group stand nearer to one another than even relations in the 
male line.”’” Hence at the present time the unions through 
group-marriage embrace practically all Chukchee families.+ 
The taste for change and variety has also in all probability 
something to do with the custom. Extreme sensuality is 
characteristic of the Chukchee, both male and female ; 
everybody was ready to tell Bogoras that sexual intercourse 
was the “‘ best thing in the world.”’? It occurs that a man takes 
his companion’s wife, lives with her for several months, and 
then returns her; and sometimes “‘ the exchanged wives 
stay with their new husbands for a longer period, or even 
permanently.’ On the other hand, there is no reason to 
suppose that the group-unions of the Chukchee have been 
connected with any disproportion of the sexes. As we have 
seen, according to the data in a census for 1897 the whole 
number of women as compared to that of men formed 102 
per cent.? 

Although these unions are well recognised by the customs 
of the people, they can certainly not be styled “ group- 
marriages,” if by marriage is meant something more than a 
right to sexual intercourse.6 They may, besides, give rise 
to certain rights and duties commonly connected with blood- 
brotherhood, but there is no indication that they have the 
slightest influence upon the social constitution of the family, 
which, as Dr. Bogoras says, “‘ usually consists of a husband, 
with one or several wives and their children.” Generally 
the parents of the men live near by in a lodging of their own ; 
and with them may live younger daughters who are not yet 
married, or, if married, have no children. But ‘‘ the house 
with those living in it forms the real basis of the Chukchee 
family ’’;7 and the husband’s “ companions in wives’ do 
not belong to them. They live, as a rule, in another camp, 
often faraway. Dr. Bogoras has been told that poor people, 


1 Bogoras, op. cit. p. 604. 2 Ibid. p. 571. 

3 Ibid. p. 604. 4 Ibid. p. 550. 

5 Cf. Miss Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 78 sqq., who more 
appropriately speaks of ‘‘ supplementary unions.” 

® Bogoras, op. cit. p. 544. 7 Ibid. p. 540. 
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on entering the group-union, are sometimes so friendly that 
they live in one tent and even in the same sleeping-room, 
and there are descriptions of similar conditions in the tales ;1 
but the cases of this kind must be altogether exceptional. It 
should be remembered that even sexual intercourse with the 
wife of a “‘ companion ”’ is said to be comparatively rare.? 

On the whole it seems that the so-called group-marriages 
of the Chukchee do not essentially differ from practices 
found among their neighbours on the other side of the sea 
and among Eskimo farther east. As regards those about 
Bering Strait, Nelson writes that ‘‘ it is a common custom for 
two men living in different villages to agree to become bond 
fellows, or brothers by adoption. Having made this agree- 
ment, whenever one of the men goes to the other’s village he 
is received as the bond brother’s guest and is given the use of 
his host’s bed with his wife during his stay. When the visit 
is returned the same favour is extended to the other, con- 
sequently neither family knows who is the father of the 
children.” * As we have noticed above, exchange of wives 
is probably practised all over the area inhabited by Eskimo.* 
Nobody, I suppose, would call this temporary exchange of 
wives “‘ group-marriage ’’; nor can we regard as a relic of 
earlier group-marriage a practice the causes of which are 
easy to trace among a people so little addicted to jealousy as 
are the Eskimo. It isnoteworthy that the men who exchange 
their wives are nowhere said to be brothers. 

We are told that the Herero in South-West Africa some- 
times practise “‘a form of group-marriage,”’ for which the 
native name is oupdnga.5 This word, according to Brincker, 
was originally the right word for “‘ friendship,’ but came to 
be used by the heathen Herero for a custom consisting in a 
community of women and, to a certain extent, of property.® 


1 Bogoras, op. cit. p. 603. 2 Ibid. p. 602. 
8 Nelson, ‘ Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. 
xviil. 292. See also supra, iii. 109. + Supra, i. 230 sqq. 


5 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 366. Kohler (‘Das Recht 
der Herero,’ in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Rechtswiss. xiv. 301) calls it a revival 
of the group-marriage idea, 

* Brincker, Wérterbuch und kurzgefasste Grammatik des Otji-Hérero, 
p. 227. 
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‘‘Two men,” he says, ‘“‘ who are each efdnga to the other, 
bind themselves by mutual presents of cattle and other 
things to an intimate friendship, which makes accessible to 
every epdnga the wives of his epdnga, and on the other hand 
confers the right to take anything from his herd at pleasure.’’! 
In another place Dr. Brincker observes that the community 
of property exists only in so far as the omapanga, or members 
of such a community, may not refuse each other anything.? 
Hahn also speaks of the oupdnga as a custom through which 
a few men agree to have property and wives in common. 
Bensen tells us that three men unite together and hold 
their wives and cattle in common, that is, they use their 
wives mutually and slaughter their cattle among each 
other. According to von Francois, the oupdnga gives 
those who conclude it a right to each other’s assistance in 
critical cases, during a famine and in war, and secures each 
of them a hospitable reception at the other’s farm and even 
access to one or several of his wives.’ Dr. Dannert ex- 
pressly denies that the community of wives among the 
Herero carries with it a community of goods, in spite of the 
strong communistic tendencies otherwise prevalent among 
them. The partners may not even ask anything directly 
of each other, but if they want to make a request they have 
to send it through a messenger, who delivers his message 
in veiled language and roundabout phrases. But, on the 
other hand, a man is considered to be by honour bound to 
give to his epdnga the best piece of meat at a feast and the 
best ram of his flock if the epdnga in travelling passes one 
of his stock-stations. The same writer also informs us that 


* Idem, * Character, Sitten und Gebrduche speciell der Bantu 
Deutsch-Siidwestafrikas,’ in Mittheil. d. Seminars f. orientalische 
Sprachen, iii. 3. 86. 

2 Idem, Wérterbuch, p. 227. 

8 Hahn, ‘ Die Ovahereré,’ in Zeitschy. d. Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde, iv. 
490. 

4 Bensen, in Kohler, Joc. cit. p. 298. 

° vy. Francois, Nama und Damara Deutsch-Siid-West-A frika, 
P. 198 sq. 

* On this point see Biittner, ‘ Sozialpolitisches aus dem Leben der 
Herero,’ in Das Ausland, lv. 828 sqq. 
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a man who lives in polygyny may conclude an oupdnga- 
union with reference to one of his wives only, although he 
may give other men a share in his other wives.! The 
oupdnga is concluded by a verbal agreement without any 
religious or other formalities, and it may be dissolved at 
any time, which commonly happens through a quarrel 
caused by one of the women concerned.? 

As regards the persons who form an oupdnga our autho- 
rities disagree. Schinz? and von Francois‘ state that they 
are often brothers, but Dannert tells us that it is strictly 
forbidden (ku zeva) for brothers to become omapanga, nay 
that the male partners must not be related to each other by 
blood at all, whereas two men not thus related who have 
married sisters may conclude an oupdnga with reference to 
those wives. According to one of our informants, an 
agreement of this kind may also be made between a man 
and a woman, though, if the latter is married, only with 
the permission of her husband ;* but the accuracy of this 
statement has been questioned.’ On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that an oupdnga may be formed by two 
unmarried women, who thereby not only promise to stand 
by each other in all circumstances, but also enter into sexual 
relations with one another.’ This alone is sufficient to show 
that the Herero oupdnga is not equivalent to group-marriage. 
Nor can the owpdnga concluded by men be regarded as a 
marriage-union. It is a contract of friendship and intimacy 
extended to access to the partner’s wife, but it does not give 
rise to family life or family duties. Viehe says that he has 
never heard of a case of several men living together with 
several women in group-marriage as members of the same 
household.® The children remain with the husband of the 


1 Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, p. 41 sq. 2 Ibid. p. 39 sq. 
3 Schinz, Deutsch-Siid-West-A frika, p. 173. 

4 y. Francois, op. cit. p. 199. » Dannert, op. cit. p. 40. 
6 vy. Francois, op. cit. p. 198 sq. 7 Dannert, op. cit. p. 40. 


8 Brincker, in Mittheil. d. Seminarsf. ovientalisc he Sprachen, iii. 3. 
86. Idem, Wirterbuch, p. 16. Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Siid- 
Afrika's, p. 227. 

» Viehe, in Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdltnisse von eingeborenen Vél- 
kern in Afrika und Ozeanien, p. 307. 
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woman who bore the child, even though it can be proved 
that another man is its real father ;} and the children be- 
longing to the families of different husbands are not, like 
the children of brothers or of sisters, regarded, juridically, 
as brothers and sisters to each other. 

As to the origin of the oupdnga formed by men different 
opinions have been expressed. Kohler looks upon it as a 
relic of an earlier group-marriage in which the husbands 
were brothers ;3 but this is nothing but an arbitrary inter- 
pretation made to suit a certain evolutionary scheme for 
which there is no foundation in fact. Dannert not only 
denies that brothers, and blood-relatives generally, are 
allowed to form an oupdnga, but even refutes Kohler’s 
assumption that the oupdnga is a kind of blood-brotherhood.4 
Fritsch attributes this institution to poverty.5 But I 
should imagine that poverty would lead to polyandry rather 
than to group-unions, and so far as I can gather from the 
information available, the men who conclude an oupdnga, 
are married men who mutually agree to give each other a 
share in their wives. It may, however, be a substitute for 
polygyny, resorted to either from economic motives or from 
lack of women, especially as the female offspring among the 
Herero are said to be less numerous than the male.® Dr. 
Dannert suggests that the oupdnga may be due to the fact 
that a young man is not at liberty to choose his wife himself 
but has to marry the girl selected for him by his parents, 
and therefore is anxious to form new connections after his 
own taste. Orit may be that a man enters into such a union 
with one or several other men in order not to lack female 
companionship when he visits their houses or when he goes 
to his stock-station and is unable to take his wife with him.? 
The oupdnga of the Herero may thus serve the same purpose 
as the group-unions of the Chukchee. It should be added 
that there are similar relations among neighbouring tribes.® 


1 Bensen, in Kohler, Joc. cit. p. 298. 2 Dannert, op. cit. p. 41. 
5 Kohler, loc. cit. p. 299. 4 Dannert, op. cit. p. 39. 
5 Fritsch, op. cit. p. 227. 

° v. Frangois, op. cit. p. 195. 7 Dannert, op. cit. p. 41. 


8 Fritsch, op. cit. p. 227. Brincker, in Mittheil. d. Seminars f. 
ovientalische Sprachen, iii. 3. 86. 
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A relation of the same kind also exists between “ friends ’’ 
(fafi) among the Maty Islanders off the coast of New 
Guinea.! In the Bartle Bay communities of British New 
Guinea, according to Messrs. Seligman and Giblin, all the 
individuals of the same sex who are of approximately the 
same age are respectively considered as members of a class 
called a kimta, The members of a kimia form a sort of asso- 
ciation having certain rights to each other’s fellowship and 
help ; and the relations are particularly intimate between 
aman and his kimta mates in his own settlement, who are 
called eviam. Messrs. Seligman and Giblin state that at 
Wedau and some other communities, at least, each member 
of the eviam fellowship has marital rights over the wives 
of his fellow eviam, the only bar to these rights being those 
laws of clan-group and totem or individual consanguinity 
which would have prevented the man himself from marry- 
ing these women. ‘‘ A man who wished to have connection 
with the wife of one of his eriam would see her and arrange 
to meet her at an appointed spot in the bush, where he 
would prepare a small clearing if there were not one already. 
It was not bad form or unusual for a man to avail himself 
frequently of this privilege even when his own wife was _ 
able to receive him, but when she was pregnant he naturally ~ 
resorted to the wives of his eviaim more frequently.”” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Newton, a man cannot have as an eriam a man of 
his own clan, or one whose wife is of his own clan, nor can 
two men whose wives are of the same clan be eviam to each 
other ; a man may be evzam to a man of a younger kimta, 
although he would more often be eviam to men of his own 
kimta ; the ertam relationship is hereditary ; and if a man 
with one wife is eriam to a man with several wives, his 
rights only extend to the first or one wife, whereas he has no 
rights over the others.2. The custom is said to have come to 
Wedau from Boianai, where the word for eviam is rikam. 
“In this district, as throughout the greater part of south- 
eastern New Guinea, a man abstains from connection with 


1 Dempwolff, ‘ Uber aussterbende Vdlker,’ in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. 
XXXKV1. 403 Sq. 
® Seligman, Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 470 sqq. 
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his wife from the time pregnancy is diagnosed until the 
child is weaned, and during this period as at other times 
this abstinence is rendered easier by his ready access to the 
wives of any of his r7kam who are not themselves pregnant, 
or forbidden to him on account of their clan.”* Perhaps 
we may conjecture that the main object of the sexual rights 
implied in the evtam relationship was to give men an oppor- 
tunity to gratify their desires by intercourse with the 
wives of their friends at times when they had to 
abstain from intercourse with their own. Such rights, 
however, do not always seem to form part of the erviam 
relationship. At Wamira, which also belongs to the 
Bartle Bay communities, “‘a man having connection with 
the wife of his eviam would be punished as an ordinary 
adulterer.’’? 

We are told that a sort of sexual communism between 
persons of the same age exists among the Masai—that it 
is no offence if a man commits adultery or fornication with 
a woman or girl of his own age, and that a woman may 
cohabit with any man of her husband’s age-grade, provided 
that they are not of the same sub-clan or too nearly related.® 
It seems, however, that a man has access to another man’s 
wife chiefly when he comes as a guest. For it is said that 
when a Masai goes to another kraal to pay a visit he enters 
a hut of a man of his own age and is left there alone with the 
wife, or one of the wives, of the owner, who himself goes to 
search for a place to sleep in elsewhere. “‘ A Masai cannot 
refuse hospitality to a stranger (of his own age) for he is 
afraid that the other members of his age will curse him, and 
he will die.’”’* Weiss speaks of the sexual communism of 
the Masai only as a form of hospitality, frequently practised 
on account of their travelling habits; when a man comes 
to a friendly village, he thrusts his spear into the ground 
outside one of the huts, with the result that its owner has 


1 Seligman, op. cif. p. 474. 

2 Ibid. p. 477. 

3 Hollis, Masai, p. 312. Idem, ‘Note on the Masai System of 
Relationship,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xl. 480. Merker, Die 
Masai, p. 118. * Hollis, Masai, p. 287 sq. 
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to spend the night in another hut.1. Among the Akamba, 
also, ‘‘a married woman can quite lawfully have relations 
with other men, her husband often placing her at the 
disposal of a man of the same clan, or of a friend, who 
comes on a visit and stays over night ’’; but although such 
relations are considered lawful by the Akamba, the man 
who indulges in them must be purified before he can enter 
his own hut again. The same people have also the following 
custom, for which our authority, Dr. Lindblom, has been 
unable to find any explanation :—“‘ If a man has several 
wives (A, B, and C), and they have sons who are married, 
every man has a right to have sexual intercourse with the 
wife of the half-brother corresponding to him in age; that 
is to say, A’s eldest son can sleep with the wife of the eldest 
son of B or C; A’s second son with the wife of the second 
son of Bor C; and soon. A kimwemwe, t.e., a man who 
has no true brothers or sisters, has the right to sleep with 
all his half-brothers’ wives—presumably because he is, in a 
way, at the same time his mother’s eldest, youngest, and 
middle son.’’? 

In certain savage tribes blood-brothers are said to have 
access to each other's wives. There is also some reason to 
believe that among the ancient Semites blood-brotherhood 
sometimes implied community of women. In a Syro- 
Roman law-book of the fifth century, the various forms of 
which have been collected and illustrated by Sachau and 
Bruns, it is said, “‘ If a man desires to write a compact of 
brotherhood with another man that they shall be as brothers 
and have all things in common that they possess or may 
acquire, then the law forbids them and annuls their compact ; 
for their wives are not common, and their children cannot 


1 Weiss, Die Vélkevstdmme im Norden Deutsch-Ostafrikas, p. 386. 
See also zbid. p. 407. 

2 Lindblom, Akamba, p. 78 sq. 

3 Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvélker, vi. 130 sq. (some 
Polynesians). v. Kotzebue, Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea, 
iii. 172 (natives of Radack). Grandidier, Ethnographie de Mada- 
gascay, ii. 155. Post, Studien zur LEntwicklungsgeschichte des 
Familienrechts, p. 32. Idem, Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurts- 
prudenz, i. 56, 95. 
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be common.’? This suggests that attempts were actually 
made to form compacts of brotherhood in which wives as 
well as goods were in common.? A reminiscence of such a 
practice may perhaps also be found in a story related by 
Bukhari, in which we are told that when the Prophet made 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Auf and Sa‘d ibn Rabi‘a take each 
other as brothers, the latter, who had two wives, proposed 
that they should go halves in his goods and his women, in 
consequence of which ‘Abd al-Rahman got one of Sa‘d’s 
wives. Robertson Smith argues that a state of things in 
which this seemed a natural consequence of brotherhood 
can most naturally be regarded as a relic of Tibetan 
polyandry, similar to what Strabo describes ;* but this in- 
ference is inconclusive. We must not look upon the so- 
called blood-brotherhood as an exact image of the real 
brotherhood. It is a covenant by which two men impose 
upon themselves mutual duties, which may even be more 
sacred than those of brothers towards one another; and 
the community of women may serve to make the ties between 
them as intimate and binding as possible. If blood-brother- 
hood with sexual communism had been a mere imitation 
of actual brotherhood, why should that communism have 
ceased long ago in the case of real brothers and still survive 
in the case of blood-brothers ? 

In the cases of group-unions which we have hitherto 
considered, apart from group-marriages which have arisen 
by a combination of polygyny with polyandry, the male 
partners are not necessarily or generally, or may not even be, 
brothers or relatives, and the female partners are not neces- 
sarily or generally sisters. We now come to another type 
of group-unions, where a group of brothers are represented 
as married or having access to a group of sisters ; and since 
these groups are said to consist of brothers and sisters in 
the classificatory sense, they would be of considerable size. 


1 Bruns and Sachau, Syvrisch-romisches Rechtsbuch aus dem fiinften 
Jahrhundert, § 86, p. 24. 

2 Cf. ibid. p. 255; Wellhausen, ‘Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ in 
Nachrichten Kénigl. Geselisch. Wissensch. Gdttingen, 1893, p. 461. 

* Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 160. 
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The classical instance of this sort of group-unions is the 
punalua system of the Sandwich Islanders. Judge Lorin 
Andrews wrote in 1860 to Morgan :—“ The relationship of 
ptinalia is rather amphibious. It arose from the fact that 
two or more brothers with their wives, or two or more sisters 
with their husbands, were inclined to possess each other in 
common; but the medern use of the word is that of dear 
friend or intimate companion.’ The Rev. A. Bishop, who 
sent Morgan a schedule of the Hawaian system of relation- 
ship terms, observed that the ‘‘ confusion of relationships ”’ 
was ‘“‘the result of the ancient custom among relatives of 
the living together of husbands and wives in common.” 
Dr. Bartlett wrote, “‘ Husbands had many wives and wives 
many husbands, and exchanged with each other at pleasure.’’* 
Dr. Rivers remarks that side by side with the presence of 
individual marriage as a social institution there existed 
among the Sandwich Islanders much laxity, and also “a 
definite system of cicisbeism in which the paramours had a 
recognised status. Of these paramours those who would 
seem to have had the most definite status were certain 
relatives, viz. the brothers of the husband and the sisters 
of the wife. These formed a group within which all 
the males had marital rights over all the females” ; 
and Dr. Rivers was told that even now, nearly a century 
after the general acceptance of Christianity, the rights 
of punalua ‘‘ are still sometimes recognised, and give rise 
to cases which come before the law courts where they 
are treated as cases of adultery. In addition to these 
punalua who had a recognised status owing to their 
relationship to the married couple, there were often other 
paramours apparently chosen freely at the will of the 
husband and wife.’’§ 

That the Sandwich Islanders have had individual marriage 
as long as they have been known to us is certain. Ellis, 
who wrote his account nearly a hundred years ago, speaks 
of nothing else, and says that polygyny was practised only 

1 Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 427. 
2 Ibid. p. 427 sq. 
8 Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, ii. 386 sq. 
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by the chiefs.1 That the punalua system was not group- 
marriage, but at most, as Dr. Rivers puts it, “a definite 
system of cicisbeism,”’ is also more than probable. Whether 
the right of a punalua belonged to him as a matter of course 
or on account of his relationship to the married couple, or 
was specially granted to him in each case, is not clear; 
although Mr. Andrews’ statement that brothers with their 
wives and sisters with their husbands ‘‘ were inclined to 
possess each other in common ”’ rather speaks in favour of 
the latter alternative. The punalua custom is certainly 
full of obscurity. The accounts of it are so meagre and 
indefinite and so much mixed up with reference to the terms 
of relationship that one cannot help asking oneself whether 
there may not have been some confusion between the 
habits of life and the terms of relationship similar to that 
which has led to the statement that in Australian tribes all 
the males in one division of a tribe were married to all the 
fernales of the same generation in another division. As to 
the origin of the punalua system no other conjecture has, 
to my knowledge, been made than Morgan’s that it developed 
out of “ the consanguine family.” The males are said to 
have outnumbered the females among the Sandwich 
Islanders,? and this disproportion of the sexes may, of 
course, have influenced the sexual relations of the people. 
Dr. Rivers states that in some parts of Melanesia there 
are, side by side with definite individual marriage, sexual 
relations between a group of men formed by the husband’s 
brothers and a group of women formed by the wife’s sisters— 
brothers and sisters understood in the classificatory sense. 
He observes that now, at any rate, such group-relations 
are merely sexual, and that it therefore seems better in 
these cases not to speak of group-marriage but of sexual 
communism associated with individual marriage.4 This 
statement, however, seems to be based not on direct 


1 Ellis, Tour through Hawaii, p. 414. Cf. Lisiansky, Voyage 
round the World, p. 128. 

2 See supra, ch. vii. 3 Supra, iii. 57 n. 2. 

4 Rivers, ‘Marriage (Introductory and Primitive),’ in Hastings, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, viii. 428. 
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evidence but on inference. In dealing with the subject of 
sexual communism in Melanesia in his book ‘ The History 
of Melanesian Society,’ Dr. Rivers considers any evidence 
for communism which may seem to be derived from the 
terms of relationship, and then passes on to the evidence 
of actual communistic relations in Melanesia at the present 
time or in the recent past. He observes that certain 
features of the classificatory system of relationship have 
often been regarded as evidence in favour of sexual com- 
munism. In the systems of many peoples in different parts 
of the world the wife’s sisters and the brothers’ wives (male 
speaking) are classed in nomenclature with the wife, and, 
reciprocally, the sisters’ husbands (woman speaking) and 
the husband’s brothers are classed with the husband: and 
it has been supposed that this nomenclature is a survival 
from a time when the persons so classed with the wife and 
husband respectively were actually treated as such. Now 
there are correspondences of this kind in Melanesia; but 
Dr. Rivers maintains that they lend no support to the 
hypothesis that they are survivals of sexual communism, 
since they are more naturally explained as the result of the 
status of certain men and women as potential husbands and 
wives.! In his book on the Melanesians Dr. Codrington 
remarks :—“‘ Speaking generally, it may be said that to a 
Melanesian man all women, of his own generation at least, 
are either sisters or wives, to the Melanesian woman all 
men are either brothers or husbands. . . . It must not be 
understood that a Melanesian regards all women who are 
not of his own division as, in fact, his wives, or conceives 
himself to have rights which he may exercise in regard to 
those women of them who are unmarried: but the women 
who may be his wives by marriage and those who cannot 
possibly be so, stand in a widcly different relation to him.’? 
There are other features of nomenclature, Dr, Rivers 
continues, that may possibly have arisen in a communistic 
condition. One of these features is the use of the expression 
1 Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, ii, 128 sq. See supra, i. 
271. 
" Codrington, Melanesians, p. 22 sq. 
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wunu mumdal in Rowa (in the Banks group), which was 
translated ‘‘ the wife of all of us.” But he says that this 
is an isolated statement, and that it would be dangerous to 
attach too much importance to it until it has been con- 
firmed.1 The other features of nomenclature I shall not 
consider in detail, since Dr. Rivers himself admits that the 
most that can be said for them is that they suggest the 
probability of an origin in an ancient condition of sexual 
communism ;? to me they seem to carry no weight at all. 
He says that it is only ‘‘ when we turn to the duties and 
restrictions associated with Melanesian terms of relationship 
that we meet with definite evidence for the existence of 
sexual communism, not merely in the past, but even at the 
present time.” 

We are told that the most conclusive evidence of this 
kind comes from the Torres Islands. ‘' In these islands a 
man must not address any of his wife’s relatives by name, 
and when speaking to them he must not use a word cha or ja 
which he uses when addressing’ his wife, and these are only 
special instances of a general regulation that he must not 
talk to these relatives familiarly. If a man is heard to 
address his wife’s sister by name or to say cha to her, it is 
at once concluded that sexual relations have taken place 
between the pair. Further, if there have been such relations, 
the man may no longer use the proper term of relationship 
for the woman with whom the relations have occurred. 
Thus, if a man has had sexual relations with his wife’s 
mother, whom in Loh he normally calls kwiliga, he must no 
longer use this term, but to the day of his death must address 
her and speak of her by her personal name.”’ It would be 
interesting to know whether this is meant as a penalty for 
his offence ; for it is obvious from the account just quoted 
that a man is not allowed to have sexual relations with any 
of his wife’s relatives, nor even to talk familiarly to them. 
The reader wonders how this can be looked upon as evidence 
of sexual communism, being the very reverse of it. But 
Dr. Rivers argues that there is a connection between the 
avoidance of personal names and the potentiality of sexual 

1 Rivers, op. cit, ii. 130. * Ibid. ii. 132. 
R 2 
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relations. It is evident, he says, that the possibility of such 
relations between a group of men and a group of women is 
constantly present in the minds of the Torres Islanders, 
and these groups must be of considerable size, since the re- 
strictions do not apply merely to the wife’s mother and sister 
and to the daughter’s and sister’s husband in our limited 
sense, but in that of the classificatory system. Hence, 
“these practices with their associated beliefs furnish the 
strongest evidence in favour of the existence of a condition 
of communism which even now has not wholly disappeared.’’2 

I quite agree with Dr. Rivers that the prohibition of undue 
familiarity with certain women—like the prohibition of 
anything else—implies that the prohibited mode of conduct 
is possible. It even presupposes, I should say, that such 
conduct has actually occurred or is considered more or less 
likely to occur, at least occasionally ; we may reverse the 
words of the Apostle and say that where there is no trans- 
gression there isno law.? But neither the possibility nor the 
actual occurrence of sexual relations between a group of 
men and a group of women is sexual communism in the 
meaning Dr. Rivers gives to the term when he defines it as 
“a social condition in which it is recognised as legitimate 
that sexual relations shall take place between a group of 
men and a group of women.’’? If Dr. Rivers means that, the 
restrictions in question prove the earlier existence of such 
communism, implying sexual rights, he is certainly mis- 
taken. We might as well say that the prohibitions of our 
criminal law prove that all the forbidden acts were in former 
days recognised as legitimate. It is also worth noticing 
that if Dr. Rivers were right in his assumptions, the groups 
of men and women between whom sexual relations were 
allowed would not have been restricted to real and classi- 
ficatory brothers on one side and to real and classificatory 
sisters on the other, as “‘a man must not address any of his 
wife’s relatives by mame.” He expressly says that the 

1 Rivers, op. cit. ii. 132 sq. 

* T have dealt with this point in my book The Origin and Develop- 
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restrictions also apply to the wife’s mother, in the classi- 
ficatory sense of the term. 

After being told that in the Torres Islands a man must 
not address any of his wife’s relatives by name, we cannot 
help feeling puzzled when we shortly after read the follow- 
ing sentences :—‘‘ Since it is clear that the application of 
the personal name to a female relative of the wife in the 
Torres group signifies the actual occurrence of sexual rela- 
tions, it is very significant that in these islands, especially 
in Hiw, and in Rowa in the Banks group, the wife’s sister 
is still addressed by her personal name. In Hiw this is 
almost certainly habitual, and we may therefore conclude 
that in this island sexual relations are habitual also; in 
other words, that sexual communism is still in existence 
in this island.”! As for the inhabitants of Rowa, Dr. 
Rivers does not seem, after all, to be certain whether among 
them the use of the personal name in the case of a wife’s 
sister and a brother’s wife implies the occurrence of sexual 
relations ; for he says in another place that there is evidence 
that it ‘“‘ perhaps ’’ does so in some of the Banks Islands.? 
Among the people of Hiw sexual communism—that is, a 
social condition in which sexual relations between a group 
of men and a group of women are recognised as legitimate— 
is said to exist because it is “‘ almost certainly habitual ’’ to 
address the wife’s sister by her personal name; although 
we have just before been told that he must not do so in the 
group of islands to which Hiw belongs. Perhaps Dr. Rivers 
means that in this island, contrary to what is the rule in the 
other Torres Islands, the men not only habitually apply the 
personal name to the wife’s sister but are actually allowed 
to doso by custom. But if this is the case, it may be asked 
if he is really certain that in Hiw also, as in the other islands 
of the group, the use of the personal name signifies the actual 
occurrence of sexual relations. If he is, why does he not 
directly say that there is sexual communism in Hiw instead 
of inferring its existence from the use of the personal name ? 

An account in which there are so many obscurities and 
ambiguities, where possibilities, occurrences, and recognised 


1 Rivers, op. cit. ii. 133 sq. 2 Ibid. ii. 129. 
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rights are mixed up in a way which makes it hardly possible 
to find out what the author really means, and where state- 
ments of great importance for the argument are modified by 
a “‘perhaps’”’ or an “‘ almost certainly ’’—such an account 
cannot, in my opinion, provide us with “ definite evidence 
for the existence of sexual communism” in Melanesia. 
But even if the evidence were conclusive, it would only 
prove the existence of sexual communism in a very 
small part of Melanesia. And Dr. Rivers’ final conclu- 
sion that ‘in the earliest state of Melanesian society 
of which we have evidence there was a condition 
of sexual communism,’ ! would, to my mind, require 
much stronger arguments than he has been able to 
produce. 

Dr. Codrington is also inclined to believe that sexual 
communism once existed in Melanesia. He admits that the 
people have no memory of a time when all the women of 
one division were in fact common wives to the men of 
another division, and that ‘‘ there is no occasion on which 
the women become common to the men who are not of their 
kin. The licence of a gathering at a feast is confessed to be 
great, but is disorderly and illegitimate, and is not defended 
on the ground of prescription. . . . The stories also of the 
creation of mankind, and particularly of woman, represent 
individual marriage.” When Qat made men, male and 
female, he assigned to each man his wife. But on the other 
side, Dr. Codrington argues, ‘“‘is to be set the testimony, 
the strong testimony, of words.’’ In the Mota language the 
terms for mother and for husband and wife are used in 
the plural form. Veve is the term for division or kin, ra is 
the plural prefix, and mother is ra-veve. Soai is a word 
which means ‘‘ a member, as of a body, or a component part 
of a house or of a tree,’’ and ra-soaz is the term for either 
husband or wife. Thus ‘in Mota a man does not call his 
wife a member of him, a component part of him, but his 
members, his component parts; and so a wife speaks of 
her husband.’’? 

A linguistic testimony of this kind seems to me to be of 

1 Rivers, op. cit. ii. 326. * Codrington, op. cit. p. 27 sq. 
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extremely doubtful value. The Mota language has a so- 
called pluvalis majestatis, Dr. Rivers was told that the 
prefix va in the case of the mother and certain other relatives 
was a sign of respect and of especial nearness of relationship ;} 
and that the people themselves, as Dr. Codrington says,? 
definitely recognised its expression of plurality is not sur- 
prising considering that the term ra-veve is formally a 
plural. If it were the plural of veve not only with regard to 
its form but with regard to its sense it would mean “ divi- 
sions’ or “‘ groups of kindred.” Ra-soat, again, is a reci- 
procal term, and its plural may simply be due to the fact 
that husband and wife together make up a composite body.® 
According to Dr. Codrington it meant that they were parts 
of a composite body of married persons ; and he says that 
this was acknowledged by the people themselves ‘‘ with a 
Melanesian blush,” although they protested that the word 
did not represent a fact. The blush evidently showed that 
they were ashamed at the very idea of group-marriage, or 
at least at the suspicion that they ever practised it. Gene- 
rally speaking, I must confess that I am suspicious of socio- 
logical deductions from words and grammar; and I have 
never found it very profitable to discuss linguistic niceties 
with uneducated people of any race. 

Group-marriage has particularly been the subject of much 
discussion in connection with Australian ethnology. It is 
said actually to exist among some Australian tribes, whilst 
its former prevalence among others has been conjectured 
from certain practices which have been represented as 
social survivals. 

The best known of the tribes that are still said to practise 
group-marriage are the Dieri—inhabiting part of the Barcoo 
delta on the east and south-east of Lake Eyre, in Central 
Australia—whose marriage customs have been most fully 
described by Dr. Howitt, largely on the authority of Mr. 
Gason and the Rev. Otto Siebert. The Dieri are divided 
into two exogamous moieties, whose members may freely 
intermarry, subject only to restrictions dependent on kin- 

1 Rivers, op. cit. il. 131. 2 Codrington, op. cit. p. 28. 
3 Cf. Rivers, op. cit. ii. 131. 4 Codrington, op. ett. p. 29. 
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ship. We are told that they have two kinds of marriages : 
the tippa-malku or individual marriage, and the pirrauru or 
group-marriage. As regards the individual marriage Dr. 
Howitt informs us in his latest book that it is usually brought 
about by betrothal in infancy or childhood, and that the 
arrangement is made by the mothers with the concurrence 
of the girl’s maternal uncles.1 The pirrauru relation, on 
the other hand, “ arises through the exchange by brothers 
of their wives. When two brothers are married to two 
sisters, they commonly live together in a group-marriage 
of four. When a man becomes a widower (Topula) he has 
his brother’s wife as P:vrauru, making presents to his brother. 
A man being a visitor, and being of the proper class (Murdu), 
is offered his host’s Tippa-malku wife as a temporary 
Pirrauru,”’ Moreover, if a man is in great favour with the 
women, ‘“‘a woman might even ask her husband to give her 
such or such a’man as a Pirrauru. Should he refuse to do 
this, she must put up with it ; but if he agrees to do so, the 
matter is arranged.’”’ In order to make the pirrauru rela- 
tion legal a ceremony is performed by the head of the totem, 
or heads when there are more than one totem concerned. 
This ceremony is performed for batches of people at the same 
time ; for ‘‘ commonly it is not merely two pairs of Pirrauru 
who are allotted to each other, but the whole of the marriage- 
able or married people, even those who have already 
Pirraurus, are re-allotted.”2 The re-allotment, however, 
does not mean that the pre-existing conditions of pirrauru 
are abolished, because “‘ once a pirrauru always a pirrauru.’’§ 
A man may have several pirrauru wives and a woman 
several pirrauru husbands, but no woman can have more 


1 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 177. This 
cancels a different statement made by the same writer in his article 
‘The Diery and other kindred Tribes of Central Australia,’ in 
Jour. Anthr. Inst. xx. 55. 

2 Idem, Native Tribes, p. 181 sq. See also Idem, ‘ Australian 
Group Relationships,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xxxvii. 279, where 
allocation by the elders is mentioned as one source of the pirrauru 
relation (cf. Idem, in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xx. 56). 

? Idem,‘ Native Tribes of South-East Australia,’ in Jour. Roy 
Anthy. Inst. xXxvil. 272 8qq. 
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than one ippa-malku husband at the same time,! although 
a man can have more than one ippa-malku wife. The 
tippa-malku wife takes precedence over the pirrauru wife ;? 
and the rights granted to a pivrauru husband are much 
inferior to those possessed by the t&ppa-malku husband, 
He has marital rights over the wife only if the tippa-malku 
husband is absent; “but he cannot take her away from 
him, unless by his consent, excepting at certain ceremonial 
times, as for instance at the initiation ceremonies, or at one 
of the marriages arranged between a man and a woman of 
two different tribes.’”’ Whilst the t#ppa-malku husband 
and his wife form a real household, it is only in his absence 
that she lives with any of her pirraurus, enjoying his pro- 
tection? And from a statement made by Mr. Gason it 
appears that the i7ppa-malku husband recognises all the chil- 
dren of his wife as his own and treats them with the same 
kindness and affection.* 

Dr. Howitt says that these particulars are applicable 
with slight variations to neighbouring Lake Eyre tribes and 
even to various Queensland tribes,’ of which he mentions 
the Kurnandaburi and the Wakelbura. Among the Kur- 
nandaburi there is, besides the mnubata or individual 
marriage, the dilpa-malli or “‘ group-marriage,” in which 
“a group of men who are own or tribal brothers, and a 
group of women who are own or tribal sisters, cohahit when 
the tribe assembles, or indeed at any time when the 
Dilpa-malli group are all together.’’* The husband (nubaia) 
raises no objection to his wife having as many dilpa-mallis 
as she likes, so long as she does not transgress the class laws, 


1 Idem, Native Tribes, pp. 179, 181. In his book Dr. Howitt 
says that a woman becomes a tippa-malku wife before she becomes 
a pirraurvu ; but this statement is somewhat qualified in a subsequent 
article (‘Native Tribes of South-East Australia,’ in Folk-Lore, 
xvii. 177), and expressly declared to be incorrect in a still later 
article (in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xxxvii. 268). 

* Idem, Native Tribes, p. 184. 

3 Tbtd. p. 184. 

4 Gason, ‘ Of the Tribes, Dieyerie, Auminie, &c.,’ in Jour. Anthr, 
Inst. xxiv. 169. 

5 Howitt, ibid, xx. 58 sq. ° Idem, Native Tribes, p. 193. 
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and he receives a present from each of them as his due. 
There is, however, no permanency in these relations, the 
dilpa-mallis being constantly changed.! In addition to 
these relations there are others between men and their 
brothers’ wives and between women and their sisters’ 
husbands, but they are sub rosa and not recognised as lawful 
like the dilpa-malli relations.2 Among the Wakelbura, 
again, a man’s unmarried brothers (own or tribal) have 
access to his wife, and have to protect the children borne 
by her. Dr. Howitt calls this group-marriage—‘‘a form 
of the Pivrauru marriage of the Lake Eyre tribes’’ ; 3 but, 
as has been pointed out before, the relations between the 
parties are merely of a polyandric character. 

In the Urabunna tribe, whose territory adjoins that of 
the Dieri on the north, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have 
found an institution very similar to the pirvrauru relation. 
A man can only marry women who stand to him in the 
relationship of nupa, that is, are the children of his mother’s 
elder brothers (own or tribal), or, what is the same thing, 
of his father’s elder sisters. But whilst he has one or 
perhaps two of these nupa women who are specially attached 
to him and live with him in his own camp, he has in addition 
to them certain other wpa women to whom he stands in 
the relationship of pivaungaru. To the latter he has access 
under certain conditions only: “if the first man be present, 
with his consent or, in his absence, without any restriction 
whatever.’ A woman’s elder brothers will give one man 
a preferential right to her and other men of the same group 
a secondary right, but in the case of the piraungaru the 
arrangement must receive the sanction of the old men of the 
group before it can take effect. This relationship is usually 
established at times when considerable numbers of the tribe 
are gathered together to perform important ceremonies, 
and when these and other matters of importance which 


1 Howitt, in four. Anthy. Inst. xx. 61. 

2 Ibid. p. 62. Howitt, Native Tribes, p. 192. 

3 Idem, Native Tribes, p. 224. 

‘ These conditions are mentioned by Spencer and Gillen, Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 110. 
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require the consideration of the old men are discussed and 
settled. A woman may also be pivaungaru to a number of 
men, and “as a general rule men and women who are 
Piraungaru to one another are to -be found living grouped 
together.”” Occasionally, though rarely, it happens that a 
man attempts to prevent his wife’s pivaungaru from having 
access to her, but this leads to a fight and the husband is 
looked upon as churlish.t 

It may be seriously questioned whether the pirrauru or 
pivaungaru—not to speak of the dilpa-malli—relation 
should be called marriage at all. It almost exclusively 
implies sexual licence, and is therefore essentially different 
from the tippa-malku relation or the ordinary Australian 
marriage, which, as Dr. Malinowski observes, cannot be 
detached from family life, but is defined by ‘‘ the problems 
of the economic unity of the family, of the bonds created by 
common life in one wurley, through the common rearing of, 
and affection towards, the offspring.”* But, as we have 
seen, even from the purely sexual point of view, there is 
no comparison between the rights of the individual husband 
and those of a pirrauru. 

The pirrauru or pivaungaru relation is of particular interest 
on account of the support it is considered to give to the hypo- 
thesis of ancient group-marriage in Australia, according to 
which the men of one division or class had as wives the women 
of another division or class. Marriages of this sort do not 
exist anywhere in Australia at the present time, hence I 
have, in the earlier editions of this book, spoken of them as 
“pretended group-marriages’’;* but this expression has 
been criticised by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, who observe 
that in the case of the Urabunna “ there is no pretence of 
any kind,” and that exactly the same remark holds true of 

1 Spencer and Gillen, op. cit. p. 61 sqq. 

2 Malinowski, The Family among the Australian Aborigines, 
p. 119. Mr. Thomas (Kinship Organisations and Group Marriage 
in Australia, p. 135 sq.) likewise objects to the use of the term 
“marriage ’’ for the pirrauyw relation. Mr. Gason simply says 
(Dieyerie Tribe of Australian Aborigines, p. 24 n.*) that among 
the Dieri “‘ each married woman is permitted a paramour.” 

*P.95 mn. 1. 
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the Dieri.1 This implies a curious confusion of terms, as 
has been rightly pointed out by Mr. Thomas :? in the case 
of the so-called group-marriage of the Urabunna and Dieri 
the term “ group’”’ only means a number of persons who 
stand in a certain relationship to another number of persons, 
whereas in the theory of group-marriage the same term is 
applied to a portion of a tribe distinguished by a class name 
and term of relationship. Nor is this the only difference 
between the two kinds of “ group-marriages.’’ No person 
becomes a pivrauru or pivaungaru as a matter of course on 
account of his, or her, status. According to Howitt’s later 
account, an agreement must be made with. the t7ppa-malku 
husband, the pirrauru may have to pay for it (in the case of 
a widower), and in spite of the rule “ once a pirrauru always 
a pirrauru,” the relation may even be of very short duration 
(in the case of a visitor); whilst the pivaungaru requires 
the consent of the woman’s elder brothers. Considering, 
further, that the t/ppa-malku spouse in every respect takes 
precedence over the fivrauru, I find no reason to accept 
Dr. Howitt’s view that the t&ppa-malku marriage is an 
innovation and ‘‘ an encroachment upon the firrauru group- 
right.” On the contrary, it seems to me much more pro- 
bable that the pirvauru relation is an engraftment on indi- 
vidual marriage, and that, partly at least, it owes its origin 
to circumstances not unlike those which have led to more or 
less similar customs in other parts of the world. 

From various parts of Australia we hear of the difficulty 
the young native has in getting a wife on attaining manhood.4 


\ Spencer and Gillen, op. cit. p. 109. 

2 Thomas, op. cit. p. 128. § Howitt, in Folk-Lore, xvii. 187. 

‘ Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, ii. 291. Dawson, 
Australian Aborigines, p. 35. Ridley, Kamilaroi, Dippil, and Turru- 
bul, p. 157. Hodgkinson, Australia, from Port Macquarie to 
Moreton Bay, p. 230. Henderson, Excursions and Adventures in 
New South Wales, ii. 110. Eylmann, Die Eingeborenen dey Kolonie 
Sidaustralien, p. 131. Schulze, ‘ Aborigines of the Upper and 
Middle Finke River,’ in Trans. Roy. Soc. South Australia, xiv. 224. 
Palmer, ‘ Notes on some Australian Tribes,’ in Jour. Anthr. Inst. 
xiii. 281. Mathew, Two Represeniative Tribes of Queensland, p. 162. 
Lumbholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 184. 
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In the Bangerang tribe, says Curr, few men uhder thirty 
years had wives ;! in the Kimberley district of West Aus- 
tralia it is rare to find a married man under thirty or forty.? 
Among the Victorian tribes described by Beveridge young 
men who had no female relatives under their control ‘‘ must 
necessarily live all their lives in single blessedness, unless 
they chance to take up with withered old hags whom nobody 
owns, merely to have their fires cared for, their water- 
vessels filled, and their baggage carried from camp to camp.’’8 
One cause of the large number of bachelors is the com- 
parative scarcity of women, of which I have spoken before,4 
axid another cause is the polygyny of the old men, who have 
no scruple of appropriating to themselves a plurality of 
women, though many of the younger men have no wife at 
all. Among the Victorian tribes just referred to, where no 
man can get a wife unless he be the possessor of a sister or 
ward, “‘ fathers of grown-up sons frequently exchange their 
daughters for wives to themselves, even although they had 
two or three before, instead of allowing their sons to do so,’ 
It is, as a rule, the young girls that the old men secure for 
themselves, whereas the boys or young men, whenever they 
are alldwed to marry, get old lubras as wives. We have 
statements to this effect with regard to tribes scattered all 
over the continent. In the Central tribes, according to 
Spencer and Gillen, a man and his mother-in-law are very 
often of about the same age,’ and, speaking of the Dieri and 
neighbouring tribes, Howitt says that wives of old men are 

1 Curr, Recollections of Squatting in Victoria, pp. 141, 249. 

7 Hardman, ‘ Notes on some Habits and Customs of the Natives 


of the Kimberley District,’ in Proceed. Roy. Ivish Academy, sex. iii. 
vol. i. 71. 

5 Beveridge, Aborigines of Victoria and Riverina, p. 23. 

4 Supra, iii. 164. 

5 Beveridge, op. cit. p. 22 sq. 

6 Oberlander, ‘ Die Eingeborenen der atstralischen Kolonie Vic- 
toria,’ in Globus, iv. 279. Ridley, op. cit. p. 157 (Wailwun). Lang, 
Aborigines of Australia, pp. 7, 10. Petrie, Reminiscences, p. 60 
(Brisbane blacks). Hardman, Joc. cit. p. 71 (Kimberley natives). 
Other references are found in Malinowski, op. cif. pp. 260-262, 
309. 

7 Spencer and Gillen, op. cit. p. 558. 
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handed over to young boys.!_ It should also be noticed that 
the peculiar marriage rules which only allow marriages 
between members of certain small groups of people must 
increase the difficulties in securing a suitable wife.? 

Whilst many men are thus compelled to remain un- 
married for a considerable length of time or are married to 
women who must be more or less distasteful to them, tribal 
custom may provide them with certain means of gratifying 
their sexual desires outside the ordinary marriage relation. 
Among the natives of the Kimberley district, if a young 
man on reaching a marriageable age can find no wife, he is 
presented with a boy-wife, known as chookadoo—a boy of 
five years to about ten, when he is initiated ; and so common 
are these unions that it is the rule for a boy to be given to 
one of the young men when he becomes five years old.® 
Strehlow mentions the prevalence of a similar custom among 
the Western Loritja in Central Australia and various tribes 
living north of the Macdonnell range ; but among them the 
boy is from twelve to fourteen years when he is allotted to 
the young man, and he remains with him until the latter is 
married, often for several years, without being subject either 
to circumcision or subincision so as not to be looked upon 
as a man.* In all these cases the ordinary exogamic rules 
are observed, and Hardman says that among the Kimberley 
natives the ‘‘ husband ’”’ has to avoid his ‘‘ mother-in-law,” 
just as if he were married to a woman. In the Dieri tribe, 
again, the pivrauru custom may serve as a substitute for 
regular marriage in the case of unmarried young men. 
Howitt expressly says that they may have pirraurus, nay 


1 Howitt, in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xx. 55. 

® Cf. Schulze, loc. cit. p. 224; Strehlow, Die Avanda-und Loritja- 
Stdmme in Zentral-Australien, vol. iv. pt. i. 98; Schurtz, Alters- 
klassen und Mannerverbiinde, p. 186 sq. 

* Hardman, loc. cit. p. 73 sq. Cf. Purcell, ‘ Rites and Customs of 
Australian Aborigines,’ in Verhandl. Berliner Gesellsch. Anthrop. 
1893, p. 287. 

* Strehlow, op. cit. vol. iv. pt. i. 98. “On the Tully River, 
a husband, during the absence of his wife, has bestial rights over her 
younger brothers, but such conduct is despised”? (Roth, North 
Queensland Ethnography : Bulletin No. 8, p. 7). 
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that there is no bachelor without one. “‘ The Pirrauru of 
an unmarried young man looks after him strictly, warns 
him perpetually, and makes secret inquiry of his doings 
from the other women. She requires him to camp near at 
hand, so that she can keep aneye upon him.’’? It is, more- 
over, obvious that the pivrauru relation must give comfort 
to many a young man who is married to an old woman. 
But it is equally evident that the old and influential men 
largely make use of it to their own advantage. Among the 
Urabunna “the number of a man’s Pivaungaru depends 
entirely upon the measure of his power and popularity ; if 
he be what is called ‘trki,’ a word which implies much the 
same as our word ‘ influential,’ he will have a considerable 
number, if he be insignificant or unpopular, then he will 
meet with scanty treatment.”® Among the Dieri the 
leading men in the tribe have likewise more pirraurus than 
other men ; Howitt knew one who had over a dozen allotted 
to him, in addition to whom “honorary ’”’ pivraurus were 
assigned to him in neighbouring tribes.* We are told that 
the elders do not look favourably upon a youth having 
either a tippa-malku wife or a pirrauru early, and that when 
aman has a number of pivvaurus the old men may recommend 
him to confine himself to one ;' in the former case, it is said, 
the young people might otherwise be too much taken up 
with each other, and in the latter there might be strife 
between the women.® But there may be other reasons as well. 

Dr. Eylmann was told by members of the Dieri and other 
tribes that the pivvauru custom chiefly benefited the old men, 
because it gave them an excellent opportunity to have 
sexual intercourse with young women without transgressing 
the rules of tribal morality, though it was only with the 
greatest reluctance that the younger men let them have 
access to their wives.* Nor is the sexual gratification the 


1 Howitt, in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xx. 57. 

* Idem, Native Tribes, p. 183. 

? Spencer and Gillen, op. cit. p. 63. 

“ Howitt, in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xx. 57. Idem, Native Tribes, 
p. 184. 5 Idem, Native Tribes, p. 182 sq. 

® Eylmann, op. cit. p. 136 sq. 
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only benefit a man derives from having many #zrraurus. 
Howitt observes that “it is an advantage to a man to have 
as many Pirraurus as possible. He has then less work to 
do in hunting, as when they are with him they supply him 
with a share of the food they procure, their own T7ppa-malku 
husbands being absent. He also obtains great influence in 
the tribe by lending his Pivvaurus occasionally, and receiv- 
ing presents from the younger men who have no Pirraurus 
with them, or to whom none has yet been allotted.’? It 
should be remembered that the Australiau natives are ruled 
by a system of customs the tendency of which is to give 
everything to the strong and old to the prejudice of the 
young and weak.? If the old men keep for themselves the 
best and fattest pieces and marry the most attractive women, 
it is only natural that they also should favour an institution 
like the pivraurvu relation, which gives them sexual enjoy- 
ment and at the same time increases their influence.? I am 
therefore inclined to believe that the pivvauru custom is a 
consequence of the comparative scarcity of women and of 
the selfish tyranny of the old men. But we must also re- 
member another fact, which we have often before met with 
‘in connection with polyandry and group-relations, namely, 
the necessity of a married woman to have a protector and 
guardian during the temporary absence of her husband. 
It is significant that a man has sexual rights over a woman 
who is pivrauru or piraungaru to him chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively,while her husband is away, and on such occasions only 
does she live with him, enjoying his protection. That the 
need of protection and guardianship has something to do 
with the pivvauru custom is also suggested by a statement 
for which I am indebted to Mr. Frank P.(‘“‘ Bulman ”) Brown. 
He tells me that among the Kacoodja, on the South Alligator 
River in the Northern Territory, if a man goes away for some 
time he hands over his wife to some other man of his own 


1 Howitt, Native Tribes, p. 184 sq. 

2 See, e.g., Lang, Aborigines of Australia, p. 7 sq.; Krichauff, 
‘ Further Notes on the “‘ Aldolinga,” &c.’ in Proceed. Roy. Geograph. 
Soc. Australasia, South Australian Branch, ii. 78. 

* Cf. Eyimann, of. cit. p. 136 sq.; Schurtz, op. cit. p. 179. 
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class, who during his absence is entitled to have sexual 
intercourse with her. In case she were left alone she would 
probably be seized by somebody else, or she might herself 
invite somebody to have connection with her. If the hus- 
band has received her as his wife from some old man he 
will most probably give her in charge to him. 

I cannot, then, regard the fivvauru custom as evidence 
of a prior state of group-marriage ;+ and the same is the case 
with various other customs which have been supposed to 
give support to the group-marriage theory, such as the 
lending or exchange of wives, the sexual intercourse to which 
a girl is regularly subject before her marriage, and the 
licence allowed at the performance of certain ceremonies 
when the ordinary rules of morality are more or less sus- 
pended. I have dealt with these customs in previous 
chapters, in my criticism of the hypothesis of promiscuity,? 
and the explanations of them which I offered give no more 
support to the hypothesis of group-marriage than to that of 
general communism. Spencer and Gillen attach much 
importance to the fact that the native to whom a man lends 
his wife must belong to the proper class: such a loan, they 
say, is radically different from the lending of a wife to a white 
man, which is sometimes done merely as an act of hospi- 
tality. Of course the native must belong to the proper 
class, since otherwise he is forbidden by tribal law to have 
intercourse with the woman. If the lending of the wife 
really implied the recognition of a group-right, Spencer and 
Gillen themselves have certainly represented it very in- 
adequately when they say that a man “‘ may always ’’ lend 
his wife to another man,’ or may do so “ of his own free 
will,’’> or that when strangers visit a distant group they are 

‘Mr. Thomas (op. cit. p. 140) is likewise of opinion that the 
Pirrauru custom affords no evidence whatever of earlier group- 
martiage. A similar view has been expressed by Crawley (Mystic 
Rose, p. 478 sqq.), Andrew Lang (Secret of the Totem, p. 51), and 
Malinowski (op. cit. p. 119). ~ 2 Supra, i. ch. v. sq. 

3 Spencer and Gillen, op. cit. p. 101 sq. 

4 Ibid. p. 63. Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central 
Austvaha, p. 141. 

5 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, p. 74. 
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“usually ” offered the use of lubras.1_ Among the Kamilaroi, 
according to Mr. Doyle, the men could lend their wives to 
friends or to friendly visitors from a distance only with the 
consent of the woman. ? 

We finally come to a set of facts to which the hypothesis 
of Australian group-marriage practically owes its origin, 
namely, the terms of relationship, which are classificatory. 
Imbued with Morgan’s ideas, the Rev. L. Fison concluded 
from the prevalence of the classificatory system among the 
South Australian Kamilaroi that their marriage was still- 
in theory communal, being ‘‘ based upon the marriage of 
all the males in one division of a tribe to all the females of 
the same generation in another division.’ He admitted 
that he was not aware of any tribe in which the actual 
practice was to its full extent what the terms of relationship 
implied as of former occurrence: ‘‘ present usage,’ he 
said, ‘‘is everywhere in advance of the system so implied, 
and the terms are survivals of an ancient right, not precise 
indications of custom as it is.”* Yet in spite of this admis- 
sion various writers have asserted on Fison’s authority that 
among the Australian natives groups of males are actually 
found united to groups of females.* The belief im a close 
connection between the terms of relationship and previous 
group-marriage was shared by Howitt and by Spencer and 
Gillen. ‘‘ The classificatory terms of relationship,’ says 
Howitt, “show that the ancestors of the tribes of the 
Eastern half of this continent were at one time in the status 
of group-marriage. To this I may add that the examples 
which I have seen of the terms in use in the Western half 
point to the same conclusion as J have indicated for those 
of the Eastern.’ So, too, according to Spencer and Gillen, 

1 Iidem, Northern Tribes, p. 140. 

4 Doyle, quoted by Howitt Native Tribes, p. 208. 

5 Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 50. 

+ Ibid. p. 159 sq. 

* Avebury, Ovigin of Civilisation, p. 84 sqg. Morgan, in his 
‘ Introduction ’ to Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. to. 
Kohler, ‘ Ueber das Recht der Australneger,’ in Zeitschr. f. vergl. 


Rechtswiss. vii. 344. Kovalewsky, Tableau des origines de la famille, 
Pp. 13 sg.; &e. 6 Howitt, in Folk-Lore, xvii. 189. 
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it is the former existence of group-marriage that ‘has of 
necessity given rise to the terms of relationship used by the 
Australian natives.”! ‘‘ Each tribe has one term applied 
indiscriminately by the man to the woman or women whom 
he actually marries and to all the women whom he might 
lawfully marry—that is, who belong to the right group ; 
one term to his actual mother and to all the women whom 
his father might lawfully have married; one term to his 
actual brother and to all the sons of his father’s brothers, 
and so on right through the whole system.’’? 

In an earlier chapter I have criticised the view that the 
classificatory system of relationship has originated in 
communism in women, whether group-marriage or any other 
kind of sexual communism; and I tried to show that this 
view is not only unfounded but inconsistent with plain 
facts.2 Spencer and Gillen tell us that in order to under- 
stand the native it is essential to lay aside all ideas of rela- 
tionship as counted amongst ourselves ; and yet they assume 
themselves that the classificatory terms of the Australian 
savages are founded on exactly the same principle as are 
our own “ descriptive ’’ terms. They lay particular stress 
on the fact that the term applied to the “ special wife ”’ is 
also applied to all the other women of her group ‘‘ whom it is 
lawful for a man to marry and outside of whom he may not 
marry.’’> But, as I have said before, there is no reason 
whatever to look upon the common term as a relic of group- 
marriage, as it is easily explained by the fact that the 
women who may be a man’s wives and those who cannot 
possibly be so stand in a widely different relation to him. 
Like Fison and Howitt, Spencer and Gillen are only too 
apt to confound present marriageability with actual mar- 
riage in the past, and, as Dr. Malinowski puts it, ‘‘ describe 
the facts of sexual life to-day in terms of hypothetical 
assumptions.”® They constantly apply the term “‘ lawful 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, p. 59. 
2 Ibid. p. §7 sq. 3 Supra, i. ch. vii. 
* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, p. 58. 
5 Ibid. pp. 95, 96, 106. Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, 
p. 140, 5 Malinowski, op. cit. p. go. 
$2 
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husbands” to men for whom it is merely lawful to marry 
a certain woman. If this is a correct use of the term, we 
may say that an English girl has millions of lawful husbands. 

I must admit, therefore, that the facts produced by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and the severe criticism they 
have passed on my sceptical attitude towards Mr. Fison’s 
group-marriage theory in earlier editions of this work, have 
not been able to convince me that among the Australian 
aborigines individual marriage has evolved out of a previous 
system of marriage between groups of men and women. 
Nor has Dr. Howitt in his various publications on the native 
tribes of South-East Australia in my opinion proved that 
such an evolution has taken place. He blames certain 
“ ethnologists of the study ’’ for not being willing “ to take 
the opinion of men who have first-hand knowledge of the 
natives ’’ ;' but I think we do well in distinguishing between 
statements based on direct observation and the observer's 
interpretation of the stated facts. 

Dr. Howitt even ventures to forecast that the practice 
of group-marriage will be ultimately accepted as one of 
the primitive conditions of mankind.? He asks, ‘“‘ If the 
primitive aborigines of Australia had group-marriage, what 
is to be said of the former condition of other savage tribes, 
which also have classificatory systems which may include 
the same or analogous terms to those I have shown to have 
so momentous a significance? ’’S The view that the pre- 
valence of the classificatory system is everywhere an indica- 
tion of group-marriage or sexual communism in the past is 
also held by other anthropologists ;* and combined with 
the idea that the classificatory system has once prevailed 
among all the races of the world, this view inevitably leads 
to the conclusion that group-marriage or sexual communism 
has been equally universal. Now there is no evidence that 
the classificatory system has prevailed everywhere ;* nor 
can the hypothesis that it is an indication of group-marriage 


1 Howitt, in Folk-Lore, xvii. 185. % Idem, Native Tribes, p. 281. 
8 Idem, in Folk-Lore, xvii. 189. 4 See supra, i. 239 sqq. 
5 See supra, i, 274. 
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or sexual communism be accepted as even probably correct. 
In addition to what was said on this subject before J shall 
deal here only with one point, which could not be fully 
discussed in the chapter on the classificatory system. If 
this system is found side by side with group-marriage or 
sexual communism among the same people a causal connec- 
tion between them can be supposed to exist only in cases 
where a group of brothers, real and classificatory, are 
married or have a right of access to a group of sisters, real 
and classificatory.1- So far as I know, however, there is no 
clear case of the actual existence of such group-marriages 
or group-relations anywhere. With regard to the Melanesians 
it may be said that even if Dr. Rivers’ “ definite evidence ”’ 
in favour of sexual communism among them possessed the 
weight he ascribes to it, it would give no support to the 
general theory that the classificatory system is most readily 
accounted for by group-marriage. As we have noticed, 
the group of women would consist not only of the wife’s 
sisters but of her mother and indeed of all her female rela- 
tives ; and I fail to see how this fact could be brought into 
harmony with the classificatory nomenclature. Among the 
Australian tribes, on the other hand, the groups of men and 
women between whom there is sexual communism are much 
smaller than what the nomenclature would indicate. Those 
men and women must of course belong to classes between 
which sexual relations are allowed, but the groups only 
consist of a few members of these classes and the right of 
access must be specially granted to each of them. Hence 
although there may be agreement between classificatory 
terms and potential husbands and wives, fathers, mothers, 
and children, and so forth, those terms certainly do not 
express the actual facts of Australian communism in women. 

Another supposed survival of previous group-marriage 


1 Herr Cunow’s argument (Zur Uvgeschichte dey Ehe und Familie, 
p. 59) that there is no connection of this sort because the Chukchee 
have group-marriage but not the classificatory system is not to 
the point, since their group-unions are of an entirely different type, 
brothers even being expressly said never to form such unions with 
each other. 
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is the levirate.1 In the last chapter I discussed the 
origin of this custom and tried to show how unfounded is the 
view that it is a relic of polyandry. I think there is, if 
possible, even less reason for regarding it as a relic of group- 
marriage. Sir James G. Frazer is of a different opinion. 
Opposing McLennan’s theory of the polyandric origin of the 
levirate, he argues that “whereas both the Levirate and 
the classificatory system, with its plain testimony to group- 
marriage, occur very widely over the world, the custom of 
polyandry appears to have been comparatively rare and 
exceptional’’; hence, he concludes, it is more reasonable 
to look for the origin of the levirate in group-marriage than 
in polyandry. This argument, based as it is on the assump- 
tion that group-marriage has been at one time very widely 
diffused, falls to the ground if deprived of the support of the 
classificatory system. 

Frazer admits that the current view of the levirate in 
Africa and Melanesia appears to be that a widow, having 
been bought and paid for, cannot be allowed to pass out of 
the family but must go to the heir. Again, ‘‘ wherever it 
came to be supposed that a man’s eternal welfare in the 
other world depends on his leaving children behind him, 
who will perform the rites necessary for his soul’s salvation, 
it naturally became the pious duty of the survivors to 
remedy, as far as they could, the parlous state of a kinsman 
who had died without offspring, and on none would that 
duty appear to be more incumbent than on the brother of 
the deceased.”” But he argues that neither the mercenary 
nor the religious aspect of the custom can be original and 
fundamental, because the levirate is practised by the 
aborigines of Australia, and ‘“‘ these people neither buy their 
wives and transmit them like chattels to their heirs, nor do 
they believe in a heaven in which the dead can only secure 
and keep a footing through the good offices of their living 


* Kohler, ‘ Zur Urgeschichte der Ehe,’ in Zeitschr. vergl. Rechtswiss. 
xii. 321. Kovalewsky, Coutume contemporaine et loi ancienne, p.181. 
Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 281. 

* Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, i. 501 sg. See also Idem, 
Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, ii. 341 note. 
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descendants. Accordingly we must look for another explana- 
tion of their custom of handing over a widow to her 
deceased husband’s brother, and such an explanation lies 
to our hand in the old custom of group marriage.’’! This 
argument is the more surprising as(frazer) has himself 
pointed out that ‘ on account of the extreme poverty of the 
Australian aborigines a wife is among tl them a man’s most, 
valuable possession, ” and that, “having | no. equivalent in. 
property to give’ for a wife, an “Australian aboriginal , is 
generally obliged to get her in exchange for a female relative, 

usually a_sister.or.daughter.’’? Considering, further, the 
unusual difficulties these natives often experience in procuring 
a wife, it seems to me that the prevalence of the levirate in 
Australia, as well as anywhere else, can be easily explained 
without conjecturing an earlier custom of group-marriage 
as its cause. 

Frazer, moreover, draws attention to the widespread 
custom of the sororate, or marrying a living or deceased 
wife’s sister, and argues that as the levirate points to 
the marriage of women to a group of brothers, so the 
sororate points to the marriage of men to a group of sisters. 
“Taken together,” he says, “the two customs seem to 
indicate the former prevalence of marriage between a 
group of husbands who were brothers to each other and 
a group of wives who were sisters to each other.” But 
the sororate, like the levirate, can be so naturally interpreted 
as the outcome of existing conditions that there is no need 
whatever for regarding it as the survival of an hypothetical 
marriage system in the past. Nor can I find any reason 
for the assumption that “‘ the custom of marrying a deceased 
wife’s sister is doubtless derived from the custom of marrying 
her other sisters in her lifetime’ ;* why should the 
remarriage of a widower be looked upon as an indication 

1 Idem, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, ii. 339 sqq. Idem, Totemism 
and Exogamy, i. 502 sq. 

* Idem, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, ii. 194 sq. 

3 Idem, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 144. Idem, Folk-Love in the 
Old Testament, ii. 304. 

4 Idem, Totemism and Exogamy, iv. 143. See also Idem, Foik- 
Lore in the Old Testament, ii. 264. 
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of earlier polygyny? Frazer attaches much importance 
to the fact that the levirate and the sororate are often found 
among the same people.! But this is only to be expected 
in the case of two customs which are evidently more or less 
akin to each other. They may both be a consequence of 
marriage by consideration ; as a woman for whom a price 
has been paid may be kept in the family after the death of 
her first husband, so she may also have to be replaced if 
she dies herself.2 Moreover, as the children of a widow 
are best cared for if their step-father is their uncle, so the 
children of a widower are best cared for if their step-mother 
is their aunt.? And, above all,.both the levirate and the 
sororate preserve the union between the two families. 
With reference to the Koryak, among whom the widow 
must be married to the younger brother, younger cousin, 
or nephew (son of sister or brother) of her deceased husband, 
and a widower must marry the younger sister, younger 
cousin, or niece (daughter of sister or brother) of his deceased 
wife, Dr. Jochelson observes that he looks upon this two- 
sided custom as “an institution having for its object the 
continuation of the union between families related by 
affinity.”* Yet though the levirate and the sororate are 
often combined, there are also many peoples among whom 
they are not found together. Among the Australian tribes, 
for instance, the levirate is very widespread, whereas the 
sororate is apparently rare.5 This is distinctly unfavourable 
to Frazer’s hypothesis, which is based on the assumption 
that the Australian levirate is the most primitive now 
existing. 

After trying to show that the two customs of the sororate 
and the levirate are traceable to a common source in a form 
of group-marriage, in which all the husbands were brothers 
and all the wives were sisters, Frazer observes that we are 
not left entirely to conjecture the former existence of such 


* Idem, Folk-Love in the Old Testament, ii. 265 sqq. 
2 See supra, ti. 392; iti. 04 Sq. Nl. 3. 

8 See supra, iii. 96; Seligman, leddas, p. 60. 

4 Jochelson, Koryak, pp. 748, 750. 

5 Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, ii. 303. 
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group-marriages : ‘instances of them have been noted by 
modern observers in several parts of the world.”! He 
mentions three instances. One is the occasional combination 
of polyandry with polygyny among the Todas, of which I 
have spoken before.2 The two other cases refer to the 
natives of the Tully River in North Queensland and to the 
Santals of Bengal. Among the former, says Frazer, “a 
group of men, who are blood brothers, have marital 
relations with a group of women who are blood sisters. 
This is exactly the form of group marriage in which, on my 
hypothesis, both the sororate and the levirate took their 
rise.’ Among the Santals, he says, ‘‘the communal 
groups consist of an elder married brother and a number of 
unmarried younger brothers on the one hand, and an elder 
married sister and a number of unmarried younger sisters 
on the other hand.’ But, so far as I can see, these state- 
ments differ essentially from those made by his authorities. 
Mr. Roth speaks of the right of marital relationship between 
a husband and his wife’s blood sisters and between a wife 
and her husband’s blood brothers on the Tully River ;5 and 
of the Santals we are likewise told that a husband’s younger 
brothers are allowed to share his wife’s favours and that 
the husband in his turn has access to his wife’s younger 
sisters.6 But in neither case is it said that the brothers, or 
younger brothers, of the husband have access to the sisters, 
or younger sisters, of the wife ; hence we cannot speak here 
of conjugal relations between a group of brothers and a 
group of sisters. If among the Tully River natives not 
only unmarried brothers have access to their married 
brother’s wife, but married brothers also have access to 


1 Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, ii. 304 sq. 

2 Supva, iii. 224 sq. 

3 Frazer, Folk-Love in the Old Testament, ii. 305. 

4 Tbid. ii. 309. 

5 Roth, North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. ro, Marriage 
Ceremonies and Infant Life, p. 3, quoted by Frazer, of. cit. ii. 305. 

® Craven, ‘ Traces of Fraternal Polyandry amongst the Santals,’ 
in Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. \xxii. pt. iii. 89. Skrefsrud, ‘ Traces 
of Fraternal Polyandry amongst the Santals,’ ibid. vol. Ixxii. pt. iii. 
go. Gait, Census of India, 1911, vol. i. (India) Report, p. 240. 
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each other’s wives—which is not clear,—there are certainly 
group relations ; but we do not know that the brothers of 
one family are in the habit of marrying sisters of another 
family. 

Most of the customs which have been represented as 
relics of promiscuity have also, chiefly by more modern 
writers, been regarded as survivals of group-marriage ; this 
is the case even with the liberty granted to unmarried 
women.? Hence I need say nothing more about them. The 
group-marriage has in certain quarters been made the 
residuary legatee of the old promiscuity, or has at any rate 
been proclaimed the earliest form of marriage out of which 
the others have gradually developed. Professor Kohler 
has recently declared that the theory of group-marriage is 
so firmly established that the futile criticism which has been 
passed on it does not even need refutation*—a convenient 
manner of dealing with troublesome opponents. For my 
own part I only want to add that even if the various customs 
which—in my opinion without sufficient reason—have been 
represented as relics of group-marriage really were so, its 
former universality would still have to be proved. To 
assume it would be a mere guess unsupported by the know- 
ledge we possess of many of the lowest races now existing. 


1 Kohler, in Zeitschy. vergl. Rechtswiss. xii. 326. Idem, ‘Das 
Banturecht in Ostafrika,’ ibid. xv. 14. For a similar interpretation 
of the lending or exchange of wives see Bloch, Sexual Life of Our 
Time, p. 194. 

4 Kohler, in Holtzendorff, Enzyslopddie der Rechtswissenschaft, 
ed. by Kohler, i. 27. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND THE RIGHT TO DISSOLVE IT 


It is the general rule that marriage is contracted for an 
indefinite length of time or for life, although even in the 
latter case it may very frequently be dissolved, for some 
reason or other, during the lifetime of the partners. But. 
we also hear of marriages being entered into for a fixed 
period of shorter duration. 

Among the Eskimo of the Ungava district, for instance, 
“ wives are often taken for a period.”! The same is said to 
be the case among some North American Indians? and West 
African Negroes.* In several of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago the parties are regularly ‘‘ betrothed to each 
other for a longer or shorter time, sometimes not for more 
than a month, and at others for a period of years.”4 Among 
the ancient Arabs, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
marriages were often contracted for a limited period of 
definite length, after which the wife might withdraw if she 
pleased.5 Somewhat of the same character is a temporary 
form of marriage which still exists in certain parts of Arabia.® 
In Mecca marriages of short duration are concluded by 


1 Turner, ‘Ethnology of the Ungava District, Hudson Bay 
Territory,’ in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. xi. 1809. 
* Waitz, Anthropologie dey Naturvélker, iii. 105. 3 Ibid, ii, 114. 
‘ Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago, i. 88. 
‘5 Ammianus Marcellinus, Res gestae, xiv. 4. 4. 
6 Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, p. 47 sq. 
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pilgrims who tarry there for longer or shorter spaces of 
time, and women go thither from Egypt with the avowed 
purpose of entering into such alliances.1 The Shi‘ah 
Moslems recognise as legal temporary marriages contracted 
for a fixed period of time—a day, a month, or a year, or any 
other specified period. Such a temporary contract of 
marriage, which is called mut‘ah, creates no right of inherit- 
ance in either party, although the children born of the 
union are legitimate and inherit from their parents like the 
issue of a permanent contract. The wife is not entitled to 
any maintenance unless it is expressly stipulated; the 
husband is entitled to refuse procreation, which he cannot 
do in ordinary marriages ; and there is also this difference 
between a permanent and a temporary contract of marriage, 
that in the case of the latter the husband has no power to 
divorce his wife, although the marriage may be dissolved 
by the mutual consent of the parties before the stipulated 
period has expired.2 This temporary form of marriage 
exists in Persia to the present day,? but it is held to be 
unlawful by the Sunnis. Temporary marriages are recog- 
nised throughout Tibet, ‘‘ whether contracted for six months, 
a month, or perhaps a week, and . . . these unions are not 
held immoral.’’’ In Abyssinia, also, there are marriages 
entered into for a fixed period, at the end of which husband 
and wife separate. We have previously spoken of 
“marriages upon trial.’’? 

Among a few uncivilised peoples marriage is said to be 
indissoluble or divorce unknown. The Veddas of Ceylon 
have a proverb that “death alone separates husband and 
wife’; and Mr. Bailey assures us that they faithfully act 


1 Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 5, 109 sq. 

2 Ameer Ali, Mahommedan Law, ii. 438 sqq. 

3 Polak, Persien, i. 207 sq. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 424. 
Cf. supra, ii. 59. 

4 Ameer Ali, op. cit. ii. 438. 

5 Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 212. 

6 Lobo, ‘ Voyage to Abyssinia,’ in Pinkerton, Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, xv. 26. Barton, op. cit. p. 48 sq. 

7 Supra, i. 135. 
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on this principle.t According to Messrs. Sarasin there is 
probably no divorce among them ;? and Professor and Mrs. 
Seligman say that ‘‘anything like a formal divorce is 
unknown,” although they heard of one instance, occurring 
three generations ago, in which a woman left her husband and 
returned to her parents, and of another instance in which a 
wife went to her parents for food and was kept by them 
because her lazy husband took no trouble to support her. 
Of the Andamanese Mr. Portman states that “ divorce is 
rare, and unknown after a child has been born to the married 
couple ’’; # while, according to Mr. Man, “ no incompatibility 
of temper or other cause’ is allowed to dissolve a marriage 
among them.’ Divorces are said to be unknown among 
several tribes in the Indian Archipelago who have remained 
in their native state and continue to follow ancient custom.® 
Among the “ pure ”’ tribes of the Malay Peninsula divorce 


1 Bailey, ‘ Account of the Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of Ceylon,’ 
in Trans. Ethn. Soc. London, NS. ii. 293. 

* Sarasin, Ergebnisse naturwissenschaftlicher Forschungen auf 
Ceylon, iii. 458 sq. 

3 Seligman, Veddas, p. 100. 

4 Portman, History of Our Relations with the Andamanese, i. 39. 
See also ibid. i. 42. 

5 Man, ‘ On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,’ 
in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xii. 135. Kloss says (Im the Andamans and 
Nicobars, p. 188) that divorce is unknown among the Andamanese, 
and (ibid. p. 220) that the Shom Pen of the interior of Great Nicobar, 
who must be regarded as the aborigines of the island, ‘‘ marry for 
life.” ; 

8 Wilken, Over de verwantschap en het huwelijks- en evfrecht bij de 
volken van het maleische ras, p. 58 (natives of Lampong; Wilken 
thinks [sbid. p. 46 sq.] that the same was formerly the case among the 
Battas and in Nias). Hagen, Die Orang Kubu auf Sumatra, p. 164 
(Orang Mamaq). Moszkowski, Auf neuen Wegen durch Sumatra, 
’ p. 40 (Orang Akit ; if divorce occurs at all, it is extremely rare). 
Hollander-van Eck, Handleiding bij de beoefening der land- en 
volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Oost-Indié, i. 615; v. Rosenberg, Der 
malayische Ayrchipel, p. 199 (Mentawi Islanders). Riedel, De 
sluik- en hvoesharige vassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, p. 206 
(Watubela Islanders). Arzaga, quoted by Mozo, Noticio histérico 
natural de los gloriosos triumphos por los veligiosos del orden de N.P.S. 
Agustin en las tslas Philipinas, p. 1g (Italons of Luzon). 
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is unknown or, if it occurs at all, disapproved of ;1 that the 
case is different among the Benua? and some of the Mantra? 
is due to Malay influence. Of the Lisu tribes of Kuyung 
Kai, on the Burma-China frontier, we are told that there is 
“‘ no divorce, even for a childless wife.”> Among the Moriori 
of the Chatham Islands ‘‘ there does not appear to have been 
anything equivalent to divorce, other than the neglect 
shown to the unfavoured wife when the husband was 
possessed of more than one.’’® “‘ There is no divorce among 
the Mang-bettou,”” says Mr. Burrows. “A man simply 
takes another wife when he is tired of the first.”7 Among 
the Bahuana of Congo “divorce is not known, but if a 
woman becomes very ill, she returns to her parents until 
she has recovered.’”’8 Among the Gés or Crans of Matto 
Grosso in Brazil marriage is said to be indissoluble, any 
attempt to bring about a divorce being opposed by the whole 
community.® 


1 Swettenham, ‘ Comparative Vocabulary of the Dialects of some 
of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, &c.,’ 
in Jour. Straits Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc. no. v. 156 (Semang of Tjoh). 
Knocker, ‘ Aborigines of Sungei Ujong,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. 
xxxvil. 293 (Orang Bukit, or Mantra). Stevens, ‘ Mittheilungen 
aus dem Frauenleben der Orang Bélendas, der Orang Djakun und 
der Orang Laut,’ in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. xxviii. 179 (Orang Laut ; 
formerly). Martin, Die Inlandstémme der Malayischen Halbinsel, 
p. 873. ~~ 

® Favre, ‘ Account of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan 
Peninsula, &c.,’ in Jour. Indian Archipelago, ii. 264, 269. Newbold, 
Account of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, ii. 408. 

3 Bourien, ‘ Wild Tribes of the Interior of the Malay Peninsula,’ 
in Trans. Ethn. Soc. London, N.S. vol. iii. 80. 

4 Martin, op. cit, p. 873. See also Stevens, in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. 
xxvili. 179, with reference to the Orang Laut, who nowadays look 
upon divorce with indifference owing to contact with Malays. 

5 Rose and Brown, ‘ Lisu (Yawyin) Tribes of the Burma-China 
Frontier,’ in Memoirs Asiatic Soc. Bengal, iii. 263. 

6 Shand, ‘Moriori People of the Chatham Islands,’ in Jour. 
Polynesian Soe. vi. 148 n.* 

? Burrows, Land of the Pigmies, p. 86. 

8 Torday and Joyce, ‘ Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Huana,’ 
in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xxxvi. 286, 

® Pohl, quoted by v. Martius, Betivdge zuy Ethnographie und 
Sprachenkunde Amertka’s, i. 290. 
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Among many uncivilised peoples divorce is said to be 
rare or marriage, as a rule, to be concluded for life. This 
is the case with a great number of American tribes.1. Among 
the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego, as I was informed by Mr. 
Bridges, there had at any rate been many instances of 
husband and wife living together until separated by death. 
Among the Patagonians? and the Charruas of Uruguay? 
marriage is as a rule a union for life if there are children. 
Among the Choroti and Ashluslay, Baron Nordenskiéld 
heard only of one marriage which had been dissolved.4 If 
an Uaupés Indian takes a new wife the elder one is not 
turned away but remains the mistress of the house.5 The 
Caribs of the Antilles very rarely divorced their first wives, 
especially if they had children with them.6 Among the 


1 Azara (Voyages dans l Amérique méridionale, ii. 32, 44, 114, 132 
(Minuanes, Pampas, Mbayas, Payaguas). do Prado, ‘ Historia dos 
‘Indios Cavalleiros, da Nacgdéo Gnaycurt,’ in O Pairiola, 1814, no. iv. 
21; v. Martius, op. cit. p. 233 (Guaycuris ; statements of an opposite 
character, however, are made by Lozano, Descripcion chorographica 
del terveno de las Provincias del Gran Chaco, Gualamba, p. 70, and 
Sanchez Labrador, El Paraguay Caiélico, ii. 24). v. Koenigswald, 
‘ Die Cayuas,’ in Globus, xciti. 381. Waitz, op. cit. iii. 391 (Macusis). 
Pelleprat, Relation des missions des PP. de la Compagnie de Jesus 
dans les Isles, et dans la terve ferme de  Amerique Meridionale, ii. 60 
(Indians of French Guiana). Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i. 465 
(Tepehuane). Dunbar, ‘ Pawnee Indians,’ in Magazine of American 
History, iv. 267; Grinnell, ‘Marriage among the Pawnees,’ in 
American Anthropologisi, iv. 280. Bossu, Travels through that Part 
of North America formerly calied Louisiana, i. 128, 231 (Illinois, 
Alibamu). Marston, ‘ Letter to Jedidiah Morse,’ in Emma Helen 
Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley and Region of the 
Great Lakes, ii. 167 (Sauk and Foxes). Ashe, Travels in America, 
p. 249 (Shawnee). Keating, Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
of St. Peter's River, ii. 157 (Ojibway). Mackenzie, Voyages from 
Montreal to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, p. cxxili. (Chipewyan). 
Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, i. 241 
(Chinook). 

* Falkner, Description of Patagonia, p. 126. 

3 Azara, op. cit. it. 23. 

« Nordenskiéld, Indianliv i El Gran Chaco (Syd-Amerika), p. 83. 

5 Wallace, Travels on the Amazon, p. 497. 

® de Poincy, Histoire naturelle et movale des Iles Antilles de 
V Amérique, p. 545. 
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Mosquito Indians, although either man or woman can leave 
each other at choice, the constancy of married life “is 
about on a par with that of any other people, Europeans 
included.’’! Among the Natchez, according to Le Page du 
Pratz, separation between man and wife was so rare that 
during the eight years he lived in their neighbourhood he 
knew but one instance of it.2. The Iroquois in ancient times 
regarded separation as discreditable to both man and 
woman, hence it was not frequently practised. Speaking 
of some tribes on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, 
Harmon observes that if man and wife part they generally 
after a few days’ absence come together again. Among 
the Naudowessies, in the region of the Great Lakes, divorce 
is so rare that Carver had no opportunity of learning how 
it was accomplished. Among the Californian Wintun it 
is very uncommon for a man to expel his wife; “in a 
moment of passion he may strike her dead, or . . . ignomini- 
ously slink away with another, but the idea of divorcing 
and sending away a wife does not occur to him.’’* The 
Greenlanders seldom repudiated wives with whom they had 
children ;? and Dalager says of those of Frederikshaab that 
if man and wife had been married for some years and had 
offspring together they never separated.§ Parry states 
that among the Eskimo of the Melville Peninsula the men 
sometimes repudiate their wives without ceremony in case 
of real or supposed bad behaviour, but that this does not 
often occur.® 


1 Bell, Tangweera, p. 261 sq. 

2 Le Page du Pratz, History of Louisiana, p. 343. 

3 Morgan, League of the Iroquois, p. 324. 

4 Harmon, Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North 
America, P. 342. 

5 Carver, Travels through the Interior Parts of North America, 
P. 375. 

6 Powers, Tribes of California, p. 239. 

7 Cranz, History of Greenland, i. 148. Cf. Holm, ‘ Konebaads- 
Expeditionen til Grgnlands @stkyst,’ in Geografisk Tidskrift, viii. 
go sqq. (Angmagsalik). 

8 Dalager, Grénlandske Relationer, p. 8. 

® Parry, Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a Northe 
West Passage, p. 528. 
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Of several peoples belonging to the former Russian empire 
we are told that their marriages as a rule lasted for life.} 
Among the Koryak, for instance, divorces are very rare.? 
Among the uncivilised tribes of India the marriage tie is 
generally loose, but among some of them divorce is said 
toberare. This is the case with the Chukmas of Chittagong 3 
and various tribes in Assam, such as the Nagas, the Mikirs,® 
the Kukis,* and the Hajongs inhabiting the southern slope 
of the Garo Hills.?, The Garos, according to Colonel Dalton, 
“will not hastily make engagements, because, when they 
do make them, they intend to keep them.”8 Dr. Bunker 
informed me that among the Karens of Burma separations, 
save by death, are rare. Among the Nayars, although a 
husband or wife may effect divorce at any time, more than 
ninety per cent. of the marriages are said to remain undis- 
solved.? In many of the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
even where divorce may be readily obtained, it is rarely 
practised.° The Bontoc Igorot say that “ they never knew 
a man and woman to separate if a child was born to the 
pair and it lived and they had recognised themselves 
married,”11._ Among the savages of Formosa the relationship 
between husband and wife seems in nearly all cases to 
continue until death, although divorce is possible with the 


1 Sauer, Expedition to the Northern Parts of Russia performed by 
Joseph Billings, p. 129 (Yakut). Georgi, Beschreibung alley Nationen 
des vussischen Reichs, p. 42 (Chuvash, Votyak, Cheremiss, Mordvin, 
Vogul). v. Haxthausen, Transcaucasia, p. 404 (Ossetes). 

2 Jochelson, Koryak, p. 747. 

3 Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, p. 187. 

4 Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 97. 

5 Stack, Mikirs, p. 20. 

§ Soppitt, Short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes, p. 15. 

7 Endle, Kachdris, p. 86. See also ibid. pp. 85, 89, 95 (Rabhas, 
Morans, Ahom Chutiyas). 

8 Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 68. 

® Kannan Nayar, ‘Matrimonial Customs of the Nayars,’ in 
Malabar Quarterly Review, vii. 190 sq. Cf. supra iii. 140. 

10 Crawfurd, op. cit. i. 78. Tanern, ‘ Ceram,’ in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. 
xlv. 172. Blumentritt, Versuch einer Ethnographie dey Philippinen, 
p. 41 (Catalanganes). 

4 Jenks, Bontoc Igorot, p. 60. 
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consent of the tribe.1_ In certain parts of New Guinea,? in 
the island of Mabuiag in Torres Straits, among some of the 
natives of the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain,* and among 
some Solomon Islanders® divorce seems to be, or to have 
been, rare. Among the Maori the majority of marriages 
were apparently lifelong.* In Tonga, according to Mariner 
more than half of the number of married women were 
parted from their husbands only by death ;’ and in Tahiti 
the birth of children generally prevented the dissolution of 
marriage.6 Speaking of marriage among the Austrahan 
aborigines, Dr. Malinowski observes that ‘it is impossible 
to find a direct answer in the evidence to the question 
whether the general rule was duration for life, or whether, 
after the wife became useless both sexually and economically, 
she was repudiated’; but his discussion of the subject is 
rather in favour of the former alternative.® Ofsome Queens- 
land natives, the Kabi and Wakka, Mr. Mathew states that 
“the conjugal band generally held out for a lifetime.’’!® 
Among some of the Bushmen divorce is said to be rare}! 


1 Davidson, Island of Formosa Past and Present, p. 583. Miiller, 
‘ Uber die Wildenstamme der Insel Formosa,’ in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. 
xlii. 230. 

2 Lawes, ‘ Notes on New Guinea and its Inhabitants,’ in Proceed. 
Roy. Geo. Soc. N.S. ii. 614 (Port Moresby and Hood Bay). Bink, 
in Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. Paris, ser. iii. vol. xi. 397 (Geelvink Bay). 

* Rivers, in Reports of the Cambridge Anthyopological Expedition 
to Torves Straits, v. 246. 

4 Hahl, ‘ Ueber die Rechtsanschauungen der Eingeborenen eines 
Theiles der Blanchebucht und des Innern der Gazelle Halbinsel,’ in 
Nachrichten tiber Kaiser Wilhelms-Land und den Bismarck-Archipel, 
1897, p. 77. Cf. Pfeil, Studien und Beobachtungen aus der Siidsee, 
p. 30 (natives of the Bismarck Archipelago). 

5 Elton, ‘Notes on Natives of the Solomon Islands,’ in Jour. 
Anthr. Inst. xvii. 95. 

§ Dieffenbach, Travels in New Zealand, ii. 40. Tregear, The 
Maori Race, p. 297. 

7 Mariner, Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, ii. 167. 

8 Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie dey Naturvélker, vi. 129. 

® Malinowski, The Family among the Australian Aborigines, p. 65. 

10 Mathew, Two Representative Tribes of Queensland, p. 153. 
% Kaufmann, ‘Die Auin,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xxiii. 
157. See also Trenk, ‘Die Buschleute der Namib,’ ibid. xxiii. 168. 
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Of the Kafirs we are told that ‘‘ the least cause may lead to 
divorce” ;} but various writers assert that divorces do not 
frequently occur or are even very rare among them,? and 
Mr. Cousins informed me that among the Cis-Natalian 
Kafirs marriage in the majority of cases was contracted 
for life. Separation between man and wife is infrequent 
among the Wafipa,® the Madi tribe,4 the Southern Galla,5 
and the Masai.6 Mr. Hollis even states that divorce is 
almost unknown among the Masai ;7 and the same is said 
to be the case among the Banyankole or Bahima.6 Among 
the Warega of Congo divorce, although very frequent at 
present, formerly occurred only in quite exceptional circum- 
stances.® We shall soon find that among many of the 
simpler peoples marriage can be dissolved only on certain 
conditions which must make it in the majority of instances 
a lifelong union. 

On the other hand there are also many tribes in which 
divorce is said to be of frequent occurrence or marriage 
often of very short duration.!® Father Chomé states that 


1 Kidd, The Essential Kafir, p. 226. 

2 Alberti, De Kaffers aan de Zuidkust van Afrika, p. 140. Lichten- 
stein, Tyavels in Southern Afvica, i. 264. Maclean, Compendium of 
Kafir Laws and Customs, p. 70. Nauhaus, ‘ Familienleben, Heiraths- 
gebréuche und Erbrecht der Kaffern,’ in Verhandl. Berliner Gesellsch. 
Anthr. 1882, p. 210. 

3 Fromm, ‘ Ufipa,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xxv. 98. 

4 Felkin, ‘ Notes on the Madi or Moru Tribe of Central Africa,’ in 
Proceed. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xii. 322. 

5 Wakefield, ‘ Marriage Customs of the Southern Gallas,’ in Folk- 
Lore, xviii. 324. 

6 Merker, Die Masai, p. 50. 

7 Hollis, ‘Note on the Masai System of Relationship,’ in Jour. 
Roy. Anthy. Inst. x1. 481. See also Idem, Masai, p. 304 n. I. 

® Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 114. 

§ Dethaise, Les Warega, pp. 171, 183. 

10 Keane, ‘On the Botocudos,’.in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xiii. 206. 
Kumlien, Contributions to the Natural History of Arctic America, 
p. 17 (Eskimo). Miss Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 104 (Ainu). 
Lanfer, ‘ Preliminary Notes on Explorations among the Amoor 
Tribes,’ in American Anthropologist, N.S. ii. 321 (Gold). Jellinghans, 
‘ Sagen, Sitten nnd Gebrauche der Munda-Kolhs in Chota Nagpore,’ 
in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. iii. 370. Yule, ‘Notes on the Kasia Hills,’ 

fer 
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among the Chiriguanos of Bolivia married people usually 
‘remained together for two years, after which time the 
husband settled down in another village and took a new 
wife.1 Among the Creeks marriage was considered “ only 
as a temporary convenience, not binding on the parties 
more than one year,” the consequence being that a large 
_ portion of the old and middle-aged men had had many 
’ different wives and that their children, scattered around the 
country, were unknown to them.? Among the Eskimo of 
the Ungava district ‘it is seldom that a man keeps a wife 
for a number of years,”’ and only in rare instances the pair 
remain together for life? Many a Kalmuck changes his 
wife two or three or four times within a short period.4 
Among the Yendalins of Indo-China it is rare for any 
woman to arrive at middle age without having a family by 
two or more husbands.6 With the Koravas—a tribe of 
vagabonds, thieves, quack doctors, and fortune-tellers, 
who are scattered all over India—a woman who has had 
seven husbands, whether she lost them by death or by 
divorce, is much esteemed and takes the lead in marriages 


in Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. xiii. pt. ii. 624; Gurdon, Khasis, 
p. 79. Raffles, History of Java, i. 357. Hagen, op. cit. p. 133 
(Kubusof Sumatra). Moszkowski, Auf neuen Wegen durch Sumatra, 
p. 106 (Sakai). Idem, ‘Die Vélkerstamme am Mamberamo in 
Hollandisch-Neuguinea und auf den vorgelagerten Inseln,’ in 
Zetischy. f. Ethnol. xliii. 339. Safford, ‘Guam and its People,’ 
in American Anthropologist, N.S. iv. 716. Dahlgren, ‘Om Palau- 
Oarna,’ in Ymer, iv. 328 (Pelew Islanders). Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exploving Expedition, v. 101 (Kingsmill Islanders). 
Turner, Samoa, p. 97. Burton, First Footsteps in East Africa, 
p. 122 (Somal). Delafosse, ‘Les Agni,’ in L’ Anthropologie, iv. 429. 
‘Negersitten,’ in Das Ausland, liv. 1027 (Negroes of Bondo). 
Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Afvica, ii. 197. 
Zoller, Das Togoland und die Sklavenkiiste, p. 180 (natives of the 
Povo countries). Torday and Joyce, ‘ Notes on the Ethnography 
of the Ba-Mbala,’ in Jour. Anthy. Inst. xxxv. 411. 

1 Chomé, ‘Dritter Brief an Rev. Patrem Vanthiennen,’ in 
Stoecklcin, Dey Neue Welt-Bott, vol. iv. pt. xxix. 72. 

* Schoolcraft, Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge, v. 272 sq. 

% Turner, in dan, Rep, Buy. Ethnol. xi. 188 sq. 

4 Bergmann, Nomadische Streifereien unter den Kalmiiken, iii. 152. 

5 Colquhoun, diongst the Shans, p. 75. 
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and religious ceremonies generally.1_ The Maldive Islanders 
are said to be so fond of change that many a man marries 
and divorces the same woman three or four times in the 
course of his life.2 Among some of the Dyaks there are 
few middle-aged men who have not had several wives, and 
instances have been known of young women of seventeen 
or eighteen who had already lived with three or four hus- 
bands. Speaking of the Southern Massim of British New 
Guinea, Professor Seligman says “there is no doubt that 
formerly many perfectly valid marriages lasted only a 
short time, being dissolved by mutual agreement or without 
any strong opposition, and where government and mis- 
sionary influence has not been exerted this is still the 
case.”’* Among the Kiwai Papuans many men have had 
some twenty wives in the course of their lives.5 In Nauru, 
one of the Marshall Islands, Senfft knew a man, at most 
twenty-four years of age, who had already had eleven 
wives; some of them had deserted him and others had 
been divorced by him. Sometimes it is the young people 
who are said to be particularly addicted to divorce.’ 
Among certain American Eskimo “‘a great many changes 
take place before a permanent choice is made,’”’ whereas 
“a union once apparently settled between parties grown up 
is rarely dissolved.’’® Among the Chukchee the marriage 
tie is broken very easily, and for a variety of reasons, 
advanced by either the wife’s or the husband’s family ; 
but if a couple have lived together for a year or a year and 
a half it is no longer regarded as proper for the husband’s 
family to send the wife back.® 

1 Gait, Census of India, 1911, vol. i. (India) Report, p. 245. 

2 Rosset, ‘On the Maldive Islands,’ in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xvi. 160. 

3 St. John, ‘ Wild Tribes of the North-West Coast of Borneo,’ 
in Trans. Ethn. Soc. London, NS. ii. 237. 

* Seligman, Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 510. 

5 Landtman, Nya Guinea farden, p. 81. 

® Senfft, ‘ Die Insel Nauru,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. ix. 106. 

7 Cardis, Las Misiones Franciscanas entre los infieles de Bolivia, 
Pp. 254 (Matacos). 

8 Simpson, quoted with approval by Murdoch, ‘ Ethnological 
Results of the Point Barrow Expedition,’ in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. 
ix. 412, § Bogoras, Chukchee, p. 597. 
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Owing to the defective character of the information at 
our disposal it is impossible to say anything definite about 
the comparative prevalence of lifelong unions and of divorce 
among the lower races in general, or about the duration of 
marriage at the different grades of economic culture com- 
pared with one another. But the durability of marriage 
among some of the lower hunters and incipient agriculturists 
is certainly very striking.+ 

Somewhat more definite than the information we possess 
of the actual prevalence of divorce among the simpler 
peoples are the statements as to the circumstances in which 
their customs allow it to be practised. Among a large 
number of tribes the husband is said to be able to dissolve 
the marriage at will or on the shghtest grounds or pretexts, 
and in the majority of these cases a similar nght is granted 
to the wife. This is borne out by my own materials as well 
as by the figures given by Messrs. Hobhouse, Wheeler, and 
Ginsberg.? Of certain tribes we are only told explicitly 
that the wife can leave at will. In some, or most, of these 
tribes the husband presumably possesses the same power ; 3 
but this is not the case among all of them. 

Among the Jibaros of Ecuador the husband is said to be 
at hberty not only to repudiate but to kill his wife ;4 the 
Apache warrior may at any time dissolve his marriage ; 5 
and among the Caribs of the Lesser Antilles, while a married 


1 See also Schmidt, Die Stellung der Pygmdenviélker in der Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte des Menschen, p. 162. 

* Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Giusberg, Material Culture and Social 
Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, p. 164 sq. Out of 271} cases of 
divorce there are 61} in which divorce is at the will of the husband 
and 1314 which are classed under the heading “ divorce at will of 
the parties.’”” The latter include cases in which divorce is said to 
be simple, easy, or frequent ; cases in which the only condition to 
be observed is the repayment of the bride price, unless we are 
specially told that the price is so heavy as to make divorce difficult ; 
cases in which incompatibility, neglect, or ill-treatment on either 
side is sufficient to break the union; and cases of mutual consent 
(zbid. p. 146 sq.). The last-mentioned cases are not very numerous. 

3 Cf. ibid. p. 147. 

4 Rivet, ‘Les Indiens Jibaros,’ in L’Anthropologie, xviii. 608. 

5 Cremony, Life among the Apaches, p. 249. 
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man could abandon his wife at will, the latter could leave 
her husband only with his consent.1_ But the general custom 
of the American Indians seems to have been that the 
marriage tie could be broken with the greatest facility by 
either party.2, Among the Pima Indians of Arizona the 
woman usually took the initiative, by either going to the 
home of her parents or going away with another man.® 
Among the Guarayos of Bolivia it was nearly always 
the wife who abandoned her husband.4 Among the 
Witoto and Boro of the North-West Amazons a man who 
divorces his wife lays himself open to severe tribal censure 
should the consensus of opinion be that he had no good 


1 Du Tertre, Histoive génévale des Antilles, li. 379. Among the 
Sauk and Foxes a deserted husband could oblige his wife to return 
to him if he pleased (Forsyth, ‘Account of the Manners and Customs 
of the Sauk and Fox Nations of Indians Tradition,’ in Emma Helen 
Blair, op. cit. ii. 215). 

2 Lozano, op. cit. p. 70; Charlevoix, History of Paraguay, i. 91 sq. ; 
Sanchez Labrador, op. cit. ii. 24; do Prado, in O Patriota, 1814, 
no. iv. 21 (Guaycurtis), Kohler, Pater Florian Baucke, p. 316 
(Mocobis). Azara, op. cit. ii. 93 (Guanas). Church, Aborigines of 
South America, p.106 sq. (Mojos of South-West Amazonia). von den 
Steinen, Unter den Naturvélhern Zentral-Brasiliens, p. 332 (Bakairi). 
Bell, op. cit. p. 261 (Mosquito Indians). Bossu, op. cit. i. 128 
(Illinois). Ashe, op. cit. p. 249 (Shawnee). Speck, Family Hunting 
Territories and Social Life of Various Algonkian Bands of the Ottawa 
Valley, p. 24 (Timagami band of the Ojibway; formerly). Idem, 
Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians, p. 95. Parkman, Jesuits in North 
America in the Seventeenth Century, p. xxxiv. (Hurons). Harrington, 
‘Preliminary Sketch of Lenape Culture,’ in American Anthro- 
pologist, N.S. xv. 215 (Delaware Indians). Turner, ‘ Ethnology of 
the Ungava District, Hudson Bay Territory,’ in Ann. Rep. Bur. 
Ethnol. xi. 270 (Nenenot). Lahontan, New Voyages to North 
America, ii. 453, 457 sq. (Canadian Indians). Bancroft, op. cit. 
i. 277 (Inland Columbians). Schoolcraft, op. cit. iv. 223 sq. (Bonak 
of California). McCoy, History of Baptist Indian Missions, p. 25 sq. 
Kohler, ‘Die Rechte der Urvélker Nordamerikas,’ in Zeitschr. f. 
vergl. Rechtswiss. xii. 387 sq. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians 
novth of Mexico, i. 810. 

» 8 Russell, ‘Pima Indians,’ in Ann. Rep. Bur. American Ethnol. 
xxvi. 184. 

* Cardts, op. cit. p. 72. Among the Guanas “‘ le divorce est libre 
aux deux sexes, comme tout le reste, et les femmes y sont trés- 
portées ’’ (Azara, op. cit. ii. 93). 
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reason for doing so; but “‘a woman is never blamed for 
deserting her husband, on the presumption that such 
unnatural procedure would alone be due to the fact that she 
had been not only ill-treated but grossly ill-treated by him.’’2 
Among the Eskimo divorce is practically unrestricted, 
and wives are in this respect as free to suit themselves as 
are their husbands.2 Among the Ainu “it was just 
as easy, and considered just as possible for a woman to cast 
off her husband as for a man to divorce his wife... . A 
woman might dissolve her connection with her husband for 
the reason of adultery, dislike to him, idleness, inability to 
keep the larder supplied with fish and animal food.’’8 
Among the Gold of the Amoor, on the other hand, though a 
man can send his wife back to her parents, the wife has no 
right to part from her husband. Among the Mongols a 
husband can divorce his wife at will, but a wife may also 
desert a husband who is not affectionate.5 

Among many of the tribes and low castes of India marriage 
may be dissolved at the will of the husband, but in nearly 
all such cases known to me it may also be dissolved at the 
will of the wife. In several instances it is the woman’s 


1 Whiffen, North-West Amazons, p. 166. 

* Murdoch, loc. cit. p. 411 sq. Boas, ‘ Central Eskimo,’ in inn. 
Rep. Bur. Ethnol. vi. 579. Turner, loc. ci’. p. 189 (Koksoagmiut of 
the Ungava district; ‘‘ the one who so desires leaves with little 
ceremony, but is sometimes sought for and compelled to return ”’). 
Hodge, op. cit. i. 809. Gilbertson, Some Ethical Phases of Eskimo 
Culture, p. 69 sq. 

3 Batchelor, Ainu and their Folk-Lore, Pp. 233. We are told, 
however, that the matter is settled by the eldest of the clan (Miss 
Czaplicka, op. cit. p. 104). 

‘ Laufer, in American Anthropologist, N.S. ii. 321. 

5 Prejevalsky, Mongolia, i. 70. 

° Hodgson, Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects, 
i. 402 (Kirdntis). White, Sizhim and Bhutan, p. 321. Shakespear, 
Lushet Kuki Clans, p. 52. Hutchinson, ccownt of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, p. 156 (Tipperahs). Carey and Tuck, Chin Hills, i. 210. 
Hayavadana Rao, ‘Gonds of the Eastern Ghauts,’ in Anthropos, 
v. 795. Dahmen, ‘ Paliyans, a Hill-Tribe of the Palni Hills (South 
India),’ tbid. iii. 27. Hongh, Letters on the Climate, Inhabitants, 
Productions, &c. of the Neilgherries, p. 108; Ward, in Grigg, Manual 
of the Nilagiri District, Appendix, p. xxvii. (Kotas). Cox, Madras 
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right to desert her husband at pleasure that is particularly 
mentioned! Among the Badagas of the Nilgiris, for 
example, a woman “can change husbands as often as she 
pleases by a simple system of divorce ’’ ;? and among the 
Irulas, living in the same neighbourhood, the option of 
remaining in union or of separating is expressly said to rest 
principally with the wife. Among many tribes in the Indian 
Archipelago and the islands of the Pacific Ocean the marriage 
bond may be severed at the will of either party.4. Sometimes, 


Disivict Manuals : North Arcot, i. 235 (Paraiyans, the agricultural 
labourers of the Tamil districts of North Arcot), 250 (Yandadis). 
Nelson, Madura Country, ii. 51 (Kallans). Kannan Nayar, in 
Malabar Quarterly Review, vii. 190 sqg.; Gopal Panikkar, Malabar 
and its Folk, p. 22; Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
ii. 42 (Nayars; the last-mentioned writer, however, also says that 
marriage can be dissolved only with the consent of the elders of the 
family). Gait, op. cit. p. 245. 

1 Ward, in Grigg, op. cit. Appendix, p. Ixxvii. (Kotas). Cox, 
op. cit. i. 213 (Malaydlis of North Arcot). Nelson, op. cit. ii. 34 
(Kunnuvans in the Madura country). Gait, op. cit. p. 245. 

2 Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, i. 105. See also 
Hough, op. cit. p. 92; Ward, in Grigg, op. cit. Appendix, p. Ixxi. 

3 Harkness, Description of a Singular Race inhabiting the Neitlgherry 
Hills, p. 92. 

4 Hornaday, Two Years in the Jungle, p. 453 (Hill Dyaks). Gomes, 
Seventeen Years among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo, pp. 69, 128; Brooke 
Low, quoted by Ling Roth, Natives of Savawak, i. 128 (Sea Dyaks ; 
if there are no children). Hagen, Die Orang Kubu auf Sumaiva, 
p. 134; Volz, ‘Zur Kenntniss der Kubus in Siidsumatra,’ in Archiv 
f. Anthvop. N.S. vii. 104. Moszkowski, op. cit. p. 106 (Sakai of 
Sumatra). Mallat, Les Philippines, ii. 121 (Negritos of the 
Philippines ; cf. Bowring, Visit to the Philippine Islands, p. 173, 
and Mozo, op. cit. p. 108). Jenks, Bontoc Igorot, p. 69; cf. de Mas, 
Informe sobre el estado de las Islas Filipinas en 1842, ii. Poblacion, 
p. 18 (Igorot). Ibid. i. 20 (Tagals at the time of the arrival of the 
Spaniards). Worcester, Philippine Islands and theiy People, p. 108 
Tagbanuas of Palawan). Bink, in Bull. Soc. d'Anthy. Paris, 
ser. ili. xi. 397 (natives of Dorey) ; Moszkowski, ‘ Die Vélkerstamme 
am Mamberamo in Hollandisch-Neuguinea,’ in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. 
xlili. 339; Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, p. 167; Guise, 
“On the Tribes inhabiting the month of the Wanigela River, New 
Guinea,’ in Jour. Anthr. Inst. xxviii. 209 (the wife may desert a 
husband who is distastefnl to her); Williamson, ‘Some unrecorded 
Customs of the Mekeo People of British New Gyinea,’ in Jour. Roy. 
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though rarely, only the husband’s right of sending away his 
wife whenever he pleases is spoken of ;1 and in Samoa a 
husband can dissolve the marriage without the consent of 
the wife, although the wife cannot do so without the consent 
of the husband, unless she be his superior in rank. Among 
the Mekeo people of British New Guinea,? and in various 
Melanesian islands, * where divorce is easily effected by either 
husband or wife, it is easier for the former than for the 
latter ; but among the Sakai of Sumatra the reverse is the 
case,® and among the Inland Papuans of Dutch New Guinea® 


Anthy. Inst. xliii. 277; Idem, Mafulu Mountain People of British 
New Guinea, p. 174 (though formal divorce or separation does not 
exist, a dissatisfied husband or wife can easily dissolve the marriage) ; 
Vetter, ‘ Papuanische Rechtsverh4ltnisse, wie solche namenthch bei 
den Jabim beobachtet wurden,’ in Nachrichten iiber Kaiser Wilhelms- 
Land und den Bismarck-Archipel, 1897, p. 91 (as among the Mafulu). 
Parkinson, Dveissig Jahve in der Siidsee, p. 267 (natives of New 
Hanover and New Ireland). Hahl, loc. cit. p. 77 (some natives of 
the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain; cf. Schnee, Bilder aus der 
Stidsee, p. 99). Codrington, Melanesians, p. 244. Christian, 
Caroline Islands, p. 73 (natives of Ponapé). Senfit, ‘ Die Marshall- 
Insulaner,’ in Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdlinisse von eingebovrenen V dlkern 
in Afrika und Ozeanien, p. 436; Idem, ‘ Die Insel Nauru,’ in Mittheil. 
Deutsch. Schutegeb. ix. 106. Waitz-Gerland, op. cit. vol. v. pt. ii. 
106 sq. (Ladrone Islanders). Jarves, History of the Hawaiian Islands, 
p. 42; Lisiansky, Voyage round the World, p. 127 sq. (Hawaians). 
Mangeret, Mgr Bataillon et les missions de l’Océanie Centrale, i. 243 
(natives of Futuna). Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. 256; Turnbull, 
Voyage round the World, p. 338 (Tahitians). Geiseler, Die Oster- 
Insel, p. 29 sq. (Easter Islanders). 

1 vy, Brenner, Besuch bei den Kannibalen Sumatras, p. 250 (Battas ; 
according to Junghuhn [Die Batialander auf Sumaiyva, ii. 134), the 
wife can also dissolve the marriage, but the payment which has to 
be made to the divorced husband makes it difficult or almost 
impossible for her to avail herself of this right). Kubary, ‘ Die 
Palau-Inseln in der Siidsee,’ in Jour. d. Museum Godeffroy, iv. 54 
(if the wife is poor). Burger, Die Niisten- und Bergudlker dev Gazelle- 
halbinsel, p. 55 (mountaineers of the Gazelle Peninsula of New 
Britain). Mariner, op. cit. ii. 173 (Tonga Islanders). 

2 v. Biilow, ‘ Die Eliegesetze der Samoaner,’ in Globus, lxxiii. 185. 

3 Williamson, in Jour. Roy. Anthy. Inst. xlili. 277 sq. 

4 Codrington, op. cit. p. 244. 

5 Moszkowski, Auf neuen Wegen durch Sumatra, p. 106. 

8 Idem, in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. xliii. 339. 
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and the Mafulu mountain people of British New Guinea? it 
is also mostly the wife who leaves the husband. Among 
the Australian natives marriage is looked upon as a 
privilege acquired by the man and as an obligation binding 
on the woman.? It seems that the husband is generally 
allowed to send away his wife at pleasure,® although this is 
not a rule which is quite withont exceptions ;4 but I am 
aware of no case in which the wife can dissolve the marriage 
at will, unless it be by eloping with another man.§ 

Among many African peoples—apart from those having 
Muhammadan law—a man can repudiate his wife whenever 
he pleases,* and of some of them it is expressly said that the 
corresponding right is denied the wife.? In Madagascar, 
where the man was generally at perfect liberty to divorce 
his wife, the latter could only in rare cases claim divorce ; 
but she could separate from her husband without being 
permitted to marry anybody else. Among the Herero 
a man may at any time send away his wife; but the wife 
can also desert her husband, and although he in theory is 


1 Williamson, Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea, 
p. 174. 2 See Malinowski, op. cit. p. 62 sq. 

3 See, e.g., Beveridge, Aborigines of Victoria and Riverina, p. 22; 
Hill and Thornton, Notes on the Aborigines of New South Wales, p. 7. 

4 See infra, p. 287 sq. 5 See supra, il. 324 sqq. 

8 Schinz, Deutsch-Siid-West-Afrika, p. 311 (Ovambo). Decle, 
Three Years in Savage Africa, p. 233 (natives of the Portuguese 
Zambesi). Fraser, Winning a Primitive People, p. 155 (Tumbuka 
of British Central Africa), Baumann, Durch Massailand zur 
Nilquelle, p. 190 (Wanyaturu). Tessmann, Die Pangwe, ii. 263. 
Sarbah, Fanti Customary Laws, p. 52; Connolly, ‘ Social Life in 
Fanti-Land,’ in Jour. Anthy. Inst. xxvi. 145. Torday and Joyce, 
‘ Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Mbala,’ in Jour. Anthr. Inst. 
xXxxv. 411. Iidem, ‘ Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Yaka,’ 
ibid. xxxvi. 45. Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo, ii. 676 
(anless the wife has borne two or more children to her husband ; 
see infra, p. 288). de Espinosa, Guanches of Tenerife, p. 35. 

™ Magyar, Reisen in Siid-Afvika, p. 284 (Kimbunda). Decle, 
op. cit. p. 160 (Matabele). Kraft, ‘Die Wapokomo,’ in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 287 sg. Desoignies, ‘ Die Msalala,’ ibid. p. 274. Nassau, 
Fetichism in West Africa, p. 10 (‘‘ marriage can be dissolved by 
divorce at almost any time, and for almost any reason, by the man— 
by a woman rarely ”). ‘ 

8 Grandidier, Ethnographie de Madagascar, ii. 230, 231, 236. 
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entitled to fetch her back he does not avail himself of this 
right in practice.1 Among the Bogos of North-Eastern 
Africa the ordinary divorce depends on the free decision of 
the husband ; but if the wife three times runs away to her 
father’s house, he can no longer claim her back and she is at 
liberty to marry again.? In Africa, also, the same right to 
dissolve the marriage at will as belongs to the husband is 
frequently granted to the wife ;3 and in various cases her 
right'to divorce herself is particularly emphasised,‘ whilst 


1 Brincker, ‘ Charakter, Sitten und Gebrauche speciell der Bantu 
Deutsch-Siidwestafrikas,’ in Mittheil. d. Seminars f. ovientalische 
Sprachen an der Universitat zu Berlin, vol. iti. pt. iii. 85. Kohler, 
‘Das Recht der Herero,’ in Zettschy. f. vergl. Rechtswiss. xiv. 302. 

2 Munzinger, Ueber die Sitten und das Recht der Bogos, pp. 60, 61, 64. 

3 Theal, Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa south of the 
Zambesi, p. 47 (Bushmen; “any disagreement was sufficient to 
cause the separation of the man and woman’’). Le Vaillant, 
Travels from the Cape of Good-Hope, into the Interior Parts of Africa, 
ii. 69 sq. (Hottentots). Stow, Native Races of South Africa, p. 260 
(Mountain Damara). Richter, ‘Der Bezirk Bukoba,’ in Mittheil. 
Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xii. 85. Baumann, Usambara, p. 47 sq. (natives 
of the Tanga coast). Volkens, Der Kilimandscharo, p. 252 
(Wadshagga). New, Life, Wanderings, Gc. in Eastern Africa, 
p. 120 (Wanika). Condon, ‘ Contribution to the Ethnography of 
the Basoga-Batamba, Uganda Protectorate,’ in Anthropos, vi. 372; 
Avon, ‘ Vie sociale des Wabende au Tanganika,’ ibid. x.—xi. 102. 
Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien, p. 489 (Kundama). Tellier, 
‘Kreis Kita, Franzésischer Sudan,’ in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 156. 
Clozel and Villamur, Les coutumes indigénes de la Cédte d'Ivoire, 
p. 103 (Baoulé). Delafosse, ‘ Les Agni,’ in L’Anthropologie, iv. 429. 
Ruelle, ‘Notes sur quelques populations noires du 2° territoire 
militaire de l’Afrique occidentale francaise,’ ibid. xv. 662 (Lobi). 
Poupon, Etude ethnographique des Baya de la circonscription du 
M’Bimou,’ ibid. xxvi. 127. Torday and Joyce, Les Bushongo, . 
pp. 114, 116. Delhaise, Les Wavega, p. 183. WHutereau, Notes 
sur la Vie familiale et juridique de quelques populations du Congo 
Beige, p. 4 (Batua). 

‘ Dundas, ‘Wawanga and other Tribes of the Elgon District, 
British East Africa,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xliii. 55. Roscoe, 
Northern Bantu, p. 211 (Basoga). Cunningham, Uganda and its 
Peoples, pp. 140 (Bavuma), 266 (Bakonjo, inhabiting the slopes of 
Mount Ruwenzori). Hobley, Eastern Uganda, p. 29 (Nilotic Kavi- 
rondo). Talbot, ‘Buduma of Lake Chad,’ in Jour. Roy. Anthr. 
Inst. xli. 247. Cruickshank, of. cit. ii. 197 sq. (Gold Coast natives). 
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in some of them the husband evidently is not equally free 
to effect a divorce.1 Among the Bakene, a Bantu tribe of 
Busoga, the bride holds the right to break off the marriage 
and refuse to remain with the man, should she during the 
first four to ten days discover any reason for disliking him.? 
In Garenganze in Central Africa a wife “may leave her 
husband at any time, if she cares to do so.’’? In the Nouaer 
tribes in the Upper Nile basin, should the wife be unhappy 
and unable to live with her husband, she goes to her parents 
or her nearest relative ; and in case her husband refuses 
to support her she is given in marriage to another. Among 
the Cross River natives, if husband and wife disagree and 
perhaps come to blows and the latter runs away to another 
man, she cannot be forced to return, but the first husband 
must be repaid all his courting expenses.5 We shall subse- 
quently see that, especially where a price has been paid for 
the bride, the liberty to dissolve the marriage tie is fre- 
quently restricted by the economic loss suffered by the party 
who dissolves it or, if the wife deserts her husband, by her 
family.® 

The liberty may also in other respects be less than it 
appears to be. In Tonga, where a man divorced his wife 
by simply telling her that she might go,” and in Hawaii, 
where either party could separate at will,* it was considered 
disgraceful to separate after the marriage had lasted for 
some time.® Among the Ka4firs of the Hindu-Kush, 
“although divorce is theoretically simple, and usually is 
so in practice, yet with well-born wives the woman’s family 
and public opinion have sometimes to be considered. . . . 
If the husband simply tired of her and wanted to get rid of 
her out of the village, there might be obstacles raised by 


1 Baumstark, ‘Die Warangi,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. 
xiii. 54. O'Sullivan, ‘Dinka Laws and Customs,’ in Jour. Roy. 
Anthr. Inst. xl. 182. 

2 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 150. 3 Arnot, Garenganze, p. 194. 

4 Petherick, Travels in Central Africa, i. 320. 

® Partridge, Cross River Natives, p. 255 sq. ° Infra, pp. 293-295. 

7 Mariner, op. cit. ii. 173. 8 Jarves, op. cit. p. 42. 

® West, Ten Years in South-Central Polynesia, p. 270 (Tonga). 
Jatves, op. cit. p. 43 (Hawai). 
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her family against his doing so.”! Among the Muduvars 
of South India, though “in theory a man may divorce his 
wife at will, ... it is scarcely etiquette to do so, except 
for infidelity, or in the case of incompatibility of temper ”’ ; 
on the other hand, ‘‘'a woman cannot divorce her husband 
at all in theory, but she can make his life so unbearable 
that he gladly allows her to palm herself off on somebody 
else.”’2. Divorce is thus in some cases easier in theory than 
in practice, but in other cases easier in practice than in 
theory. To the latter cases also belong those in which 
divorce can be effected “on the slightest pretext.” We 
thus gradually pass to peoples whose customs permit 
divorce only under certain conditions, apart from such- 
economic measures as the forfeiture or the returning of the 
bride price or the payment of a fine. 

Among many of the simpler peoples marriage can only be 
dissolved by mutual consent, unless it be for some very 
cogent reason, or one of the parties cannot effect divorce 
against the will of the other; and although in such cases 
the husband’s consent is probably more often required than 
the wife’s, there are also many cases in which the wife’s 
wishes have to be consulted. Among the Santals divorce 
is said to be easy, but cannot take place without the consent 
of both husband and wife. Although divorce is common 
among the Khasis, the rule is that both parties must agree.5 
Among the Garos divorce is permitted when the husband 
and wife disagree and the separation is by mutual consent, 
when either party is guilty of adultery, or when either the 
husband or the wife refuses to work for the support of the 


1 Scott Robertson, Kédjirs of the Hindu-Kush, p. 536 sq. 

2 Thurston, op. cit. v. 94. 

3 Wilken, Over de verwantschap en het huwelijks- en erfrecht bij 
de volken van het maleische vas, p. 54 (Timorese). Bourien, in Trans. 
Ethn. Soc. London, N.S. ii. 80 (Mantra). Lewin, Wild Races of 
South-Eastern India, p. 194 (Toungtha). Cunningham, ‘ Notes on 
Moorcroft’s Travels in Ladakh,’ in Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 
vol. xiii. pt. i. 204. See also Post, Grundriss dey ethnologischen 
Jurisprudengz, ii. 118. 

* Hertel, Indisk Hjyemmemission blandt Santalerne, p. 83 sq. 

5 Gurdon, op. cit. p. 79. 
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household.1 In the Nicobar Islands, according to Mr. 
Lowis, divorce is effected simply by mutual consent when 
there are no children, whereas, when there are children, it 
is a matter for arbitration.2 Among the Warangi of the 
former German East Africa a wife who is tired of her husband 
can return to her father’s house, but no wife can be compelled 
to leave her husband against her will.® 

The birth of a child may make the marriage indissoluble. 
Among the Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, if the 
wife does not become a mother within a reasonable time, the 
couple are justified in separating; ‘“‘ but when once a 
child is born to them, even should the child die or be put to 
death, they are considered to be bound to each other for 
life.”4 So also among the Illinois a man could not separate 
from his wife when he had had children by her.6 The Red 
Karens in Indo-China allow divorce if there are no children ; 
“but should there be one child, the parents are not permitted 
to separate.”® Among the Mikirs ‘‘divorce is rare, but 
permissible if there is no offspring, or if the girl goes home 
after marriage and refuses to return to her husband.’ 
Among the Kukis, “if a woman has a son by her husband, 
the marriage is indissoluble,” although if they do not agree 
and have no son the husband can cast off his wife and take 
another.6 In the tribes of Western Victoria described by 
Mr. Dawson a man can divorce a childless wife for serious 
misconduct, though in every case the charge against her 

1 Playfair, Gavos, p. 70. 

2 Lowis, Census of India, 1911, vol. ii. (Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands), p. roo. According to Bille (Beretning om Corvetten 
Galatheas’s Reise omhving Jorden, i. 447), divorce is by mutual 
consent. Kloss says (op. cit. p. 237 sg.) that it ‘is a matter for 
the two most concerned only,’’ and that the woman as often divorces 
her husband as vice versa. According to Chopard (‘ A few Particulars 
respecting the Nicobar Islands,’ in Jour. Indian Archipelago, iii. 273), 
a man dismisses his wife for the slightest motive and takes another. 

* Baumstark, in Mittheidl. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xiii. 54. 

“ Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, p. 214. 

5 Perrot, ‘Memoir on the Manners, Customs, and Religion of 
the Savages of North America,’ in Emma Helen Blair, op. cit. i. 66 
Nn. 42. 6 Colquhonn, op. cit. p. 64. 

7 Stack, op. cit. p. 20. 8 Lewin, op. cit. p. 276. 
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must first be laid before the chiefs of his own and his wife’s 
tribes and their consent to her punishment obtained ; but 
if the wife has children she cannot be divorced. Among 
the Masai, according to Mr. Hollis, it is only barren women 
who may be divorced.2, The Nandi permit a man to divorce 
a barren wife who is a bad woman but not a wife who has 
had a child, though the husband and wife may live apart.’ 
Speaking of certain tribes along the Upper Wele and 
Bomokandi and Upper Rubi Rivers, Mr. Grenfell states 
that a woman who has borne two or more children to her 
husband cannot be divorced. 4 

We are frequently told that a man must not divorce his 
wife and a wife not separate from her husband without just 
or good cause.5 The ideas as to what constitutes such a cause 
vary among different tribes. The most generally recognised 
ground for divorce is probably adultery on the part of the 
wife. In many cases it seems to be the only, or almost the 
only, ground. On the other hand, we also hear of uncivilised 


1 Dawson, Ausivalian Aborigines, p. 33. 

2 Hollis, in Jour. Roy. Anthy. Inst. xl. 481. See, however, infra, 
Pp. 292 0. 9, 295 Nn. 

3 Idem, Nandi, p. 69. 

§ Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo, ii. 676. 

5 Charlevoix, Voyage to North-America, ii. 37 (Algonkin). Goddard, 
Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 56. Hodson, Naga Tribes of \fanipur, 
p. 97 (Tangkhuls). Best, ‘Maori Marriage Customs,’ in Trans. and 
Proceed. New Zealand Institute, xxxvi. 62. Alberti, op. cit. p. 140 
(Kafirs). 

6 Dunbar, in Magazine of American History, iv. 267; Grinnell, 
in American Anthropologist, iv. 280 (Pawnee). Perrot, loc. cit. 
p. 64 sq. (Ottawa). Soppitt, op. cit. p. 15 (Kukis). Endle, op. et, 
pp. 85 (RAbhas), 86 (Hajongs), 95 (Ahom Chutiyas). Bainbridge, 
‘ Saorigs of the Rajmahal Hills,’ in Memoirs Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 
ii. 58. Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. i. 32 (Nattn Malayans, a 
jungle tribe in the Cochin State). Riedel, op. cit. pp. 134, 263, 
325, 351, 448 (natives of Ceram, Aru Islands, Sermatta Islands, 
Babber, and Wetter, in the Indian Archipelago). Wilken, op. cit. 
Pp. 51 (natives of Buru). Reed, Negritos of Zambales, p. 61 (if a 
man divorces his wife for any other reason than desertion or un- 
faithfulness her relatives are likely to cause trouble). Trenk, in 
Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutegeb. xxiii. 168 (Namib Bushmen ; marriage 
can be dissolved only if the wife commits adultery or is barren). 
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peoples who do not consider a man justified in repudiating 
his wife on account of adultery, even though he may do so 
for some other cause. Dr. Rivers was told among the 
Todas that a man divorces his wife for two reasons only, the 
first being that she is a fool and the second that she will not 
work; whereas intercourse with another man is not 
regarded as a reason for divorce, but rather as a perfectly 
natural occurrence.1 Among the Mikirs the village council 
inflicts a fine on the man who commits adultery with 
another man’s wife ; but after the fine is paid the husband 
has to take his wife back, unless there are no children, when 
he may-refuse to do so.2 Among the Mordns of Assam 
divorce is only permitted when the wife is guilty of adultery 
with a man of lower caste-standing than her own.? In the 
island of Mabuiag in Torres Straits the chief reasons for 
divorce appear to have been sterility and infidelity, and 
sometimes incompatibility of temper was regarded as 
sufficient ground for it; but a native stated that a first 
wife could be divorced only for sterility.4 Among the 
Dinka the husband may for various causes sue for ‘‘ breaking 
of marriage,’ but his wife’s unfaithfulness is not one of 
them, provided she be willing to remain in his enclosure.® 
Among the Basuto “ sterility is the only cause of divorce 
which is not subject to litigation.”® The Herero’ and the 
Shambaa of East Africa® allow a man to divorce his wife on 
account of “repeated adultery’; whereas in some tribes 
of Sierra Leone not even continuous adultery is alone 
sufficient cause for the man driving away his wife and claim- 
ing back what he has paid for her.?~ Among the Mossi of 
the Western Sudan a husband can send back his wife to her 


1 Rivers, Todas, p. 526 sq. 2 Stack, op. cit. p. 19. 

3 Endle, op. cit. p. 8g. 

4 Rivers, in Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, v. 246. 

5 O'Sullivan, in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xl, 182. 

§ Casalis, Basutos, p.184sg. 7 Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, p. 46. 

8 Dahlgriin, ‘Heiratsgebrduche der Schambaa,’ in Mittheil. 
Deutsch. Schutegeb. xvi. 227. 

® Vergette, Certain Marriage Customs of some of the Tribes in 
the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, p. 27. 
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parents if she is thievish or lazy or, especially, if she is 
unfaithful to him, but even in the last-mentioned case his 
action is disapproved of ; ‘‘ he who repudiates his wife will 
find all doors closed for him, and he will be unable to procure 
new wives.”! Among some peoples the wife is said to have 
a right to divorce a husband who is guilty of adultery.? 

A very frequent cause of divorce is barrenness in the 
wife ;3 andit isso not only where.the husband may repudiate 
his wife at will, but also where his right of divorcing her is 
restricted. Among some peoples a childless wife is exchanged 


1 Mangin, ‘ Les Mossi,’ in Anthropos, ix. 481. 

2 Lumholtz, op. cit. i. 465 (LTepehuane of Mexico). Playfair, 
Garos, p. 70. Riedel, of. cit. pp. 134, 448 (natives of Ceram and 
Wetter). Seligman, Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 511 
(Southern Massim). Fiilleborn, Das Deutsche Njassa- und Ruwuma- 
Gebiet, p. 61 (Wamuera). 

_3 Whiffen, North-West Amazons, p. 168 (\Witoto and Boro). 
de Lodi, ‘Extrait d’une lettre au P. André d’Arezzo,’ in Annales 
de la propagation de la Foi, xvii. 415 (Botocudos). Forsyth, in 
Emma Helen Blair, op. cit. ii. 215 (Sauk and Foxes). Dixon, ‘ Notes 
on the Achomawi and Atsugewi Indians of Northern California,’ in 
American Anthropologist, N.S. x. 217. Egede, Description of Green- 
land, p. 143. Dall, Alaska and its Resources, p. 139 (Western 
Eskimo). Laufer, in American Anthropologist, N.S. ii. 321 (Gold of 
the middle portion of the Amoor). ossillon, ‘ Mceurs et coutumes 
du penple Kui, Indes Anglaises,’ in Anthropos, vii. 100 (Kandhs). 
Kloss, op. cit. p. 237 (Nicobarese). Strzoda, ‘ Die Li anf Hainan,’ 
in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. xliii. 203. Jenks, Bontoc Igorot, p. 69. Gomes, 
op. cit. p. 128 (Sea Dyaks). Seligman, op. cit. p. 511 (Southern 
Massim of British New Gninea). Trenk, in Alittheil. Deutsch. 
Schutzgeb. xxiii. 168 (Namib Bushmen). Casalis, Basutos, p. 184 sq. 
Kidd, The Essential Kafir, p. 226. Tyler, Forty Years among the 
Zulus, p. 119. v. Francois, Nama und Damara Deutsch-Sid-West- 
Afrika, p. 200 (Herero). Gouldsbnry and Sheane, Great Plateau 
of Northern Rhodesia, p. 170 (Awemba). v. Rosen, Trdskfolket, 
p- 421 (Balenge of Northern Rhodesia). Junod, Life of a South 
African Tribe, i. 188 (Thonga of South-Eastern Africa). Fiilleborn, 
op. cit. p. 350 (Konde people). Beverley, ‘Die Wagogo,’ in Stein- 
metz, op. cit. p. 210. Lang, ‘Die Waschambala,’ ibid. p. 231 
(Shambaa). Wilson and Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan, 
ii. 48 (Banyoro). Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 174 (Bagesu). 
O’Sullivan, in four. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xl. 182 (Dinka). Sarbah, 
op. cit. p. 52 (Fanti). Cruickshank, op. cit. ii. 196 (Gold Coast 
natives). Buchner, Kamerun, p. 31 (Dualla). See also Post, 
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for a marriageable sister.1 Again, the wife can effect 
divorce if the husband proves to be impotent.2, Among the 
people on the Lower Congo, if the bridegroom is unable to 
consummate the marriage it is broken off and the money 
returned, though sometimes he finds a substitute, a suitable 
young man, who is permitted to have intercourse with his 
wife ; and if a childless wife can prove that her husband is 
to blame, she can procure a divorce from him, and he then 
becomes the butt of the village wits.? 

There are other recognised grounds for divorce. A man 
may divorce his wife if she is lazy and neglects her household 
duties or other work incumbent upon her ;4 if she does not 
cook his food properly ;° if she neglects her children® or all 


Grundriss dev ethnologischen Jurisprudengz, ii. 114 sq¢.—On the other 
hand, barrenness is not recognised as sufficient ground of divorce, 
for example, among the Todas (Rivers, op. cit. p. 526), the Koita 
of British New Guinea (Seligman, op. cit. p. 80), the Xosa Kafirs 
(Kropf, Das Volk dev Xosa-Kaffern im Gstlichen Stidafrika, p. 154), 
and the Wanyamwezi (Decle, op. cit. p. 347). 

1 Koslowski, quoted by Schmidt, ‘Die Guat6,’ in Verhandl. 
Berliner Gesellsch. Anthy. 1902, p. 88. Theal, op. cit. p. 220 (Bantu 
people south of the Zambesi). Cunningham, Uganda, p. 267 
(Bakonjo). Schuster ‘Die sozialen Verhaltnisse des Banjange- 
Stammes (Kamerun),’ in Anthropos, ix. 952. Weeks, Among the 
Primitive Bakongo, p. 147 (people on the Lower Congo). 

2 Riedel, op. cit. p. 134 (Ceramese). Magyar, op. cit. p. 284 
(Kimbunda). Dahlgriin, in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutegeb. xvi. 227 
(Shambaa). Fromm, ibid. xxv. 98 (Wafipa). Velten, Sitten und 
Gebrduche dey Suaheli, p. 136. Torday and Joyce, Les Bushongo, 
p. IT4. 3 Weeks, op. cit. pp. 146, 107. 

4 Whiffen, op. cit. p. 166 (Witoto and Boro). Hutchinson, 
op. cit, p. 23 (Chittagong hill tribes). Playfair, op. cit. p. 70 (Garos). 
de Morgan, ‘ Mceurs, coutumes et langages des Négritos de l’intérieur 
de la presqu’ile Malaise,’ in Société normande de Géographie, Bulletins, 
vii. 422 (Sakai). Seligman, op. cit. pp. 80, 511 (Koita, Southern 
Massim). Kropf, op. cit. p. 154 (Xosa Kafirs). Duff, Nyasaland 
under the Foreign Office, p. 318. Beverley, in Steinmetz, op. cit. 
p. 210 (Wagogo). Lang, ibid. p. 231; Dahlgriin, loc. cit. p. 227 
(Shambaa). Vergette, op. cit. p. 27 (some tribes of Sierra Leone), 

5 Seligman, op. cit. p. 511 (Southern Massim). Decle, op. cit. 
Pp. 347 (Wanyamwezi). Fiilleborn, op. cit. pp. 343, 350 (Konde 
people). 

® Dahigriin, Joc. cit. p. 227; Lang, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 231 
(Shambaa). , 
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her children die ;! if she is bad-tempered or quarrelsome,? 
or there is an incompatibility of temper on her part ;? if 
she is disobedient,4 thievish,> or suspected of witchcraft ;6 
if she suffers from a foul or incurable disease ;7 if she becomes 
too old ;8 and, of course, if she deserts her husband. The 
wife, again, may dissolve the marriage if the husband neglects 
or ill-treats her or is guilty of gross misconduct ;® if he is 


1 Duff, Nyasaland, p. 318. v. Rosen, op. cit. p. 421 (Balenge). 

2 Whiffen, op. cit. p. 166 (Witoto and Boro). Beverley, in 
Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 210 (Wagogo). Seligman, op. cit. p. 80 (Koita). 
Duff, Nyasaland, p. 318. v. Rosen, op. cit. p. 421 (Balenge). Decle, 
op. cit. p. 347 (Wanyamwezi). Schuster, ‘ Die sozialen Verhaltnisse 
des Banjange-Stammes (Kamerun),’ in Anthvopos, ix. 952. 

3 Ehrenreich, Beitrage zur VGlkerkunde Brasiliens, p. 27 (Karaya). 
Hutchinson, op. cit. p. 23 (Chittagong hill tribes). Stow, op. cit. 
p. 95 (Bushmen). Hinde, Last of the Masai, p. 106. 

4 Whiffen, op. cit. p. 166 (Witoto and Boro). Laufer, in American 
Anthropologist, N.S. ii. 321 (Gold). 

5 Pfeil, op. cit. p. 30 (natives of the Bismarck Archipelago). 
Schuster, in Anthropos, ix. 952 (Banjange of Kamerun). 

6 Junod, op. cit. i. 196 (Thonga). Beverley, in Steinmetz, of. cit. 
p. 210 (Wagogo). , 

7 Whiffen, op. cit. p. 166 (Witoto and Boro). de Lodi, in Annales 
de la propagation de la Foi, xvii. 415 (Botocudos). Laufer, in 
American Anthropologist, N.S. it. 321 (Gold). Toss, op. cit. p. 237 
(Nicobarese). Seligman, of. cit. p. 511 (Southern Massim). 

8 Krause, In den Wildnissen Brasiliens, p. 325 sq. (Karaya). 
Kloss, op. cit. p. 237 (Nicobarese). Kaufmann, ‘Die Auin,’ in 
Mitthetl. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xxiii. 157. 

8 Whiffen, op. cif. p. 166 (Witoto and Boro). Hutchinson, 
op. cit. p. 23 (Chittagong hill tribes). de Morgan, in Société nor- 
mande de Géographie, Bulletins, vii. 422 (Sakai of the Malay 
Peninsula). Riedel, op. cit. p. 263 (Aru Islanders). Worcester, 
op. cit. p. 492 (Tagbanuas of Culion and Busuanga). Seligman, 
op. cit. p. 80 (Koita). Mrs. Langloh Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, p. 58. 
Kidd, op. cit. pp. 222, 223, 226 (Kafirs). Minnie Martin, Basutoland, 
p. 87. Dahlgriin, Joc. cit. p. 227 (Shambaa). Heese, ‘Sitte und 
Brauch der Sango,’ in Archiv f. Anthrop. N.S. xii. 138. Last, 
‘Visit to the Masai People living beyond the Borders of the Ngurn 
Country,’ in Proceed. Roy. Geo. Soc. N.S. v. 533. Johnston, Uganda 
Protectovate, pp. 747, 790 (Bantu and Nilotic Kavirondo), Pallme, 
Travels in Kordofan, p. 82. Ellis, Etve-speaking Peoples of the 
Slave Coast, p. 206. Idem, Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coast, p. 187. Idem, Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 
p. 284. 
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lazy and will! not do his fair share of the work ;1 if he deserts 
her? or is long absent from home ; and, sometimes, if she 
has a strong repugnance to him. Among some natives of 
Eastern Central Africa the wife may divorce a husband who 
neglects to sew her clothes. Among the Shans of Burma, 
should the husband take to drinking or otherwise misconduct 
himself, the wife has the right to turn him adrift and to 
retain all the goods and money of the partnership.® 

A divorce without good reason very frequently entails 
economic loss for the party who effects it, whereas a divorce 
for good reason entails loss for the party who is at fault. 
Thus a husband who puts away or abandons his wife without 
satisfactory cause forfeits the price he paid or the presents 
he gave for her,’ or he has to pay a fine or give up some 
portion of his property ; § but if he divorces her because she 


1 Playfair, op. cit. p. 70 (Garos). Gomes, of. cit. p. 128 (Sea 
Dyaks). Seligman, op. cit. p. 511 (Southern Massim). 

* Hutchinson, of. cit. p. 23 (Chittagong hill tribes). 

3 Taupin, reviewed in I’ Anthropologie, ii. 489 (Laose). Dennett, 
At the Back of the Black Man's Mina, p. 40 (Bavili). 

4 Theal, op. cit. p. 221 (Bantu south of the Zambesi). 

5 Macdonald, Africana, i. 140. ® Colquhoun, of. cit. p. 295. 

7 Holmberg, ‘ Ethnographische Skizzen tiber die Vélker des 
russischen Amerika,’ in Acta Soc. Scientiarum Fennicae, iv. 315 
(Tlingit). Samokvasoff, quoted by Miss Czaplicka, Aboriginal 
Siberia, p. 121 (Buryat). Prejevalsky, op. cit. i. 70 (Mongols). 
Harkness, op. cit. p. 117 (Badagas). Rossillon, in Axthvopos, vii. 100 
(Kandhs). Shakespear, Lushei Kuki Clans, p. 52. Endle, Kachdris, 
p. 31. Crawfurd, of. cit. iii. ror (Malays). de Morga, Philippine 
Islands, p. 301 (Tagals). Baumstark, in Mittheil. Deutsch. 
Schutegeb. xiii. 54 (Warangi). Baumann, Usambara, p. 47 (natives 
of the Tanga coast). Condon, in Anthropos, vi. 372 (Batamba). 
Poupon, in L’ Anthropologie, xxvi. 127 (Baya). Delafosse, ‘Le 
peuple Siéna ou Sénoufo,’ in Revue des études ethnographiques ect 
sociologiques, i. 483. Connolly, in Jour. Anthy. Inst. xxvi. 145 
(Fanti). ‘Negersitten,’ in Das Ausland, liv. 1026 (Negroes of 
Bondo). Merolla da Sorrento, ‘ Voyage to Congo,’ in Pinkerton, 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, xvi. 235 (Negroes of Sogno). 
Torday and Joyce, Les Bushongo, p. 116. See also Post, Grundriss 
dev ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, it. 110 sq. 

8 Hutchinson, op. cit. p. 156 (Tipperahs). Gomes, op. cit. p. 69 
(Sea. Dyaks). Riedel, op. cit. p. 134 (Ceramese). Worcester, 
op. cit. p. 492 (Tagbanuas of Culion and Busuanga). Among the 
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has been unfaithful or proved barren or otherwise affords 
sufficient cause for divorce, the price paid for her is 
returned.! So also it is generally returned if the wife dis- 
solves the marriage ;? but if she does so for some fault of 


Manipuris, according to Dalton (of. cit. p. 51), a wife who is put 
away without fault on her part takes all the personal property of 
the husband, except one drinking cup and the cloth round his loins. 
Hutchinson (op. cit. p. 138) says almost the same of a Kuki wife who 
is abandoned by her husband. 

1 Holmberg, in Acia Soc. Scientiarum Fennicae, iv. 315 (Tlingit). 
Goddard, Life and ae of the Hupa, p. 56 (the man received 
’ the money he had pad if there were no children ; if only one child 
was living he might get half of his money back). Sauer, op. cit. 
p. 129 (Yakut). Miss Czaplicka, op. cit. p. 125 (Samoyed). Shake- 
spear, Lushei Kuki Clans, p. 52. Riedel, of. cit. p. 263 (Aru 
Islanders). Idem, ‘Galela und Tobeloresen,’ in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. 
xvii. 78. Pfeil, op. cit. p. 30 (natives of the Bismarck Archipelago). 
Dannert, op. cit. p. 46 (Herero). Kidd, op. cit. p. 226; Maclean, 
op. cit. p. 70 (Kafirs; if there are no children). Rosen, of. cit. 
p. 421 (BaJenge). Friilleborn, op. cit. p. 349 (Konde people). Heese, 
in Archiv f. Anthrop. N.S. xii. 138 (Sango). Hildebrandt, ‘ Ethno- 
graphische Notizen iiber Wakamba,’ in Ze7tschy. f. Ethnol. x. 401. 
Cunningham, Uganda, p. 267 (Bakonjo). Felkin, ‘Notes on the 
Madi or Moru Tribe of Central Africa,’ in Proceed. Roy. Soc. Edin- 
burgh, xii. 322 (the greater part of the cattle paid for her is refunded). 
Sarbah, op. cit. p. 53 sq. (Fanti). Tessmann, op. cit. ii. 263 (Pangwe). 
Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, p. 186. Merolla 
da Sorrento, loc. cit. p. 235 (Negroes of Sogno). Weeks, Among the 
Primitive Bakongo, p.147. Seealso Post, Grundyriss dey ethnologischen 
Juvisprudenz, ii. 112 sq. Among some African peoples another 
woman may be given to the man instead of the restitution of the 
bride price. Among the Ceramese (Riedel, of. cit. p. 134) and the 
Tagbanuas of Culion and Busuanga (Worcester, op. cit. p. 492) a 
fine is said to be paid to the husband. 

2 Samokvasoff, quoted by Miss Czaplicka, op. cit. p. 121 (Buryat). 
Prejevalsky, op. cit. i. 70 (Mongols). Ward, in Grigg, op. cit. 
Appendix, pp. Ixxi. (Badagas), lxxvii. (Kotas). Hodgson, op. .cit. 
i. 402 (Kirantis). Carey and Tuck, of. cit. i. 210 (tribes of the 
northern Chin Hills). Taupin, reviewed in L’.Anthvopologie, ii. 489 
(Laose). Favre, in Jour. Indian Archipelago, ii. 264, 269 (Benna). 
Junghuhn, of. cit. ii. 134 (Battas). Marsden, History of Sumatra, 
Pp. 235 (Rejangs). de Morga, op. cit. p. 301 (Tagals). Williamson, 
Mafult Mountain People of British New Guinea, p. 174. Vetter, 
loc. cit. p. 91 (Jabim). Hahl, loc. cit. p. 77; Burger, op. cit. p. 30; 
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her husband the bride price is in many cases not given 
back to him.1 Among the Rejangs of Sumatra, if the 
husband has settled down with the family of his wife without 
paying a price for her, her father can divorce him from her 
whenever he thinks proper, and in this case he is not entitled 
to any effects other than the clothes on his back nor to any 
of the children ; but this rule does not hold good if the wife 
is willing still to live with her husband and he is able to 
redeem her and the children by paying her father one 
hundred dollars.? 


of. Schnee, op. cit. p. 98 sq. (natives of the Gazelle Peninsula of New 
Britain). Maclean, op. cit. p. 69 sq. (Kafirs). Theal, op. cit. p. 221 
(Bantu tribes south of the Zambesi). Junod, op. cif. i. 263 sq. 
(Thonga). Richter, ‘Der Bezirk Busoga,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. 
Schutzgeb. xii. 85. Baumstark, ‘Die Warangi,’ ibid. xiii. 54. 
Baumann, Usambara, p. 47 sq. (natives of the Tanga coast). Condon, 
in Anthropos, vi. 372 (Batamba). Avon, ibid. x.-xi. 102 (Wabende ; 
the woman cannot marry before the bride price has been returned). 
Last, ‘ Visit to the Masai People living beyond the Borders of the 
Nguru Country,’ in Proceed. Roy. Geo. Soc. N.S. v. 533; Hinde, 
op. cit. p. 106 (Masai). Cunningham, Uganda, pp. 140 (Bavuma), 
266 (Bakonjo). Hobley, Eastern Uganda, p. 29 (Nilotic Kavirondo). 
O'Sullivan, in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xl. 182 (Dinka). Dundas, 
ibid. xliti. 55 (Wawanga and other tribes of the Elgon district of 
East Africa). Poupon, in L’ Anthropologie, xxvi. 127 (Baya; only 
if she has not given birth to a child). Clozel and Villamur, op. cit. 
p. 104 (Baoulé). Delafosse, ‘ Siéna ou Sénonfo,’ in Revue des études 
ethnographiques et sociologiques, i. 483. Partridge, Cyoss River 
Natives, p. 256. Cruickshank, op. cit. ii. 197 sq. (Gold Coast natives). 
Wilson, Western Africa, p. 268 (people of Southern Guinea). 
Hutereau, op. cit. p. 4 (Batna). Delhaise, Les Warega, p. 183. See 
also Post, Grundviss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, li. 112 sq. 

1 Carey and Tuck, op. cit. i. 210 (tribes of the northern Chin 
Hills). Kidd, The Essential Kafir, pp. 222, 223, 226. Minnie 
Martin, Basutoland, p. 87. Magyar, op. cit. p. 284 (Kimbunda ; the 
husband may even have to pay the bride price a second time for 
the benefit of the wife, if she demands divorce because no child 
has been born within two years aiter the conclusion of the marriage 
or because the husband has proved to be impotent). Sarbah, 
op. cit, p. 53 (Fanti). Cruickshank, op. cit. ii. 197 (Gold Coast 
natives), Ellis, Edie-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, p. 206. 
Torday and Joyce, Les Bushongo, p. 114. 

? Marsden, of. cit. p. 236. 
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Sometimes the party whose conduct affords good cause 
for divorce loses the children in consequence. Among the 
Sakai of the Malay Peninsula, if the dissolution of a marriage 
is caused by grave misconduct on the part of the husband, 
the children are kept by their mother, but if it is due to the 
wife’s neglect of her duties they are retained by their ~ 
father.1 Among the Ainu they are either divided between 
the two parents or all are given to the one who is considered 
innocent.2, Among the Madi of Central Africa the father 
keeps the child of a wife who has been divorced for adultery, 
but is not allowed to keep the child of one whom he has 
divorced for any other reason.? Of some tribes in India 
. we are told that the father retains all the children if he is 
divorced or deserted by his wife,* nothing being said as to 
what happens in other cases of divorce. The general rule, 
however, seems to be that the fate of the children is little 
influenced by the question which of the parents is to blame. 
If they are very young they naturally remain with the 
mother ; but they may afterwards have to be given to the 
father, who among very many peoples is considered to have 
a right to his children.5 This is particularly often said to 


1 de Morgan, in Société normande de Géographie, Bulletins, vii. 422. 

2 Pilsudski, quoted by Miss Czaplicka, op. cit. p. 104. According 
to Mr. Batchelor (op. cit. p. 233 sq.), the father takes the sons and 
the mother the danghters. 

3 Felkin, in Proceed. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xii. 323. 

4 Hough, op. cit. p. 92 (Badagas). Ward, in Grigg, op. cit. 
Appendix, pp. lxxi. (Badagas), Ixxvii. (Kotas). Cox. Madras 
District Manuals : North Arcot, i, 213 (Malaydlis). Nelson, Madura 
Country, ii. 34 (Kunnnvans). The same is the case among the 
Rejangs of Sumatra if a price has been paid for the bride (Marsden, 
op. cit. p. 235). 

5 Krause, op. cit. p. 326 (Karaya). Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, 
i. 465 (Tepehuane). Speck, Family Hunting Territories and Social 
Life of Various Algonkian Bands of the Ottawa Valley, p. 24 (Timagami 
band of Ojibway). Bogoras, C hukchee, p. 598. Hodgson, op. cit. 
i. 402 (Kirantis). Jellinghans, “Sagen, Sitten und Gebranche der 
,Munda-Kolhs in Chota Nagpore,’ in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. iii. 370. 
"Bainbridge, “Saorias of the Rajmahal Hills,’ in Alemoirs Asiatic 
Soc. Bengal, ii. 59 (the children by the first marriage). Marshall, 
A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, p. 218. Carey and Tuck, op. cit, 
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be the case in Africa, where marriage by purchase is so 
prominent. Among some peoples, however, a nursling is 
apparently not only taken by its mother but also kept by 
her in the future, while the older children remain with their 
father.t We are often told that the children are divided 
between the parents,? and in such cases the boys may be 
taken by the father and the girls by the mother. But 
among a large number of peoples all the children generally 


i. 210 (tribes of the northern Chin Hills). Riedel, of. cit. p. 263 
(Aru Islanders). Mrs. Langloh Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, p. 58. 
Dannert, op. cit. p. 47 (Herero). Kanfmann, in Mittheil. Deutsch. 
Schutegeb. xxiii. 157 (Auin). Trenk, zbid. xxiii. 168 (Namib Bush- 
men). Kropt, op. cit. p. 155; Kidd, op. cit. p. 226 (Kafirs). Junod, 
op. cit. i. 265 (Thonga). Heese, in Archiv f. Anthvop. N.S. xii. 138 
(Sango). Fromm, ‘ Ufipa,’ in Mittheil. Deutsch. Schutzgeb. xxv. 98. 
Condon, in Anthropos, vi. 371 sq. (Batamba). Hurel, ‘ Religion et 
Vie domestique des Bakerewe,’ ibid. vi. 293. Avon, ibid. x.—xi. 102 
(Wabende). Burton, Lake Regions of Centval Africa, il. 333. 
Dundas, in Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst. xliii. 55 (Wawanga and other 
tribes of the Elgon district in East Africa). Baumann, Durch 
Massailand zur Nilquelle, p. 190 (Wanyaturu). Johnston, Uganda 
Protectovaie, p. 790 (Nilotic Kavirondo). Mangin, ‘Les Mossi’ (of 
the Western Sudan), in Anthropos, ix. 482. Partridge, Cross River 
Natives, p. 257. Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
p. 186 sg. Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, p. 10. Delhaise, 
Les Warega, p. 183. See also Post, Grundriss der ethnologischen 
Jurisprudenz, ii. 126. 

1 Turner, Samoa, p. 97. Vetter, loc. cit. p. 91 (Jabim of New 
Guinea). Ruelle, in L’ Anthropologie, xv. 662 (Lobi in French 
West Africa). Munzinger, Ueber die Sitten und das Recht der Bogos, 
p. 60 sq. 

2 Ashe, op. cit. p. 249 (Shawnee). Lahontan, op. cit. ii. 458 (some 
Canadian Indians). Hodge, op. cit. i. 809 (Salish). Gilhodes, 
“ Mariage et Condition de la Femme chez les Katchins (Birmanie),’ 
in Anthropos, viii. 372. Tauern, ‘Ceram,’ in Zeitschy. f. Ethnol. 
xlv. 172. Delafosse, ‘ Siéna ou Sénoufo,’ in Revue des études ethno- 
graphiques et sociologiques, i. 484 (sometimes; in other cases they 
are kept by the father). See also Post, Grundriss dey ethnologischen 
Jurisprudenz, ii. 126 sq. 

3 Bossu, op. cit. i. 231 (Alibamu). Jochelson, Koryak, p. 746. 
Batchelor, op. cit. p. 233 sg. (Ainu; see, however, supra, iii. 296). 
Le Vaillant, of. cit. ii. 70 (Hottentots; at least the younger girls 
follow the mother). Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, 
p. 40 (Bavili). Pallme, op. cit. p. 82 (natives of Kordofan). 
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follow the mother.! This is especially the case where descent 
is matrilineal,? and among the native tribes of North 
America it seems to be the general rule. Among various 
West African tribes, where the mother retains her children, 
she is liable to her husband for a certain sum to compensate 
him for what he has paid for their maintenance ;* but this 
arrangement is often compromised by the mother allowing 
her sons to remain with their father.» Among some peoples 
the children may themselves choose whether they will go 
with their mother or remain with their father.® 


1 Azara, Voyages dans l’'Amévique méridionale, ii. 132 (Payaguas). 
Kohler, Pater Florian Baucke, p. 316 (Mocobis). Du Tertre, Histoive 
générale des Antilles, ii. 376. Speck, Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians, 
p. 95. Hennepin, New Discovery of a Vast Country in America, 
ul. 480; Loskiel, History of the Mission of the United Brethven among 
the Indians in North America, i. 61; Buchanan, Sketches of the 
History, Manners, and Customs of the Novth American Indians, 
p. 338 sq. (Iroquois and some neighbouring tribes). Powers, Tribes 
of California, p. 178 (Gallinomero). Bancroft, op. cit. i. 277 (Spokan), 
513 (Indians of New Mexico). Dalager, op. cir. p. 8; Cranz, op. cit. 
i, 148 (Greenlanders). Waitz, op. cit. iii. 105, 328; Hodge, op. cit. 
i. 809 sq. (various North American tribes). Gurdon, Khasis, p. 81; 
Steel, ‘On the Kasia Tribe,’ in Tyvans. Ethn. Soc.’ London, N.S. vii. 
308; Dalton, op. cit. p. 57 (Khasis). Moszkowski, Auf neuen Wegen 
durch Sumatra, p. 106 (Sakai). Brainne, La Nouvelle-Calédonie, 
p. 251 (the children of a first marriage). Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre 
in der Stidsee, p. 267 (natives of New Ireland and New Hanover). 
Mariner, op. cit. ii. 179 (Tonga Islanders). Waitz-Gerland, op. cit. vol. v. 
pt. ti. 107 (Ladrone Islanders). Magyar, op. cit. p. 284 (Kimbunda). 
See also Post, Grundriss der ethnologischen Juvisprudenz, ii. 125 sq. 

* Cf. Post, op. cit. ii. 125 sg. Hodge says (op. cit. i. 810) that in 
North America the children always stay with their mother “’ in 
tribes having maternal clans.” 8 Cf. Hodge, op. cit. i. 809 sq. 

4 Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, p. 284. Idem, 
Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, p. 206. 

5 Idem, Tshi-speaking Peoples, p.284. Cruickshank, op. cit. ii. 198. 

® Favre, in Jour. Indian Archipelago, it. 264 (Benua of Malacca; 
according to Newbold [Account of the British Settlements in the 
Stratis of Malacca, ii. 408], however, the children generally go with 
the mother). Hagen, Die Ovang Kubu auf Sumatra, p. 134. Kloss, 
op. cit. p. 237 sq. (Nicobarese). Shaw, ‘ Betsileo,’ in Antananarivo 
Annual and Madagascay Magazine, iv. 9 (to a certain extent, 
although the father has full authority over all his children). Rosen, 
op. cit. p. 421 (Balenge). 
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Sometimes one of the parties, or even both, are prohibited 
from remarrying ; in such cases there is no divorce in our 
sense of the term, but something corresponding to our 
“judicial separation.”” Among the Tepehuane of Mexico, 
if either husband or wife should prove unfaithful, they 
immediately separate, the guilty one is severely punished, 
and neither of them is permitted to marry again.! Among 
the Bayaka a wife who has been repudiated for adultery 
must remain unmarried ;? and among the Bambala, another 
Congo tribe, the same is the case with every wife who has 
been divorced by her husband.? So also among the Kandhs 
of India, according to Sir W. W. Hunter, “a wife separated 
on any grounds whatsoever from her husband cannot marry 
again.”’4 In Samoa, in former times, ‘‘a discarded wife of 
a chief, or one who had voluntarily left her husband, was 
prohibited from marrying another man, unless the latter 
were powerful enough to set this prohibition at defiance.’’§ 
Among the Brazilian Karay4, again, a man who has divorced 
his wife cannot take another, although he is allowed to 
engage a woman to keep house for him.6 Among the Khasis 
of Assam parties who have been divorced cannot afterwards 
remarry one another.’ 

Certain formalities may have to be observed at the 
dissolution of a marriage. The consent or assistance 
of relatives or the elders of the parties? or of 
clansmen, villagers, or the village elders,® or of the 


1 Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i. 465 sq. 

2 Torday and Joyce, ‘ Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Yaka,’ 
in Jour. Anthy. Inst. xxxvi. 45. — 

3 Tidem,' Notesonthe Ethnography of the Ba-Mbala,’ ibid. xxxv. 411. 

* Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, iii. 83. © Stair, Old Samoa, p. 175. 

6 Ehrenreich, Beitrdge zur Volkerkunde Brasiliens, p. 27. 

7 Gurdon, of. cit. p. 79. 

8 Anantha Krishna Iyer, op. cit. ii. 42 (Nayars). Sarat Chandra 
Roy, Mundas, p. 455. de Morga, Philippine Islands, p. 301 (Tagals). 
Worcester, Philippine Islands, p. 492 (Tagbanuas of Culion and 
Busuanga). 

® Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, i. 208; Hertel, op. cit. p. 83 
(Santals). Lewin, op. cit. p. 276 (Tipperahs). Kolbe, Present State 
of the Cape of Good-Hope, i. 157 (Hottentots). Gouldsbury and 
Sheane, Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia, p. 170 (Awemba). 


Bagobo of Mindanao, “if a couple cannot agree, a 
separation can be arranged by applying to the local 
head-man, who, after listening to their troubles, decides 
which one is at fault, and whether or no the mar- 
riage gifts must be returned.”? Among the Tumbuka 
of British Central Africa, if a man wanted to repudiate 
his wife, ‘‘the divorce did not take place in private, 
but before the assembled villagers and their chief. The 
husband repudiated his wife by taking an arrow and sticking 
it into the ground. An arrow was his sign of jealous posses- 
sion of his wife. Should any one wrong her, he was at 
liberty to shoot the culprit. Now, when he repudiated the 
woman, he stuck the arrow upright in the ground, as a sign 
that whosoever would might have her, and he would take 
no revenge.”? As marriages are concluded with rites 
which symbolise, or are intended to strengthen, the union, 
so they are sometimes dissolved with rites of a contrary 
character, such as the tearing of a leaf or a piece of grass‘ or 
the breaking of a straw.5 Among the Kacharis of Assam, 
for instance, man and wife appear before the village elders, 
state their case, and conclude by tearing a betel-leaf into 
two pieces, ‘‘a symbolic act indicating that, as the sundered 
leaf can never reunite, so their own married life is severed 
for ever.”® Among the Hajongs, living on the southern 
slope of the Garo Hills, the parties not only tear a betel-leaf 
in the presence of the village elders, but formally address 
each other as father and mother, thus showing that the 
relation of husband and wife has ceased.? Among the 

1 Miller, in Zettschr. f. Ethnol. xiii. 230 (savage tribes of Formosa). 

2 Cole, ‘Wild Tribes of Davao District, Mindanao,’ in Field 
Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Series, xii. 103. See 
also Finley and Churchill, Subanu of Alindanao, p. 41. 

3 Fraser, Winning a Primitive People, p. 155 sq. 

4 Crooke, ‘ Hill Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ in Jour. Anthr. 
Inst, xxvili. 243. Sarat Chandra Roy, J/undas, p. 455. Hertel, 
op. cit. p. 83 (Santals). Endle, op. cit. p. 96 (Ahom Chutiyas of 
Assam). 

5 Bainbridge, in AMlcmoirs Asiatic Soc. Bengal, ii. 58 (Saorias of the 
Rajmahal Hills). 

§ Endle, op. cit. p. 31. * Ibid. p. 86, 
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Bagobo of Mindanao, ‘‘ when a couple parts, plates, bowls, 
and jars are sometimes broken as a sign that they will 
never live together again and the spirits are thus called to 
witness.”! Among the Khasis “the husband gives the 
woman five cowries (the small shells in use as currency in 
India), and the woman throws them away; they are then 
free to be married again.”? Among some Canadian Indians 
the couple, at the marriage ceremony, held a rod between 
them, which they afterwards broke into as many pieces as 
there were relatives present ; these pieces were distributed 
among the latter, but if the marriage was dissolved they were 
again brought into the hut where it had been celebrated 
and were burnt in the presence of the relatives.? Rites of 
this sort are probably not mere symbols, but, hke most 
of the rites performed at the conclusion of a marriage, 
they may be supposed to have a magical significance. We 
are told that the Maori of New Zealand had “a charm to be 
uttered as a divorce-spell.’”’4 


Among the peoples who have reached a higher culture 
the stability of marriage is not less variable than it is among © 
the lower races. There are in this respect very marked 
differences among the different nations of ancient civilisation, 
in the New World as well as in the Old. 

The Aztecs of Mexico looked upon marriage as a solemn 
and binding tie which should be dissolved by death only. 
Divorce was permitted, but as a general rule discouraged. 
In the event of discord arising between man and wife so 
that they could not live together peacefully, or if one or 
the other of the parties considered that he, or she, had just 
cause of complaint, an application was made to a judge for 
permission to separate. Not even a “less legitimate 


1 Cole, in Field Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Series, 
xii. 103. 2 Steel, in Trans. Ethn. Soc. London, N.S. vii. 308. 

3 Lahontan, op. cit. ii. 457 sq. Cf. Ashe, op. cit. p. 249 (Shawnee). 

4 Tregear, op: cit. p. 297. 

5 Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, 
ii. 262 sg. Torquemada, Monarchia Indiana, ii. 442. Gomara, 
‘Primera y segunda parte de la historia general de las Indias,’ in 
Biblioteca de autores espaiioles, xxii. 440. 
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wife,’’ or concubine, could be repudiated without good 
cause and the sanction of a court.! We are told that a man 
was permitted to divorce his chief, or real, wife only for 
malevolence, dirtiness, or sterility ; an adulteress was not 
divorced but punished with death.2 In the case of separa- 
tion the parties divided their goods according to the portion 
which each of them had brought when they married; and 
the daughters went with the mother, while the sons remained 
with the father. The divorce once effected, the man and 
woman were forbidden to unite again, according to Acosta 
on pain of death. Among the Maya nations, on the other 
hand, divorce was obtained with great facility.> In Yucatan 
it was frequently practised ; but it was not unusual for the 
husband to return to the wife after a while if she was free, 
regardless of the fact that she had belonged to another man 
in the meantime. [If the children were still of tender age 
at the time the parents separated, they were left with the 
mother; if they were grown up, the boys followed the 
father and the girls the mother. In Nicaragua an adulteress 
was discarded and could not marry again; but if the wife 
deserted her husband, she was neither punished nor reproved, 
and he usually refrained from fetching her back.? In 
Guatemala the wife could leave her husband on the same 
slight grounds as the man could leave his wife ; if she refused 
to return to him after being requested to do so, he was 
allowed to take another wife and she was then considered 
free.§ 

According to Chinese law a husband can divorce his wife, 
but only on certain conditions. It is said in the Penal Code 
that if he repudiates her ‘‘ without her having broken the 
matrimonial connection by the crime of adultery or other- 
wise, and without her having furnished him with any of the 


1 Bancroft, of. cit. ii. 265. 2 Gomara, loc. cit. p. 440. 

5 Acosta, Natural and Moral History of the Indies, ii. 370. 

1 Ibid. ii. 370. 

5 Landa, Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan, p. 138 sq. Bancroft, 
op. eit. ii, 672 sq. 

° Landa, op. cit. p. 138 sqg. de Herrera, General History of the 
Vast Continent and Islands of America, iv. 171. 

* Gomara, loc. cit. p. 283. 8 Bancroft, of. cit. ii. 672. 
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seven justifying causes of divorce,” he shall in every such 
case be punished with eighty blows. The seven causes in 
question are: barrenness, lasciviousness, disregard of the 
husband’s parents, talkativeness, thievish propensities, 
envious and suspicious temper, and inveterate infirmity. 
Yet none of these causes will justify a divorce if the wife 
has mourned three years for her husband’s parents, if the 
family has become rich since the marriage after being poor 
previously, or if the wife has no parents living to receive 
her back again ;! the first two provisions are due to the 
idea that the wife has suffered privation enough with her 
husband to give her a claim to his lasting regard. A wife 
who has been convicted of adultery is not protected by any 
of these saving clauses; indeed, the husband is liable to 
punishment if he retains such a wife. Marriage can, more- 
over, be dissolved by mutual consent: it is expressly said 
in the code that ‘‘ when the husband and wife do not agree, 
and both parties are desirous of separation, the law limiting 
the right of divorce shall not be enforced to prevent it.’’4 
The same prescriptions also apply to the “ inferior wives,” 
or lawful concubines, with the difference, however, that if 
the husband transgresses the law his punishment is reduced.5 
In practice the husband’s power of divorce was no doubt 
greater than it was according to the letter of the law. Sir 
R. K. Douglas observes that even on occasions when the 
seven legal plaints are in question “‘a decree without any 
nisi is generally granted by a court composed of the elders 
of the neighbourhood, and not by the mandarins. In this 
and similar matters local social pressure takes the place of a 
wider public opinion.” On the other hand, it does not 
seem that either law or public opinion justified a wife in 
deserting her husband or demanding a separation from him. 
“The idea of a wife divorcing her husband for adultery, 
or for any reason whatever,’”’ says Mr. Doolittle, “is one 

1 Ta Tsing Leu Lee, sec. cxvi. p. 120. 

* Medhurst, ‘ Marriage, Affinity, and Inheritance in China,’ in 
Trans. Roy. Asiatic Soc. China Branch, iv. 26. 

3 Ibid. p. 26n.¢ Ta Tsing Leu Lee, sec. cxvi. p. 120. 


4 Ta Tsing Leu Lee, sec. cxvi. p. 120. 
5 Ibid. sec. cxvi. p. 121. 6 Douglas, Society in China, p. 206. 
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which excites a smile, as absurd and preposterous, whenever 
mentioned to the Chinese.”! As to the actual prevalence 
of divorce in China, Mr. Medhurst remarks that, apart from 
the legal check on it, ‘‘ the sex possesses an effectual safe- 
guard in the peculiarly indulgent and forgiving disposition 
of the Chinese character, which no doubt tends to make 
such an extreme measure as repudiation one of very rare 
occurrence.”’? 

The divorce law of the Japanese Taiho Code was substan- 
tially the same as that in China.? Professor Hozumi, 
however, remarks that the seven grounds for divorce recog- 
nised by it were not limitative, but only mentioned as just 
grounds for abandoning a wife; practically, a wife could 
be divorced at the pleasure of her husband, under any slight 
or flimsy pretext, the most usual being that she did not 
“conform to the usage of the family.’ Indeed, in the case 
of barrenness—which according to the commentators 
meant the failure of male offspring,—of adultery, or of 
hereditary disease, divorce was a duty which the husband 
owed to his ancestors: barrenness was an obstacle to the 
perpetuation of ancestor-worship, adultery caused a con- 
fusion of blood whereby a person not in reality related to 
the ancestors might succeed to the worship, and hereditary 
disease led to a pollution of the ancestral blood.’ To obtain 
a divorce no legal procedure was necessary beyond the 
husband’s writ with his signature, countersigned by the 
nearest ascendants.€ As in China, the wife had no legal 
right to demand divorce from her husband on any ground. 
This was the case till the year 1873, when a law was enacted 


1 Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, i. 106. 

* Medhurst, loc. cit. p. 26 sq. 

5 Kiichler, ‘Marriage in Japan,’ in Trans. Asiatic Soc. Japan, 
xiii. 130. Hozumi, Ancestor-Worship and Japanese Law, p. 144. 
Idem, Lectures on the New Japanese Civil Code, p. 70. 

4 Hozumi, Lectures on the New Japanese Civil Code, p. 70 sq. 

5 Idem, Ancestor-Worship and Japanese Law, p. 145 sq. Idem, 
Lectures on the New Japanese Civil Code, p. 70 sq. 

8 Nakajima, ‘ Marriage (Japanese and Korean),’ in Hastings, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, viii. 460. Hozumi, Ancestor- 
Worship and Japanese Law, p. 145. 
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which for the first time allowed the wife to bring an action 
of divorce against the husband.! The new Civil Code, 
promulgated in 1896-1898, went further in the same direc- 
tion. It recognises two forms of divorce: by mutual 
arrangement and by judicial decree. In order to effect a 
divorce by mutual arrangement, however, a person who has 
not reached the age of twenty-five years must obtain the 
consent of those persons whose consent would be necessary 
for his or her contracting a marriage.? The latter form of 
legal divorce, which requires an act of the court upon the 
contested request of one of the parties, must be for some one 
of certain causes recognised by law. Thus a husband or a 
wife, as the case may be, can bring an action for divorce if 
either party contracts a second marriage, if the wife commits 
adultery, if the husband is sentenced to punishment for an 
offence involving criminal carnal intercourse, if one party 
is so ill-treated or grossly insulted by the other that it makes 
further living together impracticable, or if one party is 
deserted by the other.? Professor Hozumi, in his com- 
mentaries on the new Civil Code, says that it places husband 
and wife on an equal footing with regard to the right of 
divorce ;4 but I fail to see that mere adultery on the part 
of the husband gives the wife a right to divorce him, although 
he can divorce an unfaithful wife. Divorces are very 
frequent in Japan, but since the new code came into force 
their number has rapidly decreased. In 1897 the proportion 
of divorces to marriages was 34 per cent.; in 1899, 22:3 
per cent. ; in 1900, 18-5 per cent. Professor Rein remarks 
that the Japanese husbands seldom made use of their 
privilege of divorcing their wives, especially when the 
marriage was blessed with children, as training and public 
opinion required that in such cases the wife should be 
treated with kindness and respect.6 And Kiichler wrote in 
1885 :—‘‘ It must not be supposed either that divorce in 
Japan is the easy matter which most residents in, and visitors 


1 Hozumi, Lectures on the New Japanese Civil Code, p. 71 sq. 
2 Civil Code of Japan, § 808 sq. 3 Ibid. § 813. 

4 Hozumi, Lectures on the New Japanese Civil Code, p. 72. 

5 Rein, Japan, i. 586. 8 Tbid. i. 585. 
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to, this country suppose it to be. A solemn conclave of the 
relations of both parties is held, and the question argued 
with as much care and regard to justice as would be found 
in any court of law. An improper divorce by a husband 
of his wife has often been the cause of a life-long feud between 
the two families.” It is probable that these statements 
chiefly refer to the upper classes, who, according to Professor 
Chamberlain, rarely resort to divorce, the immense majority 
of cases occurring among the lower ranks of society.? 

Among Semitic peoples the husband has had, or still has, 
the legal right of repudiating his wife at will. In Babylonia, 
according to the Laws of Hammurabi, however, the wife, 
and even the concubine, had certain pecuniary guarantees 
against arbitrary divorce. It is said :—“‘ If a man has set 
his face to put away his concubine who has borne him children 
or his wife who has granted him children, to that woman he 
shall return her her marriage portion and shall give her the 
usufruct of field, garden and goods, and she shall bring up 
her children. From the time that her children are grown 
up, from whatever is given to her children they shall give 
her a share like that of one son, and she shall marry the 
husband of her choice.” Again, ‘if a man has put away 
his bride who has not borne him children, he shall give her 
money as much as her dowry (bride price), and shall pay her 
the marriage portion which she brought from her father’s 
house.’”’* If there was no bride price he shall give her one 
mina of silver for a divorce, unless he be a poor man, in 
which case he shall give her one-third of a mina.’ But if 
the wife ‘‘ has set her face to go out and has acted the fool, 
has wasted her house, has belittled her husband,” then she 
may be divorced without compensation or be retained in 
the house as a maid-servant.6 In case of adultery on the 
part of the wife both she and the adulterer shall be drowned, 

1 Kiichler, loc. cit. p. 132. 

* Chamberlain, Things Japanese, p. 314. 

* Laws of Hammurabi, § 137 (Johns’ translation, p. 26 sq.; 
Winckler’s translation, p. 39). 

4 Ibid. § 138 (Johns’ trans. p. 27; Winckler’s trans. p. 41). 

® Ibid. § 139 sq. (Johns’ trans. p. 27; Winckler’s trans. p. 41). 

8 Ibid. § 141 (Johns’ trans. p. 27 sg.; Winckler’s trans. p. 41). 
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unless the king pardons his servant or ‘‘ the owner ’”’ his 
wife! On the other hand, the wife may also in certain 
circumstances claim a divorce, or at least separation.? 
“Tf a woman hates her husband and has said ‘ Thou shalt 
not possess me,’ one shall enquire into her past what is her 
lack, and if she has been economical and has no vice, and 
her husband has gone out and greatly belittled her, the 
woman has no blame, she shall take her marriage portion 
arid go off to her father’s house.”? But if on investigation 
it turns out that ‘‘she has not been economical, and goes 
about, has wasted her house, has belittled her husband, 
that woman one shall throw her into the waters.”’* From 
the few marriage contracts and records of divorce which 
have been studied the conclusion has been. drawn that 
divorce was not uncommon in Babylonia.» Peiser has 
pointed out that two tablets in the British Museum reveal 
upon comparison that a woman who had been married to 
one man was within eight months married to another, while 
the first was still living.® 

The right of the husband to divorce his wife at his pleasure 
is the central thought in the entire system of Jewish divorce 
law; and the Rabbis neither did nor could set it aside, 
although they gradually tempered its severity by numerous 
restrictive measures. Two restrictions are already found in 
the Deuteronomic Code—the husband shall not put his wife 
away all his days if he has falsely accused her of ante-nup- 
tial incontinence’ or if he has ravished her before marriage ;8 
but his loss of the right to divorce her in these cases was 
really a penalty inflicted upon him on account of his own 

1 Ibid. § 129 (Johns’ trans. p. 24 sq.; Winckler’s trans. p. 37). 

* Nothing is said of her being allowed to marry again (cf. Hobhouse, 
Morals in Evolution, p. 181 n. I). 

3 Laws of Yammurabi, § 142 (Johns’ trans. p. 28). According 
to Winckler’s translation (p. 41), ‘if she is in the right, there is 
no fault on her part, her husband goes about, and greatly neglects 
her.” 

4 Laws of Hammurabi, § 143 (Johns’ trans. p. 28). Cf. Winckler’s 
translation, p. 41. 

5 Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, p. 45 sq. 

6 Kohler and Peiser, Aus dem Babylonischen Rechisleben, ii. 13 sqq. 

* Deuteronomy, xxii. 13 sqq. 8 Ibid. xxii. 28 sq. 
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offensive behaviour. To these restrictions the Mishnah 
added three others by providing that the husband could not 
divorce his wife if she had become insane, if she was in 
captivity, or if she was a minor too young to take care of 
her bill of divorce, the so-called gef.1 The Mishnah also 
checked the husband’s exercise of his right to divorce by 
prescribing formalities which made the divorce procedure 
difficult ; the numerous rules and regulations incident to 
it compelled him to seek the help of one learned in the law 
to assist him in divorcing his wife, and this person was 
expected to use every effort to reconcile the parties, unless 
sufficient reason appeared for the divorce. Other checks 
were the law compelling the husband to pay the divorced 
wife the dowry fixed in the kethibhah? and the decree which 
deprived him of the power of annulling the bill of divorce.? 
In the period of the Mishnah the very theory of the law 
was challenged by the school of Shammai, who held that 
according to Deuteronomy the husband cannot divorce his 
wife unless he has found her guilty of sexual immorality. 
The ancient doctrine was strongly supported by the school 
of Hillel, who went so far as to say that a man can divorce 
his wife even for the most trivial reason, for instance, for 
spoiling his food or if he sees another woman who pleases 
him better. Bothschools based their opinions on the same pas- 
sage in the Deuteronomic text :—‘‘ When a man hath taken 
a wife, and married her, and it come to pass that she find no 
favour in his eyes, because he hath found some uncleanness 
in her: then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it in her hand, and send her out of his house.’’! But 
the school of Shammai maintained that the expression 
“some uncleanness’’ (lit. ‘the nakedness of a thing”) 
signified sexual immorality ; whereas the school of Hillel 
interpreted it to mean anything offensive to the husband 
and, besides, pressed the clause ‘‘if she find no favour in 


1 Amram, Jewish Law of Divorce, p. 45 sq. 

2 See supra, ii. 417. 

* Amram, op. cil. p. 46 sqq. Mielziner, Jewish Law of Marriage 
and Divorce, p. 119 sq. 

4 Deuteronomy, xxiv. 1. 
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his eyes.”! In legal respects the opinion of Hillel prevailed, 
but at the same time divorce without good cause was morally 
disapproved of by the rabbis in general. The theoretical 
right of the husband to divorce his wife whenever it pleased 
him to do so ceased to exist in practice, and was at last, in 
the earlier part of the eleventh century, formally abolished 
by a decree issued by Rabbi Gershom ben Yehudah, who 
presided over a Sanhedrin convened at Mayence. In this 
decree it is ordained ‘“‘ that even as the man does not put 
away his wife except of his own free will, so shall the woman 
not be put away except by her own consent.” This, how- 
ever, did not imply that the right of divorce was abolished 
in cases where good cause could be shown.? According to 
Jewish law the husband is entitled to divorce his wife if 
she is guilty of adultery or even strongly suspected of having 
committed this crime, if she publicly violates moral decency, 
if she changes her religion or shows disregard of the ritual 
law in the management of the household, thereby causing 
him to transgress the religious precepts against his will, if 
she obstinately refuses to have connubial intercourse with 
him during a whole year, if she without good cause refuses 
to follow him to another domicile, if she insults her father- 
in-law in the presence of her husband or insults the husband 
himself, or if she suffers from some incurable disease which 
renders cohabitation impracticable or dangerous. 

In the Old Testament it is nowhere said that a marriage 
could be dissolved at the will of the wife, and the Jewish 
law has never given her a right to divorce her husband. 
But the Mishnah allowed her to sue for divorce, and if the 
court decided that she was entitled to be divorced the 
husband was forced to give her a get, although he was sup- 
posed to give it of his own free will and accord.4 When 
the right of the wife to demand a divorce had once been 
established, the causes for which it could be exercised 


1 Amram, op. cit. p. 32 sqqg. Mlielziner, op. cit. p. 118 sg. Bergel, 
Die Eheverhdlinisse dey alten Juden, p. 29. Driver, Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. 270. 

* Amram, op. cit. pp. 24, 52 sq. 3 Mielziner, op. cit. p. 122. 

4 Ibid. p. 118, Amram, op. cit. p. 57 sqq. 
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gradually became more numerous. At Jewish law the wife 
may demand a bill of divorce from her husband if he 
repeatedly illtreats her—for example, beating her or turning 
her out of doors, or prohibiting her from visiting her parental 
home,—if he changes his religion, if he after marriage engages 
in a disgusting trade, if he is guilty of notorious dissoluteness 
of morals, if he wastes his property and refuses to support 
her, if he commits a crime which compels him to flee from 
the country, if he suffers from some loathsome chronic 
disease contracted after marriage, if he is physically 
impotent, or, according to some authorities, if he persis- 
tently refuses to have matrimonial intercourse with her.! 
When the causes of the complaining wife are found to be 
sufficient to entitle her to divorce, the husband is compelled 
not only to give her a ge{ but also to pay her dowry; 
whereas she, as the guilty party, forfeits her dowry when 
the court grants a divorce enforced upon the wife on the 
petition of the husband. She is also entitled to receive her 
dowry in case of divorce by mutual agreement. For such 
a divorce no specific causes are required; according to a 
principle of Rabbinical law, the court has no right to interfere 
when both parties declare that their marriage is a failure 
and they desire to dissolve it.? 

But though liberal in permitting divorce, the Jewish law 
favoured remarriage of the parties, except in certain cases : 
Deuteronomy prohibited them from remarrying if the wife 
had married another man after her divorce,’ and the Mishnah 
added five other cases, forbidding, for example, a man to 
remarry a wife who had been divorced upon suspicion of 
adultery or because of her barrenness.4 According to ‘the 
earlier law, the children of the divorced woman remained 
in her custody at least until they were weaned, and after 
that time it was optional with her to retain the custody of 
them ; but the custody of the boys could be claimed by the 
father after their sixth year. The later law seems to have 
gone back to the old rule of the Roman law, giving the court 


' Mielziner, op. cit. p. 123 sg. Amram, of. cit. p. 63 sqq. 
2 Mielziner, op. cit. p. 120 sq. 
3 Deuteronomy, xxiv. 1 sqq. ‘ Amram, op. cit. p. 81 sqq. 
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the power in the first instance to award the custody of the 
children of the divorced couple according to its discretion.} 

As the ancient Hebrews, so the pagan Arabs permitted 
the husband to repudiate his wife whenever he pleased ; 
but we also hear of many Arab women of noble families who 
divorced their husbands.2 Subsequently the unlimited 
customary right of the husband was crystallised in 
Muhammad’s law, which allowed him to repudiate his wife 
without any misbehaviour on her part or without assigning 
any cause for his action. The Prophet is said to have 
pronounced faldq, that is, divorce effected by the husband, 
to be the most detestable before God of all permitted things, 
as preventing conjugal happiness and interfering with the 
proper bringing-up of children ;3 but the ancient privilege 
of the husband was too thoroughly fixed in Arabic custom 
and too congenial to the natures of the Prophet and his 
followers to be changed.4 There are, however, certain 
conditions essential to the capacity of effecting a valid 
divorce. The husband must be adult and sane; according 
to the Shafi‘I and Maliki doctrines he must also act of his 
own free will, and the Shi‘ahs require as a fourth condition 
that he shall have a distinct intention to dissolve the 
marriage tie. But among the Hanafis, as the Alamegiri 
puts it, “a ¢ala@qg pronounced by any husband who is of 
mature age and possessed of understanding is effective, 
whether he be free or slave, willing or acting under com- 
pulsion ; and even though it were muttered in sport or jest, 
or inadvertently by a mere slip of the tongue.”’ Intoxication 
does not generally make a faléq invalid; but the husband 
must be awake when he pronounces it.’ As regards the 
formalities necessary for a divorce there are also differences 
between different schools, According to the Sunni doctrines 
a talag may be effected either by express terms, as when the 
husband says ‘‘ Thou art divorced,’ or by the use of 

1 Ibid. p. 130. 2 Perron, Femmes avabes, p. 127. 

3 Ameer Ali, Mahommedan Law, ii. 511. 

4 Cf. Barton, op. cit. p. 46 sq. 

5 Hughes, op. cit. p. 88. Ameer Ali, op. cit. ii. 516 sqg. Sautayra 


and Cherbonneau, Dyvoit musulman, i. 279 sqqg. Sachau, Muham- 
-medanisches Recht nach Schafiitischer Lehre, p. 12. 
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ambiguous or implicative expressions ; whereas the Shi‘ahs 
recognise it as valid only if it is pronounced in express terms 
and not made dependent upon or subjected to any con- 
dition.! The Sunnis hold that a talag may be effected by 
writing as well as spoken words; whereas the Shi‘ahs do 
not allow it to be given in writing nor in any other language 
than the Arabic when the husband is able to pronounce the 
words necessary for its validity.2. The Sunnis do not require 
the presence of witnesses but regard the repudiation as 
valid in law so long as it comes to the knowledge of the wife ; 
whereas the Shi‘ah law lays down the rule that there shall 
be two reliable witnesses present at the time of repudiation 
to hear the words in which it is pronounced.? In every 
case where a faldg is pronounced on the initiation of 
the husband he has to render the wife an account of the 
administration of her estate during their marriage and to 
make over to her all her property together with the ante- 
nuptial settlement, or mahr; and on failing to do so he is 
liable to a suit for damages as well as for payment of the 
dower. According to a Koranic decree, a husband may take 
a divorced wife back again twice, but if he give sentence 
of divorce to her a third time it is not lawful for him to 
take her back until she shall have married another man.® 

At Muhammadan, as at Jewish, law the wife can never 
divorce her husband, but she may take steps leading to the 
dissolution of her marriage. When she desires a divorce, 
she may obtain from him a release from the marriage con- 
tract by giving up either her settled dower or some other 
property ; sucha divorce is called hula‘.6 When the married 
couple have a mutual aversion to each other due to incom- 
patibility of temper, want of sympathy, or the like, they 
can dissolve the marriage tie by mutual agreement ; such a 
dissolution is called mubdra?.? Finally, when the husband 

1 Ameer Ali, op. cit. ii. 516. Sautayra and Cherbonneau, op. cit. 
i. 284 sqq. 2 Ameer Ali, of. cit. ii. 523 sq. 3 Ibid. ii. 524 sq. 

4 Tbhid. it. 531. 5 Foran, ii. 229 sq. 

6 Ameer Ali, op. cit. ii. 513, 546. Sautayra and Cherbonneau, 
op. cit. i. 236 sq. 

7 Ameer Ali, op. cit. li. 513, 546, 560. Sautayra and Cherbonneau, 
op. cit. i. 253 sqq. 
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is guilty of conduct which makes the matrimonial life 
intolerable to the wife, when he neglects to perform the 
duties which the law imposes on him as obligations resulting 
from marriage, or when he fails to fulfil the engagements 
voluntarily entered into at the time of the matrimonial 
contract, she has the right of preferring a complaint before 
the judge and demanding a divorce by authority of justice. 
The power of the judge to pronounce a divorce is founded 
on the express words of Muhammad, “If a woman be 
prejudiced by a marriage, let it be broken off.” Such a 
divorce may be claimed on various grounds: if the husband 
is impotent and the wife was unaware of it prior to the 
marriage, if he does not give the stipulated dowry when 
demanded, if he falsely charges his wife with adultery, if he 
takes a vow to abstain from her for four months and keeps 
the vow inviolate, or if he wilfully neglects her, habitually 
illtreats her, or makes her life miserable by cruelty of 
conduct in some way or other.1 The facility with which 
Muhammadan women can dissolve their marriage is in- 
fluenced by local custom. Among some Berber tribes of 
Morocco, as said above, a married woman can not only 
get rid of her husband by taking refuge to another man’s 
house or tent, but she can actually compel the latter to 
marry her.2 In Persia, if a woman wishes to leave her 
husband, she can do so by going to the gazi, or judge, and 
turning up her slipper; but this remedy is rarely resorted 
to as she must go out penniless. Among the Bedouins of 
the Euphrates the wife is said to have the same right to 
leave her husband, with or without reason, as he has to send 
her back to her parents.* 

The frequency of divorce also differs considerably among 
the Muhammadans of different countries. Among some of 
them it is practised to an extent which is almost without 
a parallel.’ This is the case in Morocco, or some parts of 

1 Ameer Ali, op. cit. ii. 560 sgg. Sautayra and Cherbonneau, 
op. cit. i. 254 sgqg. Hughes, op. cit. p. 88. 

® Supra, ii. 319. ° Wilson, Persian Life and Customs, p. 265. 

‘ Lady Blunt, Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, ii. 226. 

* Pischon, Der Einfluss des Islim auf das héusliche, sociale und 
politische Leben seiner Bekenner, p.13. Chavanne, Die Sahara, p. 603. 
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that country. Dr. Churcher wrote to me from Tangier 
that one of the servants there was reported to have had 
nineteen wives although he was still only middle-aged ; 
and I had myself in my service a Berber from Sis, .in 
the south of Morocco, who told me that he had divorced 
twenty-two wives. In Cairo, according to Lane, there 
are not many men who have not divorced one wife, 
if they have been married for a long time, and not 
a few men in Egypt have in the course of two 
years married as many as twenty, thirty, or more 
wives ; while there are women, not far advanced in age, 
who have been wives to a dozen or more men succes- 
sively. Lane even heard of men who had been in the habit 
of taking a new wife almost every month.! Burckhardt 
knew Arabs about forty-five years old who had had more 
than fifty different wives.2 Snouck Hurgronje states, on 
the other hand, that separation is rare in Acheh, in Sumatra, 
as compared with other Muhammadan countries ;? and 
among the Muhammadans of India, according to Mr. Gait, 
the husband seldom exercises his right to divorce his wife 
without any special reason. This may be due to Hindu 
influence. 

With orthodox Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament 
which cannot be revoked. A woman convicted of adultery 
may be deprived of her status and turned out of her caste, 
but even in this case divorce in the ordinary sense is an 
impossibility ; she cannot form a new connection and, 
often at least, remains in her husband’s house on the footing 
of a slave. Again, the only remedy which a blameless 
wife has against an offending husband is to obtain a decree 
for her separate maintenance, such decree being practically 
equivalent to a decree for judicial separation. The law, 
however, was not always equally stringent. In the Smriti 

' Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, i. 247, 251. 

* Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdbys, p. 64. 

% Snouck Hurgronje, Achehnese, i. 367. 

4 Gait, Census of India, 1911, vol. i. (India) Report, p. 245 sq. 

5 Ibid. p. 245. Mayne, Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, p. 112. 


Steele, Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, p. 171 sq. 
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literature cases are recognised in which divorce with the 
possibility of the wife contracting a new marriage during 
her husband’s lifetime is allowed, and the occasions for 
divorce (tydga), that is, abandoning a wife and leaving her 
without maintenance on the part of the husband, are set 
out.1 According to Narada, a married woman “ who 
wastes the entire property of her husband under the pretence 
that it is (her own) Stridhana, or who procures abortion, or 
who makes an attempt on her husband’s life, he shall 
banish from the town”; and “one who always shows 
malice to him, or who makes unkind speeches, or eats before 
her husband, he shall quickly expel from his house.’’? But 
“if a man leaves a wife who is obedient, pleasant-spoken, 
skilful, virtuous, and the mother of (male) issue, the king 
shall make him mindful of his duty by (inflicting) severe 
punishment (on him).’’® The same authority, moreover, 
lays down that there are five cases of legal necessity in which 
a woman may be justified in taking another husband, 
namely, ‘‘ when her husband is lost or dead, when he has 
become a religious ascetic, when he is impotent, and when 
he has been expelled from caste’; and it is stipulated how 
many years women of the three higher castes shall wait for 
the return of their absent husbands until they can contract 
a new marriage, whereas no such definite period is prescribed 
for a Stidra woman whose husband is gone on a journey. 
Manu admits that a wife ‘‘ who drinks spirituous liquor, is 
of bad conduct, rebellious, diseased, mischievous, or wasteful, 
may at any time be superseded by another wife. A barren 
wife may be superseded in the eighth year; one whose 
children all die, in the tenth ; one who bears only daughters, 
in the eleventh; but one who is quarrelsome, without 
delay.’’> But this was not divorce in our sense of the term ; 
for Manu declares that ‘‘neither by sale nor by repudiation 
is a wife released from her husband,’’¢ and that a man may 
only marry a virgin.? This, however, is evidently one of 


1 Keith, ‘Marriage (Hindu),’ in Hastings, op. c7t. viii. 453. 

2 Névada, xii. 92 sq. 3 Tbid. xii. 95. 

4 Ibid. xii. 97 sqq. * Laws of Manu, ix. 80 sq. 
6 Ibid: ix. 46. 7 Ibid. viii. 226. See also Apastamba, ii. 6. 13. 4, 
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the many instances in which the existing text has suffered 
from interpolations and omissions, as Narada had an earlier 
text of Manu before him.? 

The orthodox Hindu law of divorce is more or less dis- 
regarded by certain low castes in the north of India and by 
many castes, both high and low, in the south, among whom 
usage has superseded texts.2 Agreeably to such usage, 
says Mandlik, “ the granting of a divorce, or the recognition 
of a divorce as one properly made, is the duty of the caste. 
In some cases the mere will of either party or of both parties 
suffices, and there the caste can do very little, except to 
accept what has been done.” Where it is allowed by 
custom, a divorce by mutual agreement is also recognised 
by law.‘ It may be said that, as a rule, the degree in which 
divorce prevails in India is in direct ratio to the degree in 
which the respective castes have imitated Brahman habits.é 

The Buddhists of Burma regard marriage merely as a 
civil contract which can be annulled by either side without 
much difficulty. Homicide, stealing, heresy, and adultery 
are grounds of divorce, and so is desertion. In the case of 
the husband it must be proved that a period of three years 
has elapsed during which time he has failed to support his 
wife in any way, while in the case of the wife it is sufficient 
that she has deserted her husband for one year, during which 
no support must have been given her by the husband. 
Repeated ill-treatment of a wife will entitle her to a divorce. 
Marriage may always be dissolved by the consent of the 
parties; in such a case it is the ordinary rule that the 
father is given the sons and the mother the daughters, 
though a son of very tender age also remains with the 
mother.’? If one of the parties wishes to separate without 
good reason, he or she must suffer in property, more or less 
severely according to the nature of the plea ;8 and in some 

1 Mayne, op. cit. p. 113 sq. 

* Gait, op. cit. p. 245. Steele, op. cit. p. 173. Mandlik, lyavahdra 
Mayikha, p. 428 sqq. 8 Mandlik, op. cit. p. 434. 

4 Trevelyan, op. cit. p. 58. > Mayne, op. cit. p. 116. 

6 Gait, op. cit. p. 246. Fytche, Burina Past and Present, ii. 73. 


7 Burge, Commentaries on Colonial and Foreign Laws, iii. got sq. 
®§ Shway Yoe, The Burman, p. 60. 
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instances the party not at fault may receive the whole of 
the property possessed by both.! Yet in spite of the facility 
with which a divorce may be obtained in Burma, we are 
told that ‘‘ unless there is good known cause for a separation 
the divorced parties are not by any means looked upon with 
a favourable eye’’;? and divorce is said to be very uncom- 
mon among the great mass of the people. In Siam mutual 
consent is likewise a good and valid ground for divorce ;4 
the wife then takes away all the property she brought to 
the husband on her marriage and all she may have since 
acquired either by trade or purchase, and she retains pos- 
session of the first, third, and fifth childrens But marriage 
may also be dissolved on such grounds as ill-treatment, 
failure to maintain a wife in the position she ought to occupy, 
desertion for a statutory period, adultery on the part of the 
wife, serious crimes committed by a husband and probably 
- by a wife, assault on and serious abuse of a wife’s parents, 
or the husband becoming a priest.® 

According to Sinhalese law, a marriage publicly contracted 
according to proper custom or by the mere consent of the 
parties themselves can be dissolved either by the husband 
or by the wife. On the dissolution of such a marriage all 
lands, goods, and cattle belonging to the wife, acquired by 
right of inheritance, by dowry or by gift, or earned by her 
own exertions during marriage, shall revert to her, and 
similarly all property belonging to the husband shall revert 
to him. Property acquired by the husband and wife in 
common shall be equally divided between them; but if 
the divorce is effected in accordance with the wishes of the 
husband for no fault on the part of the wife, he must give 
her a proper suit of clothes before discarding her. As to 
the disposal of the children it is laid down that if a diga 
married woman—that is, a wife who was conducted to, 
and lives in, the husband’s house—is divorced at the 

1 Burge, op. cit. iii. go2. 2 Shway Yoe, op. cit. p. 61. 

® Fielding, The Soul of a People, p. 218 sq. 

4 Burge, op. cit. iii, 904. 

’ Young, Kingdom of the Yellow Robe, p. 99. Cf. Bowring, 
Kingdom and People of Siam, i. 119. 

* Burge, op. cit. iii. 903 sq. 
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pleasure of the husband for no fault on her part, she is at 
liberty to make over all the children, if there be any, to 
the father’s care and to refuse to bring up even one of 
them; whereas if such a wife is divorced by the husband 
on account of her bad conduct, and if there are several 
children, the father may take his choice of them as his 
share and commit the others to the care of the mother. 
Again, if a bin: married husband—that is, one living in 
the wife’s home or family residence—is sent away by his 
wife or by the members of her family, or if he departs in 
displeasure, he cannot claim the charge of the children and 
has no power over them.? An old writer says of the 
Sinhalese that if husband or wife dislike one another they 
part without disgrace, and that “both women and men 
do commonly wed four or five times before they can settle 
themselves to their contentation.”’? 

When passing to the so-called Aryan peoples of Europe 
we find that among the Greeks and Romans in early days, 
as among the Hindus, marriage evidently was a union of 
great stability, although in later times, contrary to what 
was the case among the Aryans of India, it became extremely 
easy and frequent. Among the Greeks of the Homeric 
age divorce seems to have been almost unknown ;? but 
afterwards it became an everyday event in Greece.* 
According to Attic law the husband could repudiate his 
wife whenever he liked and without stating any motives.® 
It is possible that the repudiation generally took place 
before witnesses,* but this does not seem to have been a 
legal necessity. The husband, however, was compelled to 
send his divorced wife back to her father’s house with her 


1 Niti-Nighanduva, p. 22 sqq. 

® Knox, Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon, p. 188 sq. 
See also Forbes, Eleven Years in Ceylon, i. 332. 

3 Meier and Schémann, Der aitische Process, p. 510. Hruza, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte des griechischen und rémischen Familienrechtes , 
ii. 24 sg. Beauchet, Histoive du droit privé de la République A thé- 
nienne, i, 376. 

‘ Meier and Schémann, op. cit. p. 510. Beauchet, of. cit. i. 37659. 

5 Beauchet, op. cit. i. 378, 380. 

® See Lysias, Ovatio contra Alcibiadem, i. 28. 
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dowry, and there is no evidence that he could claim the 
dowry even though the woman had been guilty of adultery 
or was repudiated for some other fault on her part.1 If 
the wife had been convicted of adultery it was necessary 
for the husband to divorce her, condonation of the offence 
being visited by atimia, or infamy.2 To repudiate a barren 
wife was also a sort of duty, both on religious and patriotic 
grounds, since one of the principal reasons for marriage 
was to assure the continuation of the family and the 
perpetuation of the State.* The dissolution of marriage 
could, further, take place by mutual consent, probably 
without any formalities, except perhaps that, according to 
usage, the parties made a declaration to the Archon about 
their divorce. The wife could demand a divorce by 
appealing to the Archon and stating the motives for her 
demand. When a marriage was dissolved, the children 
remained with the father, even though the divorce had been 
effected by the wife on account of the misconduct of her 
husband.® 

A Roman marriage was perhaps at no time indissoluble, but 
the specifically patrician kind of marriage, by confarreatio, 
was at any rate very nearly so.” It could only be dissolved 
by a formal act, modelled on the principle of contrarius 
actus, a so-called diffarreatio, consisting of a counter-sacrifice 

1 Beauchet, op. cit. i. 318, 319, 380 sg. According to the code of 
Gortyn, in Crete, if the husband was to blame for the dissolution 
of marriage, the wife returned to her own family, taking with her 
her dowry, together with half the increase thereof, half the fruits 
of her own labour, and five staterys paid by the husband as fine 
(Biicheler and Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 118 sq.). 

® Oratio contva Nee@ram, § 87, in Demosthenes, Opera. 

% Beauchet, op. cit. i. 379. According to Herodotus (v. 39), 
barrenness was good ground for divorce at Sparta, at any rate for 
the royal house (cf. ibid. vi. 61). : 

4 Beauchet, op. cit. i. 387 sq. 

5 Ibid. i. 381 sqqg. Meier and Schémann, op. cit. p. 512. According 
to the code of Gortyn marriage could likewise be dissolved by the 
wife, but we do not know under what conditions (Biicheler and 
Zitelmann, op. cit. p. 118). 

6 Beauchet, op. cit. i. 397. 

* According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Antiquitates Romane, 
ji, 25) it could not be dissolved. 
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offered with certain “‘ contrary ” words.1 But as diffarreatio 
is said to have been a very awful rite,? it has been assumed 
that it was used only for penal purposes ;? while Karlowa 
believes that it was a later invention of the priesthood.4 
The other forms of marriage, not being of the same mystical 
and sacramental character as marriage by confarreatio, 
could be dissolved without difficulty, and the legal form of 
divorce is as old as the Twelve Tables and therefore probably 
earlier than the fifth century. The divorced wife had to 
surrender the keys of the store-rooms, which had been 
given to her when newly-married, hence the formula 
claves adimeve, exigere.6 Marriages by coémtio and usus 
were dissolved by vemancipatio, which corresponded exactly 
with the emancipatio of a daughter. A husband might 
discharge, that is, emancipate, his wife from his power in 
the same way as he might discharge his child. ‘In its 
formal aspect,” says Sohm, “a remancipatio was not so 
much an act of divorce as an act of discharge or repudiation.” 
In the old law a wife in manu was as little a free party to 
the act of divorce as a child was a free party to that of 
emancipation. She had neither the power to require, nor 
the power to prevent, a divorce; and the husband’s legal 
authority in regard to the dissolution of a marriage with 
manus was as absolute as it was in regard to the other 
incidents of such a marriage.” Yet in practice the husband’s 
right was no doubt more or less checked by public opinion 
and, as it seems, even by the Censors, who probably 
exercised their authority when a husband made an un- 
justifiable use of his power.* There was a tradition that 
Romulus had forbidden the repudiation of wives unless 


1 Festus, De significatione verborum, s.v. ‘ Diffarreatio,’ p. 74. 
Karlowa, Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, ii. 186. Sohm, Institutes, 
P. 474- 

2 Plutarch, Questiones Romanac, 50. 
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they were guilty of adultery or drinking wine, on pain of 
forfeiture of all the offender’s property, one-half to go to 
the wife and the other to Ceres ;1 and it was also said that 
for five hundred years no one took advantage of the liberty 
of divorce until Spurius Carvilius put away his wife for 
barrenness by order of the Censor.2 The actual meaning 
of this statement is not clear,? but it at any rate shows 
that in earlier times divorce must have been rare in Rome. 

The rule of divorce was very different in regard to a 
‘free’? marriage, which implied that the wife did not fall 
under the manus of her husband. The dissolution of such 
a marriage could be brought about either by mutual agree- 
ment between both parties or by the will of one party only. 
Besides the intention to separate, however, the Roman 
law required what was called a repudium, that is, an act 
by which one spouse notified the other of his or her intention 
to dissolve the marriage, which, in fact, was required in 
all cases of divorce.4 Such a notification might be conveyed 
either by word of mouth or through a messenger ; the Lex 
Julia de adulterits prescribed that a libellus repudit should 
be given in the presence of seven Roman citizens above 
the age of puberty as witnesses.’ As far as the right to 
bring about a divorce was concerned, the legal position of 
the wife was the same as that of the husband.* It should 
be noticed, however, that when the wife remained in the 
potestas of her father, the latter could, in the exercise of 


1 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, op. cit. ii. 25. Plutarch, Romulus, 
xxli. 4 sq. 

* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, op. cit. ii. 25. 

3 See Rein, Das Rémische Privatrecht, p. 208; Marquardt, Das 
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his power, take his daughter from her husband against the 
wishes of both.1 And it may be presumed that this power 
was not unexercised, as we find that a constitution of 
Antoninus Pius prohibited a father from disturbing a 
harmonious union, and Marcus Aurelius afterwards limited 
this prohibition by allowing the interference of a father for 
a “strong and juste cause.’’* 

The rules of divorce which were recognised in the case of 
a free marriage were afterwards extended to marriages with 
manus. A wife in manu could not, it is true, directly effect 
the extinction of the manus by means of a repudium; but 
according to the view of the later times, the wife’s repudium 
operated indirectly to dissolve even marriages with manus, 
by compelling the husband in his turn to take all necessary 
steps for the purpose of extinguishing the manus. And 
in the end marriages with manus fell into disuse altogether.® 

As to the settlement of children after the divorce of 
their parents the earliest legal provision seems to be a 
constitution of Diocletian and Maximian, which stated that 
there was no law compelling the judge in such a case to 
give the male children to the father and the female children 
to the mother, but that he could act according to his 
discretion. Justinian enacted that if the father was 
guilty of an offence justifying his wife in divorcing him and 
she remained unmarried, the children were to be given into 
her custody but maintained at the cost of the father; 
whereas, if the mother was guilty, the father had the right 
of custody. If he was poor and unable to support the 
children and the mother was rich, she was obliged to take 
them and maintain them.§ 

In pagan times Roman law was thus as liberal as possible 
so far as the husband’s right of divorce was concerned, and 
in the case of marriage without manus, and in later days 
in practically all cases, equally liberal with regard to the 
wife’s. Though in early times seldom taken advantage of, 


1 Cf. Hunter, op. cit. p. 689. 
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this freedom was subsequently exercised on a large scale, 
at least among the upper classes. By the second century 
B.C., When marriage was becoming unpopular in high social 
circles, divorce was becoming common, and its frequency 
increased towards the end of the Republican era and during 
the Empire.1 Almost all the well-known ladies of the 
Ciceronian age were divorced at least once,? and Seneca 
said that some women counted their years, not by consuls, 
but by their husbands.? Ovid and Pliny the Younger 
matried three times, Cesar and Antony four, Sulla and 
Pompey five; and such cases must have been frequent. 
On the stone erected to a certain Turia by her husband in 
the early days of the Empire it is said, “‘ Seldom do marriages 
last until death undivorced.’’4 

In the law-books of Celtic peoples we find various rules 
relating to divorce, from which we may draw the conclusion 
that separation of married couples was by no means an 
uncommon occurrence. In ancient Ireland separation 
might take place either by mutual consent or as the 
outcome of legal proceedings. As we have seen above, if 
the couple separated by mutual consent the woman took 
away with her all she had brought on the marriage day, 
while the man retained what he had contributed; and in 
case the joint property had gone on increasing during 
married life the couple divided the whole in proportion to 
the original contributions, though special circumstances 
were also carefully taken into account, such as if the man 
or the woman had been a “ great ’”’ worker or a ‘‘ small” 
worker.5 With reference to the latter kind of separation 
it is said in one of the Brehon law tracts :—“‘ There are 
with the Feine seven women, who, though bound by son 
and security, are competent to separate from cohabitation, 


1 Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, p. 147. Mar- 
quardt, op. cit. p. 71 sq. 

* Fowler, in Hastings, op. cit. viii. 466. 

3 Seneca, De beneficiis, iii. 16. 2. 

4 Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sitiengeschichie Roms in der 
Zeit von August bis zum Ausgang der Antonine, i. 284. 

5 Supra, ii. 427. Joyce, Social History of Ancient Iveland, ii. 9 
$qq. 
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whatever day they like ; and whatever has been given them 
as their dowry, is theirs by right: a woman of whom her 
husband circulates a false story ; a woman upon whom her 
husband gives circulation to a satire until she is laughed at ; 
a woman upon whom a check-blemish is inflicted ; a woman 
who is sent back and repudiated for another ; a woman who 
is cheated of bed-rites, so that her husband prefers to lie 
with servant-boys when it was not necessary for him; a 
woman to whom her mate has administered a philtre when 
entreating her, so that he brings her to fornication; a 
woman who is not able to receive her desire in the com- 
munity of marriage,—for every woman among the Feine 
on whom there is this bond, and who gives her proper 
co-operation for it, is entitled to her desire.’’4 

In ancient Wales either husband: or wife might, practically, 
separate whenever one or both chose. There seems to 
have been no legal method of bringing the parties again 
together ; but the time and circumstances of the separation 
entailed different consequences in regard to the division 
of the household goods.2 If the separation was voluntary 
on both sides and took place before the union had lasted 
seven years less three nights, the wife was only entitled to 
take away from the house her marriage portion and morning 
gift,3 whereas in the case of separation by agreement at a 
later date everything belonging to the couple was divided 
into two portions. The law set out minutely the things 
that were to go to the wife and to the husband respectively, 
and as to those which the law did not specifically allot, the 
wife had the right to divide them and the husband chose 
which portion he would take.4 Of the children two shares 
went to the father and one to the mother—the eldest and 
the youngest to the former, and the middlemost to the 
mother. Jf a wife was ‘ guilty of an odious deed along 

1 Ancient Laws and Institutes of Iveland, v. 293. 

2 Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, p. 212 sq. 

3 Venedotian Code, ii. 1. 9 (Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, 


P. 39). 

4 Ibid. ii. 1. 1, 2, 4 sqq. (p. 38 5q.). 

5 [bid. ii. 1. 3 (p. 38). Gwentian Code, ii. 29. 13 (Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of Wales, p. 364). 
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with another man, whether by kiss, aut coitu aut palpando,”’ 
the husband could repudiate her, and she forfeited all her 
property rights.1 She also lost all her property, with the 
exception of her morning gift and her right to any fine due 
from the husband for having committed adultery, in case 
she left him before the seventh year less three nights without 
good cause.2 But if the husband was affected with leprosy 
or had a fetid breath or was impotent, she might repudiate 
him without any loss of property.® 

According to the old customary law of the Teutonic 
peoples outlawry of either husband or wife put an end to 
the marriage. It could be dissolved by agreement between 
the husband and the woman’s kin; and the husband was 
entitled to repudiate his wife if she was sterile or guilty of 
conjugal infidelity and perhaps for some other offences. 
If he did so without good cause, the marriage was dis- 
solved, but he exposed himself to the revenge of her 
kindred or had to pay a fine or suffered some other loss 
in property. The wife had originally no right to dis- 


1 Dimetian Code, ii. 18. 31 (Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, 


P. 257). 

2 Venedotian Code, ii. 1. 9 (Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, 
Pp. 39). 

* Ibid. ii. 1. 10 (p. 39). Gwentian Code, ii. 29. 26 (Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of Wales, p. 365). For the method of deciding whether 
the husband was impotent or not, see Venedotian Code, ii. 1. 66 
(Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, p. 47). 

4 Brunner, Grundziige der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, p. 224. 
Idem, ‘Die Geburt eines lebenden Kindes und das eheliche Ver- 
mégensrecht,’ in Zettschy. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgeschichie, 
xvi. 105 sgg. Schroeder, Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, 
P. 305 sg. Freisen, Geschichte des Canonischen Eherechts, p. 778 
sg. Loening, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenrechts, ii. 617 sqq. 
Pollock and Maitland, History of the English Law before the Time of 
Edward I., ii. 392 sg. Gudmundsson and Kalund, ‘ Sitte. Skan- 
dinavische Verhaltnisse,’ in Paul, Grundriss der germanischen Philo- 
Jogie, iii. 422. According to Tacitus (Germania, ch. 19), the husband 
could disgrace a wife who had committed adultery and turn her 
out of his house. Brunner (Grundztige der deutschen Rechtsgeschtchte, 
Pp. 226 n. 2) points out that if the wife had given birth to a living 
child, even if it died shortly afterwards, one of the main grounds 
for divorce was lacking. 
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solve the marriage;1 but in the Frankish period she 
could, according to some law-books, effect a divorce in 
certain cases, as if the husband was convicted of adultery 
or sodomy.? This innovation has been traced to the 
influence of Christian ideas.? 


1 Brunner, Grundztige dey deutschen MRechtsgeschichte, p. 224. 
Idem, in Zettschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgeschichte, xvi. 106. 
Loening, op. cit. ii. 618. 

2 Brunner, Grundziige dev deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, p. 224. 
Loening, op. cit. ii. 619, 622 sg. Freisen, op. cit. p. 780. Freisen 
observes (ibid. p. 780 sq.) that the wife could never divorce her 
husband, because she was unable to annul his power (mundium) 
over her, but that the law in certain cases deprived him of his 
mundium, with the result that the wife could leave him if she pleased. 

3 Freisen, op. cit. p. 780. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND THE RIGHT TO DISSOLVE IT 


(Concluded) 


CHRISTIANITY revolutionised European legislation with 
regard to divorce. In the New Testament there are various 
passages bearing upon the question.1 A man who puts 
away his wife and marries another commits adultery against 
her, and a woman who puts away or deserts her husband 
and is married to another is guilty of the same crime. A 
man shall cleave to his wife, “‘ they twain shall be one flesh”’ ; 
and ‘‘ what God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” There are, however, two exceptions to this 
rule. Like Shammaiand his school, Christ tanght, according 
to St. Matthew, that a man might put away his wife for 
fornication, but for no other reason ;? and St. Paul lays 
down the rule that if a Christian is married to an unbeliever 
and the latter departs, the Christian ‘‘ is not under bondage 
in such cases.”2 A man who married the divorced adulteress 
was himself guilty of adultery, but there is no indication 
whatever that the innocent husband was prohibited from 
remarrying. Yet, in accordance with the ascetic tendencies 
of early Christianity, it seems to have been the general 
opinion among the Fathers of the first three centuries that 
no such remarriage was allowed ; if a second marriage was 
disapproved of as adultery even in the case of a widower 


1 St. Matthew, v. 32; xix. 3 sqq. St. Mark, x. 2 sqq. St. Luke, 
xvi. 18. Romans, vii. 2. 1 Corinthians, vii. 10-15, 39. 
2 St. Matthew, v. 32; xix. 9. 3 1 Corinthians, vii. 15. 
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or widow, how could it be permitted while the first spouse 
was still alive ? Subsequently laxer views were expressed, 
but, largely under the influence of St. Augustine, the Church 
gradually made up her mind to deny the dissolubility of a 
valid Christian marriage, at least if it had been consum- 
mated.! Her doctrine on the subject was in the twelfth 
century definitely fixed by Gratian and Peter Lombard ;? 
it was dogmatically asserted by the Council of Trent,® and 
was in the nineteenth century reaffirmed by Pius IX and 
Leo XIIJ.4 A consummated Christian marriage is a sacra- 
ment and must as such remain valid for ever. It represents 
the union between Christ and the Church, and is conse- 
quently as indissoluble as that union.® It is also permanent 
according to the law of nature, because only as permanent 
can marriage fulfil its object. And God made it so at the 
very beginning of our race, when He decreed® that a man 
shall leave his father and his mother and shall cleave unto 
his wife, and they shall be one flesh.’ 

On the other hand, a Christian marriage which has not 
been consummated is not indissoluble; it is only by con- 
summation that such a marriage becomes a sacrament and 
a symbol of the union between Christ and the Church.’ 
The Council of Trent expressly decreed that “‘ matrimony 

1 Loening, op. cit. ii. 607 sqqg. v. Moy, Das Eherecht der Christen, 
p. 11 sqgg. Freisen, op. cit. p. 770 sqq. Esmein, Le mariage en droit 
canonique, ii. 49 sqq. 

2 Esmein, op. cit. ii. 73 sqq. Gratian, Decretum, ii. 32. 7. 2:— 
** Nulla ratione dissolvitur conjugium, quod semel initum probatur.” 

3 While the indissolubility of marriage on the ground of adultery 
was expressed in somewhat guarded terms (Canones et decreta 
Concilii Tridentini, sess. xxiv. can. 7) out of consideration for the 
Eastern Church (see Esmein, op. cit. ii. 305), the other causes for 
divorce were expressly condemned in the fifth canon, where it is 


said :—‘ Si quis dixerit, propter haeresim, aut molestam cohabita- 
tionem, aut affectatam absentiam a coniuge dissolvi posse matri- 
monii vinculum. anathema sit.” This condemnation was par- 


ticularly directed against the Protestants (see Esmein, op. cit. ii. 
305 5q.). 

4 Esmein, op. cit. ii. 307. 

5 Freisen, op. cit. p. 802 sg. Loening, op. cit. ii. 610 sq. 

® Genesis, ii. 24. ” Esmein, op. cit. i. 64 sqq. 

® Gratian, op. cit. ii. 27. 2. 39. Freisen, op. ctt. p. 802 sq. 
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contracted but not consummated” might be dissolved by 
“the solemn profession of religion by one of the married 
parties’ ;1 and it may also be dissolved for other reasons 
by an act of Papal authority.2. Non-Christian marriage is 
not a sacrament, even though consummated ;* hence it 
is in certain circumstances dissoluble, in accordance with 
St. Paul’s dictum that a Christian married to an infidel 
is not under bondage if the latter depart. Innocent III 
declared authoritatively that if, in the case of a marriage 
between two infidels, one of them became a Christian, the 
convert was justified in entering into another marriage, 
provided that either the non-Christian was unwilling to 
live with the other or such cohabitation would cause the 
blasphemy of the Divine name or be an incentive to mortal 
sin. It was argued that this so-called privilegium Paulinum 
is no exception to the rule that Christian marriage is in- 
dissoluble, because in the case in question the marriage is 
dissolved not by the Christian but by the infidel, and the 
Church has nothing to do with the marriages of infidels.® 
While asserting the indissolubility of Christian marriage, 
the Church admitted a divortium imperfectum or separatio 
quoad thorum et mensam, a “separation from bed and 
board,” which discharged the parties from the duty of 
living together but at the same time left them husband and 
wife and consequently unable to marry any other person. 
According to the Council of Trent, such separation may 
take place “for many causes,” either for a determinate or 
for an indeterminate period. The chief cause is adultery 
or other carnal sin, equivalent to it; but already St. 
Augustine had spoken of a fornicatio spiritualis as a ground 


1 Canones et decreta Concilii Tridentini, xxiv. 6. 

* Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus theologicum morale, vi. 367 sq. Freisen, 
op. cit. pp. 212, 213, 826 sq. Walter, Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts 
alley christlichen: Confessionen, p. 714 sq. Friedberg, Lehrbuch des 
katholischen und evangelischen Kirchenrechts, p. 503. 

* Friedberg, op. cit. p. 503. Esmein, op. cit. i. 222. 

* Ballerini-Palmieri, op. cit. vi. 325. See also Friedberg, of. cit. 
Pp. 503. 

5 Freisen, op. cit. p. 806 sqq. 

® Canones et decreta Concilii Tridentini, xxiv. 8. 
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for separation,! and this view was accepted by Gratian, 
who regarded as such apostasy,? heresy,? and incitement 
to evil deeds.4 Subsequently a distinction was made 
between permanent and temporary separation.® According 
to some writers, perpetual separation may be granted only 
for fornicatio carnalis, unless it has been condoned or unless 
both parties have been guilty of it.6 According to others, 
it may also be granted for defection from the Faith whether 
by the rejection of Christianity or by heresy, and on account 
of entrance into the state of Christian perfection, that is, 
entrance into religious life on the part of the wife or of 
the husband or by the reception of Holy Orders on the part 
of the husband; but in such cases there are required both 
mutual consent and some arrangement on the part of 
ecclesiastical authority. Besides these special cases of 
separation many other cases may arise justifying temporary 
separation. They may be summed up under the general 
notion of “ danger to body or soul.’’”? 

Yet in spite of the theory of the indissolubility of Christian 
marriage, the Roman Catholic doctrine gives ecclesiastics 
a large practical power of dissolving marriages which may 
have appeared perfectly valid. The Church recognised a 
legal process which was popularly, though incorrectly, 
called a divorce a vinculo matrimonii, ‘from the bond of 
matrimony,” in case the union had been unlawful from the 
beginning on the ground of some canonical impediment, 
such as relationship or earlier engagement of marriage. 
This only implied that a marriage which never had been 
valid would remain invalid; but practically it led to the 
possibility of dissolving marriages which in theory were 
indissoluble. For, as Lord Bryce observes, ‘the rules 
regarding impediments were so numerous and so intricate 
that it was easy, given a sufficient motive, whether political 

1 Freisen, op. cit. p. 836. 2 Gratian, op. cit. ii. 28. 1. 6. 

3 [bid. ii. 28. 2. 2. 4 Tbid. ii. 28. 1. 5. 

5 Freisen, op. cit. p. 837. 

6 Ibid. p. 830 sqq. Friedberg, op. cit. p. 508. Walter, op. cit. 

. 716. 
: 7 Pallerini-Palmieri, op. cit. vi. 381 sgg. Lehmkuhl, ‘ Divorce,’ 
in Catholic Encyclopedia, v. 63 sq. 
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or pecuniary, to discover some ground for declaring almost 
any marriage invalid,’”) 

The doctrine of the Western Church profoundly influenced 
the secular legislation of the countries in which she was 
established. For a long time, however, it was not accepted 
in full by the legislators. The Christian emperors laid 
down certain grounds on which a husband could divorce 
his wife and a wife her husband without blame. According 
to Constantine, a man was allowed to dissolve the marriage 
if his wife was an adulteress, a preparer of poisons, or a 
procuress ; and the wife could do so if her husband was 
guilty of murder, prepared poisons, or violated tombs.’ 
After some further legislation on the subject by later 
emperors,? Justinian repealed the earlier constitutions and 
resettled the grounds of divorce. A man may repudiate 
his wife if she knows of any plots against the Empire and 
does not disclose them to him; if she commits adultery ; 
if she makes an attempt on his life or conceals any plots 
against it; if she frequents banquets or baths with men 
against his orders; if she remains from home against his 
wishes unless with her own parents or unless he drives her 
out; or if she goes to the circus, theatre, or amphitheatre 
without the knowledge or after the express prohibition of 
her husband. A woman may divorce her husband if he 
engages in or is privy to any plots against the Empire ; 
if he makes an attempt on her life or conceals any plots 
against it of which he is aware; if he attempts to induce 
her to commit adultery ; if he accuses her of adultery and 
fails to substantiate the charge; if he takes a woman to 
live in the same house with his wife; or if he persists in 
frequenting any other house in the same town with any 
woman after being warned more than once by his wife or 
her parents or other persons of respectability.6 At the 

1 Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, ii. 434. Lecky, 
Democracy and Liberty, ii. 193 sq. Pollock and Maitland, op. cit. 
nH. o 
2 Coder Theodosianus, iii, 16. 1. 
® Ibid. iti. 16. 2 (Honorius and Theodosius). Codex Justinianus, 


v. 17. 8. 2 (Theodosius and Valentinian). 
* Novellae, cxvii. 8. 5 Thid. cxvii. 9. 
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same time the right of either party to dissolve the marriage 
at will by simple notice to the other party was not formally 
abohshed even by the legislation of the Christian Empire ; 
however causeless the vepudium, its effect was to terminate 
the marriage. But it was provided that, when a marriage 
was dissolved without any statutory ground of divorce, 
the offending party should suffer certain penalties. Thus 
when a wife repudiated the marriage without sufficient 
cause she forfeited her dowry, whereas when the husband 
was the offender he was deprived of his donatio propter 
nuptias, in other words, he was required actually to pay 
over the donatio he had covenanted to pay. On the con- 
clusion of every marriage the husband was required to 
contribute a donatio ante (propter) nuptias corresponding to 
the dos contributed on the part of the wife, and in the 
Christian Empire it was the primary purpose of this donatio 
to confer on a wife who was divorced withont just cause a 
positive proprietary benefit at the expense of her husband. 
Justinian also prohibited divorce by mutual consent—which 
until then seems to have taken place without any legal 
check whatever—except when the husband was impotent, 
when either he or the wife desired to enter a monastery, 
and when either of them was in captivity for a certain 
length of time.? Subsequently Justinian even enacted that 
persons dissolving a marriage by mutual consent should 
forfeit all their property and be confined for life in a 
monastery.? But his nephew and successor, Justin the 
Second, repealed his uncle’s prohibitions relating to this 
kind of divorce.4 

The facility of divorce by mutual consent also remained 
in the Roman codes of the German kings, and, as under 
the older Roman legislation, a man might besides divorce 
his wife for certain offences. Those subjects of the Western 
rulers who elected to live under the old Teutonic systems of 
law seem to have had an equal facility. Thus the dooms 


' Sohm, Institutes, p. 476. Hunter, op. cit. p. 692 sq. 

2 Novellae, cxvii. 12. 3 Ibid, cxxxiv. II. 4 Tbid. cxl. 1. 

5 Freisen, op. cit. p. 776 sqq. Watkins, Holy Matrimony, p. 380 
sq. 6 Freisen, op. cit. p. 778 sqq. 
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of Aethelbirht, Christian though they be, suggest that the 
marriage might be dissolved at the will of both parties or 
even at the will of one of them.1 Even the Anglo-Saxon 
and Frankish penitentials allow a divorce in various cases.? 
According to Theodore’s Penitential the husband may 
divorce an adulterous wife and marry another, and she too 
may marry again, though only after five years of penance ;* 
but a wife cannot dissolve the marriage on account of the 
adultery of her husband. The husband may also marry 
another woman if the wife is carried into captivity ® or if 
she deserts him, but in the latter case only after five years 
have elapsed and with the bishop’s consent. Since the 
days of Charlemagne, however, the canonical doctrine of 
the indissolubility of marriage entered the secular legislation 
of German peoples, and in the tenth century the ecclesiastical 
rules and courts gained exclusive control of this branch 
of law in Germany.” At a somewhat earlier date the 
provisions of the Roman law had been superseded by new 
rules enforced by the Church in the regions where the 
imperial law had been observed.® 

While the Western Church in the matter of divorce at 
last completely triumphed in the countries under her sway, 
the Eastern Church, instead of shaping the secular law, was 
on the contrary greatly influenced by it. It is true that 
the Council of Trullo in 692 expressly condemned divorce 
by mutual consent and that largely in consequence of this 
condemnation the emperor Leo III (the Isaurian) in 740 
put a stop to the legality of consensual divorces; and at 
the end of the ninth century the prohibition against them 
was reinforced, never again to be relaxed.® But of the 
whole long list of specified grounds of divorce which were 


1 Laws of Aethelbirht, 79 sqq. Cf. Pollock and Maitland, op. cit. 
ii. 393. 2 Freisen, op. cit. p. 785 sqq. 

3 Penttentiale Theodori, ii. 12. 5 (in Haddan and Stubbs, Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and Iretand, 
ili, I99). 4 Ibid. ii. 12. 6. (vol. iii. 199). 

5 Ibid. ii, 12. 23 (vol. iii. 200 sq.).  * Ibid. ii. 12. 19 (vol. iii, 200). 

’ Brunner, Grundztige dey deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, p. 224. 

8 Bryce, op. cit. ii. 433. 

8 Zhishman, Das Eherecht dey Orientalischen Kirche, p. 104 sqq. 
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admitted by the secular law none, except that of absence 
without tidings, appears even to have been questioned by 
the, Eastern Church. “ The enactments of the emperors 
and princes as to the grounds of divorce,” says Zhishman, 
“never met with an ecclesiastical contradiction. No 
Council, no patriarch, no bishop of the East has ever in 
that matter called the emperors to account, assigned 
penalties to them, or forced them to the repeal of their 
enactments.’’! The grounds of divorce with the right of 
remarriage are those admitted by the laws of Justinian 
with certain modifications introduced in later times. In 
the Eastern Churches of the present day divorce is permitted 
on the following grounds, with penalty attached: high 
treason, designs of either of the partners on the life of the 
other, adultery, circumstances affording presumption of 
adultery or equivalent to adultery, the procuring of abortion, 
difference of religion arising from the conversion to 
Christianity of one of the partners, and the acting as 
sponsor for one’s own child in baptism. There are further 
grounds for divorce, without penalty attached, namely: 
impotence, absence without tidings received, captivity and 
slavery, insanity and imbecility, the undertaking of monastic 
obligations, and episcopal consecration. 

The canonical doctrines that marriage is a sacrament and 
that it is indissoluble save by death were rejected by the 
Reformers. They all agreed that divorce, with liberty for 
the innocent party to remarry, should be granted for 
adultery, and most of them regarded malicious desertion as 
a second legitimate cause for the dissolution of marriage.? 
The latter opinion was based on St. Paul’s dictum that a 
Christian married to an unbeliever ‘‘ is not under bondage ” 
if the unbeliever depart, which was broadened by Luther 
so as to include malicious desertion even without a religious 

1 [bid. p. 115. 

* Ibid. pp. 107 sqq., 729 sqqg. A summary of Zhishman’s account 
is given by Watkins, op. cit. p. 353 sqq. 

8 Friedberg, op. ezt. p. 514 sg. Walter, op. cit. p. 719 sq. For 
the opinions of the continental Reformers see particularly Richter, 


Beitvdge zur Geschichte des Ehescheidungsvechts in dey evangelischen 
Kirche, p. 6 sqq. 
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motive! The same reformer admits that the worldly 
authorities may allow divorce also on other strong grounds, * 
and mentions himself obstinate refusal of conjugal inter- 
_course as sufficient cause for it. Several reformers went 
farther than Luther. Lambert of Avignon argues that if 
a wife leaves her husband because she is constantly ill- 
treated by him without cause, this should be counted as 
repudiation by the man and not as desertion by the woman ;° 
and Melanchton likewise justifies divorce in the case of ill- 
treatment.* The views of the Reformers exercised a lasting 
influence upon the Protestant legislators both in Germany 
and other continental countries. Thus the Danish law-book 
issued by Christian V in 1684 mentions as sufficient grounds 
for divorce desertion for at least three years, impotence 
which has lasted for the same period,’? and leprosy which 
has been concealed and communicated to the other party. 
The Swedish code of 1734 allows divorce for malicious 
desertion after the judge has caused a notice to be read from 
the pulpits of the churches within his jurisdiction citing the 
absconding party to return within a year and a night to 
his or her home and this notice has been neglected ;° for 
long absence without tidings ;1° and for bodily incapacity 
or incurable contagious disease deliberately concealed.11 
The Fathers of English Protestantism as a body were 
more conservative than the brethren across the Channel. 
But they were unanimous in allowing the husband to put 
away an unfaithful wife and contract another marriage ; 
and prevailing opinion appears also to have accorded a 
similar privilege to the wife on like provocation, although 
there were undoubtedly some in the Protestant ranks who 
were not so liberal in her behalf.12 A general revision of the 
ecclesiastical code, with special attention directed to the 


1 v. Strampfi, Dv. Martin Luther : Ueber die Ehe, pp. 381, 393. 
® Ibid. pp. 354, 399. 3 Ibid. p. 394. 
4 See Richter, op. cit. p. 31 sqq. § Richter, of. cit. p. 32. 
§ Ibid. p. 33 sq. Friedberg, op. cit. p. 514 sq. 
* Kong Christian den Femtis Danske Lov, iii. 16. 15. 2 sq. 
5 Ibid. iii. 16.16.4. ° Sveriges Rikes Lag, Giftermals-Balk, xiii. 4. 
10 Ibid. Giftermals-Balk, xiii. 6. 1 Ibid. Giftermals-Balk, xiii. 8. 
'8 Howard, History of Matrimonial Institutions, ii. 71 sqq. 
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law of divorce, was contemplated in the earlier days of the 
Reformation. A commission of leading ecclesiastics was for 
this purpose appointed by Henry VIII and Edward VI. 
The commissioners drew up the elaborate report known as. 
Reformatio Legum, in which they recommended that 
“‘ divorces from bed and board,’’ which had been rejected 
by nearly all the English reformers of the sixteenth century 
as a papist innovation,! should be abolished, and in their 
place complete divorce, with liberty for the innocent party 
to marry again, should be allowed in cases of adultery, 
desertion, and cruelty, as also in cases where a husband not 
guilty of deserting his wife had been for several years absent 
from her in circumstances which justified her in considering 
that he was dead, and in cases of such violent hatred as 
rendered it in the highest degree improbable that the 
husband and wife would survive their animosities and again 
love one another. The whole scheme, however, fell to the 
ground, partly in consequence of King Edward’s premature 
death.2 Yet the principle represented by it was carried 
out in practice. Already in 1548, some years before the 
commission had completed its report, the new doctrine had 
been in a measure sustained by the well-known case of Lord 
Northampton, whose second marriage was declared valid 
by an Act of Parliament. Under Elizabeth this decision 
seems to have been deemed good law until 1602, when, in 
the Foljambe case, it was decided that remarriage after 
judicial separation was null and void.’ After this revival 
of the old canon law, says Jeaffreson, ‘‘ our ancestors lived 
for several generations under a matrimonial law of un- 
exampled rigour and narrowness. The gates of exit from 
true matrimony had all been closed, with the exception of 
death. Together with the artificial impediments to wedlock, 
the Reformation had demolished the machinery for annulling 

1 [bid. ii. 73. 

2 Macqueen, Practical Treatise on the Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords and Privy Council, p. 467. Morgan, Doctrine and 
Law of Marriage, Adultery, and Divorce, ii. 227 sqg. Jeaffreson, 
Brides and Bridals, ii. 319 sqq. 


3 Howard, op. cit. ii. 79 sqg. Jeaffreson, of. cit. ii. 323 sq. Morgan, 
op. cit. ii. 229 sqq. 
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marriages on fictitious grounds. Henceforth no man could 
slip out of matrimonial bondage by swearing that he was 
his wife’s distant cousin, or had loved her sister in his 
youth, or had before his marriage stood godfather to one of 
her near spiritual kindred.’’} 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century a practice 
arose in England which in a small degree mitigated the 
rigour of the law. While a valid English marriage could 
not be dissolved by mere judicial authority, it might be 
so by a special Act of Parliament. Such a parliamentary 
divorce, however, was granted only for adultery: to a 
husband whose own conduct had been free from reproach, if 
he had previously obtained a “‘ divorce from bed and board”’ 
in the ecclesiastical court, but to a wife only in aggravated 
cases, such as incestuous intercourse of her husband with 
some of her relations.2. Moreover, it was a remedy within 
the reach of the wealthier classes only: owing to the triple 
cost of the law action, the ecclesiastical decree, and the 
legislative proceedings, it could be obtained only through 
the expenditure of a fortune sometimes amounting to 
thousands of pounds. As a matter of fact, up to and 
including the year 1857, no more than 317 divorce bills 
passed, and the practice had already been in operation 
for a hundred and thirty years when, in 1801, a married 
woman for the first time obtained a divorce of this kind.® 

In the civil divorce law of 1857 the legal principle of the 
indissolubility of marriage was at last abandoned, though 
only after stubborn resistance. For the dilatory and 
expensive proceedings of three tribunals was substituted 
one inquiry by a court specially constituted to exercise this 
jurisdiction, a new ‘‘ Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes.” On this court was conferred all the authority of 
the ecclesiastical courts in matrimonial causes, as also power 
to grant a “divorce from the bond of matrimony,” as a 

1 Jeafireson, op. cit. ii. 339. 

2 Blackstone-Kerr, Commentaries on the Laws of England, i. 416 
sg. Macqueen, op. cit. p. 471 sqq. Morgan, op. cit. ii. 237 sqq. 
Jeaffreson, op. cit. ii. 341 sqq. 

3 Howard, op. cit. ii. 107 sq. Blackstone-Kerr, op. cit. i. 417. 

* Burge, op. cit. iii. 862. 5 Macqueen, op. cit. p. 474 sq. 
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right, not as a privilege. Such a divorce, however, could 
only be granted to a husband whose wife had been guilty of 
adultery and to a wife whose husband had been guilty of 
incestuous adultery, bigamy with adultery, rape, sodomy, 
bestiality, or adultery coupled with cruelty or with desertion 
without reasonable excuse for two years and upwards. 
“ Cruelty ’”’ has been defined as ‘‘ conduct of such a character 
as to have caused danger to life, limb, or health (bodily or 
mental), or as to give rise to a reasonable apprehension of 
such danger.’’! Since the Judicature Act, 1873, the powers 
of that tribunal to which the jurisdiction in matrimonial 
matters was transferred are vested in the Probate and 
Divorce Division of the High Court of Justice, but the 
grounds on which divorce can be granted have remained 
unchanged.2 The Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, does not 
extend to Ireland, where the complete dissolution of the 
marriage tie can still be obtained only by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. In Scotland the courts began to grant divorces 
very soon after the Roman connection had been repudiated, 
and in 1573 a statute added desertion to adultery of the 
husband or the wife as a ground for divorce. 

On the Continent a fresh impetus to a more liberal legisla- 
tion on divorce was given in the eighteenth century by the 
new philosophy with its conceptions of human freedom and 
natural rights. If marriage is a contract entered into by 
mutual consent it ought also to be dissolvable if both parties 
wish to annul the contract. In the Prussian ‘ Project des 
Corporis Juris Fridericiani’ of 1749, ‘“‘ founded on reason 
and the constitutions of the country,” it is admitted that 
married people may demand with common consent the 
dissolution of their marriage. The procedure in the affair, 
however, shall be only gradual. First, endeavours shall be 
made to reconcile the parties, and, if it be necessary, a 

1 Earl of Halsbury, Laws of England, xvi. 473 sq. 

® Blackstone-Kerr, op. cit. i. 417. Geary, Law of Marriage and 
Family Relations, p. 239 sqq. Howard, op. cit. ii. 109 sq. Burge, 
op. cit. iii. 862 sg. Earl of Halsbury, op. cit. xvi. 481, 500. 

3 Burge, op. cit. iti. 863, 877. 

‘ Bryce, op. cit. li. 435. Erskine-Rankine, Principles of the Law of 
Scotland, p. 77. 
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clergyman shall be called to give them a suitable exhortation. 
If these steps prove ineffectual, they shall be separated 
from bed and board for one year; but if after this period 
they still persist in their petition and there remain no more 
hopes of reconciling them, the marriage may be dissolved. 
The ‘ Project ’ never became law; but in practice divorce 
was freely granted by Frederick II ex gratia principis at 
the common request of husband and wife.2 In the Prussian 
‘Landrecht ’ of 1794 divorce by mutual consent is admitted 
if the couple have no children and there is no reason to 
suspect levity, precipitation, or compulsion ;3 and power is 
given to the judge to dissolve a marriage in cases in which 
he finds a dislike so strong and deeply rooted that there is 
no prospect of reconciliation and the marriage consequently 
will fail to fulfil its aim. The code contains a long list 
of other grounds of divorce,5 such as an illicit intimacy for 
which a presumption of adultery may arise,® obstinate 
refusal of the rights of marriage, incapacity to perform the 
conjugal duties even if arising subsequent to the marriage, 
other incurable bodily defects that excite disgust and horror, 
lunacy if after a year there is no reasonable hope of recovery, 
attempt on the life of one spouse by the other or gross and 
unlawful attack on the honour or personal liberty,’ in- 
compatibility of temper and quarrelsome disposition if 
rising to the height of endangering life or health, opprobrious 
crime for which either spouse has suffered imprisonment, 
a knowingly false accusation of such crime made by one 
spouse with regard to the other,’ and change of religion.® 
In France the new ideas led to the law on divorce of 
zoth September 1792. Previous to that date the Roman 
canon law prevailed: marriage was indissoluble and only 
a separation from bed and board, known as la séparation 
Whabitation, was permitted. In the preamble of the new 
law it is said that marriage is merely a civil contract, and 


* Project des Corporis Juris Frideviciani, i. 2. 3. 1. 35, Pp. 56. 

* Roguin, Tyaité de droit civil comparé. Le mariage, p. 334. 

® Allgemeines Landvecht fir die Preussischen Staaten, § 716. 

4 Ibid. § 718. 5 Ibid. § 669 sqq. 6 Ibid. § 673. 

" Ibid. § 694 sqq. 8 Ibid. § 703 sqq. » Ibid. § 715. 
Z 2 
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that facility in obtaining divorce is the natural consequence 
of the individual’s right of freedom, which is lost if engage- 
ments are made indissoluble.1 Divorce is granted on the 
mutual desire of the two parties,? and even at the wish of 
one party on the ground of incompatibility of temper, 
subject only to a short period of delay and to the necessity 
of appearing before a family council who are to endeavour 
to arrange the dispute. It may also be demanded on 
such grounds as insanity, condemnation to a punishment 
which is either affictive or infamante, ill-treatment or serious 
injury, notorious immorality, desertion for at least two 
years, absence without tidings for at least five years, and 
emigration contrary to the law. And while divorce was 
introduced, separation from bed and board was abolished.* 
Great benefits were expected from the reform. It was 
said that divorce was instituted in order to preserve in 
marriage “‘ cette quiétude heureuse qui rend les sentiments 
plus vifs.”® Marriage would no longer be a yoke or a chain, 
but “Vacquit d’une dette agréable que tout citoyen doit 
a la patrie. ... Le divorce est le dieu tutélaire de ’hymen.... 
Libres de se séparer, les époux n’en sont que plus unis.’”” 
The new law was certainly very popular: in the year VI. 
the number of divorces in Paris exceeded the number of 
matriages.® 

Six years later, in 1804, the law of 1792 was superseded 
by the new provisions in Napoleon’s ‘Code Civil des Frangais.’ 
Divorce was made more difficult. Mere incompatibility of 
temper is no longer recognised as a cause for it. Marriage 
may still be dissolved on the ground of mutual consent, but 
on certain conditions only: the husband must be at least 
twenty-five years of age and the wife twenty-one; they 
must have been married for at least two years and not more 


1 Loi sur le divorce. 20 septembre 1792 (in Lois civiles intermédiaives, 
i, 325). 

2 Ibid. i. 2; ii. 1 sgg. (vol. i. 326 sqq.). 

3 Ibid. i. 3; ii. 8 sqq. (vol. i. 326, 328 sgq.). 

4 Ibid. i. 4 (vol. i. 326). 5 Ibid. i. 7 (vol. i. 326), 

6 Taine, Les ovigines de la France contemporaine, iii. 102. 

™ Mortimer-Ternaux, Histoire de la Terreuy 1792-1794, iv. 408. 

8 Glasson, Le mariage civil et le divorce, p. 261. 
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than twenty years, and the wife must not be over forty-five 
years of age; the parents or the other living ascendants of 
both parties must give their approval ;! and the mutual and 
unwavering consent of the married couple must sufficiently 
prove “that their common life is insupportable to them, 
and that there exists in reference to them a peremptory 
cause of divorce.”? A husband can always obtain a divorce 
from his unfaithful wife, but a wife from her unfaithful 
husband only ‘“‘ when he has kept his mistress in the common 
house.”"8 Other grounds of divorce are excés (defined by 
Locré as ‘‘a generic expression comprising all acts tending 
to compromise the safety of the person, .. . attempts upon 
life as well as simple woundings ’’*), sévices (“acts of ill- 
treatment, less grave in character, which, while not en- 
dangering life, render existence in common intolerable ’’), 
or injures graves (which have been described as “acts, 
writings, or words which reflect upon the honour or the 
reputation of the party against whom they are directed ’’§),” 
and condemnation to a degrading punishment.’ Separa- 
tion from bed and board is again introduced. Such a 
separation can be obtained on the same grounds as a divorce, 
except that it cannot be obtained by mutual consent ;° 
and if the separation has continued in force for three years, 
the defendant party can claim a divorce, unless the cause 
of the separation was the adultery of the wife. At the 
Restoration in 1816 divorce was abolished in France ;11 
but it was re-enacted by a law of 1884, the provisions of 
which were simplified by later laws. The divorce law of 
the Napoleonic Code was again introduced, but with 
important changes: divorce by mutual consent has dis- 
appeared, and a wife can in all circumstances obtain a 
divorce for the adultery of her husband.!2_ In the Belgian 


| Code civit des Francais, art. 275 sqq. 

2 Ibid. art. 233. 3 Ibid. art. 229 sq. 

4 Locré, quoted by Kelly-Bodington, French Law of Marriage, 
Marriage Contracts and Divorce, p. 122. 


5 [bid. p. 122. § Ibid. p. 122. 
” Code civil des Frangais, art. 231. 8 Ibid, art. 232. 
® Ibid. art. 306 sq. 10 Thid. art. 310. 


4 Glasson, op. cit. p. 266. 12 Code civil, art. 230. 
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code, on the other hand, no such changes have been 
made.? 

In the course of the nineteenth century divorce was made 
legal in several Roman Catholic countries even in the case 
of marriage between Catholics. In Germany the possibility 
of obtaining a divorce became universal in 1876, when the 
Personal Status Act came in force; before that year Bavaria 
only knew separation from bed and board, and Wiirtemberg 
and Saxony had one law for Catholics and another law for 
Protestants.2 This was also formerly the case in Hungary, 
as is still in Austria, where only non-Catholics can obtain 
a divorce ;3 but by a law of 1894 Hungary granted the right 
of divorce to all its citizens. In the same year divorce 
was introduced in Guatemala and Salvador, and a few 
years previously in Costa Rica.’ In Portugal divorce was 
permitted by a law of 1910.6 In the United States South 
Carolina stands alone in granting no divorces whatsoever,? 
which is the more remarkable as no state has fewer Roman 
Catholic citizens. It is the only Protestant community in 
the world which nowadays holds marriage indissoluble. 


From the history of the subject we shall now pass to a 


1 Belgian Code civil, arts. 230, 233. 

2 Schuster, Principles of German Civil Law, p. 524. Roguin, 
op. cit. p. 264. 

’ In Austria divorce is prohibited even if one of the parties 
belonged to the Catholic creed at the time of marriage (Das allgemeine 
bilvgerliche Gesetzbuch fiir das Kaisertum Oesterreich, § 111), but if 
one of them has become a Catholic subsequently the other party 
may, for valid reason, obtain a divorce (ibid. § 116). 

* Roguin, of. cit. pp. 251, 266. Lehr, Le mariage, le divorce et la 
séparation de corps dans les principaux pays civilisés, p. 122. 

5 Roguin, op. cit. p. 272. 

6 Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. Appen- 
dices to the Minutes of Evidence and Report, p. 152. 

7 Repovts on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce in the Colonies and 
in Foreign Countries presented to the House of Commons, 1893, ii. 157. 
Bishop says (New Commentaries on Marriage, Divorce, and Separation, 
i. 24) that in South Carolina, with the exception of six years following 
the Secession War and Reconstruction (from 1872 to 1878), no 
divorces, even for adultery, are or have ever been granted either by 
the courts or by the legislature. 5 Bryce, op. cit. ii. 440. 
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brief consideration of the chief grounds on which divorce 
may be obtained according to the existing laws of those 
European and American states in which it is permitted. 
As this branch of legislation, however, is particularly subject 
to changes, it is possible that some of the statements, though 
derived from the best sources available to me, have become 
antiquated in the course of the last few years. 

The most general grounds for divorce are offences of 
some kind or other committed by either husband or wife 
and entitling the other party to demand a dissolution of 
the marriage. In this respect the two spouses are as a 
rule on a footing of perfect equality ; but there are some 
exceptions to the rule. While any act of adultery in the 
wife is everywhere a sufficient cause for dissolving the 
marriage, there are countries in which adultery on the part 
of the husband only in certain circumstances gives the 
wife a right to demand a divorce. We have already noticed 
the English and Belgian laws on the subject, the latter of 
which has preserved the provision of the Napoleonic Code. 
In Belgium, however, any adultery on the part of the 
husband which causes public scandal is, as a matter of 
fact, regarded as an injure grave justifying a suit for divorce.? 
In Victoria the wife may obtain a divorce if her husband is 
guilty of adultery in the conjugal residence or with circum- 
stances of aggravation, or of repeated adultery. In some 
of the commonwealths of the United States proof must be 
made that the husband is “‘ living in adultery ” at the time 
of the suit. In Texas the husband may have a dissolution 
of the marriage ‘“‘ where his wife shall have been taken in 
adultery,” and the wife ‘“‘ where he shall have abandoned 
her and lived in adultery with another woman.’* In 
Kentucky the husband must have been living in adultery 
for six months; while not only adultery by the wife but 
even ‘‘ such lewd, lascivious behaviour on her part as proves 
her to be unchaste, without actual proof of an act of 

1 Code civil, art. 230. 2 Roguin, op. cit. p. 291. 

3 Burge, op. cit. iii. 885. 

* Bishop, op. ciz. i. 623. North Carolina has a similar law (Reports 


on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 157; Wright, Report on 
Marriage and Divorce in the United States, 1867 to 1886, p. 105). 
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adultery,” will sustain a divorce in favour of the husband.! 
In Louisiana the husband must have kept a concubine 
either openly or in the common dwelling.2 In Greece, 
where the legal grounds of divorce established in the Novellae 
of Justinian are still in force with certain amendments, a 
marriage may be dissolved on account of adultery committed 
by the husband in the house in which he lives with his wife 
or in another house in the same town, notwithstanding 
repeated warnings given him by his relatives, as also if he 
is convicted of adultery with a married woman.? In some 
law-books bigamy or unnatural crime is especially mentioned 
as a ground of divorce. In Serbia a marriage may be 
dissolved not only in the case of proved adultery, but if the 
wife without her husband’s consent visits the baths, beer- 
gardens, or other suspicious places, with other men, or 
spends the night in a strange house ; or if the husband brings 
strange women into his house or keeps them elsewhere. A 
husband also gives sufficient cause for divorce if he accuses his 
wife of infidelity and is unable to prove the charge, or if he 
urges his innocent and virtuous wife to sacrifice her honour.® 

Desertion, or “ malicious ”’ desertion, or desertion “ with- 
out just cause or excuse,” is very frequently mentioned as 
a ground of divorce, especially in Protestant law-books.® 
In Germany’ and among non-Catholics in Austria® the term 
of desertion must be at least one year; in Switzerland,® 
Sweden,?° and Norway,!! two; in Denmark,!2 Portugal,18 


1 Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 157. Bishop, 
op. cit. i. 623. 
2 Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 157. 
® Ibid. ii. 81. ‘ Roguin, op. cit. p. 301. 
5 Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 135 sq. 
Cf. Roguin, op. cit. p. 304 sqq. 
Biirgerliches Gesetzbuch, art. 1567. 
Das aligemeine biirgerliche Gesetzbuch fiir das Katsertum Oester- 
veich, § T15. 
* Schweizerisches Zivilgesetzbuch vom 10. Dezember 1907, art. 140. 
° Lag om daktenskaps ingdende och upplésning (of 1915), vi. 5. 
1 Lov om adgang til oplisning av egieskap (of 20th August, 1909), § 6. 
12 Burge, op. cit. ili. 853. 
1° Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. Appen- 
dices, p. 152. 
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Victoria, and New South Wales,? three; in Scotland, 
four; 3 in Holland 4 and New Zealand,® five; in Serbia, 
according to ecclesiastical law, seven.6 In the United 
States, where the courts may everywhere grant “ divorce’’— 
usually ‘‘ absolute,’’ sometimes “from bed and board,” and 
sometimes one or the other at their own discretion—if either 
party deserts the other without good cause, the term is in 
fifteen of the commonwealths one year, in eleven two years, 
in twelve three years, in three five years, and in Arizona 
six months.? In several countries divorce is obtained only 
after a judicial order to return has remained unheeded. It 
should be noticed that desertion may be a ground of divorce 
even where it is not expressly mentioned as such by the 


1 Burge, op. cit. iii. 885. 2 [bid. iii. 882. 

3 Erskine-Rankine, of. cit. p. 77 sq. 

4 Burgerlijk Wetboek, art. 266. 

5 Papers relating to the Laws of Marriage and Divorce in Self- 
governing British Colonies. Presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
1903, p. 16. 

8 Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 136. Burge, 
op. cit. iii. 842. Under the Civil Code of Serbia the wife may obtain 
a divorce earlier, namely, after three years’ desertion if the husband 
has left the country without the knowledge or permission of the 
Government and cannot be traced, and after four years on proot 
that the desertion is wilful (Burge, op. cit. iii. 842).—In Hungary a 
divorce may be obtained for wilful and unjustifiable desertion if the 
deserting spouse fails, after six months’ absence, to re-establish the 
conjugal home within the period allowed for that purpose by judicial 
decree, or if the deserting spouse, whose residence is unknown, does 
not return within a year from an official citation to do so (ibid. 
iii. 847 sq.). In the Union of South Africa, where the law of Holland 
as it was at the beginning of the nineteenth century is still in force, 
“malicious ” desertion is a ground of divorce, but what length of 
absence amounts to desertion is a matter in the discretion of the 
court granting the order (Papers relating to the Laws of Marriage and 
Divorce, p. 22), except in Natal, where the desertion must have lasted 
at least for eighteen months (Reports on the Laws of Marriage and 
Divorce, i. 12; Kitchin, History of Divorce, p. 238). It is not neces- 
sary, however, ‘‘ that the desertion should be originally malicious, 
it is sufficient if the one party, being away unreasonably, refuses to 
return to or to receive the other ” (Papers velating to the Laws of 
Marriage and Divorce, p. 22; cf. Kitchin, of. cit. p. 238 sq.). 

T Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 158. See alsg 
Bishop, op. cit. i. 686 sqq. 
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law—as in France, Belgium, and Rumania—in so far as it 
may be regarded as an injure grave justifying dissolution of 
the marriage. In the Russian code five years’ absence is 
spoken of.? In the Portuguese law of 1910 absence for not 
less than four years during which the absentee gives no 
tidings of himself or herself is mentioned side by side with 
abandonment of home as a legitimate cause for divorce,? 
and in the Swedish law of 1915 absence without tidings for 
three years.4 

In the laws of various countries attempt on the life of 
one spouse by the other is mentioned as a ground on which 
the latter is entitled to obtain a divorce.65 The Dutch code 
speaks of the infliction of serious wounds or injurious treat- 
ment endangering life as a cause for dissolving the marriage.® 
In other law-books such grounds fall under some more 
comprehensive heading. In most countries in which divorce 
is allowed ill-treatment of some kind is a sufficient reason 
for it. The provisions of the Code Napoléon in the case of 
exces, Sévices, OF injures graves remain in the present civil 
codes of France? and Belgium® and have passed into the 
Rumanian code.® We have previously seen how those terms 
have been defined. With reference to the injures graves 
it may be added that publicity is not a necessary character- 

1 Roguin, op. cit. p. 304. Kelly-Bodington, op. cit. p. 123 (France). 

2 Zivilkodex, art. 54 (Klibansky, Handbuch des gesamien russischen 
Zivilrechts, i. 26). When speaking of Russian law I mean this code, 
although the legislation on marriage and divorce has been changed 
by the Soviet government (see infra, p. 354). 

3 Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. Appen- 
dices, p. 152. 4 Lag om aktenskaps ingdende och upplosning, vi. 6. 
.®§ Bivgerliches Gesetzbuch, art. 1566 (Germany). Schweizerisches 
Zivilgesetzbuch, art. 138 (Switzerland). Lag om dktenskaps ingdende 
och upplosning, vi. 10 (Sweden). Das allgemeine biirgerliche Gesete- 
buch fir das Kaisertum Oesterreich, § 115 (Austria ; ‘“‘ dem Leben oder 
der Gesundheit gefahrliche Nachstellungen ”’). Lehr, op. cit. pp. 122 
(Hungary), 266 (Greece). Codicele civile, art. 215 (Rumania). 
Reports on the Laws on Marviage and Divorce, ii. 135 (Serbia). Burge, 
op. cit. iii, 882 sq. (New South Wales). 

° Burgerlijk Wetboek, art. 264. ? Code civil, art. 231. 

8 Belgian Code civil, art. 231. 


® Codicele civile, art. 212 (“‘ escese, crudimi sai insulte grave ”). 
10 Supra, iii. 341. 
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istic of the offence, although it aggravates it ; a letter from 
one spouse to the other may constitute a cause for divorce. 
The courts consider themselves entitled to exercise a wide 
discretion in the interpretation of that term. Injures graves 
have been held to include refusal to accomplish the conjugal 
act if habitual and with intent to offend, communication of 
venereal disease, refusal to consent to a religious ceremony 
of marriage, and habitual drunkenness.! In Germany 
“* gross ill-treatment ” (grobe Misshandlung) is a ‘‘ relative” 
ground of divorce, which implies that it is left to judicial 
discretion whether, in the special circumstances of the case, 
divorce ought to be granted.? This offence is deemed a 
grave breach of duty within the meaning of that section of 
the code which lays down as relative grounds of divorce 
any faults by which the marital relation, owing to any 
grave breach of marital duty or dishonourable or immoral 
conduct on the respondent’s part, is disturbed to such an 
extent that the petitioner cannot fairly be expected to 
continue the marriage. The Swiss law speaks of grave 
ill-treatment and gross insults (schwere Ehrenkrankung) ; 
the Austrian law, of repeated acts of grave ill-treatment5 ; 
the Hungarian law, of ill-treatment endangering body or 
health ;° the Norwegian law, of the infliction of bodily 
injury or other offence that is injurious to the health of the 
spouse ;? the Swedish law, of gross ill-treatment ;§ the 
Portuguese law, of ill-treatment ;° the law of New South 
Wales, of assault with intent to cause grievous bodily harm 
and of repeated assaults ;!° the law of Victoria, of violent 
assault.14 In almost all of the commonwealths of the United 


.? Kelly-Bodington, op. cit. p. 122 sq. 

2 For the distinction between ‘absolute’? and “ relative ”’ 
grounds of divorce in the German code see Biirgerliches Gesetzbuch, 
‘Siebenter Titel. Scheidung der Ehe.’ 


® Ibid. art. 1568. 4 Schweizerisches Zivilgesetabuch, art. 138. 
5 Das allgemeine biivgerliche Gesetzbuch fiir das Kaiservtum Oester- 
reich, § 115. 6 Lehr, op. cit. p. 122. 


" Lov om adgang til oplésning au egteskap, § 4. 

5 Lag om dktenskaps ingdende och upplésning, vi. Io. 

° Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. Appen- 
dices, p. 152. Burge, op, cit, iti. 882 sq, il [bid. iii. 885. 
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States ‘‘ divorce ’’—generally “from the bond of matri- 
mony,” but in some of them ‘‘ from bed and board ” only— 
is obtainable for cruelty. The degree of cruelty necessary 
is usually actual and repeated violence endangering life, 
limb, or health, or giving reasonable grounds to apprehend 
such danger; but some jurisdictions add to this intoler- 
able indignities to the person, public and false accusa- 
tions of adultery, habitual manifestations of hatred, or 
violent and ungovernable temper (Florida).+ 

An extremely frequent ground of divorce is the con- 
demnation of one of the parties to a certain punishment 
or his or her being convicted of a certaincrime. The present 
French code requires a punishment which is both affictive 
and infamanie,2 that is to say, a punishment involving 
both corporal confinement and moral degradation. The 
Belgian code, on the other hand, has preserved the provision 
of the Code Napoléon, which only requires that the punish- 
ment shall be infamante ;* but as this term has been abolished 
by the criminal code, the word criminelle should be sub- 
stituted for it.6 The Russian code recognises as a ground for 
divorce a punishment involving loss of civil rights or de- 
portation to Siberia ;® the Swedish law, penal servitude or 
hard labour for three years, or for a shorter period 
exceeding six months at the discretion of the court ;’ 
the Norwegian law, imprisonment for three years; & 
the Dutch code, imprisonment for four years ;® the 
Austrian code” and the Hungarian law of 1894,1! imprison- 


1 Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 159. Bishop, 
op. cit. i. 629 sqgg. Personal indignities rendering condition intolerable 
or life burdensome constitute a ground of “ divorce from the bond 
of matrimony ” in favour of the wife in Pennsylvania and in favour 
of either spouse in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oregon, Vermont, 
and Wyoming (Burge, op. cit. iii. 895). 

2 Code civil, art. 232. 3 Kelly-Bodington, op. cit. p. 124. 

4 Belgian Code civil, art. 232. 5 Codes Belges, p. 59 n. 2. 

6 Zivilkodex, arts. 45, 50 (Klibansky, op. cit. i. 20, 24). 

7 Lag om aktenskaps ingdende och upplésning, vi. 11. 

8 Lou om adgang til oplisning av egieskap, § 5. 

® Burgeritjk Weitboek, art. 264. 

Das aligemetne biirgerliche Gesetzbuch fiir das Kaisertum Oester- 
veich, § 115. 11 Burge, op. cit. ini. 848. 
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ment for five years; the Danish law, penal servitude for 
seven years!; the Serbian code, imprisonment for a 
term of more than seven years or hard labour.? In 
the United States divorces are granted throughout the 
greater part of the country against those who after marriage 
have been convicted of felony or of infamous or unnatural 
crimes, against those who have fled from justice, and 
against those who have been sentenced to the penitentiary 
for life or for a term of years.? In Portugal conviction of 
one of the major crimes, such as murder, assaults, robbery, 
and offences against morality, is a ground of divorce ;4 
in Switzerland, a degrading crime or a dishonourable life.5 
The German code speaks neither of punishment nor of 
crime, but, as we have seen, regards dishonourable or 
immoral conduct generally asa “‘ relative ’’ ground of divorce. 

There are yet some special offences that in some law- 
books are mentioned as causes for divorce. In the United 
States a husband who is able to support his wife but for a 
certain time neglects to do so may according to twenty-two 
jurisdictions (out of forty-nine) be divorced on that account ; 
and according to thirty-eight jurisdictions divorce may be 
obtained on proof of the habitual drunkenness of either party 
for varying terms. In Sweden the court may in extreme 
cases grant a divorce for drunkenness.? In Victoria,® 

1 Ibid. iii, 853. 

® Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 136. In 
Rumania the condemnation of either spouse to hard labour or 
seclusion is a ground of divorce (Codicele civile, art. 213). The laws 
of New South Wales and Victoria contain rather elaborate stipu- 
lations as regards divorce obtainable for the conviction for crime 
(Burge, op. cit. iii. 882, 883, 885). In South Africa lifelong im 
prisonment amounts to ‘“‘ malicious ” desertion (ibid. iii. 825). 

3 Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii.159. Cf. Bishop, 
op. cit. i. 748 sq. 

4 Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. Appen- 
dices, p. 152. 

> Schwetzerisches Zivilgesetzbuch, art. 139. 

® Willcox, ‘ Divorce,’ in Encyclopedia Britannica, viii. 345. See 
also Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 158 sq. ; Bishop, 


op. cit. i. 740, 741, 743 Sq. 
° Lag om aktenskaps ingdende och upplosning, vi. 12. 
8 Reports on the Laws of Marriage and Divorce, i. 19. 
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New South Wales,1 and New Zealand? habitual drunkenness, 
with cruelty or leaving the wife without the means of 
support in the case of the husband and with neglect of 
domestic duties in the case of the wife, is recognised as a 
ground of divorce. In Texas the wife may obtain a divorce 
if her husband is a vagrant, and in North Carolina a husband 
may obtain a divorce if his wife has without good reason 
refused sexual intercourse to him for the space of twelve 
months. The refusal of sexual intercourse was a ground 
of divorce according to various German law-books previous 
to the imperial code, and, though not specially mentioned 
in that code, it is considered to be included among the 
“relative”? grounds of divorce.4 In England the mere 
wilful refusal of a wife to submit to her husband’s embraces 
is not per se a ground for annulling a marriage, but if she 
refuses to submit to inspection the court will presume her 
impotence, being averse to a husband using excessive force ; 
and so also, if a husband refuses to consummate his 
marriage, the court may draw the inference that such refusal 
arises from impotence and may annul the marriage. In 
the Portuguese law inveterate gambling habits are specified 
as a cause for dissolving the marriage.6 In Norway a 
divorce is obtainable for ill-treatment of the children or 
punishable behaviour towards them ;?7 in Hungary, for in- 
citing or attempting to incite a child belonging to the family 
to an immoral or criminal act ; ® and in New Zealand, for 
murdering, or for an attempt to murder, a child of either 


spouse.9 
There are certain other circumstances recognised as 


1 Papers relating to the Laws of Marriage and Divorce in Self- 
governing British Colonies, p. 13 sq. 

2 Ibid. p. 16. 

3 Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 160. 

4 Roguin, op. cit. p. 318 sq. 

5 Hall, Law and Practice 1n Divorce, p. 583. Dixon, Law and 
Practice in Divorce, p. 37. 

® Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. Appen- 
dices, p. 152. 7 Lov om adgang til oplésning av egteskap, § 4. 

8 Burge, op. cit. iii, 848. “ Ibid. iii, 886. 
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grounds of divorce, which may or may not involve guilt in 
one of the parties but in all cases are supposed to make 
marriage a burden for the other spouse. Impotence in the 
husband or wife, existing at the time of marriage and after- 
wards but unknown to the other party, is specially mentioned 
as a cause for divorce in the laws of Norway,} Denmark,? 
Finland,? and Russia. In England it has long been a 
ground for pronouncing an otherwise valid marriage 
invalid ;° and in the United States, also, divorce is commonly 
granted for incurable physical incapacity if the plaintiff was 
ignorant of the defendant’s condition. In Norway epilepsy, 
leprosy,and contagious venereal disease,’ in Denmark leprosy 
which has been communicated to the other party,® in 
Finland “ incurable contagious disease,’’® and in Sweden the 
exposing of the other spouse to the danger of venereal 
contagion,!° are in similar circumstances grounds for divorce. 
The Portuguese law speaks of incurable contagious disease 
or any disease which induces sexual aberration.1! In Ken- 
tucky loathsome diseases, whether concealed at marriage 
or contracted afterwards, justify a dissolution of the 
marriage.12_ So does in Norway! and Denmark insanity, or 
incurable insanity,14 which existed at the time of marriage 
or prior to it without the knowledge of the other party ; 


1 Lov om fovandringer 1 lov om adgang til oplésning av egteskap av 
20 august 1909 (of toth April, 1915), § 3. 
® Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 53. 
3 Finlands rikes lag, Giftermals Balk, xiii. 8. 
4 Zivilkodex, arts. 45, 48 sq. (Klibansky, op. cit. i. 20, 24). 
5 Hall, op. cit. p. 581. Dixon, op. cit. pp. 27, 34. - 
° Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 158. Burge, 
op. cit. iii. 894. 
Lov om forandringer 1 lov om adgang til opldsning av egteskap, § 3. 
8 Burge, op. cit. iii, 853. : 
® Finlands rikes lag, GiftermAls Balk, xiii. 8. 
‘9 Lag om dktenskaps ingdende och upplésning, vi. 9. 
4 Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. ‘Appen- 
dices, p. 152. 
12 Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 158. 
‘8 Lov om forandringer i lov om adgang til oplisning av egteshap, § 3. 
14 Burge, op. cit, iii. 853. 
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and in Norway,! Sweden,? Germany,* Switzerland, and 
Portugal ® divorce is obtainable for insanity which has been 
pronounced incurable or gives no reasonable hope of 
recovery after three years’ duration, and in Utah for 
insanity regarded as hopeless after five years.§ 

In Serbia divorce may be obtained if one of the parties 
forsakes the Christian faith, and even secession from the 
Orthodox Church to any other branch of the Christian 
faith would, according to the interpretation of the ‘ Canons 
of the Church’ by Bishop Nicanor, furnish grounds for a 
divorce.? Among non-Catholics in Austria divorce is 
permitted, after separation or repeated separations have 
been tried and found useless, on the ground of ‘ uncon- 
querable aversion ”’ of the parties for each other ;8 and even 
unilateral aversion has been considered a sufficient cause 
for divorce if both parties apply for it. The Swiss code 
contains a provision to the effect that, even though none of 
the specified causes for divorce exists, a marriage may be 
dissolved if there are circumstances seriously affecting the 
maintenance of the conjugal tie.1° In Iowa divorce is 
granted if the court decides that it is impossible for the 
couple to live together in peace and happiness,!} and in 


1 Lov om adgang til oplosning av egteskap, § 7 (by royal decree 
[ibid. § 9]). ; 

2 Lag om dhtenskaps ingdende och uppldsning, vi. 13. 

8 Birgevliches Gesetzbuch, art. 1569. The law says that the 
insanity shall be of a kind so severe that the intellectual community 
between the spouses has ceased and that there is no hope of its 
re-establishment. 

* Schweizerisches Zivilgesetzbuch, art. 141. 

5 Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. Appen- 
dices, p. 152. 

6 Burge, op. cit. iii. 894. Hopeless insanity is also a ground of 
divorce in Denmark (bid. iii. 853) and Washington (dbid. iii. 894) and, 
under certain conditions, in New Zealand (ibid. iii. 886). 

’ Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 135. 

8 Das allgemeine btirgerliche Gesdtzbuch fiir das Kaisertum Oester- 
reich, § 115. 

® Geller, Osterveichische Justizgesetze, i, 138 n. 

10 Schweizerisches Zivilgesetzbuch, art. 142. 
1 Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 160. Howard, 
op. cit, iii, 126. 
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Washington 1 it may be obtained at the general discretion 
of the court. 

We have seen that divorce by mutual consent, which 
had been permitted in the Roman Empire even in Christian 
times but not been recognised by the Reformers, was 
reintroduced as a legal practice by the French law of 1792 
and, though with important limitations, by the Prussian 
code of 1794. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
however, a reaction against it set in, and at present con- 
sensual divorce is recognised by a few law-books only, unless 
it be preceded by judicial separation. It is allowed in 
Belgium? and Rumania,? but is in both countries sur- 
rounded by the old barriers of the Code Napoléon, which 
makes it very rare in practice; it is said that in Rumania 
‘only about one divorce out of a hundred takes place by 
mutual consent.4 In Austria consensual divorce is per- 
mitted to Jews, but to no other citizens. In Portugal a 
divorce may be obtained after a separation de facto by 
mutual consent for ten years.6 In Wisconsin and one or 
two other North American states there is the provision that 
when married parties have voluntarily lived separate five 
years the court may dissolve the marriage bond, and the 
interpretation of this provision is that ‘‘the separation 
must be mutual.’’? In Norway § and Guatemala? a marriage 
may be dissolved upon the common application of the 
parties after one year’s living apart in accordance with a 
decree of separation, and such a decree may itself have 
been obtained by mutual consent.1° The Inws of Sweden," 

1 Howard, op. cit. iii. 135. Wright, op. cit. p. 111. 

2 Belgian Code civil, arts. 233, 275 sqq. 

3 Codicele civile, arts. 214, 254 sqq. 

* Roguin, op. cit. p. 335 sq. 

5 Das allgemeine biirgerliche Gesetzbuch fity das Kaisertum Oesteyr- 
veich, § 133. 

8 Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. Appen- 


dices, p. 152. 7 Bishop, op. cit. i. 752. 
8 Lov om adgang til opldsning av egteskap, § 8 (by royal decree 
fabid. § 9]). 9 Roguin, op. cit. p. 336. 


© Lov om adgang til opldsning av egteshap, §1 (Norway). Roguin, 
op. cit. p. 336 (Guatemala). 

" Lag om dktenskaps ingdende och upplosning, vi. 1. 
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Greece, and Costa Rica! likewise admit consensual separa- 
tion ; and a judicial separation may, upon the application of 
either husband or wife, be converted into a divorce, in Costa 
Rica and apparently in Greece,? as also in Norway,? after 
two years, and in Sweden after one year.4 In the new 
Russian ‘Soviet Law of Marriage and the Family’ no 
such formalities are required. It goes in fact even further 
than the French law of 1792 by simply stating that “‘ the 
grounds for divorce may be either the mutual consent of the 
parties or the desire of one of them.’”’ The demand for a 
dissolution of marriage may be made either in writing or 
verbally, although in the latter case it must be reduced to 
writing. Demands for divorce shall be adjudicated by the 
local judge, publicly and without assessors ;* but there is 
no indication that the applicant is obliged to state any 
ground for his or her demand.’ 

A large number of law-books that permit divorce also 
permit judicial separation—formerly called in England 
divorce a mensdé et thoro and nowadays called in France 
séparation de corps—either for life or for a definite or an 
indefinite period, which implies that neither party can 
contract another marriage before the death of the other or 
before the marriage is dissolved by divorce. In France 
judicial separation was abolished by the law of 1792, but was 
reintroduced by the Code Napoléon ; it remained, of course, 
when divorce was prohibited, in 1816, and exists since 1884 
side by side with divorce. In Germany it was prohibited 
by the Personal Status Act, 1875, for Protestants and 
Catholics alike, as it had previously been in Prussia ; but, 
under the pressure of the Roman Catholic party, the code 
which became law in 1896 and came into force in 1900 
introduced an exactly similar institution called 4Aufhebung 

1 Roguin, op. cit. p. 334. 2 Ibid. p. 342 sq. 

% Lov om adgang til oplusning av egteskap, § 8 (by royal decree 
[ibid. § 9]). 

4 Lag om dktenskaps ingdende och upplésning, vi. 3. 

* Soviet Law of Marriage and the Family, § 87 sq. (in Contemporary 
Review, cxvii. 574). 8 Ibid. § 93 (vol. cxvii. 575). 


’ Cf, Hoichbarg, ‘Soviet Law of Marriage and the Family,’ in 
Contemporary Review, cxvii. 410. * Roguin, op. cit. pp. 258, 262 sq. 
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der ehelichen Gemeinschaft, ‘dissolution of the conjugal 
community.”+ In Switzerland judicial separation was 
abolished in 1874, likewise under anti-Catholic influence,? 
but was again permitted by the code of rgr0.8 Both divorce 
and judicial separation exist in Belgium, Holland, England, 
Scotland, the Scandinavian countries, Hungary, Greece, 
and Portugal, in twenty-four of the commonwealths of the 
United States, and in all those Central American states 
which now permit divorce.4 The Austrian code grants 
both divorce and judicial separation to non-Catholics, but 
to Catholics the latter alone.5 According to the Russian 
code, again, there is divorce but no judicial separation for 
members of the Russo-Greek Church. In Serbia, Monte- 
negro, Rumania, and various North American common: 
wealths there is divorce only ; but in Serbia the guilty party 
is not allowed to remarry, and neither party is allowed to 
do so if both are guilty.® 

In some of the countries which allow both divorce and 
judicial separation the parties cannot in every case choose 
one or the other just as they like, the grounds for divorce 
being more or less different from the grounds for separation. 
Thus in Belgium divorce by mutual consent is permissible, 
though difficult, whereas separation by mutual consent is 
prohibited.? In Holland the case is exactly the reverse : 
consensual divorce is prohibited but consensual separation 
allowed. In England a husband or wife may petition for 
a decree of judicial separation on the ground of adultery, or 
cruelty, or desertion without cause for two years and 

1 Ibid. p. 264. Schuster, Principles of German Civil Law, Pp. 524. 
Biirgerliches Gesetzbuch, art. 1575. 2 Roguin, op. cit. p. 258. 

® Schweizevisches Zivilgesetzbuch, art. 146. 

4 Roguin, op. cit. pp. 262, 263, 265 sqg. For Portugal see Royal 
Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. Appendices, 
P. 153; for the United States, Burge, op. cit. iii. 893; for Norway, 
Lov om adgang til oplisning av egteskap, § 1 sq.; for Sweden, Lag om 
aktenskaps ingdende och upplésning, vi. 1 sq. 

5 Das allgemeine biirgerliche Gesetzbuch fiiv das Katsertum Oestev- 
veich, § 11. 

® Roguin, of. cit. p. 259 sqq. For Rumania and Serbia see also 
Lehr, of. cit. pp. 351, 383. 

7 Belgian Code civil, arts. 233, 307. 8 Burgerlijk Wetboek, art. 291 
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upwards ;! in Scotland, on the ground of adultery or cruelty.? 
In Norway separation from bed and board is to be granted, 
after a previous attempt at reconciliation, when both 
parties are agreed thereon ; and it may also be granted upon 
the requirement of cither party if the other fails in the 
obligation of maintenance, or otherwise is guilty of breach of 
matrimonial duties, or has fallen a victim to the abuse of 
alcoholic liquors, or leads a scandalous life, or has been 
convicted with loss of civil rights, or when such disagreement 
has arisen between husband and wife that it cannot reason- 
ably be required that they shall continue to live together.® 
The Swedish law of 1915 contains very similar provisions, 
but allows the court in particular circumstances to refuse 
the demand unless both parties are agreed on separation. 
On the other hand, under German law a judicial separation 
cannot be obtained on any ground which would not be 
sufficient to establish a cause for a divorce, and a spouse 
who is entitled to petition for a divorce may in every case 
claim judicial separation in lieu of it. Thus separation is 
not, as it is in England, intended as a minor remedy for 
minor offences, but as an alternative enabling petitioners 
to obtain universal relief without a complete severance of 
the marriage tie.6 The same system is followed in France,’ 
Switzerland,’ Portugal,® Hungary,! Greece,!! and many 
North American commonwealths,!? if exception is made for 
cases in which previous separation is itself a ground for 
subsequent divorce. 

A judicial separation may very frequently be converted 
into a divorce. In most countries which have both, divorce 
is regarded as the normal remedy, whereas separation has 
only with some reluctance been admitted by the legislators ; 


Earl of Halsbury, op. cit. xvi. 500. 
Erskine-Rankine, op. cit. p. 70. 
Lov om adgang til opiisning av egteskap, § 1 sq. 
Lag om dktenskaps ingdende och uppldsning, vi. 1 sq. 
Biirgerliches Gesctzbuch, art.1575. ° Cf. Schuster, op. cit. p. 524. 
Code civil, art. 306, “ Schweizerisches Zivilgesetzbuch, art. 146. 
Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. Appen- 
dices, p. 153. Ww Lehr, op. cit. p. 127. 

Ul Tbid. p. 266. ™ Roguin, op. cit. p. 272. 
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and where the grounds on which they may be obtained are 
the same, there is no reason to prevent separation from being 
turned into divorce.t The Belgian code, like the Code 
Napoléon, allows the defendant party to claim divorce 
after three years’ separation unless the ground for it was 
adultery on the part of the wife.* According to the present 
French code either party may do so in all cases, whatever 
was the reason for the separation.? In some countries a 
judicial separation can upon the application of cither party 
be transformed into a divorce after two years‘ or one year® 
or, in Germany, at any time. In Norway the husband or 
the wife may obtain a divorce if they have lived apart for 
three years consecutively although they have done so without 
a decree of separation.? There is a similar provision in the 
Swedish law, though discretion is left to the court if only 
one of the parties desires a dissolution of the marriage.® 

In those Roman Catholic countries which still prohibit 
divorce the grounds for judicial separation are generally 
very similar to, though not infrequently somewhat more 
extensive than, the grounds for which divorce may be 
obtained in other countries. The chief cause for separation 
is adultery, but according to some codes the adultery of 
the husband is not in all circumstances a sufficient cause 
for it. In Italy the wife may obtain separation from an 
unfaithful husband only if he has a concubine whom he 
maintains in his house or “notoriously ’’ in some other 
place, or if he is guilty of adultery in circumstances that 
make it a grave insult to the wife.® In Spain separation— 
or divorcio, as it is called by Spanish-speaking peoples—may 

1 Cf. Roguin, op. cit. p. 338 sq. 2 Belgian Code civil, art. 310. 

3 French Code civil, art. 310. 

4 Supra, iii. 354 (Norway, Greece, Costa Rica). Roguin, of. cit. 
Pp. 343 (Hungary). 5 Supra, iii. 354 (Sweden). 

6 Birgerliches Gesetzbuch, art. 1576. With reference to the United 
States, Bishop says (op. cit. i. 752), ‘“‘ In exceptional States, after a 
divorce wisi, or when the parties have lived apart for a given number 
of years under a divorce from bed and board, the separation may be 
transmuted to, or be made ground for, a dissolution of the marriage.” 

* Lov om adgang til oplosning av egteskap, § 8 (by royal decree, 
[ibid. § 9]). 8 Lag om aktenskaps ingdende och upplisning, vi. 4. 

® Codice civile, art. 150. 
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be obtained if the adultery of the husband has given rise 
to public scandal and he has completely abandoned his 
wife, or if he keeps the other woman in his house ;! and in 
Mexico, if the adultery of the husband has taken place in 
the common dwelling, if he has had continuous illicit inter- 
course either in the joint home or elsewhere, if his behaviour 
has caused public scandal, if he has insulted his wife, or if 
his accomplice has maltreated her by word or deed.2 In 
Portugal, before divorce was introduced there by the law 
of 1910, the adultery of the husband was a ground for 
separation if it caused public scandal, if it was coupled with 
complete desertion of the wife, or if it was committed with 
a paramour living and maintained by the husband under 
the conjugal roof. Desertion is mentioned as a cause for 
separation in the Italian,4 Austrian,’ and Mexican ® and 
several ‘South American’ codes ; grave ill-treatment or in- 
sults, inthe same®and the Spanish®and former Portuguese” 
codes. Condemnation to punishment is another ground for 
separation.1! In Italy a judicial separation can be demanded 

! Cédigo civil de Espana, art.164. * Mexican Cédigo civil, art. 228. 

3 Codigo civil portuguez, art. 1204. 4 Codice civile, art. 150. 

5 Das allgemeine btirgerliche Gesetzbuch ftir das Kaisertum Oester- 
reich, § 109. 

6 Mexican Cédigo civil, art. 227. 

’ de la Grasserie, Code Civil du Vénézuéla, p. 8. Idem, Code Civil 
Péruvien, p. 14. Burge, op. cit. iii. 840 (Brazil, Argentina, Chili). 

8 Ttalian Codice civile, art. 150 (‘‘ eccessi, sevizie, minacce e 
ingiurie gravi’’) Das allgcmeine biivgerliche Gesetzbuch fii das 
Kaisertum Oesterreich, § 109 (acts of grave ill-treatment or “ sehr 
empfindliche, wiederholte Krankungen’’), Mexican Cédigo civil, 
art, 227 (“‘ la sevicia, las amenazas 6 las injurias graves de un cényuge 
para con el otro’’). ce la Grasserie, Code civil de Vénézuéla, p. 8. 
Idem, Code Civil Péruvien, p. 14. Idem, Code Civil Chilien, p. 17. 
Lehr, op. cit. p. 138 (Brazil). Cdédigo civil de la republica Argentina, 
art. 204 (“ ofensas fisicas 6 malos tratamientos ’’). 

® Cédigo civil de Espana, art. 164 (‘‘ malos tratamientos graves de 
obra 6 de palabra inferidos por el] marido 4 la mujer ”’). 

W Codigo civil portuguez, art. 1204 (‘‘sevicias e injurias graves ”’). 

MW Ytalian Codice civile, art. 151 (‘‘ pena criminale”’). Céddigo civil 
de Espaiia, art. 164 (“ cadena 6 reclusion perpetua’’). Codigo civil 
portuguez, art. 1204 (‘‘ pena perpetua”’), de la Grasserie, Code 


Civil Péruvien, p. 14. Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, 
ii. 51 (Chili). 
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by the wife if her husband without good cause refrains from 
fixing his residence or, although he has the means, refuses 
to fix it ina way that befits his position.1 In Spain she may 
do so if the husband exercises moral or physical violence to 
compel her to change her religion, or if he attempts or 
proposes to prostitute her; and a separation may also 
take place if either party endeavours to corrupt the sons 
or to prostitute the daughters or connives in their corruption 
-or prostitution.2 Attempts to prostitute the wife or to 
prostitute or corrupt the children are likewise admitted as 
grounds for separation in the Mexican? and some South 
American?! law-books; and other causes mentioned in 
some of these codes are the instigation of one of the parties 
by the other to commit a crime,® incorrigible gambling 
habits or drunkenness,* and contagious disease.? Separa- 
tion by mutual consent is permitted by the Italian® and 
Austrian® codes, in Poland and Bolivia,!° and in Mexico! 


1 Codice civile, art. 152. 2 Cédigo civil de Espaiia, art. 164. 

3 Mexican Cédigo civil, art. 227. 

4 de la Grasserie, Code Civil du Vénézudla, p. 8. Idem, Code Civil 
Chilien, p. 17. 

5 Mexican Cédigo civil, art. 227. Reports on the Laws on Marriage 
and Divorce, ii. 9 (Argentina). 

6 Mexican Cédigo civil, art. 227. de la Grasserie, Code Civil Péru- 
vien, p. 14. Reporis on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 51 
(Chili). 

7 Mexican Cédigo civil, art. 227. de la Grasserie, Code Civil Péru- 
vien, p. 14. Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce, ii. 51 
(Chili). There is a similar provision in the Austrian code (§ 109). 

8 Codice civile, art. 158. 

® Das allgemeine biirgerliche Gesetzbuch fir das Kaisertum Oester- 
veich, § 103 sqq. 

 Roguin, op. cit. p. 333. 

1 Mexican Cédigo civil, arts. 227, 233. When this chapter was 
already in type I became aware of the fact that divorce was intro- 
duced in Mexico some years ago. The grounds on which it may be 
obtained are very similar to those on which judicial separation was 
granted according to the Cédigo civil of 1884. The adultery of the 
wife is in any case a sufficient reason for divorce, but the adultery 
of the husband only in the circumstances mentioned above (Ley 
sobre velaciones familiares, art. 76 sq.). Other grounds of divorce 
are: attempts to prostitute the wife or to corrupt the children, or 
connivance in their corruption ; the instigation of one of the parties 
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and Brazilt after the marriage has lasted for two 
years. 

In the countries of Western civilisation, as elsewhere, a 
dissolution of marriage entails certain economic consequences. 
“Selon la plupart des législations,” says M. Roguin, “Ie 
divorce provoque une liquidation des intéréts nuptiaux, qui 
s’opére en appliquant les régles ordinaires de chaque régime. 
En d’autres termes, il y a séparation de biens obéissant aux 
régles du régime légal ou conventionnel.’’? Thus in Germany, 
where the husband is entitled to the management and usu- 
fruct of the wife’s non-privileged property,’ he is deprived 
of this right when the marriage is dissolved, whether he or 
the wife be at fault.4 But an innocent spouse may claim 
from the spouse declared to have been the exclusively 
guilty party a restitution of all the gifts made during the 
marriage or in contemplation of the marriage.5 In France 
the spouse against whom the divorce has been pronounced 
loses all the benefits accruing to him or her from the other 
spouse either by the marriage contract or since the marriage ; 
whereas the spouse at whose instance the divorce has been 
pronounced preserves all such benefits although they were 
stipulated to be reciprocal and reciprocity has not in fact 
ensued.6 In England, if a divorce or judicial separation is 
pronounced against a wife on the ground of her adultery and 


by the other to commit a crime; physical incapacity, syphilis, 
tuberculosis, incurable insanity, or other incurable disease which 
is either contagious or hereditary ; unjustified abandonment of the 
conjugal domicile by either party for six consecutive months; 
absence of the husband for more than one year with neglect of the 
duties incumbent upon him ; ill-treatment or insults of such a kind 
as to make married life impossible ; condemnation to more than 
two years’ imprisonment; incurable drunkenness (ibid. art. 76). 
The marriage may also be dissolved, after the observance of certain 
formalities, by the mutual consent of the parties when they have 
been married for at least a year (ibid. arts. 76, 82 sqqg.). Iam in- 
debted to Consul Y. de A. Fernandez in London for making me 
acquainted with the law in question. 

1 Burge, op. cit. tii. 840. > Roguin, op. cit. p. 358. 

° Birgerliches Gesetzbuch, art. 1363. Schuster, op. cit. pp. 500, 503. 

4 Cf. Roguin, op. cit. p. 359. 

5 Biirgerliches Gesetzbuch, art. 1 584. °% Code civil, art. 299 Sq. 
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she has property, either in possession or reversion, a settle- 
ment may be ordered out of such property for the benefit of 
the innocent party and of the children of the marriage.t 

It seems that according to all modern laws on divorce a 
guilty husband, or a guilty wife as well, may, in certain 
circumstances at least, be compelled to furnish an innocent 
spouse with a maintenance.2 In England, on a decree for 
dissolution of marriage, the court may order the husband to 
secure to the wife such gross sum of money or such annual 
sum of money for any term not exceeding her life as it shall 
deem reasonable, having regard to her fortune, if any, to 
the ability of the husband to earn, and to the conduct of the 
parties. There is no fixed rule as to what proportion of 
the joint incomes of the husband and wife should be allowed 
tothe innocent wife, but it has usually been one-third. As for 
a wife who has been found guilty of adultery, although there 
is nothing to prevent her from petitioning for maintenance, 
it is not the practice to permit her to do so; but where it is 
clear that she is practically unable to earn her living or to 
obtain any support, the court’s discretion is properly exer- 
cised in requiring the husband to provide a small main- 
tenance for her, so that at least she may not be turned out 
destitute on the streets to starve.? According to French 
law, where either there is no property available or it is 
insufficient as a subsistence, an alimentary pension, not 
exceeding a third of the revenues of the guilty spouse, may 
be accorded to the innocent one ; but this allowance may be 
withdrawn should it cease to be required.4 In Germany, 
after a divorce or judicial separation declaring the husband 
to be the exclusively guilty party, he must supply the divorced 
or separated wife with maintenance suitable to her station 
in life, in so far as she is unable to obtain it out of her income 
or her earnings; and if the wife is declared to be the ex- 
clusively guilty party, she is bound to maintain the divorced 
or separated husband in accordance with his station in life, 


* Hall, op. cit. p. 688. Lord Halsbury, op. cit. xvi. 569 sg. 

* Roguin, op. cit. p. 364 sqq. 

* Lord Halsbury, of. cit. xvi. 564 sqq. Hall, op. cit. pp. 682, 683, 
686 sq. § Code civil, art. 301. 
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in so far as he is unable to maintain himself.1 The duty to 
furnish maintenance, however, is extinguished on the 
remarriage of the person entitled to it.2 According to 
Austrian law, an innocent spouse may demand a pension 
from the guilty, and if both parties are guilty the court 
may, according to the circumstances, allot a pension to the 
wife. But in Hungary, although a wife for whose benefit 
divorce has been pronounced may obtain a fixed mainten- 
ance, a similar right is not granted to a husband.4 

The question of innocence or guilt may also influence the 
disposal of the children, although in this respect more or 
less discretion is generally given to the court. In France 
the custody of the children is entrusted to the spouse who 
has obtained the divorce, unless the tribunal, in the interests 
of the children and upon the application of the family or 
the ministéve public, commits the custody of all or some of 
them to the other parent or to a third party ;° but in every 
case both parents are bound to contribute to the main- 
tenance and education of the children.? According to the 
German code, if either spouse is declared the exclusively 
guilty party, the custody and care of the children belong 
to the innocent party; if both parties are declared to be 
guilty, the mother has the custody of the daughters and of 
the sons who have not attained the age of six years, whereas 
the infant sons who have attained that age are given to the 
father. The Guardianship Court, however, may provide 
differently if a modification of the ordinary rule appears 


1 Biirgerliches Gesetzbuch, arts. 1578, 1586. 

2 Ibid, art. 1581. If a marriage has been dissolved on account 
of the insanity of one of the spouses, the other spouse shall furnish 
maintenance to him or her in the same manner as a spouse declared 
to be the exclusively guilty party (‘bid. art. 1583). 

3 Roguin, op. cit. p. 365. 4 Burge, op. cit. iti. 848. 

5 Roguin, op. cit. p. 352. In Portugal the children shall by pre- 
ference be confided to the parent in whose favour divorce has been 
pronounced (Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, 
Appendices, p. 152 sqg.), and in Sweden to the parent who is not 
chiefly responsible for the divorce in case both are considered to be 
equally fit to take care of them (Lag om dkienskaps ingdende och 
upplésning, vi. 23). 

® Code civil, art. 302. ? Ibid. art. 303. 
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desirable in the interests of the child.t The duties of the 
spouses as to the maintenance of their children are not 
modified by the divorce; where such duty falls on the 
husband and the maintenance cannot be supplied out of 
the children’s own income, the wife has to contribute a 
reasonable part of her income and earnings. In England 
great discretion is given to the court. It is the first duty of 
the court to tend the welfare of the children, and, subject 
to that principle, if it is not to be anticipated that the giving 
of the custody of a child to a guilty parent will be the cause 
of its being injured morally, the court may award custody 
both to a guilty husband and, in cxtremely rare circum- 
stances, even to a guilty wife.? For a long time the court 
considered that it ceased to have jurisdiction over children 
when they attained the age of sixteen, but the Court of 
Appeal in 1894 held that the Divorce Court might make 
orders for custody, maintenance, and education of 
children until they attained the age of twenty-one. 
In Austria ® and Hungary ® the law favours an amicable 
agreement between the divorced spouses as to the custody 
of the children. In the absence of such agreement sons 
up to four years of age and daughters up to seven years 
are in Austria entrusted to the mother and thereafter 
to the father even if he is responsible for the divorce ;7 
while in Hungary all children up to seven years of age are 
entrusted to the mother and thereafter to the innocent 
spouse. If both spouses have been declared guilty, the 
sons are, in the latter country, given into the custody of 
the father and the daughters into that of the mother ; but 
the tribunal may, in the interests of the children and notwith- 
standing any agreement by the parents, commit them to the 
care of a third person.8 In the case of judicial separation 
the rules relating to the custody of children follow very 
similar principles to those adopted in the case of divorce.® 
According to the Italian code the court decides which 


1 Biwgerliches Gesetzbuch, art. 1635. 2 Toid. art. 1585. 

3 Hall, op. cit. p. 389 sq. 4 Ibid. p. 391. 

5 Das aligemeine biivgerliche Gesetzbuch fir das Kaisertum Oester- 
veich, § 117. 6 Roguin, op. cit. p. 354. 7 Ibid. p. 355. 


5 Burge, op. cit. iii. 848. 9 See Roguin, op. cit. p. 374 sqq. 
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parent is to keep the children ;! whereas in Spain they are 
entrusted to the custody of the innocent parent,? and it 
does not seem that the court can decide otherwise. 

When we pass from laws to practice we find that the 
divorce-rate varies greatly in the different countries of 
the West. In Europe it is highest in Switzerland, but in the 
United States it is higher than in any European country 
and the number of divorces probably exceeds that in all 
European countries put together.?- In nearly all the coun- 
tries for which statistics are available divorce has been 
steadily increasing during recent years. In Switzerland 
there were 242 divorces per 100,000 married couples in 
Igo6-1915 and 188 in 1886-1891; in Denmark, 153 in 
Igo6-1915 and 96 in 1896-1905; in Hungary, 152 in 1906- 
Ig15 and 32 in 1876-1885 ; in Germany, 133 in 1907-1914 
and 80 in 1886-1895 ; in France, 115 in rg08-1913 and 69 
in 1886-1895 ; in Holland, gi in rg05—1914 and 25 in 1875- 
1884; in Belgium, 80 in 1g0g-1912 and 21 in 1876-1885 ; 
in Sweden, 68 in 1908-1973 and 28 in 1876-1885 ; in Norway, 
61 in 1906-1915 and 20 in 1887-1894; ‘in Finland, 44 in 
1906-1915 and 13 in 1876-1885 ; in Luxemburg, 41 in 1909- 
Igi2 and 21 in 1896-1905; in Scotland, 31 in 1906-1915 
and 13 in 1876-1885 ; in England and Wales, Io in Ig07- 
1g14 and 7 in 1876-1885; in Austria, 8 in rgog—1912 and 
3 in 1886-1895 ; in Ireland, 0-17 in 1896-1905 and o-or in 
1876-1885. Serbia is, according to available statistics, the 
only European country in which the divorce-rate has 
remained stationary; it was there 65 both in 1887-1894 
and in 1896-1905.4 In the United States there were in 
Ig06-1915 626 divorces per 100,000 married couples, and in 
1896-1905 406. The following list gives the names of 
the states in which the proportion of divorces in 1906-1915 
exceeded 1,000, as also the figures both for that period and, 
in parentheses, for the years 1896-1905 :—Nevada, 4,016 

1 Codice civile, art. 154. 2 Cédigo civil de Espaiia, art. 167. 

3 Willcox, ‘ Study in Vital Statistics,’ in Political Science Quarterly, 
viii. 78. Idem, Divorce Problem, p. 11. 

* Annuaire international de statistique publié par loffice permanent 


de l'Institut international de statistique, 1917, ii. Mouvement de la 
population (Europe), p. 30 sg. 


ra 
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(725) ; Montana, 2,141 (996) ; Arizona, 1,606 (745) ; Oregon, 
1,578 (799) ; Washington, 1,547 (1,145) ; Idaho, 1,296 (755) ; 
Arkansas, 1,280 (810) ; Texas, 1,189 (77) ; California, 1,167 
(519); Oklahoma, 1,155 (753); Wyoming, 1,123 (742). 
The lowest divorce rates were, in 1906-1915, found in the 
district of Columbia (72 ; in 1896-1905, 279), North Carolina 
(174; 161), New York (180; 120), New Jersey (227; 121), 
Georgia (295 ; 159), Pennsylvania (328 ; 198), West Virginia 
(342; 385), Massachusetts (359; 262), Wisconsin (301 ; 
358). Contrary to the general rule, the proportion of divorces 
has decreased in Colorado, the district of Columbia, North 
and South Dakota, Maine, and West Virginia.t Both in 
Europe? and America there are, comparatively speaking, 
more divorces in towns thanin the country. With reference 
to the United States, Dr. Willcox observes that in about 
g5 per cent. of the cases the divorce-rate of a large city is 
greater than that in the other counties of the state.? 


The duration of marriage and the customs or laws by 
which it is regulated depend on such a variety of circum- 
stances that our explanation of the facts stated above must 
necessarily be very incomplete. All that I can do is to 
make some general observations as to the influences which 
tend either to prolong or to shorten the unions between the 
sexes, and as to the rules which either prevent or control 
their dissolution. 

Marriage, as we have seen, is by its very nature a relation 
which lasts beyond the mere act of propagation. It seems 
to be based upon a primeval habit. We have found reasons 
to believe that even in primitive times it was the habit for 
a man and a woman, or several women, to remain together 
till after the birth of the offspring, and that they were 
induced to do so by an instinct which had been acquired 
through natural selection because the offspring were in 
need of both maternal and paternal care. In other species 
having the same habit the period during which the union 


1 Ibid. 1920, iv. Mouvement de Ja population (Amérique), p. 21 sq. 
* v. Oettingen, Die Movalstatistik, p. 163. 
° Willcox, in Political Science Quarterly, viii. 83 sqq. 
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lasts varies greatly. Among many birds it lasts for life,? 
whereas among the mammals the same male and female 
very seldom seem to live together longer than a year.? 
Among the man-like apes family groups containing young 
ones of different ages have been found ; * but we cannot, 
of course, be certain that in such cases the latter have the 
same father. It is remarkable that among some of the 
lowest races of men marriage is regularly a lifelong union ; 
but this by no means proves that it was so among our 
earliest human ancestors. We may assume that if man 
originally made love at a certain season only, but subse- 
quently began to pair throughout the year, there came a 
new inducement for the mates to remain with one another, 
which must have had the tendency to make their union more 
durable. But apart from the purely sexual instinct, con- 
jugal affection may keep man and wife together even after 
their marriage has fulfilled its original aim. And conjugal 
affection has certainly become more durable in proportion 
as love has been influenced by mental qualities. 

Parental feelings exercise a similar influence, and they 
do so longer than is necessary for the rearing of the progeny. 
Marriage not only came into existence for the sake of the 
offspring but often becomes a lasting union through 
the presence of children. Among many of the lower races the 
birth of offspring is the best guarantee for the continuance 
of the marriage tie. Speaking of some North American 
Indians, Schoolcraft observes, ‘‘ The best protection to 
married females arises from the ties of children, which, by 
bringing into play the strong natural affections of the 

1 Brehm, Thierleben, iv. 20. * Ibid. i. 33. 3 Supra, i. 32, 34. 

* See, besides various statements given above, Chantre y Herrera, 
Historia de las Misiones de la Compania de Jestts en el Maraiién 
espanol, p. 71 sg. (Maynas); Appun, ‘ Die Indianer von Britisch- 
Guayana,’ in Das Ausland, xliv. 447 (Macusis); Bell, Tangweeva, 
p. 261 sq. (Mosquito Indians); Isabella Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan, ii. 100 (Ainu); Brooke Low, quoted by Ling Roth, Natives 
of Sarawak and British North Borneo, i. 128, and St. John, Life in 
the Forests of the Far East, i. 66 (Sea Dyaks) ; Stephan and Graebner, 
Neu-Mecklenburg (Bismarck-Archipel), p. 110; Lambert, Meurs 
et Superstitions des Néo-Calédoniens, p. 92; Jarves, op. cit. p. 43 
(Hawaians) ; Lichtenstein, op. cit. i. 48 (Bushmen), 
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heart, appeal at once to that principle in man’s original 
organisation which is the strongest.’”"1_ The influence which 
the presence of children exercises on the duration of 
marriage also shows itself in the fact that childless marriages 
are often dissolved. We have seen that among the lower 
races barrenness in the wife is a frequent cause of divorce, 
and that it is so also where the husband’s right to divorce 
his wife is restricted. The same is the case among many 
peoples who have reached a higher degree of civilisation, 
Even among modern civilised nations, who do not recognise 
barrenness as a sufficient ground for repudiating a wife, 
divorces are more frequent in cases where there are no 
children. Dr. Willcox thinks it fair to conclude that in 
the United States childless marriages are between three and 
four times as likely to end in divorce as marriages with 
children, and statistics from the middle of the last century 
showed a similar tendency in France.2 It has been noticed 
that in Switzerland two-fifths of the total number of divorces 
take place between married people who have no children, 
while the sterile marriages only amount to one-fifth of the 
number of marriages. 

The marriage tie is further strengthened by economic 
considerations. The dissolution of it deprives the woman 
of a supporter and the man of a helpmate and in many 
cases of a drudge. It is true that considerations of this 
sort may be of slight importance where the man or the 
woman can without difficulty contract a new marriage, 
and they may even be a cause of divorce ; we are told that 
the Dyak husbands “‘ coolly dismiss their helpmates when 
too lazy or too weak to work, and select partners better 
qualified to undergo the toils of life.’’?_ But to find another 
partner is not always an easy matter, and the contraction 
of a new marriage may entail fresh expense. Among the 
Tamulians, says Baierlein, a marriage costs such a lot of 
money that it often takes a man’s whole lifetime to pay 
off the debts incurred at one, and this alone is a reason, at 


1 Schoolcraft, Indian in his Wigwam, p. 73. 
® Willcox, Divorce Problem, Pp. 34. 5 Glasson, op. cit. p. 470. 
4 St. John, in Trans. Ethn. Soc. London, N.S. ii. 237. 
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all events in respectable families, why the tie should not be 
loosened.1. The man may have to provide his divorced wife 
with the means of subsistence,? and very frequently he is 
obliged to give her what she brought with her into the 
house, and even a certain proportion of the common wealth.® 
If the marriage is dissolved the husband may lose the price 
he paid for his wife, or her family may on the other hand 
have to return the price received for her. Both the custom 
of providing a daughter with a marriage portion and the 
purchase of wives undoubtedly tend to make marriage more 
durable. Leighton Wilson states that among the natives 
of Southern Guinea the relatives of a woman who runs 
away from her husband are seldom able to return the money 
paid for her, and that, consequently, ‘it is their policy to 
have her remain quietly with her husband whether he is 
kind to her or not.”* We are told that among the Kafirs 
a man does not often divorce his wife, partly because by so 
doing he deprives himself of her labour as his servant, and 
partly because he finds it very difficult to recover the bride 
price even when he is entitled to demand it.5 In his book 
on the Basuto, Casalis remarks that ‘‘ cases of divorce are 
very frequent where the price of the wife is of small value. 
Among the Basutos, where it is of considerable amount, 
the dissolution of marriage is attended with much diffi- 
culty.”® It is said that among the eastern tribes of Northern 
Rhodesia “‘ the introduction of cattle into the dowry makes 
divorce in many cases more difficult to obtain ; and, indeed, 
among the Wiwa very few cases are brought to court, as 
the cattle and wives are scarce and must be retained at all 
costs.”? Speaking of divorce in Melanesia, Dr. Codrington 
observes, “‘ The great difficulty is the property given for 
the wife; a man does not wish to lose this, and will try 


1 Baierlein, Land of the Tamutlians, p. 36. 

* For instances of this among some of the lower races see supra, i. 53. 

5 For the lower races see, e.g., Bancroft, op. cit. i. 197 (Nootka), 
277 (Inland Columbians) ; Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 295; 
McNair, Perak and the Malys, p. 236; Munzinger, Ostafrikanische 
Studien, pp. 320 sq. (Beni-Amer), 489 (Kundma). 

4 Wilson, Western Africa, p. 268. 5 Maclean, op. cit. p. 70. 

® Casahs, op. crt. p. 184. 7 Gouldsbury and Sheane, op. cit. p. 171. 
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many times to get back a runaway wife before he gives her 
up, giving presents to her relations.”! Dr. Finsch ascribes 
the frequency of divorce in Ponapé, one of the Caroline 
Islands, to the fact that wife-purchase does not exist there.? 
The economic factor has in various ways proved an obstacle 
to divorce in civilised communities. In the United States 
depressions in trade have had a tendency to decrease divorces 
as well as marriages. ‘‘In the great mass of the popula- 
tion,” says Dr. Willcox, ‘they have discouraged change, 
have compelled men and women ‘in whatsoever state they 
were, therewith to be content,’ or at least to abandon or 
postpone the idea of change.” He adds that in England, 
on the other hand, the number of divorces has not fallen 
off, but rather increased, in the years in which the number 
of marriages has been diminished by hard times; and in 
explanation of this he conjectures that the expense and 
delay involved in procuring a divorce in England are so 
great that only somewhat wealthy persons, who do not 
feel so severely the burden of a financial crisis, can afford 
to go into court.4 There can be no doubt that the cost of 
carrying a suit through has been a very important reason 
for the remarkably small number of divorces in England 
and Wales ; we have seen that in the days of parliamentary 
divorce, which was exceedingly expensive, the number of 
divorces was infinitesimal. In France a law passed in 1851, 
which allowed those unable to pay the expense of a suit for 
separation to plead without cost, resulted in a distinct 
increase in the number of applications ;} and the present 
remarkable frequency of divorce in England, while very 
largely a consequence of certain circumstances arising from 
the war, is also undoubtedly connected with the fact that a 
divorce may now be obtained more cheaply than before.* 


* Codrington, op. cit. p. 244. 

2 Finsch, ‘ Ueber die Bewohner von Ponapé,’ in Zettschy. f. Ethnol. 
xii, 317, * Willcox, in Political Science Quarterly, viii. 79 sqq. 

4 Ibid. p. 82. 5 Willcox, The Divorce Problem, p. 58. 

° According to Lord Birkenhead, the social upheaval of war has 
in nineteen cases out of twenty been responsible for the increased 
number of petitions for the dissolution of the marriage bond. But, 
as was pointed out in an article in The Times for June 2nd, 1921, 
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While there are thus various factors that tend to make 
marriage durable, there are others that have the very 
opposite tendency. To these belong certain peculiarities 
of the sexual instinct. The physical qualities in men and 
women which act as sexual stimulants are not iraperishable, 
and the loss of the attractive quality may put an end to 
the union. We often hear of men repudiating wives who 
grow old or ugly. According to Cook, it was much more 
common for a Tahitian to cast off his first wife and take a 
more youthful partner than to live with both.? A Malay 
in many cases turns away his wife as soon as she becomes 
ugly from hard work and maternal cares. Among the 
Aleut, ‘‘ when a wife ceases to possess attractions or value 
in the eyes of her proprietor, she is sent back to her friends.””4 
Among the Abipones, according to Dobrizhoffer, ‘ should 
the husband cast his eyes upon any handsomer woman, the 
old wife must remove merely on this account, her fading 
form or advanced age being her only accusers.”> In 
Switzerland marriage is much more frequently dissolved 
through divorce when the wife is the husband’s senior than 
when the reverse is the case. Moreover, the sexual desire. 
is dulled by long companionship and excited by novelty. 
Dr. Bérenger-Féraud observes that the Moors of Senegambia 
‘‘ divorcent avec une facilité extréme, non seulement sous 
le prétexte le plus futile, mais souvent, et méme uniquement, 
pour le plaisir de changer.”? According to'von Oettingen, 


the facilities afforded to suitors under the Poor Persons Rules must 
also have something to do with the increase in question, since “‘ the 
figures which are published day by day indicate that a considerable 
proportion of the work of the Divorce Court is the hearing of such 
suits.” 

1 Supra, iii. 292. Barth, Reisen und Entdechungen in Nord- 
und Central-A frika, i. 258 (Touareg of Rhat). 

2 Cook, Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, ii. 157. 

8 Bock, Head-Hunters of Borneo, p. 315. 

* Bancroft, op. cit. i. 92. 

5 Dobrizhoffer, Account of the Abipones, ii. 211. 

6 Glasson, op. cit. p. 469. 

7 Bérenger-Féraud, ‘Le mariage chez les négres Sénégambiens,’ 
in Revue a’ Anthropologie, ser. ii. vol. vi. 290. Cf. Keane, ‘ On the 
Botocudos,’ in Jour. Anthy. Inst. xiii. 206; Krauss, Sitle und 
Brauch der Siidslaven, p. 568. 
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the statistics of divorce and remarriage in Europe show 
that the taste for variety is often the chief cause of the 
dissolution of marriage. It does not appear from the 
statistics that divorced men and women are more ‘disposed 
to remarry than widowers and widows ;2 but this does not 
disprove the contention, supported by ordinary experience 
in countries where divorce is of common occurrence, that 
sexual indifference and a. desire for new gratifications of 
the sexnal instinct are potent causes of it. 

The custom of marrying without previous knowledge of 
the partner must also, of course, be injurious to the stability 
of marriage. The facility of Muhammadan divorce, as 
Mr. Bosworth Smith points out, is the necessary consequence 
of the separation of the sexes. ‘‘ A man,” says Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole, ‘‘ would never embark in the hazardous lottery 
of Eastern marriage, if he had not the escape of divorce 
from the woman whom he has never seen, and who may be 
in every way uncongenial to him.” The frequency of 
divorce in ancient Athens* and among some of the simpler 
peoples® has been attributed to a similar cause. Influences 
of this sort and others just mentioned may, however, to 
some extent be counteractled by the prevalence of polygyny 
or concubinage. Speaking of the rarity of divorce among 
the upper classes in Japan, Professor Chamberlain asks, 
“Why, indeed, should a man take the trouble to get 
separated from an uncongenial wife, when any wife occupies 
too inferior a position to be able to make herself a serions 
nuisance, and when society has no objection to his keeping 
any number of mistresses ? ’’6 

1 v, Oettingen, op. cit. p. 150. 

® Mayo-Smith, Science of Statistics, i. 11g ; 

* Lane-Poole, in a review of Bosworth Smith’s Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism, in Academy, v.684. 4 Beauchet, op. cit. i. 376 sq. 

* Bourien, ‘ Wild Tribes of the Interior of the Malay Peninsula,’ 
in Trans. Ethn. Soc. London, N.S. iii. 80 (Mantra). St. John, ibid. 
il. 237 (Dyaks). Mason, in Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. xxxv. 
pt. ii, 20 (Karens). On the other hand it is said that on Ugi and 
San Cristoval, in the Solomon Group, divorce is comparatively rare 
because ‘“‘ when a man chooses his wife he knows her well and has 
been living with her before marriage ” (Elton, in Jour. Anthy. Inst 
xvii, 95). ® Chamberlain, of. cit. p. 314. 
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However carefully the partner is selected, marriage is 
always something of an adventure. Where two persons 
are brought into so close contact with, and into such constant 
dependence on, each other it would be little short of a miracle 
if their wills always acted in complete unison. In modern 
civilisation, where life is becoming richer in interests and 
individual differences are getting more accentuated, the 
causes of disagreement are multiplied and the frictions are 
apt to become more serious and, consequently, more likely 
to end in a rupture of the marriage tie. The idea that it 
is a right, or even a duty, to assert one’s own individuality 
is characteristic of our age. As Lord Bryce observes, “‘ the 
desire of each person to do what he or she pleases, to gratify 
his or her tastes, likings, caprices, to lead a life which shall 
be uncontrolled by another’s will—this grows stronger. So, 
too, whatever stimulates the susceptibility and sensitiveness 
of the nervous system tends to make tempers more irritable, 
and to produce causes of friction between those who are in 
constant contact... . It is temper rather than unlawful 
passion that may prove in future the most dangerous enemy 
to the stability of the marriage relation.”! There is also 
the spread of a spirit of dissatisfaction in our time, which 
has been called ‘‘the age of discontent.”” It has been 
noticed that the rates of divorce and of suicide—the highest 
expression of discontent—show a close and constant relation. 
Both are much more common among Protestants than 
among Catholics, among the Teutons than among the Celts, 
and in cities than in the country ; both are rapidly increasing, 
and the proportion of suicides among divorced persons is 
abnormally large.2 The emancipation of women, too, has 
its share in the increasing instability of marriage. It is 
natural to find divorce most frequent where a woman finds 
it most easy to earn her bread. In the United States nearly 
two-thirds of the divorccs are granted on demand of the 
wife.® 

It is impossible to doubt that the number of divorces is 
also influenced by the rules laid down by custom or law, 


1 Bryce, op. cit. li. 463. * Willcox, Divorce Problem, p. 70. 
3 Ibid., pp. 66, 68, 60, 34. 
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although the effect of legal restrictions may often have 
been exaggerated. Dr. Willcox even maintains that “ the 
immediate, direct and measurable influence of legislation is 
subsidiary, unimportant, almost imperceptible.’’! In support 
of this opinion he points out that in New York, in spite of 
its more stringent divorce law, the rate of divorces was 
higher than in New Jersey and only a little lower than in 
Pennsylvania.2 This means that more divorces for adultery 
were granted in New York, in proportion to the population, 
than for adultery and desertion in New Jersey, and almost 
as many as for adultery, desertion, cruelty, and imprison- 
ment in Pennsylvania. From this he draws the conclusion 
that ‘‘ limiting the causes increases the number of divorces 
in those which remain, but without materially affecting the 
total number. A certain proportion of the married couples 
in the three states desired divorce and were willing to offer 
the evidence required in order to obtain the decree.”’? In 
Europe, also, the rates of divorces are certainly not pro- 
portionate to the facility with which divorce may be obtained 
according to law; Norway, for instance, has a more liberal 
divorce law, but at the same time fewer divorces, than 
several other continental countries. Yet I believe that 
Dr. Willcox has somewhat underrated the influence of legal 
obstacles. He argues that restrictions on divorce and on 
remarriage after divorce have been tried in various places 
and at various times and have proved of little effect.4 This 
contention is by no means borne out by recent experience 
in Japan, where the introduction of the new Civil Code, 
which made divorce considerably more difficult than it had 
been before, was accompanied with a sudden and great 
decrease in the number of divorces.5 Much depends, of 
course, on the manner in which the law is administered. It 
seems that the exceptionally great divorce-rates in the 
United States are largely due to the laxity of procedure 

1 Ibid. p. 61. 

es This statement is based on earlier figures than those quoted 
above. 

- 8 Willcox, Divorce Problem, p. 45 sq. 4 Ibid. pp. 49, 50, 72. 

® Supra, iti. 305. Professor Rein (Japan, i. 586) expressly attri- 
butes this decrease to the influence of the new code. 
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which has grown up there. One wife alleges that her 
husband has never offered to take her out “riding” 
(= driving) ; another, that he does not come home till 
ten o’clock at night, and when he does return he keeps 
plaintiff awake talking.1 On the other hand, Dr. Willcox 
admits that the public sentiment of a community has much 
to do with its rate of divorce, and that the law is a register 
of the public sentiment. He observes that this sentiment 
changes much more rapidly in new and small communities 
than in old and large ones ; and he illustrates his observation 
by pointing out that the highest divorce rate in Europe is 
found in Switzerland, which until 1876 had separate laws 
for each canton, and Denmark, and that in North America 
there are marked differences between the laws of the eastern 
and the western belts of states.? 

Laws and rules of custom, while undoubtedly influencing 
conduct, are themselves influenced by it, and have largely 
originated in behaviour which has been habitual in the 
community. Hence the circumstances which tend either 
to preserve or to dissolve the unions of men and women have 
also made themselves felt in the establishing of rules relating 
to divorce. But there are other influences that have been 
at work as well. The dissolution of a marriage is not a 
matter which concerns the interests of one person alone, 
and individual desires may for this reason also be checked 
by the public sentiment of the community. 

Among many peoples there is said to be no such check, 
cither with regard to the husband or with regard to the wife. 
This is the case with a large number of uncivilised tribes, 
but with no people of ancient civilisation at least in the 
Old World. Among other peoples, again, the husband but 
not the wife is allowed to dissolve the marriage at will, or, 
though the husband has perfect liberty in this respect, the 
wife may even be denied the right of effecting a divorce on 
any ground whatever. To this class of peoples belong many 
civilised nations in the earlier days of their history, the 
peoples following Muhammadan law, and also many savage 


1 Bryce, op. cit. ii. 441 sgg. 2 Willcox, Divorce Problem, p. 65. 
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tribes. These facts tend to confirm a conclusion at which 
I have arrived in another work, namely, that the position 
of married women is more favourable in a large part of the 
uncivilised world than it has been among peoples of archaic 
culture. This may be explained by the facts that among 
these peoples the higher civilisation was almost exclusively 
the prerogative of the men, which widened the gulf between 
the sexes; that the great religions of the East regarded 
woman as an unclean and inferior being, which naturally 
affected the estimation in which she was held ;2 and that 
in the ancient State the father assumed an extraordinary 
power over his children, which by marriage was transferred 
to the husband. 

The nature of the restrictions to which divorce is subject 
generally discloses the causes from which they have sprung. 
They are in the first-place intended to prevent the infliction 
of an injury on a spouse who does not desire to dissolve the 
marriage. But in certain circumstances this regard for his 
or her interests ceases to act as a check, namely, if the 
spouse is guilty of offensive behaviour, or if the preservation 
of the marriage tie for some other reason—such as impotence 
or insanity or disease—would entail considerable suffering 
for the party who is desirous of dissolving it. The rules 
relating to divorce have thus in a large measure originated 
in the tendency of the community to sympathise with the 
sufferings of its members as long as they behave without 
reproach. This tendency, as I have tried to show elsewhere, 
is the main cause of moral rules as expressed in customs or 
laws. On the one hand, marriage is a contract which 
grants rights and imposes duties, but on the other hand it 
“ gives either party an extraordinary power of injuring the 
other.” The community tries to protect the interests of 
both parties, or at least of one of them, and provides divorce 
as a remedy if the marriage proves a failure. It may 
certainly be anything but impartial in laying down its rules 


t Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ch. xxvi. ‘The 
Subjection of Wives.’ See particularly i. 647. 
® Ibid. i. 663 sqq. 
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of divorce; but this is only another instance of that in- 
equality of rights which so often characterises the legal 
relations between the sexes. 

Husband and wife are not the only persons whose interests 
are affected by a divorce. The welfare of the offspring has 
also been considered in the rules controlling the dissolution of 
marriage. There are not only provisions for safeguarding 
the children’s future, but in some cases, as we have seen, 
the birth of a child makes the marriage indissoluble. Among 
ourselves the interests of children are often appealed to by 
those who oppose changes in the existing laws on divorce, 
however little the children may have been thought of when 
the laws were framed. 

In many cases the rules of divorce have been greatly 
influenced by religion. We have seen that in some countries, 
as Japan and ancient Greece, this influence has been in 
favour of divorce in certain circumstances, particularly in 
the case of a barren wife. In other instances religion has, 
on the other hand, acted as a bar to divorce in all circum- 
stances. Although Jesus, like the school of Shammai, 
simply prohibited a man from putting away his wife for any 
other reason than adultery and a woman from deserting her 
husband, the Christian Church established the dogma that 
a valid marriage can never be dissolved, and that in the case 
of adultery on the part of the wife the innocent husband 
is not allowed to take another wife. This draconic legislation 
is undoubtedly due to the ascetic tendencies of the Church, 
which made her insensible to the misery caused by unhappy 
marriages. So thoroughly did she succeed in impressing 
her views upon the minds of Christian legislators that to this 
day even many Roman Catholic countries which have intro- 
duced civil marriage obstinately refuse to permit divorce 
in any circumstances whatsoever. In other countries, 
where the principle of the indissolubility of marriage has 
broken down long ago and even the express injunctions of 
Christ are no longer followed, the rigid attitude of the 
Church has left behind sentiments which put obstacles in 
the way of the most needful reforms. Legislators are still 
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imbued with the idea that a marriage must inevitably end 
in a catastrophe, either by the death or some great mis- 
fortune of one of the consorts or by the commission of a 
criminal or immoral act. New motives are found for 
old restrictions, new wine is poured into the old bottles. It 
would seem that a contract entered into by mutual consent 
also should be dissolvable by mutual consent. But it is 
argued that marriage cannot be treated as an ordinary 
contract, and that its dissolution should only be permitted 
on very serious grounds. It is said that few things can be 
more harmful to the moral well-being of the offspring than 
the divorce of their parents. This is perfectly true, but 
constitutes no valid argument against divorce. The interests 
of children are obviously out of the question where the 
marriage is childless, and where it is not so, there is every 
reason to believe that it is rather better than worse for the 
child to live peacefully with one parent alone than to live 
with two parents who cannot agree or who, for some reason 
or other, wish to break up their home. Moreover, if the 
regard for the children’s welfare were the real cause of the 
prohibition of consensual divorce, why should it be pro- 
hibited in so many countries which allow consensual 
separation? We have seen that divorce by mutual con- 
sent has already been introduced by some modern law- 
books, and it is not known that any evils have resulted 
from this concession. Where such divorce is not allowed 
by law it is nevertheless easily obtained in practice ; and 
it is strange that any legislator should persist in regarding 
crime or immoral conduct on the part of one of the 
spouses as a more proper ground or excuse for dissolving 
the marriage than the mutual agreement of both. 

It is a widespread idea that divorce is the enemy of 
matriage and, if made too easy, might prove destructive 
to the very institution of the family. This view I cannot 
share. I look upon divorce as the necessary remedy for a 
misfortune and as a means of preserving the dignity of 


*'For a recent discussion of divorce by mutual consent see 
Haynes, Divorce as it might be, p. 42 sqq. 
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marriage by putting an end to unions which are a disgrace 
toitsname. The existence of marriage does not depend on 
laws. If the main thesis of this work is correct, if marriage 
is not an artificial creation but an institution based on 
deep-rooted sentiments, conjugal and parental, it will last 
as long as these sentiments last. And should they ever 
cease to exist, no laws in the world could save marriage 
from destruction. 
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Alsace, consummation of mar- 
riage deferred in, ii. 558 n. 3. 
Alsea Indians (Oregon), li. 157 n. 

9, 393 4. 
Altaians, ii. 389, 403 n. 7. 
Altmark (Brandenburg), mar- 
riage rites in, il. 493n. I, 536n. 
7; marriage taboo, ii. 544 n. 1. 
Amahlubi (Fingu Kafirs), 1. 390 
Nn. 4. 
Amazonas, i. 57. 
Amazons, pairing season of the, 
i. 89. 
Amazons, 


North-West, i. 47, 
251 n. 3; ii. 264 n. 3; Iii. 
2n.I, 29n. 2, 79n. 6, 97. 
, Upper, li. 230. 
Ambala (Punjab), Hindus of, 
iil. 123. 
Amboyna, i. 75 n. 5; ll. 123 n. 2, 


362 n. I, 363 n. 2, 397 Nn. 
Ambriz (Angola), i. 313 n. 2. 
Amorites, brides sitting in for- 

nication among the, i. 200, 

214 Sq. 

Amzmiiz (Morocco), li. 518. 
Anabaptists, polygyny advocated 

by the, iii. 51. 

Anatolian religion, 1. 414. 

Andaman Islands, i. 75 n. 5, 
II2, 113, 158, 352, 422, 427, 
ppt 514, 524 N. 3, 543, 546, 


565; li. 26, I20, 163, 164, 
442, 592 Nn. 1; ili. 12, 12 n. 8, 
26, 99, 269, 269 n. 5. See 
Port Blair. 

Andjra (Morocco), i. 190, 434 
Sq.; i. 425, 445, 459, 465, 


481, 485, 486, 506, 507, 583. 
Andree, R., on the origin of 
circumcision, 1. 563 n. 9 


Aneiteum (New Hebrides), i. 
243; ili. 57. 

Anglo (Upper Guinea), i. 358 n. 

4; ii. 574 n. 2. 

Anel: Saxons, system of re- 
lationship among the, i. 240, 
266; wives deprived of their 
hair, i. 509 n. 3; marriage 


with a step-mother, ii. 154 n. 
6; consent to marriage, ii. 
339; marriage by purchase, 
li. 412; bride price becoming 
the property of the bride, ii. 
421 sq.; morning gift, ii. 422; 


polygyny, ili. 47 sq.; divorce, 
lid. 325 nN. 4, 332 Sq. 
Angmagsalik (Greenland), ii. 151 


n. 6, 376; lil, 272 n. 7. 
Angola, 1. 49, 231, 313 n. 2; 
il. 24, 32. 
Angoni or Wangoni (Zulus),. i. 
323, 461, 552 M. 5; ii. 250, 
312, 384 n. I, 403 n. 7; Tid 


30 N., 31 N. 2, 34 1. 7, 92. 
Animals, sexual colours, sounds 
and odours of, ch. xiv. passim; 
the male element brought to 
the female element among 
some lowly-organised, i. 455; 
the males generally the seekers 
among, 1. 455 sq.; males 
fighting for the possession of 
females, i. 462 ; female choice, 


bees Ge hybridism, li. 35-38; 
traces of, refusing to inter- 
mingle, ii. 42; fertility of 


racial crosses among, ii. 43; 
infertility from changed con- 
ditions of life, ii. 45 n. 
peculiarity of the pairing in- 
stinct, ii. 195-197; in-breed- 
ing, ‘ii. 219-224, 237-239; 
female jealousy, iil. 89, 89 n. 3. 

Anjou, marriage rite in, ii. 464. 

Annamese, incest among the, il. 
200 n. 2; marriage rite, ii. 453. 

Ansbach country (Bavaria), mar- 
riage rite in the, ii. 487. 

Antilles, marriage restriction for 
Frenchmen in the, ii. 41. See 
Caribs. 

Antimony, i. 512; if. 591. 

Ants, “ marriage flight ’’ among 
winged, ii. 196, 224. 

Anula (Gulf of Carpentaria), ii. 
132. 

Apache (Athapascan tribes), 1. 
T40 N. 5, 225 N. 3, 314 N., 428, 
AE Ms 208) 290, 378; iii. 
, 290 N. 2, 37, 54, 83, 87, 95 
n. 3, 208 n. 1/278: 

Apalai (French Guiana), i. 50 
n. 2. 

Apemama (Gilbert Islands), ii. 
128, 

Apes, man-like, relations be- 
tween the sexes and patel 
care among the, i. 32-37, iil 
366; long period of infancy, 
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i. 36 sg.; diet of the, i. 54; Arapaho (Algonkiu tribe), i. 437 


sexual season among the, i. n. 4; ili. 95 n. I, 96n. 1. 

81; masculine jealousy, i. 300. Araucanians (Chili), i. or n. 1, 
Arabs, terms of relationship 137 0. 10, 139 N. I, 300 0. 5, 

among the, i, 261; cousin 315, 343; il. 112, 200 n. 2, 

marriage, i. 261, ii, 69; use 264, 273, 385 n. 2; iii. 3, 


of veils, i. 311 n. 1; sexual 29 N. 2, 53, 65, 8g n. 4. 
bashfulness, i. 435; love, ii. Arawaks (British Guiana), i. 50 


29; aversion to Turks, ii. 40 ; Nn. 2, 117, 167, 305, 345, 462 
proverb regarding love, 11.195 ; Nn. 1; ii. r11, 288, 360 n. 6, 
marriage by, purchase, ii. 312, 368, 593 n. 1; lil, 208 n. I, 
408 ; women ’s liberty of choice, 21r n. 6. 


ii. 312; mahr, ii. 419; poly- , Nu-, i. 549. 
gyny, iii. 75 n. 6, 87 n. 3; Arayans (Cochin}, ii. 153 n. 2. 
levirate, iii. 208 n. 1; mar- Arcot, North, periodical fluctua- 


riage for a fixed period, iii. tion in the number of births in, 

267 sq.; divorce, iil. 314. See i. 96. 

Bedouins. Ardennes, marriage rite in the, 
——, ancient, marriage upon ji. 460. 

trial among the, i. 135 n. 2; Arecunas (Guiana), i. 503 n. 7, 

offering of wives to guests, 520 Nn. 4 

i. 226 n.; exchange of wives, Argentina, proportion between 

i, 230 n. 3; sexual inter- male and female births in, 

course regarded as defiling, ili.177 sq. n.2; judicial separa- 


i. 407; marriage arranged by tion, iii. 358n. 7, 359n. 5. 
go-betweens, i. 426 sg.; use Argyllshire, marriage rite in, ii. 
of veils, i. 535; marriage 460. 

inside the village, ii. 54 sg.; Arizona, divorce in, ili. 345, 365. 
cousin marriage, li. 69, 70 Arkansas, marriage age in, 1. 387; 


nn. I and 2, ili. 184; sexual divorce, ili. 348 n. 1, 365. 
intercourse between mother Armenia, religious prostitution 
and son, ii. 88; marriage with in ancient, i. 209, 210, 214 sg. ; 
a half-sister, ii. 97, 199; marriage rites in, ii. 459, 489 
views on the effects of endo- n. 5, 501. See Yezidees. 


gamous marriages, ii.174,178; Arorae (Gilbert Group), ii. 299 sq. 
marriage by capture, ti. 251; Arrows, in marriage and other 
consent to marriage, ii. 331 ; rites, ii. 490, 491, 499; iil. 300. 
curses, ii. 351; marriage by Artemis, Ephesian, cult of the, 
exchange, ii. 3 58; marriage by i. 4 

purchase, ii. 408; gift-offered Aru Taare (Indian Archipelago), 
by the bridegroom to the i. 422. n. 5; ii. 123 n. 1; iii. 
bride, ii. 416 sg.; bride price 65 n. 6, 66 n. 1, 67 n. 3, 288 


given to the bride, ii. 417; n. 6, 292 n. 9, 294.n. I, 297 Nn. 
polygyny, iii. 43; polyandry, Arunta (Central Australia), i. 66, 
lil. 154, 155 n. 8, 157N. 3, 190; 149, 201 n. 2, 273, 288-290, 
marriage for a fixed period, 300, 357, 357 0. 1, 438, 449 0. 
li. 267; divorce, iii, 311. 2, 549, 560 n. ii. 44 0., 132, 
See Saba, Tasm. 134, 213, ie 375 n. 6, 551; 
—— of Moab, ii. 268 n. 5, 275, iil. 20 n. 3, 81 
332 n. 6, go8 n. 5. Aryans, ancient, views on celi- 
——- of the Sahara, iii. 73. bacy among the, i. 379; in- 
——- of Upper Egypt, i. 51; iii. jurious effects ascribed to 
38, 73 n. 2, 89 n. 2. incest, ii. 181; marriage by 
Aracan, i. 188. purchase, ii. 409; marriage 


Aranda. See Arunta. rites, ii, 451, 470; consum- 
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mation of marriage supposed 
to have been deferred, ii. 557; 
views on women in child-bed, 
iii. 70; ‘‘ raising up seed,” iii. 


144. 
Aryans of the north of India, 
season of love among the, i. 88. 
Asabe (Nigeria), i. 358 n. 4; 
ii, 158 n., 363 n. 
Asceticism, 1. 405 sg. 
Ashanti, i. 138 n. 4, 314 n., 358 
Nn. 4, 371 n. 4; ii. 307 n. 5, 
308 n. 1; iii. 21, 61, 67 n. 3, 


153, 196. 

Ashluslay (Gran Chaco), i. 420 
mn. Ij ii, rizn. 8; iii. 271. 
Asia, exogamy in, ii. 113-120; 
absence of marriage rites, ii. 

593 $4. : 
, Northern, classificatory 
system of relationship in, i. 


237. : 

Aspe (Pyrenees), valley of, ii. 
260 n. I. 

Assam, head-hunting among the 
hill tribes of, i. 52; bihu 
festival in, i. 86, ii. 194 sq. ; 
marriage age, 1. 383 ; exogamy, 
li. 116 sg.; liberty of choice, 
ii. 294, 294 n. 43 Consum- 
mation of marriage deferred, 
ii. 554 sg.; female jealousy, 
iii. 89 n. 4; proportion be- 
tween the sexes, ill. 161; di- 
vorce, iii. 273. 

Astarte, Syrian, cult of the, i. 


400. 

Atayals (Formosa), i. 52, 519 
n. 6, 5240.2; li. 2n. 5; iii. 
99 n. 6. 

Ath Ubahthi (Morocco), ii. 445. 

Ath Zibri or Zkara (Morocco), 
i. 168 sq.; ii. 51. 

Athapascans, North, i. 282. 

Atharva-Veda, charm for de- 
priving a man of his virility 
in the, ii. 462 n. 4. 

Athenians, ancient, tale of the 
institution of marriage among 
the, i. 105 sqg.; respect for 
courtesans, i. 165; wives de- 
prived of their hair, i. 509 n. 3; 
marriage with aliens, ii. 52, 
52.4; marriage with a half- 
sister, 13. 97, 97 N. 4, 199, 207; 


dowry, ii. 427 Sq.; Marriage 
rite, ii. 505 ; monogamy, poly- 
gyny, and concubinage, iii. 48 
sq.; tight of heiress to have 
offspring, iii. 144; divorce, 
iii. 318, 319, 371. 

Atheraka (East Africa), i. 408. 

Atkinson, J. J., on avoidance 
between relatives by mar- 
riage, i. 450-452; on the 
primitive social group, i. 451, 
ii. 187 sq. 

Atsugewi (Northern California), 
i. 345.2; ii, 361 n., 371 59. ; 
iii. 29 n. 2, 290 N. 3. 

Attis, eunuch priests of, i. 517. 

Aua (west of the Admiralty 
Islands), i. 542 n. 8. 

Auchterderran (Fife), ii. 
n. 9g. 

Augilae (Cyrenaica), i. 197. 

Auin (Kalahari Bushmen), i. 53, 
62, 281, 302, 303, 324 n. 8, 
360 sq.; ll. 84 n. 5, 100 n. 1, 
158 n., 249, 267, 285 n., 302 
n. 8; ili. 23, 30 n., 36 n. 2, 59, 
66 n. 2, 67 nN. 3, 100, 274 Nn. II, 
292 n. 8, 2907 2. 

Aurora Island (New Hebrides), 
i. 318 2. 2. 

Auseans (Libya), i. 108. 

Australian aborigines, paternal 
authority among the, i. 43; 
mother- and father-right, i. 
45, 279 n. 2, 281-283, 204, 
297; their social condition, 
i. 64-67; the family among 
the, i. 66 sg.; food supply of 
the, i. 67; marriage not com- 
plete until the birth of a child 
among, i. 74; marriage by 
elopement, i. 74; sexual perio- 
dicity, i. 82, 83; alleged 
“ communal marriage,’’ i. 115; 
pre-nuptial chastity, i. 149, 
150,158; defloration customs, 
i. 182, 200-203 ; sensuality of 
the old men, i. 202, iii. 255 
sq.; female introcision, 200- 
202, 560 sg.; other men than 
the bridegroom having inter- 
course with the bride, i. 203 
sq.; Offering of wives to 
guests, 1. 225 sg. n. 3, 227 1. 
11; exchange of wives, i. 
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230 N1. 3, 233 Sq. ; Classificatory 
system of relationship, i. 237, 
268, 270, 273; social status 
depending on age, i. 254; 
classificatory terms for wife, 
i. 269,273;  group- marriage’ 
and group-relations, i. 269, 
270, 273, iii. 186, 247-261, 
265 sg.; views on procreation, 
i, 273, 288-290, 294; mas- 
culine jealousy, i. 303, 304, 
332 sq. ; remarriage of widows, 
; 327; frequency of mar- 
tiage and difficulties in pro- 
curing wives, i. 341, 366, 
ili. 252-254; betrothal of 
infants and marriage age, 
i, 341, 356-358, 370, li. 316; 
numerical proportion between 
the sexes, i. 366, iii. 164, 
166, 186, 253, 256; polygyny 
of the old men, i. 366, i. 
316, iii. 84, 186, 253 ; marriage 
rules an obstacle to matri- 
mony, i. 368, ili. 254; avoid- 
ance customs, i. 437 0. 4, 438, 
443 D. 3, 4490. 2; fighting for 
women, i. 464 sq. : denvine, 
i 470 n. 2; vanity, i. 497; 
ornaments, i. 500, 50F, 302 n. 


3, 503 n. 4 sq.; ill-treatment. 


of teeth, i. 505 n. 1; wives 
deprived of their hair, i. 509 
n. 3; painting of the body, i 

511, 513; tattooing, i. 520 
n. 4; scarification, i. 526 sq., 
526 nn. I, 3, and 5; adorn- 
ments mostly monopolised by 
the male sex, i. 530 sq. ; nudity 
and covering, i. 541, 542, 546, 
555, 557 0. 3; subincision, i. 
559-561 ; circumcision, i. 561— 
563; postures of women, i. 
565; modesty, i. 565 sg.; 
ideas of personal beanty, ii. 
8, 10 sq.; conjugal affection, 
ii. 27, 30 sqg.; mongrels, ii. 43, 
43 sq. n. 3; cohabitation be- 
tween white men and, ii. 43- 
45 n. 2; half-caste children 
destroyed among, ii. 44 n. 

endogamy, ii. 50, 50 n. 6: 
exogamy, ii. 131-136, 158, 
159, 179~182, 184; infanti- 
cide, ii. 165, 165 n. 2, iii. 80, 


166; injurious effects ascribed 
to close intermarriage, ii. 171, 
171 n. 3; totemism, ii. 184; 
local segregation of exoga- 
mous groups, ii. 212 sq.; 
marriage by capture, ii. 247, 
248, 253; war, il. 254 n. 1; 
marriage arranged by the 
community, ii. 282; consent 
to marriage, ii. 301, 301 n. 5, 
302, 309, 310, 315 Sg.; ex- 
change of women for wives, ii. 
316, 354, 355, 358 5g. 
authority of the old men, ii. 
316, 345, iii. 84, 256; elope- 
ment, il. 324-326, 324 n. 2; 

presents given for a wife, ii, 
375; consummation of mar- 
riage deferred, ii. 551 sq.; 
absence of marriage rites, ii. 
593, 593 Sq. n. 2; monogamy 
and polygyny, iii. 20, 26, 27 n. 
2, 28, 64, 84; fear of men- 
struous women, iii. 65; long 
suckling-time, iii, 68 n. 3; 
small number of children, ili. 
78 n. 5; female jealousy, iii. 
g1 ; absorbing passion for one, 
lii. 103; polyandrous unions, 
iii. 149, 150, 186; levirate, 
iii, 209 n., 214 0. 4, 262-264 ; 
sororate, iii. 264 sg.; divorce, 
ili. 274, 283. 


Australian aborigines, Central, i. 


5, 67, 273, 357 D. 1, 542 0. 549, 
560; ii. 44 n., 165 n. 2, 180 
n. 1, 184, 247 n. 8, 248, 375 
n.6; iii. 78 n. 5, 253. 


——, North, ii. 98. 
——. North-West, i. 


542 0.; 
ii. 248 n., 309 N. 3, 594 0. 

, South, i. 48, 469, 503 n. 5, 
513, 526 n. 9, 531 N. 2, 539, 
552, 559 9. n. 4; ii. 247 n. 8, 
302 n. 1; iil. 78 n. 5, 91 n. 8, 
164 Nn. 3, 252 N. 4. 

, South-East, i. 357 n. 1, 
420, 526 nn. 1 and 9g; ii. 247 
sg. N. 8, 324 N. 3 Sq., 325 Dn. 
1-7, 355 1. 1, 375 N. 6; iii. 
20 0. 3, 209N., 210 n. 

West, i. 66, 67, 248 n. 1, 
289 n. 2,357 0. 1; ii, 43 5g. 
n. 3, 132, 355 0. 1; iii. 164, 
164 N. 3, 210 n. 
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Australian aborigines of the ii. 140, 154, 231, 395 N. 3; 
Northern Territory, i. 357 n. 1. iii, 29 n. I, 60, 92, 97 N. 2, 

Austria, periodical fluctuation in 210 n., 290 N. 3, 299N. Q. 
the number of births in, i.9g5; Ayao. See Wayao. 


marriage age, i. 387 ; marriage- 
rate, i. 389; prohibition of 
marriage between cousins, ii. 
IoI; consent to marriage, ii. 
342; cicisbeism, iil, 145; 
divorce, lil. 342, 344, 346n. 5, 
347-349, 352, 355, 362-364; 
judicial separation, iii. 355, 
358, 3593 359 0. 7- 

, Jews in, allowed to marry 
their nieces, ii. 99 n. 3; to 
marry their cousins, ii. ror ; 
to ee ery by mutual 


consent, 353- 

Avanoes (onion iti. 107, 158, 
165 sq. 

Avebury, Lord, on _ primitive 


promiscuity, i. 103, I12~116, 
164 n. 3, 165, 166 n., 207 n., 
225; on mother-right, i. 
106 n. 3, 295 n. 2; on terms 
for father and mother, 1. 242 
n. 2; on the bride price, i. 
364 sq.; on avoidance be- 
tween parents-in-law and son- 
in-law, i. 443, ii. 277 n. 8; 
on the plain appearance of 
Savage women, 1. 531 n. 4; 
on the origin of individual 
marriage and exogamy, ii. 
168 sq. ; on savage observation 
of the injurious effects of close 
intermarriage, ii. I70 n. 4; 
on the author's theory of the 
origin of exogamy, ii. 203 n. 3; 
on the throwing of shoes at 
weddings, ii. 277n.7, 540n.1; 
on the honeymoon, il. 277 n. 
9; on the carrying of the 
bride over the threshold, ii. 
537 n. 1. 

Avoidance between brother and 
sister, i. 437 sg.; between 
relatives by marriage, i. 439- 
453, Ui. 277 f ; 

Avola (Sicily), marriage rite at, 
ii, 458. 

Avungura 
200 n. 2. 

Awemba (Northern Rhodesia), i 
151 152, 313 n. 2, 359 n.; 


(Central Africa), ii. 


Azande. See Niam-Niam. 
Azimba Land (Central Africa), i 
151 n., 183. 
Aztecs, ancient. 

ancient. 
of Pueblo Viejo, iii. 5. 


See Mexico, 


B 


Babar or Babber Islands (Indian 
Archipelago), li. 246, 553 sg. ; 
lili, 90 n., 288 n. 6. 

Babylonia, "religious prostitution 
in, 207, 208, 210-218, 222, 
2243 consecrated women, i. 


222; sexual intercourse re- 
garded as defiling, i. 407; 
parental authority, ii. 329 


sq. ; consent to marriage, 7b. ; 
marriage by consideration, ii. 
407, 407 N. 33; presents given 
by the bridegroom to the 
bride, ii. 416; bride price 
given to the bride, li. 417; 
Marriage portion, ii. 424; 
polygyny and concubinage, 
ili. 41; divorce, iii. 306 sq. 

Bachofen, J. J., on primitive 
promiscuity, 1, 103, 166 n. I; 
on mother-right, i. 275. 


Badagas (Nilgiri Hills), i. 74; 
li. 293, 294, 399, 402 n. 2; 
lil. 127, 131, 163, 168 n. 3, 


281, 293 n. 7, 294n. 2, 296N. 4. 
Baden, marniage rites in, i. 
260 n. I, 447 n. 530 n. 5, 
578 n. 4; Cancun econ of 
marriage deferred, i. 558, 558 
D. 2. 
Bede (Torres Straits), iii, 184 
7: 
Bacle (north-east of Lake Chad), 
383 n. 35 iii. 213 n. 2, 


Bafiéte (Loango), i. 200, 364 
nN. 2; li. 24 n. 6, 
Baganda, i. 226 n., 227 nn. II 


and 13, 312, 322, 327, 343, 
359 N. 5, 360, 367, 440, 445, 
545; li. 31, 80, 95, 143, 144, 
176, 211, 268, 305, 379, 385 
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n. 2, 405, 527 0. 6, 549; 
iii, 22 n. 5, 31 N., 33, 37, 60, 
61, 66 n. I, 68 n. 1, 78 n. 2, 
79, 92 N. I, 97 N. 2, 176, 213 


n. 2. 
Bagas-Foreh (French Guinea), 
i. 161. 
Bagata (Madras Presidency), ii. 


259. 
eat (Adamawa), i. 168. 
Bagesu (British East Africa), 

i, 161 n. 3, 342, 362; ii. 143, 

144, 280 n. 7; iii. 87 n. 7, 

290 Nl. 3. 

Baghirmi, i. 466; iii. 61 n. 1. 
Bagobo (Mindanao), i. 352; ili. 

123, 280, 363 n. 4, 364 n. 3, 

383 n. 3, 385 n. 2, 387, 388, 

400, 401, 575; iii. 15, 30 n., 

87 n. I sg., 300 sq. 

Bahima. See Banyankole. 
Bahuana (Congo), i. 27 n. 2, 

I5I n., 440 sq.; ii. TOI n. 1, 

285 n.; iti. 66, 67, 67 n. 3, 

21I Nn. 5, 270. 

Bain, A., on the feeling of shame, 
i. 567; on love, iii. Tor sq. 
Baining (New Britain), ii. 594 

n. I. 

Bairo (Uganda Protectorate), i. 

150 N. 4. 

Bajar, marriage rite at, ii. 459. 
Bakairi (Brazil), i. 243, 256, 288, 

431, 552; ii. 360 n. 6, 593 

n.1; ii. 279n. 2. 

Bakalai (French Congo), ii. 147. 
Bakene (Busoga), ii. 143, 144, 
es Nn. I, 305, 527 n. 6; Til. 

2 


Bakerewe (Victoria Nyanza), ii. 
384 n. 4, 389 n. 6, 390 0. 4, 
565 n. 2; ili. 297 n. 

Bakoki (Central Africa), i. 153, 
426 n. 2. 

Bakongo (Lower Congo), i. gu, 
I5I n., 156, 157, 243, 284, 291, 
359 N. 5, 366, 474 sq. ; i. 148, 
254 N. 2, 271, 285 n, and n. 2, 
307, 386 n. 2 sq., 393 Vn. 5, 
404 n. I, 573 n. 3; iii, 66 
nn.I and 4, 68n. 2, 69n. 3, 77 
n.6, 79 N. 5, 294 n. I. 

Bakonjo (Ruwenzori), i. 506, 
544n.2; iii. 284n. 4, 291n. 1, 
294 N. I, 295 n. 


Bakundu (Kamerun), ii. 231, 
391; iii, 36 n. 2, 153 n. 6, 
21I n. 5. 

Bakwileh (Kamerun), iii. 73. 

Balasore (Orissa), iii. 124. 

Balearic Islands, i. 197. 

Balenge (North-Western Rho- 
desia), ii. 285 n.; iii. 290 n. 3, 
292 Nn. I sqg., 2904N. I, 298 n. 6. 


Bali (Indian Archipelago), ii. 
123 n. 5 Sg., 245, 320 n., 
321 n. 2, 458. 


Bali (Kamerun), i. 344 n. 5, 423, 
536, 5370. 4, 552 sg.; ll. 308 | 
lll. 24, 25, 65 n. 6, 66 n. 2, 
67 n. 4. 

Ballante (Senegal), i. 168, 193 sq. 

Balmoral, marriage rite at, i. 374. 

Balonda (Upper Zambesi), i. 545, 
568. 

Baluba (Central Africa), iii. 29 
n. 1, 87 n. 

Baluchistan, marriage by ex- 
change of daughters in, il. 357, 
359; consummation of mar- 
riage deferred, ii. 556 ; propor- 
tion between the sexes, iii. 183, 
See Jatt, Pathans, Zikris. 

Bambala (Congo), i. 40, 74, 
157 1. 2, 315, 343 n. I, 358 
N. 4, 359N. 4, 364 N. 2, 513 sg. ; 
li. 278 n. 2; ili. 29n., 66n.17, 
67 n. 4, 69, 153 n. 5, 210 n., 
276 n., 283 n. 6, 299. 

Bambara (Ivory Coast), i. 358 
nN. 43 11. 4, 33n., 308, 311 n. 1, 
384 n. 5, 403 Nn. 7, 565 n. 2; 
iii, 22 n. 5. 

Banabuddu (Victoria Nyanza), 
i. 523. 

Bang (West Africa), i. 503; 
li. 384 n. 5, 385 n. 2, 388 n. 4, 
389 n. 6. 

Bandar Kanching (Malay Penin- 
sula), ili. 145. 

Bangala (Upper Congo River), 
i, 151 n., 232, 366 n. 3, 562 
n. 2; ii. 380. 

Bangerang (Victoria), i. 47, 66, 
127, 251, 500; ii. 135, 309 Nn. 3, 
593 n. 2; iti. 164, 211 n. 5, 


253- 

Bangongo (Congo), i. 344 n. 5, 
358 n. 4, 364n. 2; ii. 153 n. 8, 
307; lili. 29 n., 36n. 2. 
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Bangwaketse (South Africa), i. 
525.3. 

Baniasor Baniyas (Central India), 
ii. 117, 118, 384 sq. 

Banjange (Kamerun), i. 343 
n. 1; iil. 22, 31 n., 33 n. 11, 
37,77 1. 6, 291 n. I, 292 nn, 2 
and 5. 

Banks Islands, i. 257, 427, 
543 n.; ii. 126 nn. 1-3, 127, 
279, 280, 320 n., 321 Nn. 2, 
382; iil, 94 n. 3, 96 n. 4, 
149, 209 n. See Mota, Rowa, 
Vanua Lava. 

Bants (South Canara), ii. 
118, 565 n. 2. 

Bantu peoples, classificatory sys- 
tem of relationship among the, 


117, 


i, 237; nudity among some, 
i. 544, 544 0. 2. ? is 
Banyai (Zambesi River), ii. 


363 n., 366, 367, 371 n. I. 
Banyankole or Bahima, i. 153, 
226 n., 227 N. 9, 230, 359 H., 
544, 5440.2; li. 94, 143, 144, 

144 0, 2, 256, 282 n. 5, 397, 
402, 549; Wi. 152, 153, 156 
nn. 8 and 14, 157 n. 2, 191, 
IQI n. 3, 210 N., 275. 
Banyoro, i. 359 n., 506 n. 8, 
526 N, 2, 537 Nn. 4; li. 84, 94, 
143, 144, 268, 280 n. 7, 379, 
390, 393 N. 5, 402 N. 2, 527 
n. 6, 549, 580; iii. 36 n. 5, 
61, 67 0. 3, 97 N. 2, 290 N. 3. 
Banza (Congo), ii. 24, 100. 


Baoulé (Nery eee . I5r n., 
324 n. 7; ii 308, 504 n. 3; 
iii. 31 n,, oe n. 6, 284 n. 3, 


n. 

Bapeli (South-East Africa), i. 
359 N.; iii. 153. 

Bapuku (Kamerun), li. 384 n. 5, 
385 n. 2, 388 n. 4, 389 n. 6. 

Barabinze, il. 361 n. 1. 

Barahis (Assam), ili. 9 n. 1. 

Barais (Central Provinces of 
India), ii. 525. 

Barea (North-East Africa), i. 
151 n., 285; ii, 285 n. 2, 
351, 385 n. 2, 386 n. 3. 

Bare’e-speaking Toradjas. 
Toradjas. 

Baris (Upper Nile), i. 524 n. 2, 
538 0. I, 544. 


See 


Barito tribes (Borneo), i. 48; 
ii. 85 n. 6, 552 Sq. 

Baroda, infant-marriage in, i. 
380. 

Barolongs (Bechuanas), ii. 40. 

Baronga (Delagoa Bay), i. 328; 
ii. 139, 304 1. 1; i, 33 n. 1. 

Barotse (Upper Zambesi), 1. 195, 
359 N., 510; ii. 303, 389 n. 4, 
594 0. 3; ili. 20, 21, 210 n. 

Bartle Bay (British New Guinea), 


ili, 236 sq. 

Barundi (North Tanganyika), 
i. 544 1. 2. 

Bashkir, ii. 381, 403 n. 7, 464 
n. 6, 466 sq. 


Basoga (Uganda Protectorate), 


i, 76 n. I, 138 n. 7, 153; il. 
143, 144, 306, 321 n. and 
Nn. 2, eee 5, 545> MW. 94 0. 3, 
284 nN. 3 Ss 

Bassari (peceianainci - 344 2. 5, 
360, 519 n. 6; iii, 29 n. I, 
68 n. 2. 

Bastar (Central Provinces of 


India), ii. 244, 525. 
Basukuma (Central Africa), ii. 
363 n., 371. ; ; 
Basuto (Bechuana tribe), i. 53 
nN. 4, 151, 226 n., 248, 296, 
300 N. 5, 324 N. 7, 342, 436, 
447 0. 3, 556; i. 172, 281, 
363 N., 443; iii. 31 ., 34, 35, 
83 n. 2, 92 N. I, 152, 210 n., 
2890, 290 N. 3, 292.9, 295N.1, 


368. 
Bataan (Luzon), 371; see Ne- 
gritos of. 


Batamba (Uganda Protectorate), 
i. 138 n. 7, 343; i. 157, 172, 
175, 305, 379; ill. 284 n. 3, 
293 N. 7, 295 0., 297 0. 

Bateke (Congo), i. 91, 98, 286, 
287, 366; ii. 148; iil, 175. 

Bateso (Central Africa), i. 150 
N. 4, 359 N., 543; ii. 143, 144, 
152 N., 405, 545 n. 6; ii. 271, 


2I1I Nn. 5. 

Bathing, as a marriage rite, 
li, 503-506. 

Batonga (Zambesi), i. 506, 544 
nya? 


Batoro (south of Lake Albert 
eyeza): 1. 449; ii. 143, 144, 
281. 
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Battas (Sumatra), i. 188 n. 5, 
353, 364. 2, 372n.1; ii. 120, 
121, 123, 123 n. 2, 124, 297, 
R11, 312, 320 n., 321 n. 2, 


362 n. 1, 370 n. I, 381, 389 
n. 6; iii. 13 n. 3, 30 n., 85, 
97 n. 2, 209 N., 214 n. 4, 


269 n. 6, 282 n. 1, 294 n. 2. 

Batua (Central African Pygmies), 
i. 283; ii. tor n. 1, 306; iii. 
22, 284 N. 3, 295 n. 

Batwa (North-Eastern Rho- 
desia), 1. 470 nN. 2, 499 N. 1, 
516 n. 3; ili. 70 sq. 

Batz (Loire-Inférieur), ii. 233 sq. 

Baur, E., on the effects of seli- 
fertilisation of plants and in- 
breeding, ii. 219 n. 1, 238. 

Bavaria, mixed marriages in, 
ii. 58; divorce, iii. 342. 

Bavili (Loango), i. 49; ii. 51, 
147, 385 N. 2, 3905 n. 3; ii. 
31 n., 87n. 3, 92N. I, 293 N. 3, 
297 0. 3. ; : 

Bavuma (Central Africa), 1. 76 
nN. 1; ii. 306, 321 n.; ili. 36, 
213 n. 2, 284 n. 4, 295 n. 

Bawar (Punjab), iii. 117. 

Bawenda (Northern Transvaal), 
i, 358 n. 4, 564; iii, 36 n. 2. 

Baya (French Congo), i. 49 n. 7, 
226 n., 227 N. 9, 230N. 3, 231, 
317 TN. 7, 324 N. 7, 358 N. 4; 
li. 147, 308, 321 n. and n. 2, 
363 n., 372, 594n. 3; iii. 31n., 
32 n. 6, 68 n. I, 69 n. 3, 

77 0. 6, 153 n. 5, 284 n. 3, 
293 . 7, 295 0. 

Bayaka (Congo), 157, 5133 
il. 61, 96, 153 0. “8 307 Nn. 3, 
387; iii. 29n., 66n. 1, 67n. 4, 
153 0. 5, 283 n. 6, 299. 

Bazes (North-East Africa), ii. 
285 n. 2, 386n. 3; iii. 25 n. 4. 

Baziba (near Lake Victoria 
Nyanza), i. 152 sg.; iii. 153. 

Béarn, barring the bridal pro- 
cession in, ii. 260 n. 1. 

Beating at weddings, as a puri- 
ficatory rite, il, 494, 495, 
517 Sq. 

Beauty, personal, ii. 4-23 ; short 
duration of female, at the 
lower stages of civilisation, 


tii, 71-74. 


Beaver Indians ae ii. 39 
n. 7; iii. 78 n. 4. 

Bebel, <A., on primitive pro- 
miscuity, i. 104 n. 

Bechuanas, i. 52, 53, 372 n. 2, 
563; li. 137, 404 N. 1, 499; 
hii, 22 n. 5, 30 sg. n., a 88, 
89, 105 n. I, 210 n., 215, 
216 n. 7. See Barolongs, 
Basuto. 

Bedouins, ii. 268 n. 5, 320 n., 
332; iii. 43 n. 5, 208 n. 1. 

of the Euphrates, iii. 75 

n. 6, 313. 

of Sinai, ii. 268, 312, 419, 

419 N. 5, 504, 516, 520; iii. 

214n. 4. See Mezeyne. 

of South Arabia, ii. 274 sq. 

Beduan of North-East Africa, 
ii. 529. 

Beduanda Kallang. 
anda Kallang. 
Bees, “‘ marriage flight ”’ 

ii. 195, 196, 224. 


See Bidu- 


among, 


Beetles, parental care among, 
i. 28; colours of stridulating, 
i. 485; horns of, i. 489. 


Beja (North-Eastern Africa), i. 
155. 
Belengas (Malay Peninsula), i. 


145. 

Belep Islands (north of New 
Caledonia), ii, 152 n., 155, 
509; iii. 19 n. 

Belford, bridesmaids in, ii. 526. 

Belgium, periodical fluctuation 
in the number of births in, 
i. 95; marriage age, i. 387; 
marriage between uncle and 
niece and between aunt and 
nephew, ii. 99; between rela- 
tives by adoption, ii. 156; 
divorce, lil. 341-343, 345, 346, 
348, 353, 355, 357, 364; 
judicial separation, 111.355, 357- 

Bella Coola Indians (Salish), 
li. 108, 109, 396 Nn. 5. 

Bellunese (Venetia), ii. 451 n. 2, 
571 n. 2. 

Belt, T., on the hairlessness of 
the human body, ii. 21 n. 

Bengal, purchase of bridegrooms 
in, ii. 431; marriage rites, 
MU. 441, 492, 507 N. 5, 5231.5; 
polyandry in alpine, iii. 117. 
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Beni-Amer (North-East Africa), 
i. 154, 361.9; li. 24, 25, 65, 
67, 360, 404 N. I, 522; ill. 25, 
368 n. 3. 

Beni Mzab (Sahara), i. 154, 155, 
310; il, 25. 

Beni Rached (Algeria), i. 435 n. 2. 

Beni Saher (Moab}, li. 268 n. 5. 

Beni Snous (Algeria), i. 435 n. 2; 
il. 261 n. 5. 

Beni Ulid (Morocco), i. 169. 

Benin, i. 333, 358 n. 4, 359 0. 5, 
426 n. 2, 550 Sg.; ll. 32 n. 1, 
404 Sq.; ill, 21, 22, 65 n. 6, 
66 n. 1, 67 nN. 3, 213. 

Bentham, J., on sexual in- 
difference to housemates, i. 
193. 

Benua (Malacca), i. 92, 93, 119, 
122 sq.; li. 266 n. 5, 296, 439, 
449 1. 10, 565 n. 2; ill. 11, 
270, 294 Nn. 2, 298 Nn. 6. 

Berads of Bombay, i. 472. 

Berar (Central India}, ii. 160. 

Berbers of Algeria, pre-nuptial 
chastity among the, i. 155; 
marriage with negresses, ii. 40 ; 
marriage rites, li. 477, 478, 
481, 494 sq. See Beni Snous. 

of Morocco, best-manamong 

some, i. 205 n. 3; sexual 
indifference between cousins, 

ii. 194; reluctance to give a 

daughter in marriage, ii. 262 ; 

differences between the speech 

of men and women, ii. 277; 

‘ay and the liberty of married 

women to change their hus- 

bands, ii. 318 sq., iii. 313; 

marriage by purchase, ii. 409 ; 

marriage portion, ii. 425; 

matriage rites, ii. 448, 449, 

457, 487, 488, 495, 506, 518, 


550 sq.;  polygyny, il. 77; 
divorce, ili. 313 sg. See Ait 
Taméldu, Ait Warain, Aith 
Ndér, Aith Saddén, Ath 
Ubahthi, Ath Zibri, Igliwa, 
Rif. 


Berg (Westphalia), marriage rites 
in, 1i. 260 n. 1, 512n.6; lucky 
day for marriage, ii. 569 n. 3. 

Berlin, deaf-mutes in, ii. 229; 
menstruation among the poorer 
women, iii. 74. 


Bernhéft, F., on group- marriage 
and polyandry, iti, 226. 

Berry (France), unlucky day for 
marriage in, ii. 570. 

Besisi (Jakun), 1.85, 86, 92, 352; 
iii, 12. 

of Selangor, iti. 11 sq. 

Best-man, i. 205 n. 3; WU. 517, 
526, 527, 560, 590 sq. 

Betel in marriage rites, ii. 455. 

Betrothal, ii. 432 sq. 

Betsileo (Madagascar), li. 249, 
302; Ul. 22 n. 5, 30 nL, 
79 n. 6, 84n. 1, 298 n. 6. 

Betsimisaraka (Madagascar), i 
321, 437 n. 4; i. 386 n. 2, 


394 Ne 9: ieee 
Bhilalas (Central India), ii. 117 


n. 7. 
Bhils (Central India), ii. 


117 
n. 8, 280 n. 3, 362 n., 500; 
ili. 89 n. 4. 
Bhotias, i. 125; i. 173. See 
Bhutan. 
of Almora and _ British 
Garhwal, i. 339; il. 244, 280 


Nn. 3, 292, 320 D., 323, 357; 

386 n. 2, 405; il. 208 n. 1. 

; Rajput, of the Darma 
Pargana, ii. 72 n. 3. 

Bhiiyas (Chota Nagpur), i. 86, 
87, 461 mn. 1; il. 245, 294; 
itt, 8 n. 3, 124, 156 n. 7. 

Bhutan (Eastern Himalayas), jus 
primae noctis in, 1. 173; 
polyandry, ili. 116, 117, 162, 
189; proportion between the 
sexes, iil, 162 sg.;  group- 
marriage, iii, 223; divorce, 
ili. 280 n. 6. 

Biduanda ier Beduanda) Kallang 
(Johor), i. 321, 329 n. 3; 
11g; iii. Ti. 

Bigorre, barring the bridal pro- 
cession in, i. 260 n. 1. 

Bihar, infant-marriage in, i. 380 ; 
marriage rites, li. 472, 504 N. 5. 

Bila-an (Mindanao), i. 352 n. 11; 
ll, 363 Nn. 4, 364 Nn. 3, 397 Sq; 
lil. 30 n., 34 nN. 2. 

Billavas (South Canara district), 
i. 76n.1, 

Bilichis of Sindh, iii. 208 n. 1. 

Bini (Southern Nigeria), i. 358 
D. 4, 371 0. 5. 
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Birds, relations between the 
sexes and parental care among, 
i. 29, 30, 36; sexual perio- 
dicity in, i. 79 sg.; the female 
sometimes the wooer among, 
i. 456; courtship, i. 471-473 ; 

“ornaments ’’ of male, i. 478, 

sexual colours of, i. 478, 
480-482, 485 sg.; sexual 
sounds, i. 484—-487 ; sexual 
odours, i. 485 sg.; hybridism 
among, ii. 35 Sq. 5 peculiarity 
of the pairing instinct of, il. 
195-197; absorbing passion 
for one among, iii, 102; dura- 
tion of the unions between the 
sexes, iii. 366. 

Birhors (Bengal), ii. 446. 

Birifons (French Sudan), ii. 402 
n. 1. 

Birria (Queensland), iii. 20 n. 6. 

Births, periodical fluctuation in 
the number of, i. 82, 83, 85, 
QI, 94-I01. See Illegitimate 
births. 

Bisayans (Philippine Islands), ii. 
362 n. I, 366, 394 n. 4, 

Bismarck Archipelago, i. 75 n. 5, 
147, 355, 356, 364 n. 2, 420, 
421, 542 n. 3; ii. 126 n. 1, 
246, 278 n. 2, 279 n. 6, 382, 
383 n. 3, 386 n. 2 sq., 397 n., 
402n.1; lit. 18 n. 11, 87 n. 2, 
274 0. 4, 292 n. 5, 294 n. I, 

Blackfeet (Rocky Mountains), 
i, 338; ii, 104, 319 n. 2; 
iii. 65 0. 6, 208 n. 1. 

Blemmyans (Ethiopia), i. IIo. 

es of parents, ii. 348-352. 

Bloch, on primitive pro- 
one? i. 103, 104, 126 n. 1, 
163, 166 n. I; on mother- 
right, i. 276, 278 n. 3; on the 
origin of clothing, i. 553 n. 3; 
on group- marriage, ili. 266 


489 ; 


n. I. 
Blood i ao mes rites, ii. 
445-448 
Blood - Benne riood. implying 


community of women, | iii. 
238 sq. 

Boad (Bengal), ii. 320 n. 
as, F., on changes in the 
head form, ii. 18. 

Bocking (Essex), i. 436. 


Bockum (Rhine Province), ii. 
514 

Bélo ‘(Assam), i - 143, 351 $q.; 
ii. 48 n. 6, 163 n. 3, 362 n., 
370 Nn. 

Boeotia, marriage rite in ancient, 
ii. 456. 

Boers, offspring of Hottentot 
women and, il. 39, 45 sq 

Bogaboga (British New Guides); 
i. 354 N. I. 

Bogadjim (New Guinea), i. 355; 
li. 26, 246, 254 n. 2, 263 n. 8, 
284 n. 6, 299, 320 n., 385 n. 2, 
387, 389n. 4, 455; ili. 17 n. 4, 
18 sq. n. 11. 

Bogoras, W., on the sex com- 
munism of the Chukchee, iii. 
229. 

Bogos (North-Eastern Africa), 
i. 359 n., 371 n. 4, 561; iL. 
145, 254 N. 2, 318, 351, 360, 
388 n. 4, 399, 459, 564 n. 2, 


592 n. 1; iii, 25, 79 nL 5, 
93, 210 n., 284, 297 n. I. 

Bohemia, marriage rites in, ii. 
475, 479, 522 MN. I, 530, 
unlucky months for marriage, 
ii. 567. See Czechs. 

Bohindu (Belgian Congo), ii. 157, 
549; ili, 153 n. 5. 

Bohuslan (Sweden), marriage 


rites in, li. 437, 529 N. 9. 
Bokhara, polygyny in, ili. 37. 
Bolivia, separation by mutual 

consent in, ili. 359. 

Boloki (Upper Congo), i. 151 n., 
300 n. 5, 313 N. 2, 358 n. 4, 
366, 445 0. 5, 4521. I, 505 $9. ; 
ii. 157, 307, 318; iii, 29 n., 
66 nn. 1 and 4, 67 nN. 3, 69N. 3, 
83.n. I, 213 n. 2. 

Bombay, infant-marriage in, i. 
380; marriage rite, ii. 500. 
Bomokandi River (Congo), ii. 
158 n., 249; iii. 283 n. 6, 288. 
Bonak (California), li, 593 n. I; 

iii. 279 n. 

Bondei country. See Wabondei. 

Bondo, Negroes of, ii. 285 n. 2, 
386 n. 3; ill. 276 n., 393 Nn. 7. 

Bonis (Dutch cone): li. 12 n. 8. 

Bopoto (Congo), 1. 545. 

Bornabi Island (Western Pacific), 
ii, 13. 
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Borneo, wild tribes of, i. 76, 542 ; 


ii. 122, 123 n. 5, 124 n. 1; 
iii. 14. See TBarito tribes, 
Dusuns, Dyaks, Kalabits, 


Kayans, Malays of Sarawak, 
Milanows, Olo Ot, Punans. 

Bornu, i. 124. 

Boro (North-West Amazons), i. 
138, 139, 345 0. 2, 349, 423, 
470 N. 2, 512, 513, 541 Nn. 3, 
555; li. 209, 288; iil. 66n. 1, 
67 nN. 3, 279, 280, 290 n. 3, 
291 n. 4, 292 nn. 2, 4, 7,and 9. 

Bororé (Central Brazil), i. 50, 
ae 427) 457, 549; MU. 240, 
288. 


Bos, R., on 
221 n. 6, 222. 

Botany Bay (New South Wales), 
i. 257, 527, 542 n., 556; il. 
2In. 

Botocudos (Tocantins), i. 53 n. 3, 
57, 304, 345 N. 2, 470 Nn. 2, 
503 nN. 7; li, 163, 164, 230; 
lil, 3.n., 275 n. 10, 290 n. 3, 
292 N. 7, 370 n. 7. 

Bottadas (Madras), li. 72 n. 2. 

Boudin, Dr., on consanguineous 
marriage, ii. 225. 

Bougainville (Solomon Islands), 
i, 542 n. 3; ii. 85, 126 n. 1, 
246; lil. 17. 

Bouna (Ivory Coast), iii. 210 n. 

Bourges, marriage rite at, ii. 589. 

Brackel (Westphalia), ii. 513 sq. 

Brahmans, time for celebrating 
marriages among the, i. 94; 
exogamy, ii. 118, 119, 184; 
marriage taboo, ii. 547. 

of Eastern Bengal, marriage 

rites among the, ii. 492, 507 

n. 


in-breeding, ii. 


5. 
of South India, deflowering 
brides, i. 171, 172, 184, 185, 
187, 192 sg.; having inter- 
course with married women, 
i, 192; cross-cousin marriage 
among the Ayyar, ii. 72 n. 1; 
marriage rites among the, 
ii. 484, 519; consummation of 
marriage deferred, ii. 559 n. 9; 
day for marriage, ii. 566 n. 1; 
polygyny, iii. 76; licentious- 
ness, lil. 140 n. 6; polyandry 
among the Nayars supposed to 


be caused by the, ili. 198, 199, 
203. ns 

Brazil, marriage age in, i. 387; 
judicial separation, iii. 358 n. 7, 
BOOS 

Brazilian Indians, i. 57, 193, 
225N. 3, 516N. I, 535, 541 Nn. 1, 
547, 549 n. 3, 564; ii. 48, 61, 
88, I00 n. 5, 201, 209, 230, 
240, 253, 360 N. 6, 363 Nn. 2 sq., 
364 n. 3, 367, 378, 393 n. 7, 
402 n. I, 453; dil. 34 n. 4, 
53, 76 n. 8, 87 n. 3, 208 n. 1, 
21rn. 6. 

Breaking of objects in marriage 
rites, ii. 457-465; in divorce 
rites, iii. 300 sq. 

Bréton, R., on the women’s 
language among the Caribs, 
ii. 276. 

Bri-bri (Costa Rica), ii. 111. 

Bridal bed, blessing of the, ii. 
578, 578 n. 4. 

Bride, the, other men than the 
bridegroom having intercourse 
with, i. 196-199, 203-206, 
see Defloration customs ; bash- 
fulness displayed by, i. 428 sq., 
ji. 546, 560; regarded as 
queen, ii, 261 n. 5; resistance 
made, or grief expressed by, 
li. 264-273, 560; running 
away from her new home, ii. 
270 sq.; lifted over the thres- 
hold, ii. 277, 531, 535-538; 
veiling of, li. 277, 527 sq.; 
throwing a shoe after, ii. 277, 
539-542; gift presented by 
the bridegroom to, ii. 404-406, 
415-423; supposed to be in a 
dangerous condition and also 
dangerous to others, ch. xxv. 
sq., passim, particularly ii. 
496, 563-565; holiness attri- 
buted to, ii. 585 sg. See Mar- 
riage rites, Marriage taboos. 

Bridegroom, the, reluctant to 
deflower the bride, ch. v. 
passim, particularly i. 180-191, 
213, 215; held to be in a 
state of danger, i. 191, 216, 
ch. xxv. sq., passim, particu- 
larly it. 496, 563-565 ; bashful- 
ness displayed by, i. 427—4209, 
ll. 272, 533, 546, 560; resist- 
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ance made to, by the bride’s 
people, ii.254-264; regarded as 
king or sultan, il. 261 n. 5; 
“captured,” ii. 272; resist- 
ance made to, by the bride, 
ji, 264-273, 560; by her 
female friends, il. 273-275; 
throwing a shoe after, 1i. 277, 
539-542; gift presented by, 
to the bride, ii. 404-406, 415- 
423; return gift presented to, 
by the bride’s people, ii. 
396-403, 414 sg.; holiness 
attributed to, ii. 585. See Mar- 
riage rites, Marriage taboos. 

Bridesmaids, ii. 526, 527, 550, 
591, 555) 558. 7 

Bridesmen, i. 205 n. 3; li. 526, 
527, 557 $4: hf 

Brisbane, natives of, ili. 253 n. 6. 

British Columbia, Indians of, 
i. 129, 130, 225 N. 3, 227, 325 
n. 2, 458 459, 470 n. 2; 
ii. 377, 403 n. 4; ili, Og n. 2; 
half-blood Indians in, ii. 173. 

Britons, tattooing among the, 
i. 514 n. 3; group-marriage, 
iti, 226 sq. 

Brittany, marriage rites in, ii. 
444 0. 5, 445, 446, 454, 460, 
474 Mm. II, §22, 586 sq.; 
consummation of marriage de- 
ferred, ii. 558, 558 nn. 3-5; 
unlucky month for marriage, 
il, 567 n. 5; unlucky day for 
marriage, li, 570. 

Broca, P., on the infertility of 
connections between white 
men and Australian women, 
i. 43,43 0. 3. 

Broken Bay (New South Wales), 
i. 257. 

Brother, consent of the, essential 
to a girl’s marriage, ii. 284 sq. ; 
the bride’s, receives part of the 
bride price, ii, 387. 

Bryce, Lord, on divorce, iii. 372. 

Buandik (South Australia), ii. 
131 sg. 

Bubis (Fernando Po), i. 545. 

Buddhism, celibacy according to, 
1. 398 sq. 

Buddhists, short hair a symbol 
of chastity among, i. 509 n. 3; 
legends of brother-and-sister 


marriage, ii. 92; reverence 
for old people, ii. 348 n. 3; 
monogamy and polygyny, Ui. 


46. 

Buddhists of India, marriage age 
among the, i. 380 ; monogamy 
and polygyny, iii. 46. 

Buduma or Budduma (Lake 
Chad), ii. 386 n. 2, 397 n., 
405; ili. 210 n., 284 n. 4. 

Buginese or Bugis (Celebes)}, ii. 
62 n. 1, 484. 

Bugis (Perak), ii. 4o. 

Buin (Bougainville, in the Solo- 
mon Group), i. 340, 341, 
354.0. I, 356, 364 n. 2, 365, 
372 N. 3} li. 33 N., 126n. I, 
246, 247, 356, 382 n. 6, 
385 n. 2, 388 n. 4, 397 0, 
402 n. I, 447 n. 1; Tit. 18, 
57, 64,79 N. 5, OL, 180. 

Buka (Solomon Group), ii. 85. 

Bukoba (East Africa), i. 324, 
329; ii. 141, 250; iii. 31 n., 
34 n. 4, 284 n. 3. ; . 

Bukovina, marriage rites in, 
ii. 481, 489, 491 n. If. 

Bulgaria, remarriage of widows 
in, i. 323 n. 1; daughters 
marrying before sons and in 
order of seniority, i. 373; 
local exogamy, ii. 161; mar- 
riage rites, iil. 440, 466, 468, 
475, 489, 501, 579 sq. ; favour- 
ite marriage day, il. 571 n. 6. 

Bunjogees (Chittagong Hills), i. 
508; iii. Lo. 

Buntamurra (Queensland), ii. 132. 

Burdach, C. F., on the relative 
strength of the sexual impulse 
in the two sexes, i. 456 n. 2; 
on female coyness, i. 492, 
492 n. I. 

Burma, defloration of virgin 
brides in, i. 187 sq.; frequency 
of marriage and marriage age, 
i. 383; tattooing, i. 524 n. 3; 
marriage between the king and 
his half-sister, ii. 95, 202 n. 3; 
petween relatives, ii. I00; 
stopping the bridegroom, ii. 
259; elopement, il. 320 n.; 
wedding feast, ii. 438; mar- 
riage rites, ii. 439, 441, 450N.1, 
497 n. 5; day for marriage, 
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ii. 566 n. 1; divorce, iit. Cc 
316 sq. 


Burma, tribes of, iii. 8 n. 3. 

Burne, Miss C. S., on marriage 
rites, ii. 433. 

Burra Isle (Shetland Islands), 
ii, 227 sq. 

Burton, Robert, on ornaments 
as means of sexual attraction, 
i. 499, 528; on clothing as a 
sexual lure, 1. 534. 

Buru (Indian Archipelago), i. 353 


n. I; ii. 122, 210, 211, 388, 
389; iii, 288 n. 6. See 
Waépote. 

Burut, i. 308. 


Buryat, i. 161 n. 3, 350, 364n. 2; 
ii. 356, 381, 383 n. 3, 307 2., 
4o2 n. 2, 473; iti, 8 n., 
208 n. I, 293 N. 7, 294 N. 2. 

Buschmann, J. C. E., on terms 
for father and mother, i. 
242 Sq. 

Bushmen, i. 62, 63, I12, 151, 
158, 302, 303, 465, 474 n. 2, 
543. 5513 ii 8 xn. t, 25, 84, 
IOI n. I, 201, 209, 249, 253, 
255, 261, 262, 302, 303, 309, 
310, 362 n. 4, 5904 n. 3; ih. 
23, 26, 59, 70, 74, 100, 284 n. 3, 
292 Nn. 3, 366 n. 4 

Kalahari, 1. 

63 n. 2; ti. 

g2 n. I, 94 nN. 3. 

Bushmen, Tati. 

, Namib, i. 63 n. 2, 303, 

324 n. 8, 326, 329 n. 2, 341; 

li. 84 n. 5, Ior n. 1, 376, 404 

Nn. I, 592.1; iii. 23, 96 n. 4, 

100, 274 n. It, 288 n. 6, 

290 Nn. 3, 297 0. 

—. Tati, i. 62, 63, 503 n. 4; 

lil, 23n.7 


62 n. 5, 
158 ni; i. 
See Auin; 


Bushongo (Congo), i. 151 n., 
157 n. 2, 33? n. I, 361 n. 9, 
447, 452 N. I, 513 n. 10; ii. 


64, 148, sey n. 3, 392 n. 6; 
ill, 284 n. 3, 291 n. 2, 293 n. 7, 
295 n. I. 
Busoga, iii. 295 n. 
Bussahir (Punjab), iii. 118. 
Butterflies, calenees sounds, and 
odours of, i. 481, 487. 
Byblus, religious prostitution at, 
i, 209, 214. 


Cabecar (Costa Rica), ii. 111. 
Cagatai (Turko-Tartars), i. 248. 
Caindu (Eastern Tibet), i. 226 n. 
2, 229 sq. 
Cainica, marriage rite among the 
Muhammadans of, ii. 468. 
Cairo, il. 418, 419, 419 n. 5, 517, 
536, 572 0. 9; iii. 314. 
Caishanas (Tunantins), 1. 57. 
Calicut, defloration of virgins in, 
i. 171, 187; sexual intercourse 
with Brahmans, i. 192; poly- 
andry, iii. 128. 

Calidonian Indians (Isthmus of 
Darien), ii. 230; ili. 5 n. 6. 
California, marriage age in, i. 

387; divorce, iii. 365. 
Californian Indians, 1. 81, 82, 

225 n. 3, 306, 313 n. 2, 317, 

324 n. 8, 333, 347 0. 4, 470 N. 


2, 516 n. 1; i. 39, 106, 107, 
163, 164, 393 N. 4; ili. 5, 54, 
68 n. 4, 72, 102 n. 8; half- 
blood, iii. 173. 

Californian Peninsula, Indians 
of the, i. 113, 540; iii. 78 n. 
4, 94 0. 2. i 

Cambodia, i. 85, 170 sq.; ii. 


361 n. 4, 366, 374. 

Canaanite cults, temple harlots 
in the, i. 222; male pros- 
titution, 12245 

Canadian Indians, i. 73, 141 n. 2, 
288 n. 2, 294, 306, 324, 324 
n. 8, 329 n. 2, 363, 424, 509 
n.3; 1.8n. coe ee a 
279N. 2, 297 0. 2, 

Canara, phallic deneeeon rite 
in, 218 n. 1; marriage rite 
among the Brahmans of, ii. 
484. ae 

, South, periodical fluctua- 
tion in the number of births in, 
i. 96." 

Cafaris Indians 


(Quito), iii. 


107. 

Canary Islands, aborigines of 
the, (Guanches), i. 155, 168, 
226 n., 227 n. 12, 397; , 
6, 94, 202 n. 3, 308, 478; 
lii, 25, ToL, 151. See Lan- 
cerote, Teneriffe. 

Canelas. See Capiekrans. 
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Canelos Indians (Equador), ii. 
33 n. 6, 360 n. 6, 367, 368, 
563 sg. n. I. 

Capiekrans or Canelas (Gés), i. 
50n. 2, 139; iil, In. 1. 

Capitanata or Foggia (Apulia), 
barring of the bridal proces- 
sion in, ii. 260 n. I. 

Cappadocia, marriage rite in, ii. 
474 2. 3. 

Car Nicobar, ili. 180. 

Caribs, i. 549, 558, 566 sy.; ii. 
82, 83, oo n. 6, 241, 275, 276, 
318 n. 2; ill. 3, 36, 66 n. 1, 
83 n. 4, 86 n. 6, 94 n. 2, 95 n. 
3, 97 N. 3, 271, 278, 279, 298 
nL. 

—— of Cuba, i. 167, 197-199. 

—— of Hayti, i. 537 n. 4, 540; 
ti. 177; ui. 3. 

Carinthia, marriage rites in, ii. 
260 n. I, 447N. 1, 451 N. 2, 493 
n. 6, 522 n. I, 579. 

Caroline Islands, i. 52, 226 n., 
230 n. 3, 437 0. 3; ii. 80, 382, 
383, 383 n. 3; ill. 16, 67 n. 3, 


2i2n. 2. See Lukunor, Mort- 
lock Islands, Pelli, Ponapé; 
Yap. 

Carriers. See Takulli. 

Carthage, temple prostitution at, 
i. 222 sq. 


Caste endogamy, ii. 59 sq. 

Castle, W. E., Carpenter, F. W., 
Clark, A. H., Mast, S. O., and 
Barrows, W. M., on in-breed- 
ing, ii. 223. 

Catalanganes (Philippines), iii. 
273 nN. Io. 

Catamixis (Amazonas), i. 541 
n. I. 

Catholic Church, the Roman, 
continence after marriage pre- 
scribed by, i. 178, ii. 559 sq. ; 
marriage age according to, i. 
387; celibacy of its clergy, i. 
402, 403, 406; its horror of 
sexual pollntion, i. 416; re- 
ligious endogamy according to, 
uN. 56-58; prohibitions of 
marriage between relatives, 
ll. 149 sq.; between relatives 
by alliance, ii; 152-154; be- 
tween relatives by adoption, 
MW. 155 sg.; ‘spiritual re- 
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lationship,” ii. 156, 215 ; con- 
sent to marriage, ii. 338-340; 
marriage portion, ii. 430; be- 
trothal and wedding, ii. 433; 
marriage regarded as a sacra- 
ment by, ii. 576, iii. 328; 
religious marriage ceremonies 


prescribed, ii. 576, 578; its 
attitude towards polygyny, 
iii. 50; towards divorce, 


iii. 328-333, 376; separation 
from bed and board according 
to, ili. 329 sq. 

Catholics, Roman, religions endo- 
gamy among, il. 57 sg.; mar- 
riages with non-Catholics, ib. ; 
consanguineons marriages, iii. 
179 n. 2; divorce and Suicide, 
iii. 372. 

Cattle-rearing, a masculine pur- 
suit, i. 297. 

Caucasia, marriage age in, i. 387 ; 
marriage by capture, ii. 252. 
Celebes, i. 559 n. 3, 5673 ii. 506, 
521, 526, 553. See Buginese, 
Laiwoei, Macassars, Mina- 

hassers, Todla, Toradjas. 

Celibacy, ch. xi. 3 

Central America, the pure whites 
decreasing in numbers in, 
ii. 18; marriage restriction 
for Spaniards, li. 41; pro- 
portion between the sexes, iii. 
173 $4. 

Central American Indians, mar- 
riage age among the, i. 347 n. 
4, 348; endogamy, ii. 39, 61; 
exogamy, li. II10 sg.; mar- 
riage by service, ii. 360 n. 6. 

Ceram, i. 52, 422; li. 122, 123 
n. 2, 362 n. I, 363 n. 2, 370 
n. I, 388 sq.; iil, 95 n. 3, 
273 n. 10, 288 n. 6, 290 n. 2, 
291 n. 2, 293 n. 8, 294 n. I, 
297 N. 2. 

Ceramlant, ii. 362 n. I, 371 n. I. 

Ceres, African, cult of the, i, 
399 sq. , 

Ceylon, religions celibacy in, 
1. 398 sqg.; sexual modesty, i. 
422; polyandry, iii. 131-133 ; 
proportion between the sexes, 
lii, 163, 164, 169, 171, 172, 


175. 
Chactaw. See Choctaw. 
Sane 
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Chamars (Central India), ii. 117 
n. 8. 

Chamba (Cochin China), i. 195. 

Chané (Gran Chaco), ii. 100 n. 6, 
360 n. 6. 

Chapeauronge, M. de, 
breeding, ii. 221 n. 2. 

Charlemagne, polygyny and con- 
cubinage of, iii, 50. 


on in- 


Charrnas (La Plata), i. 47, 337, 
338, 541 n. 23 iii. 90, 271. 
Chastity, pre-nuptial, among 


uncivilised peoples, i. 139- 
160; child-betrothal a means 
of preserving, i. 371. 
Chavantes (Goyaz), lil. In. 1. 
Chaymas (New Andalusia), i. 
597, 540, 548; ii. 47 sq. 
Cheremiss, il. 242, 243, 319 n. 2, 
321 n. 2, 380, 381, 386 n. 2, 
397 ., 403 N. 7, 516, 522 n. 4, 
533; ili. 8n., 131, 273 0. 1. 
Cherokee (Iroquoian tribe), ii. 
105. 
Chervin, N., on the proportion 
between the sexes, ili. 63. 
Chettis (South India), Mandadan, 
ii. 362 ; Nattuk6ttai, ii. 72n. 2. 
Cheyenne (Algonkin tribe), ii. 


54; ili95n. 1, 96n. 1. 
Chiaramonte (Sicily), courtship 
469. 
Chibehas i. 314 n., 329 n. 2, 


396, 413; ill. 38 sq. 
Chichimec (Central Mexico), i. 


139 sq. 
Chickasaw (Muskhogean tribe), 
i. 323; ii. 105. 
Chikunda (Lake Nyasa), ii. 139 


Sq. 

Child-birth, conjugal abstinence 
after, iii. 67-70. 

Chili, periodical fluctuation in 
the number of births in, i. 95, 
96, Ior ; marriage age, i. 387 ; 
judicial’ separation, iii. 358 
nn. 7 and 11, 359 nn. 4 and 6 
Sq. 

, Indians of, iii. 36. 
Araucanians. 

Chimariko Indians (California), 
ii, 318, 392 n. 5; ii gn. tf, 
208 n. I. 

Chimpanzees, generally living in 
pairs, families, or small family 


See 


groups, i. 35; relations be- 
tween the sexes and paternal 
care among, i. 35; more 
numerous when fruits come to 
maturity, i. 37; their in- 
clination for animal food, i. 


540. 1. 
Chin Hills, ii. 33 n., 48 n. 6, 
285 n. I, 312, 387, 390, 394 n. 
43 lil. 280 n. 6, 294 n. 2, 295 
nN. I, 296 sg. n.5. See Chins, 
Siyin tribe. 
China, aboriginal tribes of, i. 


75. 2; ii, 291 n. 10, 360 sq. 
See Hé-miao, Lolos, Lutzu, 
Miao, Yégurs. 


Chinese, treatment of the chil- 
dren of concubines and slaves 
among the, i. 27 n. 2; sexual 
periodicity, i. 84 sg.; lucky 
and unlucky periods for mar- 
riage, i. 94, li. 566; tale of the 
institution of marriage, i. 105 ; 
sacrifice of widows, i. 318 sq. ; 
remarriage of widows, i. 322; 
children married according to 
seniority, i. 372; frequency of 
marriage and marriage age, 
i. 375; marriage regarded asa 


duty, 7b.; religious celibacy, 
i. 399; ideas of modesty, i 
567 ; ideas of personal beauty, 
li. 8, 9, 12; treatment of 
wives, ii. 28 sg.; marriage 
without previous acquaint- 
ance, ii. 30; mongrels, ii. 39; 


racial endogamy, ii. 40; class 
endogamy, ii. 62; exogamy, 
ii, 115, 116, 153, 209 ; paternal 
authority and filial piety, ii. 
327, 328, 344 n. 5, 346; con- 
sent to marfiage, li. 328; 
views on ghosts, ii. 346; mar- 
riage by consideration, ii. 406 ; 
return gifts, U. 414 sqg.; pre- 
sents given by the bridegroom 
to the bride, ii. 415; the 
money given to her parents 
spent in “outfitting her, ti. 415 


sq.; Marriage rites, ii. 442, 
447 D. 1, 453, 527, 529, 534, 
536, 542, 580, 582; day for 
marriage, ii, 566 n. 1; con- 


cubinage, iii. 39, 40, 71, 75 n. 
6, 93 sq. ; conjugal intercourse 
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interrupted during pregnancy, 
iii, 66nn. 1 and 4; after child- 
birth, ili. 67 n. 3, 69 n. I; 
milk eschewed, iii. 68; di- 
vorce, ili. 302-304. 

Chinese of Canton, marriage rites 
among the, ii. 466, 511. 

——— of Foochow, marriage rites 
among the, ii. 473, 480, 500, 
501, 51%, 533 Sq. 

—— of Peking, marriage rite 
among the, ii. 511. 

— of Swatow, Marriage rite 
among the, ii. 511. 

Chingpaw. See Kachins. 


Chinook, ii. 8; ili. gn. 1, 30n., 
78n. 4, 271 Nn. 1. 
Chins, Khyengs, or Khyens 


(Burma), 1.75 1. 2, 524 n. 2; 


ii. 72 n. 1, 73, 115. See Chin 
Hills. 

Chipewyan (Dénés), i. 338, 345 
n. 2, 409; ii. 319 n. 2, 593 n. 


1; ili qn.1, 271 n. 1. 

Chippewa or Ojibway, i. 140 n.1, 
424N. 5; li. 33, 34, 103, 200 
n. 2, 284 n. 6, 290, 361 n., 368, 
369, 396 n. 5, 593 n. 1; iil. 
29 n. 2, 33 nN. 4, 76, 95 nN. 3, 
214 nN. 4, 271 n. 1. See 
Timagami. 

Chiquitos (Bolivia), i. 50 n. 2. 

Chiriguanos (Gran Chaco), i. 139 
N. 1, 423; li. 112 n. 8, 287, 360 
n. 6, 593 n. 1; iii. 2 n. 1, og 
1. 2, 97 N. 3, 276. 

Chittagong Hill tribes, i. 75 n. 5, 
76 n. 2, 117; il. 25, 61, 245, 
294} iii. 8 n. 3, 10, 85, 291 n. 4, 
292 nn. 3 and 9, 293 n. 2. 

pene (Muskhogean tribe), i. 

4n. 3; ii. 105 s 
Choeul Island (Solomon Group), 


ii, 152 n., 153 nn. 2 and 8. 
Choroti (Gran Chaco), 1. 92, 139 
N. I, 337, 457; i. 112 n. 8, 
157 0. 9; iil. 271. 
Chota Nagpur, tribes of, ii. 160, 
245, 446 n. 7 


Christians, the early, remarriage 
of widows and widowers dis- 
approved of among, i. 323; 
views on marriage, continence, 
and virginity, i. 400-402, 405, 
406, 414 sqg.; virgins dedi- 


cated to the deity, i. 404 sq.; 
asceticism, i. 405 sq.; ritual 
continence, i. 410, 413; views 
on marriage with non- 
Christians, ii. 56 sq. ; religious 
marriage ceremony, ii. 576; 

their attitude towards poly- 


gyny, iil, 50, 104; towards 
divorce, iii. 327 sq. 
Chukchee, i. 27 n. 2, 58, 130, 


138 n. 7, 285, 333 N. 7, 339, 
343, 349, 350, 368, 426 n. 2, 
464; 11. 6, 12, 33 n., 40, 163 n. 
3, 200 N. 2, 201, 242, 319 Nn. 2, 
361 n. I, 364, 364 n. 3, 401, 
448; ili. 6, 7, 30 n., 55, 56, 
75, 81, 86, 87 n. and n. 3, 8gn. 
4, 109, 110, 155 N. 7, 195, 215, 
219, 220, 228-232, 261 n. 1, 
277, 296 Nn. 5. 

Chukmas (Chittagong Hills), i. 
339, 426 n. 2; li. 53, 280 n. 3, 
320 0., 323, 383 n. 3: 441, 459, 
492; ill. 273. 

Chulim, i. 142 

Chumash (California), iii. 5 n. 6. 

Chutiyas (Assam), ii. 565 n. 2. 

, Ahom, ii. 455; iil. 273 n. 

7, 288 n. 6, 300 N. 4. 


, Hindn, il. 555. 
Chuvash, i. 143; ii, 516; ii. 
273 n. 1. 
Circassia, i. I1I, 112, 142 sq.; 


ii. 114, 383 n. 3. 

Circumambulation, as a marriage 
Tite, ii. 512-516. 

Circumcision, male, 
female, i. 564. 

Clan, definition given of the 
term, i. 249 n. 6; coincidence 
between the territorial group 
and the, i. 255, ii. 210-214; 
antagonism between the family 
and the, ii. 352 sq. 


i. 561-564 ; 


exogamy, ch. -xix. sg. 
passim. 
Clarence River (New South 


Wales), i. 204 n. I. 

Class endogamy, ii. 60-68. 

Classes, age for marriage among 
different, i. 392; origin of, il. 
65-67. 

Classificatory system of relation- 
ship, the, ch. vii.; regarded 
as a survival of group- 
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marriage, i. 240-242, 267-271, 
273 Sg, Wii. 242, 251, 258- 
261; its co- existence with 
clan exogamy, i. 259, ii. 216 
Sq. 

Glenze (Hanoverian Wendland), 
ii. 510. 

Clitoris and labia pndendi, de- 
formation of the, i. 564. 

Clothing, ch. xvi. 

Coca, Indians of, i. 540. 

Cochin, defloration of virgins in, 
i. 172, 187; marriage age, i 
8 


393- 

Cochin China, blackening of the 
teeth in, i. 528; ideas of 
personal beauty, ii. 8. See 
Chamba. 

Coco-Maricopa and other tribes 
of the Gila and the Colorado, 
iii. 5. 

Cocoa-nuts, in marriage rites, ii. 
453, 454, 458, 478 ; as symbols 


of fertility, li. 454. 
Codrington, R. H., on sexual 


communism in Melanesia, lil. 
246 sq. 

Coimbatore, periodical fluctua- 
tion in the number of births 
in, i. 96. 

Coins, ritual use of, i. 199, 216, 
ii. 473, 474, 477, 480, 481, 535- 

Colimas (New Granada), ii. 549. 

Colorado, divorce in, iii. 365. 

Colour of the skin, ii. 12, 13, 16, 
17, 21. 

Colours, sexual, of animals, ch. 
xiv. passim ; of flowers, i. 


479 sg.; savages’ delight in 
showy, i. 510. See Painting 
of the body. 

Columbia, District of, divorce in 
the, iii. 365. 

Columbian Indians, i. 345 n. 2, 
3902 n. 9; ii. ae sq. n. 65. iii. 


279 n. 2, 368 n. 
Comana (Pontus), 

titution at, i. 223. 
Comanche, i. 225 n. 3, 313 n. 2, 


een pros- 


317, 347 D. 4, 529 sg.; ii. 
241, 319 nN. 2, 593 n. I; iii. 
37n. 9, 78 n. 4. 

“ Concubinage,”’ ili. 35 sq. 


Congo, i. 135 n. 2, 313 n. 2, 361 
n. 9, 411, 466, 506, 545, 554, 


5570. 33 ii, 51. n. 6, 392 N. 2, 


447 0. iii. 60, 66 n. I, 67 
n. 3, Pe 81, 83; half- castes 
in, lil. 175 sq. 


Congo, the Lower, i. 40, 42; ii. 
147, 148, 350, 392 D. 4, 436; 
ili. 24, 93, 153 nD. 6, 210 n., 
291, 291 n. I. 

, the Upper, i. 55; ii. 25, 
148, 211. 

Conjugal affection, ii. 23-31, 104 
Sq. j lil. 97-104, 366. 

duties, i. 26. 

Consanguine family,’’ the, i. 
239, 242, 266, 267, 274; ii. 
241. 

Consent as a condition of mar- 
Tiage, ch. xxii. 

Constantine (Algeria), ii. 500 n. 1. 

Consummation of marriage, the, 
rites intended to ensure or 
facilitate, i. 178, ii. 457-467 ; 
publicity of, i. 436 sg.; sup- 
posed to be impeded by magic 
inflnences, ii. 458, 462; de- 
ferred, ii. 547-563; views of 
the Roman Catholic Church on, 
li. 328. 

Continence required of bride and 
bridegroom, i. 178, ii. 547- 


563. 

Cooksland (North-Eastern Aus- 
tralia), natives of, ii. 27 n. 7, 
248 n. 4, 282 n. 2. 

Coorgs, 1. 94; il. 471, 472, 566 
N.1; iii, gn. I, 127, 128, 163, 
189 B. 5,193, 225. 

Copper Indians (Dénés), ii. 100. 

Copts, i. 516 n. 3, 561. 

Corea, marriage age in, i. 376 
sq.; celibates despised, i. 377; 
marriages arranged by go- 
betweens, i. 426 n. 3; class 
endogamy, ii. 62; exogamy, 
ii. 115 ; marriage arranged by 
the father, ii. 328; silence of 
bride, ii. 546; concubinage, 
iii. 40, 71. 

Corin, J., on primitive promis- 
cuity, i. 126 n. 1; on religious 
prostitution at ’ Babylon, i. 
214 n. 3; on the origin of 
exogamy, il. 168 n. 3. 

Corinth, temple prostitution at, 
i, 223. 
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Coroados (Rio Xipotd), i. 288, 
304, 348; ii. 378; iii. 2 sq. 


n. 2. 

Coroapés (Brazil), ii. 378. 

Corsica, marriage rite in, 1. 468. 

Cos, marriage rite in ancient, 
ii. 519. | 

Cossacks, Zaporog, prohibited 
from marrying, i. 370, iii. 202. 

—— of Little Russia and the 
Ukrainia, marriage by capture 
among the, ii. 252. 

Costa Rica, divorce in, iii. 342, 
353, 354, 357 0. 4; judicial 
separation, 111. 354, 355, 357 


n. 4. 
Costanoan (California), iii. 5 n. 6. 
Courtesans, respect for, 1. 164 


Sq. 

cCauretin: ch. xiii.; i. 491-496. 

Cousins, marriage between, i. 
260-262, ii. 68~79, 99-I01. 

Couvade, the, i. 3, 287. 

Cowdung, in marriage rites, ii. 
472, 482, 591; regarded as a 
purifying substance, ii. 482. 

Coyness, female, i. 163, 433, 453, 
473-475» 491-496. : : 
rampe, Dr., on in-breeding, ii. 
222, 235; on the proportion 
between the sexes at birth 
among horses, iii. 172 n. 3. 

Cranbrook (Kent), marriage rite 
at, ii. 534. 

Crawley, A. E., on the defloration 
of brides, i. 189 n. 5; on the 
custom of other men than the 
bridegroom having intercourse 
with the bride, i. 205 sq.; on 
mother-right, i. 279 n. 2; on 
the danger attributed to sexual 
intercourse, i. 406 n. 4; on 
sexual modesty, i. 429 n. 4, 
430 n. I, 432; on the avoid- 
ance between relatives by 
marriage, i. 448 sg.; on So- 
called ornaments and mutila- 
tion among savages, i. 504; 
on circumcision, 1. 563 n. 4; 
on the author’s theory of the 
origin of exogamy, ii. 197 ; on 
abusive language at weddings, 
ll. 263 sg.; on the resistance 
made to the bridegroom, ii. 
275; on differences between 


the speech of men and women, 
ii. 276; on the exchange of 
gifts and marriage by pur- 
chase, ii. 400; on certain 
marriage rites and taboos, ii. 
483, 484 n. 3, 499 N. 2, 521, 

4. 5; on the custom of 
deferring the consummation of 
marriage, ii. 561 n. 2; on 
alleged absence of marriage 
rites, ii. 594 sqg.; on “ group- 
marriage’ in Australia, iii. 
257 0. 1. 

Cree (Algonkin tribe), i. 225 n. 3, 
306, 317, 338, 529; li. 163 n. 
3, 319 n. 2; iii. 29 n. 2, 89n. 
4, 94 0. 2, 108, 155 n. 6, 214 


n. 4. 

Creeks, i. 305, 323; Ui. 25 n. 8, 
32, 105, 211, 212, 285 n. 2, 313, 
314, 403 n. 6, 593 n. 1; iil. 54, 


276. 
Crete, marriage rites in, li. 474, 
479, 489 n. 5. See Gortyn. 


Croats, marriage arranged by the 
parents among the, ii. 337; 
marriage rites, ji. 475, 491, 
512. 

Cromarty, marriage rite in, il. 
505. fy 

Crooke, W., on the origin of 
exogamy, ii. 193 n. I; on 
certain marriage rites, ii. 446 
n. 8, 470 n. 8, 483, 484, 521 
Nn. 4, 523, 524, 524 MN. I, 537 
n. I, 540 0. 4. 

Crops, illicit love supposed to 
injure the, i. 314, 407, li. 123, 
178, 181. 

Cross River natives (West Africa), 
i, 151 n., 358 n. 4, 511; Ui. 
3890. 4, 4040.1; lil, 29n.1, 
87 n. 3, 285, 295 N., 2970. 

Cross-cousin marriage, i. 
262; li. 71-79. 

Crows (Siouan tribe), ii. 105. 

Cuba, periodical fluctuation in 
the number of births in, i. 
95 sq.; see Caribs of. 

Cuénot, on the determination of 
sex, ili. 171. 

Culinos (Brazil), i. 167 n. 1. 

Cumana (Venezuela), i. 167. 

Cumont, F., on religions prosti- 
tution at Babylon i. 210. 
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Cunow, H., on the author’s 
theory of the origin of exo- 
gamy, li. 216, 216 n. 3; on 
the origin of local exogamy, 
ii. 216; on the supposed con- 
nection between the classi- 
ficatory system and group- 
marriage, 11. 261 n. I. 

Curettis (Rio Negro), i. 541 n. 3; 
iti, rn. ir. 

Curses, of strangers, ii. 228 sq. ; 
of parents, li. 348-352 ; of old 
people, ii, 351; of dying 
persons, 7b.; of superiors, ii. 
351 sg., 351 0. I. 

Curtiss, S. J., on religious pros- 
titution at Babylon, i. 21on. 5. 

Customs as rules of conduct, 1. 
69-71. 

Cybele, Phrygian, cult of the, i. 
400. 

Cyprus, marriage rites in, ii. 464 
n. I, 533- : ; 

, ancient, girls earning dow- 
ries by prostitution in, 1. 200, 
208; religions prostitution, i 
208, 209, 213-215. 

Czechs, promiscuity said to have 
prevailed among the, i. 110 sq. ; 
Marriage rites, li. 260 n. 1, 


530 n. 7. 


D 


Daflas (Brahmaputra valley), iii. 
116. 

Dahl, L., on consanguineous 
marriage, ii. 227. 

Dahomey, i. 138 n. 4, 195, 317, 
517, 562 N. 3; li. 95, 145 n. 7, 
282, 572; lil. 153 n. 5 sq. 

Dakota, North, divorce in, iii. 
365. ; ae 

, South, divorce in, iii. 365. 

Dakota or Sioux, i. 245, 288 n. 2, 
3240. 7, 329N. 2, 338, 424 Nn. 6, 
500, 510 sqg.; ii. 31, 104, 313, 
319 nN. 2, 322, 323, 404; 
lll. 79 n. 6, 90, 94 N. 2. 

Dakotan tribes, il. 104, 105, 212. 

Dalmatia, marriage rite in, ii. 
5343; consummation of mar- 
riage deferred, ii. 557. 


Dalton, E. T., on aversion to 
incest, ii. 193 n. 1; on the 
use of red lead in marriage 
rites, ii. 446 n. 8. 

Dama oe Archipelago), i, 


557 1 


Damara, Monieain: 1. 465 sq; 
iii, 31 n., 284 n. 3. 

Danakil, i: I55, 313 n. 2; it, 
393 n. 6 


Dancing, in courtship, i. 457-459, 
470, 471, 473,501, 502, 512, 
513, 555 Sg. li. 290, 293; at 
weddings, li. 584, 588-590, 592. 

Dardistan, 1. 93, 143; it. 26, 
155, 266 n. 3, 292, 472; iii, 
28n. 2, 215. 

Darfur, i. 123; Wi. 550 n. I. 

Dargun, L., on marriage by 
capture, il. 260 n. 2. 

Darjeeling, iii. 117, 155 n. 9. 

Darling River, i. 232, 357 n. 1, 


557 n. 3; ii. 3, 27, 1313 iii. 
20 nN. 3, 209 n. 
Darwin, Ch., on classificatory 


terms of relationship, 1.267 n.1; 
on the hypothesis of promis- 
cuity, i. 299; on sexual selec- 
tion and the origin of secon- 
dary sexual characters in ani- 
mals, i. 477 sq-; on the plain 
appearance of savage women, 
i. 53I n. 4; on the racial 
standard of beauty, ii. gn. 4; 
on the origin of racial differ- 
ences, ii. 20 n. 1; on the 
hairlessness of the human 
body, ii. 20 sg. n.1; on the 
connection between love and 
beauty, ii. 22 sg.; on hybrid- 
ism, li. 36-38; on infertility 
from changed conditions of 
life, ii. 45 n.; on infanticide 
among primitive men, ii. 164 
n. 7; on savage observation of 
the injurious effects of close 
intermarriage, ii. I70 n. 4; 
on the primitive social group, 
ii. 187 sq.; on the effects of 
self- and cross-fertilisation of 
plants, ii. 218, 219, 234, 235; 
238; on the effects of in- 
breeding, il. 219, 238. 
Darwin, G. H., on consanguineous 
Marriage, ii. 225, 226, 235 sq. 
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Davao district (Mindanao), ii. 
362 n. I, 450; iii, 15 n. 3. 
Days, lucky and unlucky for 
marriage, ii. 566, 569-573. 

Dead, worship of the, ii. 346. 

Death, contagion of, i. 326. 

Deccan, Southern, phallic deflora- 
tion rite in, i. 218 n. 1. 

Defloration customs, ch. v.; i. 
162, 212-218. 

Delaunay, M., on personal beauty, 
ii. gn. 5. 

Delaware Indians or Lenape, 
ii, 103, 377, 385 n. 2, 3960. 5; 
iii. 4.n. I, 90, 279 N. 2. 

Delivery, rites intended to ensure 
an easy, 1. 217, li. 486, 487, 
499 Sq. ; 

Delphi, priestesses at, i. 399. 

Delsbo (Sweden), marriage rites 
in, i. 530 n., 583, 584, 584 
n.5; regular day for weddings, 
ii. 569 n. 6. 

Demnat (Morocco), ii. 495. 

Déné or Tinne, i. 140 n. 5, 
I4in. 2; ii. Log. 

——, Eastern, i. 347 n. 4, 463 
n. 2; ii. 83, 109; 11.78 n. 4, 94 
Nn. 2. 

——, Northern, i. 230 n. 3, 233; 
ii. 83. 

——, Southern, ii. 83. 

——, Western, i. 262 n. I, 
516. 

Denmark, consanguineous mar- 
riages in, ii. 227, 234; isolated 
communities, li. 234; mar- 
riage rites, ii, 487 n. 2, 516, 
518, 520, 521, 535 0. 4, 539, 
584, 585, 590; ceremonial 
throwing of shoes, ii. 539, 
541; the time for marriage 
influenced by the moon, ii. 
568 n. 6; divorce, iii. 335, 
344, 345, 349, 351, 352 n. 6, 
304, 374; judicial separa- 
tion, ill. 355. 

Deoris (Assam), ii. 280 n. 3, 
361 n. 5; iii, gn. x. 

Desana (Uaupés), i. 423. 

Deva-dasi, or temple prostitutes, 
in India, i. 165, 186 sq. 

Devay, F., on consanguineous 
Marriage, ii. 225, 235 n. 5. 

Dewangiri, iii. 162 Sq. 


Dhangars 
LI7 Nn. 7. 

Dharhis (Monghyr in Bengal), 
ii. 446. 

Dhimdals (Assam), i. 143, 351 sq. 
il. 48 n. 6, 163 n. 3, 362 n. 
Dieri (South-East Australia), i. 

182 n. 5, 202, 203, 304, 505, 
560; ii. 50, 131, 133-135, 171, 
282, 284 n. 6, 301 n. 6, 385 
nN. 2; ili, 149, 150, 156 n. 7, 

247-249, 251 N. 2, 252-256, 

Dill in marriage rites, li. 535. 

Dinka (Eastern Sudan), i. 75 n. 2, 
154, 313 N. 2, 364 N. 2, 5370. 4, 
544 Sq. li. 144, 175, 273 0. 2, 
306; ili. 216, 285 n. 1, 280, 
290 N. 3, 295 N. 

Disguises at marriages, ii. 518- 
526, 591. 

Divorce, ch. xxxii. sq.; i. 53. 

Djidda, ii. 68. 

Djour tribes (White Nile), i. 
361 n. 9, 502 n. 7. 

Dogs, sexual periodicity among, 
i. 101; preference given to 
strangers, ii. 196; effects of 
in-breeding upon, ii. 219. 

Domestication, influencing sexual 
periodicity, i. ror ; influencing 
hybridism, ii. 37. 

Dominica, Carib language of, 
ii. 276 n. I. 

Doncaster, L., on the determina- 
tion of sex, ili, 171 n. 2, 
177 nN. 2. 

Dongolowees (Kordofan), i. 466 


(Central India), ii. 


Sq. 

Dorey (Dutch New Guinea), 
i. 354 0. 1, 537 D. 43; ii. 50, 
397 N.; iii. 16, 281 n. 4. 

Dosadhs (Monghyr in Bengal), 
ii. 446. 

Doves, the sexual instinct of, 
li. 195; effect of hybridisation 
among, lili. 177 n. 2. 

Dowry, il. 401-403, 
iii. 368. 

Dravidians, marriage age among 
the, i. 380, 382 ; totemism and 
exogamy, ll. I16 sq.; cross- 
cousin marriage, ii. 232 sq.; 
milk eschewed, iii. 68. See 
India, aboriginal tribes of. 

Drevlians (Slavonic tribe), i. 111, 
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Drinking together of bride and 
bridegroom, ii. 452-454. 

Drummond's Island (Gilbert 
Group), 1. 542 n. 3. 

Dualla (Kamerun), 1. 358 n. 4, 
364. 2,371 Nn. 4; ll. 24. 5; 
lit, 83 n. 3, 290 n. 3 

Duauru language (Baladea), i. 
243. 

Deeks excited by strangers, ii. 
196 sq. 

Diising, C., on the causes deter- 
mining the sex of the off- 
spring, iii. 169, 170, 172 sq. 

Duke of York Group, i. 354 n. I, 
542 n. 8; ii. 126 mn. 1 sq; 
lil. 18, 19, 180 sq. 

Dukkala (Morocco), ii. 572. 

Dunfermline, lucky day for mar- 
riage at, ii. 572. 

Durham, county of, marriage rite 
in the, ii. 498. 

Durkheim, E., criticised, i. 17-19, 
21; on the origin of exogamy, 
li. 183-185, 216; on the 
author’s theory of the origin 
of exogamy, ii. 198 n. 2, 216, 
216 Nn. 3. 

Dusuns (Borneo), iii. 14 n. 2. 

Dutch, terms of relationship in, 
1. 264. 

Dyaks (Borneo), i. 52, 327, 424 
Nn. 5, 426 N. 2, 523, 524 n. 2, 
559; ll. 2, 49, 50, I00, 297N. 4, 
320 N., 322, 547, 5523 ili. 72, 
78 n. 5, 99, 277, 367, 371 0. 5. 

. Hill or Land, i. 145, 340; 
ii. 122, 297; iii. 14, 281 n. 4. 

——, Sea, i. 48, 73, 132, 340, 
353, 4241. 5; li. 26, 62 n. 1, 
I22 n. 6, 232, 297; iil. 14, 
89 sq. n. 4, 281 n. 4, 290 n. 3, 
293 nn. Land 8, 366n. 4. See 
Sibuyaus. 

of the Batang Lupar, i. 132 

hi 

of Sidin, i. 123, 225 n. 3; 

ili. 146. 

of Singkawang, i. 123. 


E 


Ear ornaments, i. 502-505. 
Easter Island, i. 114, 137, 203, 


354 NR. 1, 356, 365, 371 n. 4, 


470 1. 2, 504, 513-515, 520; 
ii, 129,279 n. 2; Il Ig n. 2, 
58, 59, 100, 282 n. 

Eating in solitude, 1. 431. 

together of bride and bride- 
groom, ii. 448-452. 

Edeeyahs (Fernando Po), ii. 
363 n., 364 n. 3, 367; iti. 60. 

Edo-speaking peoples (Nigeria), 
i. 358 n. 45 ii. 95, 146, 312, 
313, 363 N., 395 N. 3, 506; 


iii. 24. 

Efate (New Hebrides), i. 245, 
296, 410, 411, 445 Nn. 5; ii. 
126 n. I. 

Efik people (Old Calabar), i. 545. 

Egbaland, Egbas (West Africa), 
li. 506; iii. 78 n. 5, 213 n. 2. 

Eggs, in marriage rites, i. 15 sq., 
ii. 457-459, 485 sg.; used to 
promote fecundity, ii. 485 sq. 

Egypt, virginity required of a 
bride in, i. 155; defloration 
custom, i. 181; marriage of 
daughters in order of seniority, 
i. 372; tattooing, i. 520 n. 4; 
ideas of feminine beauty, ii. 11; 
cousin marriage, ii. 70 n. 1; 
sadaq, ii. 418, 419, 419 n. 5; 
marriage portion, ii. 425; 
Marriage rites, ii. 517, 526, 
529, 533, 536; consumma- 
tion of marriage deferred, 
ii, 551; unlucky month for 
martiage, ii. 567; favourite 
marriage days, ii. 571 n. 8 sq. ; 
monogamy and polygyny, wi. 
25, 37 n. 10, 38, 74, 76, 93; 
short duration of female 
beauty, iii. 73 ; divorce, iii, 314. 
See Arabs of Upper Egypt. 

, ancient, priests in, i. 400; 
religious celibacy, i. 404 ; ‘* the 
divine consort,’’ ib.; ritual 
cleanness, i. 409; brother-and- 
sister marriage, ii. 91, 92, 
202, 202 N. 4, 224 sg.; mar- 
Yiage with a niece, ii. 98 sq.; 
filial obedience, ii. 348 n. 3; 
polygyny, iii. 40 sq. 

Ehrenfels, Ch. v., on polygyny, 
iii. 106. 

Ehrenreich, P., on the women’s 
dialect among the Karayd, 
M. 276 sq. ; 
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Eimeo (Society Islands), i. 524 
n. 2 sq.; ii. 300. 

Ekenas (Finland), marriage rite 
at, li, 466. 

Ekoi (Southern Nigeria), ii. 367, 


nities Islands. See Humphrey’s 
Island, Mitchell’s Group, Vai- 
tupu. 

Ellis, H., on the periodical 
fluctuations in the number of 
conceptions in Europe, i. 99 ; 
on sexual modesty, i. 418, 
431-433; on female coyness, 
i. 453, 492 0. 1, 493; on the 
relative strength of the sexual 
impulse in the two sexes, 
i. 456; on courtship, i. 469, 
470, 493-496; on Darwin’s 
theory of sexual selection, 
i. 490 n. 2; On dancing, 
i. 494, ii. 592 n. 3; On cloth- 
ing as a sexual lure, i. 534; 
on the origin of clothing, i. 
537 54. N. 5, 539, 553 N- 3, 
570. 2; On women’s appreci- 
ation of manly force, ii. 3 sq. ; 
on personal beauty, ii. 4, 7, 
gn. 4; on sexual indifference 
to housemates, ii. 193, 218 
n. 1; on the author’s theory 
of the origin of exogamy, il. 
197. 

Elopement, i. 371, 443 n. 3; 
ii, 319-326. 

Embe (East Africa), ii. 345. 

Empty saddles, &c., as omens 
at weddings, ii. 467. 


Encounter Bay tribe (South 
Anstralia), i. 48, 65, 500; 
ii. 44 nn. 

Endeh (island of Flores), ii. 
123 1. 1, 553. 


Endogamy, ch. xviii. 

Engels, F., on primitive pro- 
miscuity, i. 104 n. 

England, punishment of adul- 
tery in, i. 314; reminiscences of 
the rule of daughters marrying 
in order of seniority, i. 373 sq. ; 
Marriage-rate, i. 389; mar- 
rlage age, i. 389 sg.; influence 
of the war on the marriage- 
Tate, 1, 391 n. 3; parents 
refraining from attending their 


daughter’s wedding, i. 435 sq. ; 
aristocracy of, ii. 65; pro- 
hibited degrees in, ii. 99, 100, 
151; marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, ii. 152; con- 
sanguineous marriages, ii. 225, 
226, 235 sqg.; stopping the 
wedding procession, ii. 260 ; 
consent to marriage, ii. 339, 
343; marriage rites, ii. 438, 
439 Sq. n. 9, 464, 476, 488, 
510, 526, 529, 534, 536 Nn. 10, 
539, 540, 578, 587-589 ; cere- 
monial throwing of shoes, ii. 
539-541 ; unlucky and favour- 
ite days for weddings, ii. 
570, 570 nN. 4, 572; religious 
and civil marriage, ii. 577; 
divorce, iii. 335-338, 350, 35], 
360, 361, 363, 369, 369 sqg.n.6; 
judicial separation, iil. 336, 
354-359. ; : 
and Wales, marriage-rate in, 
i. 389 ; marriage age, i. 389 sq.; 
divorce, tii. 364, 369. 


English, terms of relationship in, 


i. 264-266, 272. 


Epirus, marriage rites in, ii. 507, 


534- 
Eravallens (Cochin State), i. 48. 
Erech, religious prostitution of 


men at, i. 224. 


Erinyes, ii. 349, 349 N. 4, 352. 
Erromanga (New Hebrides), i. 


248 n. 1, 255, 256, 354 Nn. 1, 
436 sq.; i. 247, 355, 356, 
382 n. 9, 390n. 3; ill, 17 n. 7, 
30 N., 32, 209 n. 


Eryx, temple prostitution at, 


i. 223. 


Eskimo, i. 82, 135 n. 2, 225 n. 3, 


227, 230 n. 3, 231, 282, 307, 
308, 344 1. 5, 345, 346, 503 
N. 4, 524 N. 2, 534 Sqg.; ii. 30, 
32 n. 1, 34 n. I, 92 nN. 7, 109, 
110, 278 n. 2, 360, 361 n., 
376 377, 494, 593 Mm. 1; 
11. 5, 6, 55, 78 n. 4, 86, 214 Nn. 4. 
230, 232, 275 0. 10, 277, 280, 
, Central, i. 346 n. 1; ii. 
278 n. 2, 377; ili. 6 n. 1, 
29 n. 1, 86, 280 n. 2. See 
Netchilirmiut. 

, Western, ii. 163 n. 3; iil. 
108, 158, 290 nN. 3. 
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Eskimo of Alaska, ii. 110. See 
Alaska. 

of the Aleutian Islands. 
See Aleut. 

of Baffin’s Bay, iii. 194 sq. 
of Bering Sea, i. 138 n. 7. 
of Bering Strait, i. 308, 362, 
463; ii, roo n. 6, 345 n. 4; 
iti. 232. 

of Cumberland Sound, i. 137 
nN. 2, 142 n.2; iii. 6n. 1, 55, 
89 n. 4; half-blood, ii. 46; 
and Davis Strait, i. 233, 
307 sq., ii. 110. 

of Fury and Hekla Straits, 
i, 232. See Iglnlirmiut. 

of Greenland. See Green- 
landers. 

of Hndson’s Bay, i. 233. 
See Kinipetu, Koksoagmiut. 
of Iglulik and Winter 
Island, i. 142 n. 2, 324 n. 8, 
329 Nn. 2; ii. 27, 28, oon. 6, 
I5t n. 6; iti, 6 n. 1, 89 


AS 
of Labrador, i. 426 n. 2; 

ii. 100 n. 6. See Koksoag- 

miut. 

of Melville Peninsula, i. 137 

n.2; ili. 6n. 5, 30n., 33 Nn. 3, 

87 n., 272. 

of Newfoundland, ii. 25. 

of Norton Sound, ii. 25. 

of Point Barrow, i. 136, 

142 Nn. 2, 231, 232, 346 n. I > 

ii. 30, 291, 5903 n. 1; iii. 6, 

2770. 8. 

of Repulse Bay, i. 231, 338; 

See 


ii. 376 sq.; iti, 6 n. 5. 

Iwillik. 

of the Ungava district. 
See Koksoagmiut. 

Essenes, i. 400. 

Esthonian, term for grandfather 
in, i. 248. 

Esthonians, marriage by capture 
among the, ii. 243; marriage 
rites and taboos, li. 451 n. 2, 
464, 468, 468 n. 5, 470, 487, 
489, 493 Nn. 1, 501, 520-522, 
528, 544, 544 0. 6, 582 39.; 
consummation of marriage de- 
ferred, ii. 559; the time for 
marriage dependent upon the 
moon, li. 568, 


Etruscans, girls earning dowries 
by prostitution among the, 
i. 200. 

Enahlayi (New South Wales), 
i. 150, 289 n. 2, 357 N. I, 526 
nn. I and 9; ii. 386 n. 2, 551 
sq.; lili. 20 n. 3, 292 n. 9, 297 n. 

Eucla tribe. See Yerkla-mining. 

Eurasians, ii. 39; proportion 
between the sexes among, in 
Ceylon, iii. 175. 

Europe, spring and midsummer 
festivals in, 89-91; time for 
celebrating marriages among 
the peasantry, i. 93; prostitu- 
tion in the cities, i. 160, 164; 
illegitimate births, i. 160, 164; 
frequency of marriage and 
marriage age, i. 386-394; 
sexual modesty, i. 219 n. 1; 
marriages arranged by go- 
betweens, i. 427; ideas of 
personal beauty, i. 7-10; 
“marriages of convenience,” 
ii. 34; prohibitions of mar- 
riage between relatives by 
alliance, ii. 153 sqg.; between 
relatives by adoption, ii. 156; 
cases of incest, ii. 200-202; 
ceremonial crying of the bride, 
ii. 269 sq.; consent to mar- 
Tiage, ii. 342-344; marriage 
portion, ii. 430; betrothal and 
wedding, ii. 433; marriage 
rites, 1. 444, 445, 454, 459 0. 2, 
471, 498, 504 D. 5, 507, 512, 
527, 589, 595; consummation 
of marriage deferred, ii. 557— 
560; civil marriage, ii. 577; 
dancing at weddings, ii. 592 
n. 1; Cicisbeism, iii. 145; 
divorces in towns and in the 
country, iii. 365, 372. 

, ancient, decorations among 

the barbarians of, i. 497; 

painting of the body, i. 510; 

tattooing, i. 514. 

, mediaeval, supposed exist- 

ence of a jus primae noctis in, 

i, 174-180; class  distinc- 

tions, ii. 68. 

, South-Eastern, marriage 
rites in, ii. 466. 

Evileye, the, i. 229, 310, 311, 431, 
498, 499, 516, 535 sq.; ii. 264, 
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482, 494-496, 502, 521, 525- 
528, 536, 539, 540, 544. 

Ewald, G. H. A. v., on the 
prohibited degrees of the 
Hebrews, ii. 209. 

Ewart, J. C., on in-breeding, 
ii. 220 sq. 

Ewhe-speaking peoples (West 
Africa), i. 41, 155, 156, 161, 
219, 220, 245, 320 n. 6, 358 
n. 4, 359 Nn. 3; 397; 403, 404, 
516 n. I; UU. 145, 146, 250, 
263, 278 n. 3, 307, 308, 360, 
380, 383 n. 3, 385n. 2, 4ogn. 1; 
ili. 22. 5, 31 D., 35, 36, 65 n. 6, 
66 n. 1, 68 n. I sq., 77 n. 6, 
211 Nl. §, 212, 212 N. 4, 292 0.9, 
295 n. I, 298 n. 4. 

—— of Anglo, i. 40, 142. 


—— of Ho, iii. 78 n. 5. 

Exchange of bride for bride, 
ii, 354-359. 

~——— of gifts. See Return gifts. 

~—— of wives, temporary, i. 
230-234; ill. 257. 

Exogamy, ch. xix. sg.;  co- 
existence of classificatory 


terms of relationship with 
clan, i. 259, ii, 216 sg.; an 
obstacle to matrimony, i. 368 ; 
avoidance between son-in-law 
and mother-in-law traced to, 
1. 444. 

Eylmann, E., on group-relations 
in Australia, iii. 256 n. 3. 


F 


False bride, the, ii. 522 sq. 

Fang or Fans (French Congo), 
u. 147, 176, 211; iii. 65 n. 6, 
66 n. 2, 67 n. 4. 

Fanti (Gold Coast), i. 53 0. 3, 
156, 296, 358 n. 4, 359 n. 3, 
361; ii, 75, 145, 155, 171, 
172, 278 n. 3, 394 N. 4, 404; 
10, 283 n. 6, 290 n. 3, 2903 0. 7, 
204 1. 1, 295 n. 1. 

Farnell, L. R., on 
prostitution, i. 
216 n. 4. 

Fasting of bride and bridegroom, 
I. 544 sq. 


religious 
210, 212-215, 


¥ 

Father, deflowering his daughter, 
i, 188 sqg.; proposal made by 
the young man’s, i. 426 n. 2. 
See Paternal authority, Pa- 
ternal care and duties, Pa- 
ternal instinct. 

Fatherhood. See Paternity. 

Feasts with sexual licence, i. 
82-92, III, 234, 235, 420; 
li. 592; iii. 257. 

Feer, on the effects of consan- 
guineous unions, ii.237, 239n.2. 

Feilberg, H. F., on certain 
marriage rites, ii. 497 n. 5. 

Felkin, R. W., on acclimatisa- 
tion, ii. 18. 

Ferghana (Turkistan), Muham- 
madans of, i. 568. 

Fernando Po, i. 301 n. 1. 
Bubis, Edeeyahs. 

Fertility, certain rites intended 
to secure, i. 217 sg.; pro- 
miscuons or polyandrous inter- 
course perhaps unfavourable 
to, i. 334-336; marriage rites 
intended to promote, ii. 467— 
486. See Offspring. 

Fez, i. 4343; ii. gon. 2, 418, 425, 
445, 485, 503, 509, 520, 525- 
(527) 529, 531, 580. 

Fida, Negroes of, i. 195, 310; 
ili. 77, 213 n. 2. 

Fife, unlucky month for mar- 
riage in, ii. 567; marriage 
rites among the mining folk 
of, i. 374, li, 530, 587 n. 4, 
588 n.1; salt used at weddings 


See 


in, ii. 502 n. 9. 

Fighting for females, i. 462-460, 
475: 

Fiji, i. 127, 128, 148, 260-262, 


287, 318, 344, 354 nn. 1 and 4, 
356, 422, 437 0. 4, 465, 494, 
501, 511, 517, 518, 521, 522, 
524 0. 2, 527, 529, 531, 538, 
55% 557 . 3, 558 0. 6, 562 1. 3, 
563, 565, 566, 568; ii. ro, 
67 n. 4, 74, 125, 127, 128, 233, 
247, 267, 279 TN. 2, 320 n., 
382 n. 9, 449; iii. 18, 18 sq. 
n. m1, 68 nn. 1 and 3, 60, 
gt, 103, 209 n.; imported 
labourers in, iii. 165. 

Filial love and regard, ii. 205, 
3447353- 
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» 
on primitive 
promiscuity, Ai 3o4 n.; on 
jealousy, i, 302; on primitive 

“ornamentation, ’ i. 499, 
527, 528 n. 6; on tattooing, 


Finck, H. T., 


525 n. 1; on the sense 
of personal beanty among 
savages, ii. 4 n. 3; on the 


origin of the prohibition of 
incest, ii. Ig2 n. 1; on dis- 
regard for the woman’s wishes 
among savages, ii. 309 n. 1. 

Fingn. See Kafirs, Fingu. 

Finke River (Central Australia), 
1. 273, 289 n. 2, 357 nN. 1, 513, 
531 n. 2, 542 n.; il) 301 n. 6, 
316 n. 1; iii, 209 n. 

Finland, marriage-rate in, i. 389 ; 
divorce, iii. 351, 364. 

, Swedish-speaking com- 
munities of, marriage rites 
in, ii. 444 n. 5, 447 Nn. 1, 466, 
493, 529, 539, 535 N- 4 a 
582, 584, 584 n. 5, 585, 
590 n. 4; days for weddings, 

1. 569 n. 2. 

Finnie, terms of relationship in, 
i, 243, 247 Sq. 

Finns, ancient, marriage by con- 
sideration among the, il. 380 
n. 8. 

, Baltic, marriage by con- 


sideration among the, ii. 385 
n. 2, 394 nN. 4. ; ' 
Finschhafen (New Guinea), i. 


321, 340 n. 7, 422 0. I. 

Fire in marriage rites, ii. 509-514. 

Fish, used for reproductive pur- 
poses, ii. 484 sq.; in marriage 
rites, ib. 

Fishberg, M., on Jewish birth 
statistics, iii. 179. 

Fishes, parental care among, i. 28, 
36; colours of, i. 482; sexual 
sounds, i. 484; other secondary 
sexual characters, i. 489. 

Fiske, John, on primitive pro- 
miscuity, I, 103 n. £. 

Fison, L., on avoidance between 


relatives by marriage, i. 445 
n. 5; on Australian “ group- 
marriage,”’ iii. 258. 


Fjort (French Congo), i. 138 n. 4, 
317n.7; li. 383 n. 3, 592.1; 
lili, g2 n. I, 


Flattening of the head, ii. 11 sg. 

Fletcher, Alice C., on classifi- 
catory terms of. relationship, 
1. 258. 

Florence, cicisbeism in, iii. 145. 

Flores (Indian Archipelago). See 
Endeh. 

Florida, divorce in, iii. 348. 

, Indians of, i. 325 n. 2. 

Florida (Solomon Islands), i. 
521; ii. 127, 382, 400, 4or; 
iii, 18 sq. n. 11. 

Fo negroes (Togoland), iii. 31 n. 2. 


Foreigners, virgins deflowered 
by, i. 187, 188, t01. See 
Strangers. 


Formosa, i. 84, 309, 321, 329 n. 3, 
467 n. 3, 505 3. De Date 2b 


298, 397 n.; ii. 16, 99, 273, 
274, 300 n. 1. See Atayals, 
Paiwans, Pepos, Tsalisens, 


Tsous, Vonums. 


Fors (Central Africa), i. 75, 
76 N. 2, 150 sg. nN. 4, 160, 361, 
501; ii, 443, 549 sg.; iil. 
78 n. 2. 


Forster, G., on the plain appear- 
ance of savage women, i. 
531 n. 4; on the ideas of 
modesty, i. 566. 

Fort Johnston (British Central 
Africa), i. 183, 287, 294, 295, 
328, 330, 360 sqg.; 1.7, 152 0. ; 
i. 65. 

Foula (Shetland Islands), ii. 227 


sq. 

Fowler, W. W., on a Roman 
marriage rite, ii. 488 n. 5; 
on diffarreatio, ili. 320. 

Foxes. See Sank and Foxes. 

France, periodical fluctuation in 
the number of births in, i. 95; 
supplying guests with tempo- 
rary wives in medieval, i. 
227; Marriage age in, i. 387, 
389; marriage-rate, 1. 388 sq. ; 
class endogamy, ii. 64; aris- 
tocracy of, ii. 65; marriage 
between uncle and niece and 
between aunt and nephew in, 
li. 99; between relatives by 
adoption, ii. 156; incest, il. 
200; consanguineous mar- 
riages, ii. 226; endogamous 
communities, ti. 233 sqg.; stop- 
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ping the bridal procession, 
li. 260 n. 1; consent to 
matriage, ii. 340-342 ; notions 
of paternal rights and filial 
dnties, ii. 341 sq.; marriage 
portion, ii. 430; marriage 
rites, li. 451 n. 2, 458, 475, 501, 
502, 518, 522 n. 526, 529, 
536; Eone aia on of mar- 
riage deferred, ii. 558; un- 
lucky months for matriage, 
ii. 567; unlucky days for 
marriage, ii. 570 sg.; civil 
marriage, ii. 577; proportion 
of male to female births, iii. 
170n.5; divorce, iii. 339-341, 
345-348, 353, 357), 360-362, 
364, 367, 369 ; judicial separa- 
tion, iii. 339, 341, 354, 356 sq. 

Francisci, E., on the defloration 
of brides, i. 189 n. 3. 

Fraser Island (Queensland), ii. 

2. 

Feel love, ii. 205. 

Frazer, Sir J. G., on resemblances 
of culture-phenomena, i. 2; 
on mother-right in ancient 
Greece, i. 106 n. 3; on the 
alleged jus primae noctis in 
Europe, i. 178; on religious 
prostitution, i. 209-211, 214, 
216, 219; on sexual orgies in 
Madagascar, i. 235 n. 3; on 
the classificatory system of 
relationship as a survival of 
group-marriage, i. 241, 268— 
270; on the belief that in- 
continence injures the harvest, 
i. 407 n. 6; on avoidance 
between relatives by mar- 
tiage, i. 446; on the head- 
dress of savages, i. 508; on 
the painting of the body for 


mourning, i. 511; on the 
origin of “‘ self-decoration ”’ 
among savages, i. 570 n. 1; 


on cousin marriage, li. 68 sq. 
n. 3; on savage observation 
of the injurious effects of 
close intermarriage, ii. 170 
n.4; on the origin of exogamy, 
li. 179-183; on Durkheim’s 
theory of the origin of exo- 
gamy, ii. 183-185; on con- 
sanguineous marriages in royal 


families, ii. 202 n. 4; on 
brother-and-sister marriage in 
ancient Egypt, ii. 202 n. 5; 
on the anthor’s theory of the 
origin of exogamy, ii. 203, 204, 
206; om local segregation 
connected with exogamy, il. 
212 sq.; on the coincidence 
of totemism and exogamy 
with the classificatory system, 
ii. 217; on marriage by ex- 
change in Anstralia, 11. 358 sq. ; 

on matrilocal marriage and 
marriage by service, li. 364 
n. 1; on certain marriage and 
kindred rites, ii. 470 n. 8, 
479 0. I, 491 nn. I, 499 n. as 
519 N. 1, 521 N. 4, 537 Hn. 1; 
on the fear of the threshold, 
ii. 538 sg.n.6; on the silence 
of young wives, ii. 546; on 
the cnstom of deferring the 
consummation of marriage, 
ji. 560, 561 n. 2, 562 sg.; on 
the group-relations of the 
Chukchee, iii. 229 sqg.; on 
the levirate and sororate as 
survivals of group-marriage, 
ili, 262-265. 

Freud, S., on the origin of the 
prohibition of incest, ii. 192 
n. I; on the author’s theory 
of the origin of exogamy, il. 
203 sq., 204 Nn. 2. 

Frnit or grain thrown at wed- 
dings, ii. 470-484, 586. 

Fuegians, 1. 47, 54-56, 72, 283, 


304, 349, 497, 530, 535, 537 
n. 4, 541, 547; i. 28, 38, 39, 
253, 3090 sq. See Alacaluts, 


Onas, Yahgans. 

Fulah or Fulani, i. 301 n. 1; 
li. 95. 

Fulfulde (Fulah language), i. 247. 

Fur-Seal Islands, see Aleut of 
the. 

Fustel de Coulanges, N. D., 
paternal authority among he 
primitive Aryans, il. 333 n. 7, 
347 $4. ; : 

Futuna (Western Pacific), i. 344, 
425; 11.128, 573.3; ili. 18, 
282 n. 
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Gaddanes (Luzon), i. 52, 84. 

Gait, E. A., on the tali kettu or 
mock marriage ceremony, i. 
185 n. 3; on infant-marriage 
in India, i. 382 sq.; on 
fraternal polyandry, iti. 220. 

Gakkars (Punjab), iil. 119 n. 4, 
162. 

Galactophagi (Scythia), i. 107. 
Galela (Halmahera), i. 372 n. 2; 
ii. 158 n.; iii. 14, 294n. 1. 

Galibi (Brazil), i. 249. 

Galicia, marriage rite in, ii. 492. 

Galla, i. 52, 154,°155, 544, 544 
n. 2; it. 88, 89, 144, 145, 386 
nN, 2, 394N. 4, 443; iii. 210 n., 
275. Sater 

Gallinomero (California), ii. 298 


n. I. 

Galton, F., on consanguineous 
marriage, ii. 225. 

Gambier Islands, i. 519, 524 n. 
2, 530, 536 n. I. 

Garah (Libyan desert), ili. 
Sq. 

Garamantians (Ethiopia), i. 108, 
TIO. 

Gardenston (Scotland), marriage 
rites in, ii. 469, 587. 

Garenganze (Central Africa), i. 
425 ili. 285. 

Garhwal (United Provinces of 
India), ili. 162, 193 n. 3. See 
Bhotias of Almora and British 
Garhwal. 

Garos (Assam), i. 144, 372 n. 2, 
460, 461, 461 n. 1; ii. 80, 116, 
232, 272, 575; iii. 32, 32 nn. 2 
and 7, 72, 84, 273, 286, 287, 
290 nN. 2, 291 N. 4, 293 N. 1. 

Gaul, religious celibacy in, i. 
399; stature of the sexes, ii. 
8n.1; paternal authority, ii. 
337; marriage portion, ii. 426; 
polygyny or concubinage sup- 
posed to have occurred, iii. 48. 

Gayos of Achin (Sumatra), ii. 
362 n. 1, 370n. I. 

Gazelle Peninsula (New Britain), 
i. 40, 354 N. I, 365, 366, 426 
n. 2, 438, 452.1; li, 126n.1, 
246, 278 n. 2, 279, 299 n. 4, 
386 n. 3, 388, 397 N., 4o4n. I, 
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455; iii. 18 n. II, 29 n. I, 
57, 181, 209 n., 274, 282 n. 
and n. I, 294 sg. n. 2. 

Geddes, P., and Thomson, J. A., 
on sex-determination, ill. 171 


n. 2. 

Geelvink Bay (Dutch New 
Guinea), i. 147; i. 449 n. 8, 
547, 552; ili. 217, 274 0. 2. 
See Dorey. 

Gennep (A. van), on the author’s 
explanation of the religious 
prostitution at Babylon, 3. 217 
n. 3; on mother-right in 
Australia, i. 279 n. 2; on re- 
sistance made to the bride- 
groom, ii. 275; on marriage 
Yites, ii. 438, 438 mn. 2, 523 n. 
3; on marriage as a rite de 
passage, li. 564. 

Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, I., on 
the racial standard of beauty, 
ii. g n. 4. 

Georgia, marriage age in, i. 387; 
divorce, ili. 365. 

Georgian, term for father in, i. 


243. 

Gerland, G., on tattoos, i. 517; 
on the racial standard of 
beauty, ii. 9 n. 4, 11 sq. 

German, terms for parents in, 
i. 248. 

Germans, the ancient, frequency 
of marriage and marriage age 
among, i. 386; desire for 
offspring, ii. 32 n. 1; endo- 
gamy, li. 41, 63; prohibited 
degrees, ii. 101, 208 ; living in 
scattered families, ii. 208; 
marriage by capture among, 
ii. 252; paternal authority, 11. 
333 sg.; consent to marriage, 
1b.; curses, ii. 351; marriage 
by purchase, ii. 412 sq. ; return 
gifts, ii. 415; bride price be- 
coming the property of the 
bride, ii. 42% sg.; morning 
gift, ii. 422; betrothal rite, 
i. 436; polygyny, ili, 47; 
divorce, ii. 325 sq. 

Germany, periodical fluctuation 
in the number of births in, 1. 
95, 98; custom of bringing 
new clothes to the married 
couple on the first morning, 
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i. 190; marriage age, i. 387- Gilgit (Kashmir), ii. 274, 
389 ; marriage-rate, i. 389 Gilyak, i. 344 n. 5, 350; ii. 74, 


sq.; economic considerations 
in the conclusion of marriages, 
ii. 343 class endogamy, ii. 63 
sq.; Marriage between uncle 
and niece and between aunt 
and nephew, ii. 99; stopping 
the bridal procession, ii. 260 
n. 1; great speed of the 
wedding procession, ii. 263 ; 
crying of the bride, ii. 269, 269 
n. 2,270 ; consent to marriage, 
ii. 339, 340, 342 sq. ; morning 
gift, 0. 422; marriage portion, 
li. 430, 430 n. 4; marriage 
rites, ii. 437, 439 0. 9, 440, 
444, 444 T. 5, 451, 451 D. 2, 
461, 475, 470, 492, 493, 498, 
501, 502, 512-514, 517, 522, 
522 N. I, 530, 535, 536, 539, 
578 n. 4, 584, 589 sqg.; con- 
summation of marriage sup- 
posed to be impeded by magic 
influences, ii. 462 n. 4; cere- 
monial throwing of shoes, ii. 
539, 541; marriage taboos, 
543), 544, 544 n. 6; consum- 
mation of marriage deferred, 
ii. 558; unlucky month for 
matriage, ii. 567; the time 
for marriage influenced by the 
moon, ii. 568; days for wed- 
dings, ii. 569, 569 n. 2; poly- 
gyny, iti. 50 sq.; “‘ raising up 
seed” according to tradition 
and peasant customals, iii. 
144; divorce, iii, 342, 344, 
346 N. 5, 347, 349, 350, 352, 
357, 360-364; ‘‘ dissolution 
of the conjugal community,” 
I. 354-357. 

Gés or Crans (Matto Grosso), iii. 
270. See Capiekrans, Shambioa. 

Giddings, F. H., on the author’s 
theory of the origin of exo- 
gamy, ii. 193 n. I. 

Gifts to the bride and to the 
bridegroom, ch. xxiii. passim. 

Gila (Northern Mexico), 1. 469. 

Gilbert Islands, i. 136, 354 2. 
I, oe 2, 524N. 2; i. 128, 
320 n.; iii, 276 n. See Ape- 
mama, | Arorae, Drummond’s 
Island, Line Islanders, Makin. 


242, 319 n. 2, 364, 384 n. I, 
385 n. 2, 393 n. 5; iti. 7, 110, 
156 n. 7, 158, 184, 208 n. I. 
, Smerenkur, iii. rro. 
of Sakhalin, i. 350, 437 n. 4. 
Ginoulhiac, Ch., on the morning 
gift, ii. 422 n. 7. 
Gippsland, natives of, 1. 
1. 150, 156 n. 7. 
Girand-Teulon, A., on primitive 
promiscuity, i. 103, 123, 124, 
164 n. 3, 166 n. 1, 336; on 
jealousy, i. 300. 
Glamorganshire, barring of the 
wedding procession in, ii. 261 
n. I. 
Gloucestershire, 


in, i. 374; i. 


531; 


marriage rites 
260, 476, 529 


n. 7. 

Goa, defloration customs in, i. 
173, 218 n. 1. 

Goajiro (Colombia), i. 426 n. 2; 
li. 111, 285 n. 2, 378, 386 n. 3, 
397 N., 593 n. 1; iii. 208 n. 1. 

Go-betweens, marriages arranged 
by, i. 426 sq. 

Godron, D. A., on tribal physi- 
ognomy among savages, ii. 
14 n. 2. 

Goehlert, V., on the proportion 
between the sexes at birth 
among horses, iii. 172. 

Goethe, J. W. v., on the emo- 
tional effect of yellowish-red, 
ii. 510. 

Gold (Amoor), i. 323, 324, 329 
n. 2; ii. 113, 200 n. 2; iii. 
7n. 7, 66N. 2, 275 n. 10, 280, 
290 Nn. 3, 292 nn. 4 and 7. 

Gold Coast, i. 156, 310, 358 n. 4, 
359 nn. 3 and 5, 365 n. I, 371 
n. 4, 501; ii. 96, 307 n. 5; 
iii, 60, 103, 212 n. 4, 276 0, 
284 n. 4, 290 N. 3, 295 n. and 
n. 1, 298 n. 5. 

Goldenweiser, A. A., on mother- 
right, i. 279 n. 2, 282. 

Goldschmidt, R., on in-breeding, 
ii. 223 n. 6. 

Gomme, Sir L., on polyandry in 
the British Isles, 111. 227'n. 7. 
Gonds (Dravidian tribe), i. 314 

nN. 5240, 2; tl. 72n..2 sq., 
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77 77 0. 5, 244, 245, 266, 
320 n., 321 n. 2, 362 n., 363 
nN. 3 Sg., 369 sq. 0. 6, 394 0. 4, 
439, 459, 471, 507 0. 5, 525, 
506 n. 1; ili. 8 n. 3, 85, 208 
Nn. I, 2140. 4, 219, 280 n. 6. 

Gorillas, living in pairs, families, 
or small family groups, i. 
33-35; relations between the 
sexes and paternal care among, 
1b.; sexual season, i. 81. 

Gortyn (Crete), divorce according 
to the code of, iii. 319 nn. I 
and 

Gotland (Sweden), marriage rites 
and taboos in, il. 493 n. 3, 
529 sq. 0. 9, 543 n. 6, 544 1. 
3, 569 0. 2, 573, 584 0. 5. 

Goulburn tribe (Victoria), i1. 326. 

Gournditch-mara (Victoria), i. 
66; ii, 131, 132, 159, 169; 
lil. 214. 

Graebner, F., on resemblances of 
culture-phenomena, i. 3-5, 6 
n. I. 

Grain or fruit thrown at wed- 
dings, ii. 470-484, 586. 

Gran Chaco tribes, i. 138 n. 7. 
Grandidier, A. and G., on primi- 
tive promiscuity, i. 104 n. 
Great Britain, marriage age in, 
i. 387; endogamous com- 

munities, ii. 233 sq. 

Greece, periodical fluctuation in 
the number of births in, i. 95; 
danghters marrying before 
oe and in order of seniority, 

. 373; Marriage age, i. 387; 
ee by capture, ii. 251; 
crying of the bride, ii. 269 : 
marriage rites, ii, 447 n. I, 
452, 474, 488, 489, 505, 507, 
510, 514, 536, 583; unlucky 
month for marriage, il. 567 ; 
favourite marriage day, ii. 


571; divorce, ili. 344, 346 n. 
5, 354, 357.0. 4; judicial 
separation, iil. 355, 356, 357 
n. 4. 


, ancient, mother-right sup- 
posed to have existed in, i. 


106; regard for guests, i. 
228; views about strangers, 
i. 228; suicide of widows, i. 
319; remarriage of widows, 


i. 322 sg.; views on marriage 
and celibacy, i. 384 sq.; re- 
ligious celibacy, 1. 399, 405; 
ritual cleanness, i. 409; emu- 
lation for women, i. 468; 
ideas of personal beauty, ii. 
11; love, ii. 29 sqg.; stories 
of brother-and-sister marriage, 
ji. 92; marriage between re- 
latives by adoption, ii. 155; 
injurious effects ascribed to in- 
cest, ii. 181; family feeling, 
li. 207; marriage by capture, 
ii. 251; paternal authority, 
il. 333 sg.; Consent to marriage, 
ab. ; filial piety, ii. 344 n. 5, 
347; curses and blessings of 
parents or elders, ii. 348- 
350, 352; belief in Erinyes, 
Il. 349, 349 N., 3525 Peo 
by consideration, ii. 410 sq. ; 
return gifts, i. 415; presents 
given by the bridegroom to the 
bride, il. 420 sg.; bride price 
given to the bride, ii. 420; 
dowry, il. 427, 428, 430; 
marriage rites, ii. 447 n. I, 
450, 406, 473, 482, 483, 505, 
510, 539, 575 sq-.; the time 
for marriage influenced by the 
moon, ii. 568; monogamy, 


polygyny, and concubinage, 
iii. 48 sqg.; divorce, i. 318, 
319, 376. 


Greek, terms of relationship in, 
1. 243. 

Greek Church, the Orthodox, 
endogamous restrictions of, 
ii. 58; prohibited degrees 
according to, il, 149 sqg.; 
marriages of two brothers 
with two sisters prohibited 
by, ii. 152; “spiritual re- 
lationship’ according to, ii. 
156, 215; marriage rites of, 
ii. 454, 479; divorce according 
to, li. 333 

Greeks of Southern Macedonia, 
the bridegroom “lifted” 
among the, ii. 272. 

Greenland, mongrels in, ii. 38; 
marriage restriction for Danish 
traders, ii. 41. 

Greenlanders, 1. 72, 130, 137, 141, 
142, 19I, 230 n. 3, 231, 307; 
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329 n. 2, 338, 346, 463 n. 4, 
474, 518 n. 2, 523, 524, 569 
n.1; il. 25, 28 n. I, 32, 33, 
84, 85, I10, 151 n. 6, 154, 170, 
215, 241, 264, 265, 318 n. 2, 
402 M1. I, 560, 561, 593 n. I; 
ii. 6, 6 n. 1, 68 n. 3, 75, 78 
n. 4, 80, 87 n. 3, 90, 108, 195, 
272, 290 n. 3, 298 n. 1. See 
Augmagsalik, Ita Eskimo. 

Griffith, F. L., on consangui- 
neous marriages in royal 
families, ii. 202 n. 4. 

Groomsmen, i. 205 n. 3; ii. 
517, 526, 527, 551, 555, 560, 
590 Sq. ‘ 

Groos, K., on courtship and 
female coyness, i. 493 $q.; 
on the origin of clothing, i. 
553 1. 3- . 

Grosse, E., on the influence of 
industrial culture on marriage, 
i, 23 n. 1; on the origin of 
clothing, 1. 553 mn. 3; on 
parental and conjugal affec- 
tion among savages, ii. 24 
n. 1; on marriage by capture, 
ii. 253 ; on paternal authority, 
ii. 353; On marriage by con- 
sideration, ii. 396 n. 3. 

Ground, marriage rites intended 
to afford protection against 
dangers from the, ii. 470, 530—- 


542. 
Group-marriage, __ classificatory 
system of relationship re- 


garded as a survival of, i. 
240-242, 267-271, 273, 274, 
iii. 242, 251, 258-261; avoid- 
ance between a man and his 
parents-in-law traced to sexual 
communism or, i. 444, 452; 
certain marriage rites traced 
to, ii. 590; various other 
customs regarded as survivals 
of, iii. 257, 266; the levirate 
and sororate regarded as such 
survivals, iii. 261-266. 

—— and other group-relations, 
ch. xxxi. : 
Gmenhagen, A., on the sexual 

season of animals, i. 78. 
Grupen, C. U., on the supposed 
existence of a jus primae 
noctis in Europe, i. 175. 
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Gruppe, O., on disguises at 
marriages, ii. sign. 1. 

Guachis (Gran Chaco), i. 56. 

Guadalcanar (Solomon Islands), 
i. 437 0. 4. ; 

Guaita, G. v., on in-breeding, 
li, 222. 

Gualala (California), ii. 107, 177. 

Guam (Ladrone Islands), iii. 16, 
99, 100, 276 n. 

Guanas (Gran Chaco), i. 313 n. 
2, 349, 462; ii. 287, 4oq; ili. 
2n. 2, 53, 279 nn. 2 and 4. 

Guanches. See Canary Islands. 

Guarani (Paraguay), i. 194, 225 
N. 3, 227 N. 10, 317, 349, 396; 
ll. 112, 112 n. 6, 593 Nn. I; 
li. 2n. 1, 29n. I, 53, 78N. 4. 

Gunaraunos (Orinoco), i. 46, 47, 
50 n. 2, 348; iii. 29 n. 2, 32 
n. I, 53. 

Guarayos (Bolivia), i. 75 n. 5, 
304, 305, 312, 524 N. 2, 541 
n. 2; li. 285 n. I, 593 n. 1; 
iii. 279. 

Guatemala, Indians of, ii. 47, 
533; divorce in, ili. 342, 353; 
judicial separation, ii. 353, 


5. 
, ancient, jus primae noctis 
in, i. 167; girls earning 
dowries by prostitution, i. 200 ; 
religious celibacy, i. 396 ; mar- 
riage with a slave, ii. 61; 
marriage with a half-sister, 
ii. 97; the wife chosen by the 
parents, ii. 327; divorce, iti. 


302. 
Guatés (Araguaya), i. 50 n. 2, 
56, 57, 304; ill. 3, 291 n. I. 
Guayaki (Upper Parana), i. 56. 
Guaycuris (Gran Chaco), i. 117, 

118, 348, 419, 420, 511, 541 n. 
2; i. 287, 549; ii. I n. I, 
26, 26 n. 2, 98, 271 n. I, 

279 N. 2. 

Gubernatis, A. de, on marriage 
by capture, ii. 260 n. 2, 270. 
Guests, supplied with temporary 
wives, i. 225-230, ili. 257 sq. ; 

regard for, i. 228 sq. 

Guiana, coast tribes of, i. 551 
natives of, ii. 6, 28, 39, 360 
n. 6, ili. 3.n., 29 n. 2, 68 n. 3, 
70, 78 n. 2, 79 N. 6, 83 n. I, 90. 
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Guiana, British, natives of, i. 139, 
325 n. 2, 348, 424, li. 28 n. 6, 
47, 163 n. 3, 278 n. 2, 368, 
i. 71 sq.; East Indian 
coolies in, iii. 165. 

. French, natives of, iii. 95 
Nn. 3, 271 n. I. 

Guinea, Coast of, i. 343 n. 1; 
Lower, i. 397; Southern, i. 
366, ii. 53, 358, iil. 61, 295 

8. 


3 

Guisborough (Cleveland), 
riage rites at, li. 460, 498. 

Gijars (Bulandshahr district in 
the United Provinces), iii. 122, 
123, 156 nn. 2 and 8, 162, 189, 
IQI sq. 

Gulgulias (Bengal), ii. 446. 

Gumplowicz, L., on primitive 
promiscuity, i. 104 n. 

Gypsies, next-of-kin marriage 
among the, ii. 91; marriage 
rites, ii. 459, 460, 483, 508, 
539 sqg.; superstition about 
grain, ii. 483. 


mar- 


H 


Haberlandt, M., on mother-right, 
i. 278 n. 3. 

Habt (Morocco), ii. 425 n. 5. 

Hackness (Yorkshire), marriage 
rite at, ii. 480. 

Haddon, A. C., on return gifts, 


ii. 401. 
Haecker, V., on the singing of 
birds, i. 487 n. 3, 488, 494; 


on female coyness, i. 
on in-breeding, ii. 223, 
nn. 2-4. 

Haida (Queen Charlotte Islands), 
i. 113, 130, 306, 345 n. 2; 
ii. 107, 108, 361 n., 360, 
396 n. 5; iil. 78 n. 4, 208 n. 1. 

Hailes, Lord, on the alleged 
existence of a jus primae 
noctis in ancient Scotland, 
4. 175-177. 

Hair, short, a symbol of chastity, 
i. ; 509 n. 3; in marriage rites, 

465, 584. See oy dress. 

Fejcnes (Assam), 144; ii 
153 nN. 2, 361 n. 5 ; iii. g n. I, 
273, 288 n. 6, 300. 


493; 
224 


Hale, H., on mother-right in 
North America, i. 279 n. 2. 
Halmahera (Indian Archipelago), 
i. 372 n. 2; li. 122. See Galela. 
Hamalainen, A., on the rite of 

circumambulation, ii. 515 n. 4. 
Handkerchiefs in marriage rites, 
ii. 445. 
Harappa (Punjab), i. 173. 
Haris (Bengal), ii. 446. 
Harrison, Miss J. E., on mother- 
right in ancient Greece, i. 106 


Nn. 3. 

Hartland, E. S., on ancient 
views on procreation, i. 16, 
292; on mother-right, i. 44, 
45, 106 n. 3, 278, 279, 285 5 
on primitive promiscuity, 
104 n.; on savage views on 
virginity, i. 159; on religious 
prostitution at Babylon, i. 
212-215, 217n.3; on jealousy, 
i. 300, 333 sqg.; on avoidance 
between relatives by marriage, 
i. 443 ; on the author’s theory 
of the origin of exogamy, ii 
199 n. I; on various marriage 
rites, ii. 446 n. 8, 447, 470, 
479 N. I, 540 n. 2, 590. 

Haruku (Indian Archipelago), 
li. 123 n. 2. 

Hausa, ii. 146, 147, 502 n. 11. 

Havasupai (Arizona), i. 135 n. 2, 
347; ii. 39, 40, 319 n. 2, 322. 

Hawai, i. 114, 115, 128, 135 n. 2, 
136, 137, 149, 194, 226 n., 
227, 230, 238, 309, 310, 333, 
354 0. I, 370, 514, 536 n. I, 
558 n. 6; i. 27, 85, 93, 202 
n. 3, 285 n. I, 397 n.; ii. 18, 
57 n. 2, 58 n. 5, 72, 148, 156 
n. 12, 165, 168, 175, 196, 240, 
241, 282 n., 285, 366 n. 4; 
foreigners born in, il. 175; 
half-castes, ib. 

Hawaian system of relationship, 
i. 238-240, 246, 247, 249, 252, 
265, 267; ii. 240 sq. 

Haynes, E. S. P., on divorce by 
mutual consent, iii, 377 0. I. 

Hayti, see Caribs of. 

Hazara (Punjab), ii. 274. 

Head-dress, 1. 507-510; ii. 584. 

Head-hunting, i. 52; ii. 2, 3, 
3m. 1. 
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Heape, W., on the sexnal season Heliopolis or Baalbec (Syria), 
of animals, i. 78, 492; on religious prostitution at, i. 209, 
paternity, 286 n. 2; on 213-215, 217 sq. 
marriages Moctreen house- Hellwald, F. v., on aversion to 
mates, ti. 206; on in-breeding incest, ii. 193 n. I. 


among sheep, ii. 220; on the 
increase of the reproductive 
power of man, iii. 79; on 
sex-determination, iii. 171, 171 
n. 2. 

Hearn, W. E., on paternal 
authority among the primitive 
Aryans, ii. 333 n. 7. 

Hearth, circumambulation of the, 
ii, 512-514, 516. 

Hebrews, views about strangers 
among the, i. 217; marriage 
according to seniority, i. 372; 
matriage regarded as a_ re- 
ligions duty, i. 3773; marriage 
age, ib.; sexual intercourse 
regarded as defiling, i. 407; 
ritual cleanness, i. 409 sq.; 
priestly taboos, i. 414 ; circum- 
cision, i. 562, 562 n. 3; love, 
ii, 29; desire for offspring, 
ii, 32 n. 1; endogamy, li. 52, 
555 marriage with a halt- 
sister, ii. 96 sqg.; between 
cousins, ii. IoI, 209; prohibi- 
tions of marriage between 
relatives by alliance, ii. 152, 
154; households, ii, 209; 
marriage by capture, ii. 251 ; 
parental authority and filial 
duties, ii. 330, 344 n. 4, 346- 
348 ; consent to marriage, 
1b.; curses and blessings of 
parents, ii. 348, 351, 352 N. 3; 
marriage by service, li. 407 ; 
by purchase, ib.; presents 
given by the bridegroom to 
the bride, ii. 416; the bride 
price given to the bride, ii. 
417; marriage rites, li. 500, 
509, 510, 527 } polygyny and 
concubinage, iii, 41, 42, 75, 
74 0. 6, 93; levirate, ii. 
216 sq.; divorce, iii. 307-310. 
See Israel, North. 

Hebrides, king of the, iii. 227 sq. 

Heikel, E, on the throwing of 
shoes at ‘weddings, li. 540 n. 2. 

Héilisuk (North-West Canada), 
ii, 108, 


Helmsley (Yorkshire), unlucky 
day for marriage at, ii. 572. 
Hé-miao (China), ii. 73, 74, 

770. 5, 78, 233, 321 n. 1. 

Henna, 1. 511 sq.; ii. 502, 503, 
506, 590 sq. 

Hensen, V., on in-breeding, ii. 
223, 224 n. 2 sq., 238. 

Herbert Vale (Northern Queens- 
land), i. 464. 

Herero, i. 42, 152, 313 n. 2, 
3240. 7, 329N. 2, 336, 358 n. 4, 
360, 361, 506, 506n. 8, 5110. 6, 
563; li. 75, 76 n. 4, 136, 137, 
153, 154, 172, 271, 281, 303, 

351, 379, 383 n. 2, 309, 549; 
iii, 22 n. 5, 31 n., 34 nN. 7, 
74, 83 n. 3, 95 n. 2, 184, 185, 
2II, 232-235, 283, 284, 289, 
290 N. 3, 294 Nn. I, 297 n. 

Hermaphroditism, as a result of 
in-breeding, ii. 223, 239. 

Hertz, W., on the defloration 
of brides, i. 189 nn. 2 and 5, 
193 n. 6; on religious prosti- 
tution at Babylon, i. 216. 

Heruli, sacrifice of widows among 
the, i. 319. 

Hervey Islands, ii. 163 n. 3. See 
Mangaia. 

Herzegovina, consummation of 
marriage deferred in, ii. 557. 
Herzen, A., ou the alleged droit 

du seigneuy in Russia, 1. 175 sq. 

Hesse, marriage age in, 1.388 n. 1; 
marriage rite, li. 522 n. I. 

Hesse, G., on in-breeding, ii. 
222 Nn. 2. 

Hidina (Morocco), i. 440, 449; 


ii. 445, 494, 507, 547. 


- Hidatsa (Dacotan tribe), i. 272; 


ii. I05, 289, 290, 313 Nn. 4, 
319 nN. 2, 323, 377, 393, 394, 


401; iii, 89 n. 4, 95 n. I, 
208 n. 1, 217. See Minne- 
tarees. 


Hildebrand, R., on the influence 
of industrial culture on mar- 
riage, i. 23 n. 1; on marriage 
by capture, ii. 253 n. 2. 
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Hillebrandt, A., on marriage by 
capture, ii. 260 n. 2, 270 n. 7. 

Himalayans, lending of wives 
among the, i. 230 n. 3; 
exchange of wives, i. 232; 
marriage rite, ii. 525; poly- 
andry, iii. 116-122, 183, 193, 
226; proportion between the 
sexes, lii. 161-163. 

Hindu-Kush, polyandry in the, 
ili. rir. See Gilgit, Hunza, 
Kafirs, Yassin. 

Hirn, Y., on female coyness, 
i. 493; on the stimulating 
effect of brilliancy, i. 494; 
on primitive ‘‘ ornamenta- 
tion,” i. 527, 532 n. 2; on 
the custom of concealing the 
reproductive organs, i. 536, 
536 n. 6. 

Hispaniola. See Caribs of Hayti. 

Hiw (Torres Islands), ii. 78, 80; 
iii. 245. 

Hobhouse, L. T., on the ex- 
change of gifts, ii. qoo. 

, Wheeler, G. C., and Gins- 
berg, M., on the influence of 
industrial culture on marriage, 
i. 23 n. I; on views on pre- 
nuptial chastity among the 
simpler peoples, i. 157-159; 
on the prevalence of mother- 
and father-right, i. 283; on 
marriage by capture, il. 253 
n. 1; on women’s liberty of 
choice among the simpler 
peoples, ii. 308-311; on mar- 
riage by purchase, ii. 396; 
on monogamy and polygyny 
among the simpler peoples, 
iii. 2,3, 4n.2,13n.4,18n. 11, 
21, 26 n. 3, 27, 27 n. 2; on 
divorce among them, iii. 278, 
278 n. 2. 

Holderness (Yorkshire), marriage 
rites in, ii. 588. 

Holi, festival of, in India, i. 87, 
88, 92. 

Holiness, sexual uncleanness in 
its relation to, i. 409-415. 

Holland, periodical fluctuation 
in the number of births in, 
i. 95; marriage age, i. 387; 
frequency of marriage, i. 388 ; 
marriage between uncle and 


niece and between aunt and 
nephew, ii. 99; stopping the 
bridal procession, ii. 260 ; con- 
sent to marriage, 11. 342; 
marriage rite, ii. 501 ; unlucky 
day for weddings, ii. 569 n. 4; 
divorce, iii. 345, 346, 348, 355, 
364; judicial separation, in. 


355- 
Holy men, deflowering brides, 
i. 191; sexual intercourse 


with, i. 191-193, 196, 218, 224. 

Homosexual intercourse, in 
Semitic cults, i. 224; super- 
natural benefits expected from, 
with holy men, ib. ; in Hawai, 
i. 370; frequency of, ii. 201 ; 
causes, il. 201, ili. 206; asa 
regular substitute for marriage, 
iti. 254; a ground for divorce, 
il. 324, 326, 338, 344, 349; 
for separation from bed and 
board, ili. 329 sq. 

persons among savages, i. 


UE 

tendencies, ii. 192, 197. 

Honduras, ancient, adultery in, 
i. 313 n. 2. 

Honey in marriage rites, ii. 452, 
474, 488, 489, 579 sq. 

Honeymoon, i. 439; ii. 277. 

Hood Bay (British New Guinea), 
ii. 274 n. 2. 

Hopi. See Moqui. 

Horses, crosses between asses 
and, ii. 36; excited by strange 
mares, li. 196; effects of in- 
breeding upon, ii. 220; pro- 
portion between male and 
female births among, iii. 64, 


172. 

Hos (Bengal), i. 87, 364, 470; 
ii. 26, 245, 271, 285 n. 1, 
320 n., 453. See Kols. 

Hose, Ch., and McDougall, W., 
on the origin of exogamy, ii. 
188-190. 

Hospitality, i. 225-230. 

Hottentots, i. 91, 150 n. 4, 
359 N. 5, 511, 513, 545, 551, 
552, 504; 1. 7, 25, 31, 39, 45. 
51, 139, 194, 231, 249, 302, 
303, 315, 362 sg. n. 4, 366, 
386 n. 2, 394 n. 5, 402 n. 2; 
il. 23, 30 n., 34 n. 5, 152, 
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284 N. 3, 297 0. 3, 299 1. 9; 
half-blood, ii. 39, 45 sq. 

Houtskéar (Finland), marriage 
rite in, ii. 585 n. 1. 

Hovas (Madagascar), i. 248 n. 1, 
256, 509, 510; il. 12, 13, 24, 
51, 55, OT, 249, 302, 449 0. 4; 
ii. 152 n. I. 

Howard, G. E., on the author’s 
theory of the origin of exo- 
gamy, ii. 193 n. 1. 

Howitt, A. W., on “ group- 
marriage ”’ in Australia, i. 203, 
iii. 258, 260; on the origin 
of exogamous classes in Aus- 
tralia, ii. 180; on  group- 
marriage as a primitive con- 
dition of mankind, iii. 260; 
on the levirate, iii. 262 n. 1. 

Hruza, E., on marriage by 
purchase in ancient Greece, 
ti. 411; on polygyny at 
Athens, iii. 48. 

Hudson’s Bay, Eskimo of, see 


Eskimo of; Indians of, see 
Nenenot. 

Huichol (Mexico), i. 305, 413, 
414, 458 n. 1; ii. 279 n. 2, 


288 sq. 

Huitoto (Putumayo region), i. 
129, 502 n. I, 555; li. 378; 
iii, 2n. 1, 98. 

Human sacrifice, i. 7, 317. See 
Widows. 

Humboldt, A. v., on the racial 
standard of beauty, ii. 9, 13; 
on tribal physiognomy among 
savages, ii. 14. 

Humboldt Bay (Dutch New 
Guinea), i. 502 n. I. 

Hume, D., on beauty, ii. 5; on 
the origin of the prohibition 
of incest, ii. 192 n. 1; on 
matriage with a half-sister at 
Athens, ii. 199. 

Humphrey’s Island 
Islands), ii. 453 sq. 

Hungarian, relationship terms 
in, i. 248. 

Hungary, marriage-rate in, i. 
389; influence of the war on 
the marriage-rate, i. 391 n. 3; 
female appreciation of manly 
force, ii 3; prohibition of 
marriage between cousins, ii. 


(Ellice 


io; divorce, ili. 342, 345 n. 6, 
346 N. 5, 347-350, 357 D. 4, 
362-364 ; judicial separation, 
fii. 355, 350, 357 0. 4. 

Hunter River (New South Wales), 
i. 464 sq.; ii. 324 n. 2. 

Hunting peoples (and incipient 
agriculturists), social condi- 
tions of, i. 54-68; views on 
pre-nuptial chastity among, 
i. 158 sq.; methods of tracing 
descent, i. 283; early mar- 
Tiages, i. 363 ; women’s liberty 
of choice, li. 300, 310, 314- 
316; marriage by service, 
ji. 374; marriage by con- 
sideration, li. 375 sg.; mono- 
gamy and polygyny, iii. 26-28, 
84-86 ; divorce, iil. 278. 

Hunza (Hindu-Kush), i. 173. 

Hupa (California), i. 82, 140, 
426n. 2; ii. 361 n., 371, 378; 
iii, 288 n. 5, 294 n. I. 

Hurons or Wyandots, i. 135 n. 2, 
306; ii. 102, 154, 284 n. 6; 
lil. 4n. 1, 5, 68n. 1, 81, 216, 
279 N. 2. 

Husband, not living with his 
wife, i. 38, 39, 45 ; purchase of 
a, ii. 43%. See Marital care 
and duties, Marital instinct, 
Matrilocal marriage. 

Huth, A. H., on the origin of 
exogamous rules, ii. 168 n. 1; 
on the effects of in-breeding, 
ii. 221, 222, 223 n. 8, 224 sq. 

Huzuls of Bukovina, ii. 491 n. 11. 

Hybridism, ii. 35-38; its effects 
on the sex of the offspring, ili. 
173-178. 

Hyderabad, infant-marriage in, 
i. 380. 

Hylophagi (Ethiopia), i. 108. _ 

Hymeneal blood, i. 190 sq.; i. 
564, 586. ‘ 

Hypergamy, i. 381 sqg.; ii. 59, 
60, 64 sq. 


I 


Iboina (Madagascar), ii. 94. | 

Ibo-speaking peoples (Nigeria), 
i, 151 n., 156, 358 nD. 4, 426 
n. 2; ii. 6, 146, 155, 158 n., 
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307, 363 n. and n. 
386 n. 2, 574 0. I. 
Iceland, incest mentioned in the 

tales of, ii. 200 n. 1. 
Tchcatlan (ancient Mexico), i. 
396. 
Ichthyophagi (Ethiopia), i. 108. 
Idaho, divorce in, iii. 365. 
Idigas (Mysore), ii. 357. 
Tfon (Sonthern Nigeria), iii. 154. 
Igalwas (Lower Congo), i. 4o. 
Igliwa (Morocco), i. 439 sq. 
Iglulirmiut (Fury and Hekla 
Straits), i. 308. See Eskimo 
of Iglnlik. 
Igoret (Luzon), i. 146, 329 n. 2; 
- 575; iit 15, 15 n. 5, 281 


1, 384, 


n. 4 


Of Bontoc, i. 75 n. 5, 132, 

324 N. 7, 326, 340, 352 N. 9, 371 

Nn. 5; li. 154; iil. 273, 281 n. 

4, 290 N. 3. 

of Ysarog, ii. 385 n. 2. 

eS al births, in Europe, 

- 96, 160, 164. 

children, treatment of, i. 
27, 473 proportion between 
the sexes among, iii. 173, 180. 

Illinois (Indians), i. 305; ii. 
289; ii. gn. 7, 95 Nl. 3, 271 
Nn. I, 279 Nn. 2, 287. 

Illinois (State of), marriage age 
in, i. 387. 

Ipirra (Central Australia), i. 290. 

Inactivity required of a bride, 


ii. 545 5g. ; 

In-breeding among animals, ii. 
219-224, 237-239; iii. 172, 
178 sq. 

Incense, burnt at weddings, ii. 
502. 

Incest, ch. xix. sg. passim; 


sexual modesty connected with 
aversion to, i. 433-454 ; avoid- 
ance between relatives by 
marriage explained as a means 
of preventing, i. 445-448. 
India, festival of Holi in, i. 87, 
88, 92; lucky and unlucky 
months for marriage, 1. 94, ii. 
566 sq.; sexual morality, 
131; temple prostitutes, i 
165, 186, 187, 220-223 ; sexual 
intercourse with priests of 
Siwa, i. 196; defloration of 


virgins or brides in temples, 


i. 218; the maternal uncle, i. 
276; ‘sacrifice of widows, i. 
319; ; remarriage of widows, 


322, iii. 216 n. 2; marriage 
reparded as a duty, i. 3790; 
marriage age, i. 379 sq.; 
infant-marriage, i. 380-383 ; 
religious celibacy, i. 397 sq.; 
great death-rate among Enro- 

eans, ii. 18; conjugal re- 
ations, ii. 29; caste endo- 
gamy and hypergamy, ii. 59 
sq.; origin of caste, ii. 65 sq.; 


exogamy, ii. 116-119, 159, 
160, 174, 184, 208; large 
households, ii. 208; filial 
reverence, il, 336; consent ta 


marriage, ib.; marriage by 
service, ii. 369; marriage 

purchase, li. 410, 431; bride 
price given to the bride, ii. 
420; property of married 
women, li. 426; purchase of 
bridegrooms, ii. 431; mar- 
Tlage rites, 440-442, 446, 447, 
447 0. I, 449, 450, 471, 472, 
492, 497 Tl. 2, 502, 504, 597, 
510, 512, 523 TD. 5, 575, 599; 
cocoa-nuts “symbols of fer- 
tility,” ii. 454; cowdung re- 
garded as a purificatory sub- 
stance, ii. 482;  still-born 
children buried under the 
threshold, ii. 538 n. 6; con- 
summation of marriage de- 


ferred, ii. 554-556; day for 
marriage, ii. 566 n. 1; mono- 
gamy, polygyny, and con- 


cubinage, ili, 46, 47, 75, 76, 
84, 85, 93; levirate, iii. 84; 
sororate, ili. 94 n. 3; pro- 
portion between the sexes, iii. 
161-163, 166-169; divorce, 
iii. 314, 316. See Muham- 
madans of India. 

India, aboriginal tribes of, child- 
birth or pregnancy a pre- 
liminary to marriage among 
the, i. 75 n. 5, 76n.1; laxity 
of morals and ve on pre- 
nuptial chastity, 143-145, 
361 sq.; sauitce 1. 313 0. 2, 
314 D.; frequency of mar- 
Tiage, i. 339 sq.;  betrothal 
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of infants and marriage age, 
i. 350-352; marrying within 
the tribal limits, ii. 48; exo- 
gamy, li. 116-118; marriage 
by capture, ii. 244 sq.; cere- 
monial reluctance of the bride, 
ii. 266; marriage arranged by 
parents, il, 280, 280 n. 3; 
liberty of choice, ii. 292-294 ; 
elopement, ii. 320 n., 321, 321 
nl. 2, 323; marriage by service, 
ii. 361 sg. n. 5, 369, 369 sq. n. 
6; marriage by consideration, 
i. 381, 384 n. 5; red lead in 
marriage rites, ii. 446 sg.; 
monogamy and polygyny, iii. 
8-10; polyandry, iii. 116-130, 
1337142; freedom of women 
combined with polyandry, iit. 
197 n. 2; levirate, iii. 208 sq. 
nm. I, 218, 219, 219 nN. 4; 
divorce, ili. 273, 275 sq. N. 10, 
280, 281, 296. 

India, ancient, tradition of the 
institution of marriage in, i. 
105 sq.; priest purifying the 
garment of the bride, i. 191; 
sexual intercourse with holy 
men, i, 192; regard for guests, 
i. 228; views on adultery, i. 
301; marrying in order of 
seniority, i. 372 sq.; views on 
celibacy, i. 379; marriage 
age, i. 380 sg.; ritnal clean- 
ness, i. 409; marriages ar- 
ranged by go-betweens, i. 427 ; 
“Maiden’s Choice,” i. 467 
sg.; conjugal affection, ii. 29 ; 
brother-and-sister marriage in 
the poetry of, ii. 92, 93 n. 2; 
exogamy in, il. 119; marriage 
by capture, ii. 251; crying of 
the bride, ii. 269; parental 
authority, ii. 334-336, 344 n. 
3; consent to marriage, ii. 
334-336; filial piety, ii. 336, 
344 TN. 5, 347}, marriage by 
consideration, ii. 409 sg.; re- 
turn gifts, ii. 415; bride price 
given to the bride, ii. 420; 
marriage portion, il. 425 sq. ; 
stridhana, ib. ; marriage rites, 
MU. 435-437, 439, 439 sq. 2. 9, 
449, 443, 447 1. 1, 450, 469- 
471, 490, 499, 504, 507, 512, 


517, 528, 538, 575; con- 
summation of marriage de- 
ferred, ii. 556 sqg.; day for 
marriage, ii. 566 n. 1; the 
time for marriage influenced 
by the moon, ii. 568; poly- 
Byny, il. 45, 46, 75, 93; 
polyandry, iti. 142 sq. ; “‘ rais- 
ing up seed,” iii, 143 sg.; 
niyoga, ili. 216 sq.; divorce, iil. 
314-316. See Atharva-Veda, 
Vedic literature. 


India, Central, infant-marriage 


in, i. 380; hill tribes of, ii. 
273 nN. 2, 446 n. 8, 450 n. I, 
507 0. 5, 523 N. 5, 565 0. 2, 
lil. 8 n. 3, 300 n. 4. : 

, the Central Provinces of, 
terms of relationship in, i. 
255, ii. 160; cross-consin 
marriage, ii. 78; local exo- 
gamy, li. 160, 259; marriage 
rites, ii, 500, 523 nN. 5, 524 
sq., tii. 124. 

, Northern, tree-marriages 
in, ii, 523 sq.; polyandry, iii. 
116-124. 


——, the North-West Frontier 


Province of, marriage age in, 
i. 383; supposed survivals of 
marriage by capture, il. 254 
n. 2; proportion between the 
sexes, ili, 182 sq. 

, the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of, local exogamy in, 
ii. 160; resistance made by 
the bride’s family, il. 254 n. 2; 
ceremonial reluctance of the 
bride, ii. 266 n. 3; mar- 
riage by exchange, ii. 357; 
marriage by consideration, 11. 
383 n. 2; purchase of bride- 
grooms, ii. 431 n. 1; marriage 
rites, li. 497 n. 2, 508; poly- 
andry, iii. 122 sg.; proportion 
between the sexes, iii. 161; 
levirate, iii. 209 n., 210, 219. 

, South, classificatory terms 
of relationship in, i. 261; 
cross-cousin marriage, i. 261, 
ii. 71-73, 76 nn. 1 and 3 sq., 
77, 77 mn. 1 and 5, 78, 184; 
marriage between uncle and 
niece, ii. 79-81; marriage by 
purchase, ii, 410; marriage 
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rites, ii. 440-442, 471, 504N. 5, 
523n.5; polygyny among the 
Hindus of, iii. 75 ; polyandry 
in, iii, 124-130, 133-141, 189, 
198~207 ; intercourse between 
father- and daughter-in-law, 
iii. 131. 


India, the United Provinces.of, 


local exogamy in, ii. 160. 

Indian Archipelago, views on pre- 
nuptial chastity in the, i. 145 
sq. ; masculine jealousy, i. 309 ; 
frequency of marriage, i. 340; 
unmarried people despised, i 
344 n. 5; betrothal of infants 
and marriage age, i. 352, 353, 


370 sg.; marrying in order 
of seniority, 1. 372 n. I sg.; 
sexual modesty, i. 422; filing 


and blackening of the teeth, 


i. 506; male circumcision, 
1. 561; female circumcision, 
i. 564; desire for offspring, 
ii. 32 n. 1; mongrels, il. 395 


ee endogamy, li. 61 sg.; 
alleged instances of marriages 
between brothers and sisters 
and between parents and chil- 
dren, ii. 85 sg.; exogamy, ii. 
120-124, 184; belief that 
incest will blight the crops, 


li, 123, 181; marriage by 
capture, ii. 245 sq.; liberty 
of choice, ii. 296-298; elope- 


ment, ii. 320 n., 321 n. 2, 
322; marriage ‘by service, 
ii. 362 n. 1, 370n. Hs marriage 
by consideration, i. 38n sq.; 
marriage rites, i 449, 459, 
455, 471; consummation of 
matriage deferred, ii. 552-554} 
monogamy and polygyny, iii. 
13-16; proportion between 
the sexes, ili, 56; levirate, 
iii. 209 n.; marriage for a 
fixed period, iii. 267 ; divorce, 
iil. 269, 273, 276n., 277, 281. 
Indiana, marriage age in, i. 387. 


Indo- Burmese border tribes, li. 


294 
Indo- cChina, uncivilised tribes in, 
pre-nuptial unchastity among 
the, i. 143; belief that sexual 
crime will blight the crops, 
li. 181; marriage by service, 


ii, 361 n. 4; marriage rites, 
ii. 471 ; monogamy and poly- 
gyny, iii. 8-10. 

Infanticide, female, ii. 162-166; 
iii. 58, 162, 166-169, 184 sq. 
Infants, betrothal of, i. 345, 346, 

349-359: 370, 371, 380-383, 
386 sq.; il. 278 sq. 
Infertility of savage women, iii. 
78 sq 
infbulgon. i. 155. 
Ingalik (Alaska), 


78 n. 4 
Insects, 


iii, 4 n. 1, 


parental care among, 
i. 28; males fighting for 
females, i. 462; courtship, 
i. 471; colours of, i. 480, 482, 
485, 487; stridulous sounds, 
i. 484, 486 sq. ; odours, i. 487: 
other secondary sexual char- 


acters, i. 489; “ marriage 
flight’? among, ii. 195, 196, 
224; effects of in-breeding, 
ii, 223. 


Introcision, female, in Australia, 
i. 200-202, 560 sq. 

Invertebrata, relations between 
the sexes among, i. 28; 
parental care, i. 28, 36. 

Iowa (Indians of the Missouri), 
i. 508; ii. 105. 

Iowa (State of), divorce in, iii. 
352. 

Ipurina (Rio Puris), ii. 264. 

Ireland, marriage upon trial in, 
i. 135; daughters marrying in 
order of seniority, i, 373; 
marriage- -rate, i. 389, 392 sq. ; 
bride’s mother refraining from 
attending her daughter’s wed- 


ding, i. 436; hurling for 
women, i. 468 sg.; economic 
considerations in the con- 


clusion of marriages, ii. 34; 
mock capture of the bmide, 


ji. 261; betrothal and wed- 
ding, ii, 432 sq.; marriage 
rites, ii. 464, 477, 480 sq. i 


unlucky time for marriage, 
li. 566; divorce, iii. 338, 364. 
, ancient, jus primae noctis 
in, i. 179, 194; guests supplied 
with temporary wives, 1. 226, 
220 299. 10:3 next-of-kin 
marriage, ii. 87 sg.; injurious 
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effects ascribed to incest, e 
181; paternal authority, 
337; marriage by eensdees: 
tion, li. 413 sg.; bride price 
partly given to the bride, 
ii. 423; matriage portion, ii. 
426 sq. ; tindl, ib. ; monogamy, 
polygyny, and concubinage, 
ui. 48, 50, 76; polyandry, iit. 
144; sexual relations, ili. 
227; divorce, iii. 323 sq. 

Iroquois, i. 43, 44, 46, 137 n. 1, 
282, 306, 313 N. 3, 324 N. 7, 
326, 345 n. 2, 369; i. 102, 
154, 284 n. 6, 290, 345, 
503 Nn. 1; iii. 4 on. 1, 5, 82, 
go, 96 n. 4, 108, 196, 216, 
272, 298 n. I. 

Trulas or Irulans (South India), 
i. 116 sg.; li. 72 n. 3, 78, 80, 
450 0. I, 455; iii. 204, 205, 
281 


lsdnna Indians (Brazil), ii. 230. 
Isle of Man, marriage rites in 
the, ii. 514, 539. 
Israel, North, prostitution at 
shrines of, i. 222. 
a Eskimo (Western Greenland), 
i. 569 n. 13; ili. 55. 
Italons (Luzon), li. 15, 269 
. 6. 


Italy, periodical fluctuation in 
the number of births in, i. 95 ; 
marriage age, i. 387, 389 ; 
female appreciation of manly 
force among the Camorrists, 
ii. 3; marriage between uncle 
and niece and between aunt 
and nephew, ii. 99; between 
relatives by adoption, ii. 156 ; 
stopping the bridal procession, 
ul. 260, 260 n. 1; ‘ceremonial 
reluctance of the bride, ii. 
269 n. 2; consent to marriage, 
ii, 342; marriage rites, ii. 
45t n. 2, 454, aoe 475, 526; 
marriage taboo, 544; un- 
lucky months {ot matriage, 
i. 567; unlucky days for 
marriage, ii. 571; cicisbeism, 
iil, 145; judicial separation, 
iii, 357, 358, 358 n. II, 359, 
363 sq. : 

Ivory Coast, i. 313 n. 2; ii. 
497 0. 4. 


Iwillik (Repulse Bay), iii. 5 n. 13, 


55- 
lyca (Colombia), ti. 436, 517. 
Izhavans, Izhuvans, or Tiyyans 
(Malabar), i. 186 ; iii. 128, 129, 
156 n. 3, 195, 203, 204, 225. 


J 


Jabaana (Rio Negro), iii. 2 n. 1. 
Jabim (New Guinea), i. 340 n. 7, 
422n.1; it. 125 n. 5, 298 n. 9, 
320 N., 321 n. 2, 355 n. 6, 
383 n. 3, 387, 390 n. 7, 392 n. 9, 
402 n. 2; ii, 17 n. 4, 28 n. 2, 
56, 282 n., 294 Nn. 2, 297 N. I. 

Jacobs, J., on the ratio of male 
births among Jews, ili. 179 sq. ; 
on marriages between first 
cousins among Jews, ili. 179 
n. 2. 

Jacquinot, H., on racial in- 
stincts, ii. 38 n. 2. 

Jaffa (Palestine), marriage rites 
at, ll. 500 n. I, 529 n. 4. 

Jainism, celibacy according to, 
i, 398. 

Jakun (Malay Peninsula), i. 145 
n. 4; iii. 11 sq. See Besisi. 
Jaluit (Marshall Islands), i. 194. 
Jammu Province (Kashmir), il. 

357; iti. 161. 

Jansens (Kukis), ii. 453. 

Japan, matrilocal marriage in, 
1. 297; masculine jealousy, 
i. 311; frequency of marriage 
and marriage age, i. 376; 
celibacy denounced, 7b.;  cir- 
cumcision supposed to have 
existed in ancient, i. 562 n. 1; 
class endogamy in, il. 62 sq. ; 
marriage with a half-sister in 
ancient, ii. 96; authority of 
the house-father in, ii. 328 sq. ; 
consent to marriage, li. 329; 
marriage by sale and marriage 
by capture, li. 406 sg. ; present 
given by the bridegroom to the 
bride, ti. 416; exchange of 
gifts, 1b.; marriage rite, ii. 
453 sq.; day for marriage, 
ii. 566 n. 1; concubinage, 
iii, 40, 75, 87 n. 3, 371; 
divorce, ili. 304-306, 371, 373, 
376. 
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Jarai (bordering on Siam), i. 542. 

Jats in Central India, ii. 117 n. 8. 

of the North-Western Pro- 

vinces, iii. 123, 192. 

of the Punjab, ii. 357; iii 
118, 119 n. 4, 123, 156 n. 2. 

Jatt (Baluchistan), i. 182. 

Java, 1. 165, 340, 353 n. I, 
559 1. 3; UM. £3, 92, 233, 
403 1. 7, 449 0. 9, 458, 510, 
51I, 523, 54 547, 5533 Ml. 
13 n. 3, 276 n.;° half-castes 
in, see Lipplapps. "See Kalangs, 
Surakarta, Tenggerese. 

Jealousy, feminine, ili. 86-94. 

, masculine, ch. ix.; sup- 
posed to be a cause of clothing, 
i. §37Sg.; polyandrous peoples 
little addicted to, iii. 206 sq. 

Jeremias, A., on religions prosti- 
tution at Babylon i. 210 n. 4. 

Jevons, F. B., on the lifting of 
the bride over the threshold, 
ii. 537 nN. 1. 

Jews, circumcision among the, 


i. 562; religions endogamy, 
ii. 55; Marriage with Chris- 
tians, ii. 55-57; marriage 
with a niece, ii. 99; con- 


sanguineous marriages, ii. 229, 
iii. 172, 1790, 179 n. 2; be- 
trothal by Raseph, ii. 407 Sq. ; 
kethubhah, ii. 417 sq.;  be- 
trothal and wedding, il. 432 
sq.; Marriage rites, ii. 435, 
444, 454, 461, Abe 477) 479: 
484, 485, 493 0. I, 504, 529, 
577; unlucky period for mar- 
riage, i. 567; days on which 
weddings are avoided, ii. 571 ; 

favourite days for marriage, 
ii, 572 sg.; polygyny, Mi. 
42 sq.; conjugal intercourse 
interrupted during the period 
of menstruation, Ti. 65 n. 6; 
proportion between the sexes 
at birth, iii. 172, 179 sq; 


mixed marriages, iii. 177; 
divorce, iii. 307-311. 

, German, marriage rite 
among, ii. 485. 

, Oriental, marriage rite 


among, ii. 484 sq. 
, West Russian, marriage 
rites among, ii. 479, 486. 


Jews of medieval Egypt, mar- 
riage rite among the, ii. 519. 
of Morocco, marriage rites 
among the, il. 462, 462 n. 2, 

486, 504. 
Jibaros (Ecuador), i. 47 n. 4, 
180, 205, 230 nN. 3, 349; iL 


38 n. 6, 241, 285 n. 1; iii. 
217, 218, 278. 
Jochelson, W., on avoidance 


between relatives by marriage, 
i. 446; on marriage by service, 


ii. 373; on the exchange of 
gifts, li. 400; on the levirate, 
ni. 218, 219, 264; on the 


sororate, ili. 264. 

Joest, W., on the painting of the 
body, i. 514n.1; on tattooing, 
i. 519, 525 n. I. 

Johnston, Sir Harry, on the 
origin of clothing, 1. 553. 

Joining of ae as a marriage 
rite, li. 439-44 

Jolah (island of ea Mary), i. 118. 

Jounsar (Punjab), iti. 117, 119 
nN. 5, 161, 162, 168, 169, 224. 

Jumanas (Brazil), i. 167 n. 1. 

Jung, C. G., on incestuous desires 
in childhood, ii. 204 n. 2. 

Juno, Achaean, cult of the, i. 399. 

Jupiter Belus, cult of, i. 404. 

Juris (Brazil), i. 166 n. 2, 520 n. 4, 
541 n. 3; il. 29Nn. 2. 

Jus primae noctis, ch. v. 


Kk 


Kababish (Kordofan-Darfur bor- 
der), marriage rite among the, 
li. 516. 

Kabi (Queensland), 
304n. 1; i. 302; 


i. 66, 203, 
iii. 211 n. 6, 


274. ; 

Kabyles. See Berbers of Algeria. 

Kkacharis (Assam), i. 76 n. 1, 
130, 131, 144; it. 490, 152 n., 
184, 254N. 2, 266 n. 3, 280 n. 3, 
320 N., 321, 321 n. 2, 301 n. 5, 
363 n. I, 370 m., 555; il. 
8n. 3, 90. I, 293 n. 7, 300. 

Kachins (Burma), i. 339, 340, 
344; HH. 115, 320n., 554, 568; 
lil. 30 n., 208 n. 1, 297 0. 2. 
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Kacoodja (Northern Territory 
of Australia), iti. 256 sq. 

Kadams (Indo-China), iii. ro, 

Kadars (Cochin Statey i. 506 sq. ; 
iii. 30 n. 

Kadiak. See Kaniagmiut. 

Kafirs (Hindu-Kush), i. 339, 
350, 351, 426n. 2; il. 383 n. 3, 
390 n. 7; ii. 84 n. 1, 211 n. 6, 


285 sq. ; 

Kafirs (South Africa), i. 52, 53, 
OI, 123, 151, 226 n., 343, 
358 n. 4, 360, 364. 2, 3720.1, 
442 0. 1, 443 0. 3, 445, 561; 
ti. 7, 137-139, 175, 176, 249, 
276, 281 nN. 2, 303, 303 2. 3, 
379, 384 2. 1, 389Nn. 6, 390n. 4, 
393, 393 N. 5, 402 nN. 5; iid. 
24, 30 n., 37, 59, 65 n. 6, 
66 n. 2, 67N. 3, 68 N. I, 69N. 3, 
74, 87 n. and n. 3, 92 n. I, 
210 n., 216 n. 7, 275, 288 n. 5, 
290 n. 3, 292 N. 9, 2904 N. T, 
295 n. and n. 1, 297 n., 368. 

——, Cis-Natalian, i. 91, 98, 151, 
248, 287, 366; ii. 138, 172; 
ill, 275. 

—, Fingu, it. 249; iii. 
See Amahblubi. 

—, Xosa, i. 490, 426 n. 2, 
462 n. I; i. 137, 152 n., 
281, 283, 303, 317, 385 n. 2, 
302 N. 2, 393. n. 6, 394, 402 N. 2, 
fo2 n. 3; iii. 30 n., 34 n. 7, 
89 n. 2, 210 n., 291 n. and n. 4. 

— of Natal, i. 461 n. 3, 538 
nN. 1; i. 138 n. 3, 320 sg. n., 
383 0. 3, 304 0. 4, 398; iil. 63. 

Kagoro (Nigeria), 1. 76n. I, 156. 

Kahyap6, or Kayapé (Matto 
Grosso), i. 118, 348. 

Kai (New Guinea), i. 2912. 

Kaitish (Central Australia), i. 


215. 


549. 

Ka-kau (east of the Mekong), 
iti, 10. 

Kakhyens. See Kachins. 

Kalabits (Borneo), i. 459. 

Kalangs (Java), it. 85 sq. 

Kallans (Madura district), ii. 
720. 2, 73 n. 2, 80, 285 n. 2; 
iii, 130, 156 n. I, 200, 281 n. 

Kalmucks, i. 423; ii. 11, 61, 14, 
243, 402 n. I, 403 n. 7, 566 
n.1I; iii, 8n., 276. 


Kamasia (British East Africa), 
il. 142 sq. 

Kamchadal, i. 130, 161, 162, 18z, 
230 Nn. 3, 327, 328, 463; i. 
157 Nl. 9, 265, 273, 274, 291, 
361 n. I, 363 nN. I, 364, 373 sg.; 
iti, 7 n. 7, 36 n. 2, 65 n. 6, 
78 n. 2, 89 n. 4, 96 n. 4, 
208 n. 1. 

Kamerun, certain tribes of, i. 
536. 

Kamilaroi (New South Wales), 
i.357n.1; ii. 132 sg.; itl. 258. 

KammAalans (Cochin State), i. 
144, 184 n. 4; itt. 128, 156 
Nn. 14, 157 N. 1, 195, 225. 

Kammas (Telugu of South India), 


it. 556. 

Kanawar (Bashahr State), iit. 
117, 189. 

Kandhs, i. 313 n. 2, 351, 363, 


507; ii. 117, 211, 274, 280 n. 3, 
283, 320 n., 362 n., 370 n., 
389 n. 4; iil, 124, 156 n. 7, 
290 ND. 3, 293 1. 7, 299. 

Kaniagmiut (Alaskan coast), i. 
523; ii. 31 mn. 5, 200 n. 2, 
291, 361 n., 593 n. 1; Ti. 
29 0. 2, 65 n. 6, 109g, 155 N. 3. 

Kaniet (west of the Admiralty 
Islands), iii. 19 n. 2. 

Kaniyans (Cochin State), iti. 129, 
141 n. 2,156 nn. 3 and 14, 194. 

Kanjars (North-Western Pro- 
vinces of India), ii. 258 sq. 

Kansa (Missouri), ii. 105, 212; 
iii. 208 n. I. 

Kanuri (Bornu), i. 243. 

Kappiliyans (South India), ii. 
72N. 2, 79. 

Kara-Kalpaks, i. 130. 

Kérakat  Vellalans 
country), tli. g n. 1. 

Karawalla (South Australia), iit. 
20 n. 6. 

Karayd (Araguaya), i. 57, 138, 
139, 348, 349 0. 4, 535 0. 4, 
557 0. 3; li. Ioo n. 6, 169, 
240, 277, 288, 360 n. 6, 549; 
iii. 2 n. I, 28 n. 2, 70, 97, 98, 
292 nn. 3 and 8, 2906 Nn. 5, 299. 

Karens (Burma), i. 76, 363; ii. 
48 n. 6, 86, 173, 178, 232, 
361 n. 4, 471; Hi. 8n. 3, 273, 
371 n. 5. 


(Madura 
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Karens, Red, iii. 287. 

, Yoon-tha-lin, ii. 280 n. 3. 

of Tavai, il. 295. 

of Tenasserim, ii. 86, 232. 

Kariera (Western Australia), i. 
243, 244, 251, 252, 258, 273; 
ii, 213, 594 n. 

Karlowa, O., on marriage by 
purchase at ancient Rome, ii. 
411; on diffarreatio, iii. 320. 

Karmanians, 1. 52. 

Karok (California), ii. 
5, 26. 

Karsten, R., on 


384; ili. 


** self-decora- 


tion ’’ among South American 
Indians, i. 499, 504 n. 3, 
570 n. 1; On hair customs 


among them, i. 508; on their 
custom of painting the body, 
i. 512; on tattooing among 
them, i. 517 sq. n. 14; on 
scarification among them, i. 
526; on the custom of con- 
cealing the reproductive 
organs, i. 536 nn. 2 and 6; 
on the mock capture of the 
bride, ii. 263; on the custom 
of deferring the consummation 
of marriage among some South 
American Indians, ii. 563 sq. 
n. I. 

Kashmir, matriage by exchange 
in, 11. 357 ; intercourse between 
father- and daughter-in-law, 
iii. 131; proportion between 
the sexes, iii. 161. 

Kasubas (Nilgiris), i. 351; it. 
72 N. 2, 73, 79 Sq. 

Katias (Central India), ii. 117 
n. 8. 

Kattis (Guajarat), li. 254 n. 2; 
iii. 208 n. 1. 


Kaupuis (Manipur), i. 42, 313 
n. 2; ii. 320 n.; ili 8n. 3. 
Kautsky, C., on promiscuity, 

i, 299 n. 2. ; 
Kavaras (Cochin State), iii. 
Io. 


Kaviak (Alaska), iii. 94 n. 2. 


Kavirondo (East Africa), i. 516 
N. 3, 544, 544 Nl. 2. 
——, Bantu, i. 129, 153, 342, 


359 n., 461, 505, 526 nn. 3 and 
7) 537) 544 5440. 1, 54600. 2; 
ll. 40, 142, 143, 250, 379, 


389n. 4, 392 N. 4, 436, 592N.1; 
iii, 60, 95 nm. I, 213, 214, 
292 0.9 


Kavirondo, Nilotic, 1. 150 n. 4, 313 
Nn. 2, 3590., 461, 505, 519 n. 6, 
544, 544 n. 1; UW. 142, 143, 
389 n. 6, 392 nN. 4-7, 402; 
lil. 94 Sq. N. 3, 213, 284 n. 4, 
292 N. 9, 295 N., 297 n. 

Kawars (Central Provinces of 
India), li. 362 n., 524 sq. 

Kaya-Kaya (Dutch New Guinea), 
i. 422.5; il. 125 n. 

Kayans (Borneo), i 76 n. 3, 353; 
ii. 154, 447; ll. 4 n. 2. 

Kayasths (Central India), ii. 
yi7n. 8. 

Kayuas (Gran Chaco), i. 
ii. 86 n. 6, 271 n. I. 

Kazak-Kirghiz, ii. 389 n. 5. 

Keane, A. H., on a mother-in- 
law’s avoidance of her son-in- 
law, i. 452. 

Kechua (Brazil), i. 243. 

Kei Islands (Indian Archipelago), 


348 ; 


i. 522; ii. 123 n. 2, 245, 246, 
5543 lili, 146. 
Keith, A., on the relationship 


between man and the anthro- 
poids, i. 54 n. 2. 

Kenai (Alaska), i. 170, 
361 n., 369, 403 n. 6. 
Kentucky, divorce in, ili. 343, 

344, 351. lik, 
Keres (New Mexico), 1. 91 n. 1. 
Keriahs (Northern India), i. 


171, 


117. 

Kerry (Ireland), marriage rite in, 
ii. 477. ‘ 

Kewats (Bihar), ii. 446. 

Khamba (Tibet), ii. gr. 

Khamtis (Assam), iii. 30 n. 

Kharkov, marriage rite in the 
government of, 11. 510. 

Khasis (Assam), 1. 27 n. 2, 43, 
75, 86, 426 n. 2; 11. 116, 117, 
215, 293 Nl. 2, 442, 443, 575; 
ili. 10, 68 n. 5, 116, 275 Sq. 


n. 10, 286, 298 n. 1, 299, 301. 
Khokhars (Punjab), ii. 118, 
11g n. 4, 162. 
Khyengs or Khyens. See Chins. 


Khyoungtha (Chittagong Hills), 
1. 5543 i. 547, 554, 566 n. 1, 
575- 
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Kickapoo (Mississippi), ii. 1o4. 
Kidd, D., on avoidance between 
relatives by marriage, i. 442 
n. 1, 443 N. 3, 445 0. 5. 
Kilmeni (Albania), marriage rites 
among the, ii. 474 n. 5, 516. 
Kilwa (East Africa), ii. 385 n. 2, 


386 n. 2, 394 Nn. 5. 

Kimberley district (Western Aus- 
tralia), natives of the, ii. 
180 n. 1, 248 n.; iii. 65, 253, 
253 n. 6, 


254. 

Kimbunda (South Africa), i. 40, 
AI, 150 N. 4, 313 0. 2, 3590. 5, 
504 0. 3; lil, 30 n., 36 n. 2, 
62, 74, 87 0., 283 n. 7, 291 N. 2, 
295 0. 1, 298 n. I, 

King George’s Sound (Western 
Australia), i. 8 n. 1, 159, 
324 0, 2, 594 n. 

Kingsmill ‘Islands. See Gilbert 
Islands. 

Kinipetu ade coast of Hudson’s 
Bay), i. 168; iil 5 n. 13, 


55: 

Kinship, origin of the social 
force of, i. 255; ii. 205. 

Kiowa (Colorado and Oklahoma), 
ii. 289. 

Kiréntis (Central Himalayas), 
ii, 361 sg. n. 5, 370 n.; iil. 
280 n. 6, 294 n. 2, 296 Nn. 5. 

Kirghiz, i. 308, 467, 407 nN. 2; 
il, 6, 32 n. 1, 2585 ili, 8 n. 

—, Kazak-, ii. 389 n. 5. 

Kiriwina (Trobriand Islands), i 
209, 290-294. 

Kiséns (Central Provinces of 
India), ii. 280, 381 ; iii. ro. 
arene at weddings, li. 579, 

5°9 Sq. 

Kita (French Sudan), iii. 284 n. 

Kiwai (British New Gainey, 
i 5, 18, 19, 300, 340,n. 7, 
465, 511; il. 84, 85, 124 n. 7, 
210, 254 Nn. 2, 298 n. 9, 355; 
iii, 87 n. 3, 90 n., 277. 

Klings of the Coromandel Coast, 
lil, 165. 

Klovborg _(Denmark), 
Tite at, ii. 520. 

Knots and tangles, at weddings 
and child-births, ii. 465. 

Koch (Assam), ii. 293 n. 2; iii. 
9 sq. 


marriage 


Koenigswarter, L. J., on the 
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4470. 1, 531; lil. 20 n. 3, 254. 
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Lubus (Sumatra), i, 119; ii, 
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among, i. 30-37; substitute 
for paternal protection, i. 36; 
sexual seasons of, i. 79-81; 
males fighting for the posses- 
sion of females among, i. 462 ; 
sexual odours and sounds of, 
i. 478, 484-486; colours, i. 
483 ; various secondary sexual 
characters, i. 489; duration 
of the unions between the 
sexes among, iii. 366. 

—, domesticated, sexual life 
of, i. ror; the female more 
particular in her choice than 
the male among, i. 532; 
absorbing passion for one, 
ill, 102, 

Mafianja (Lake Nyasa), ii. 139 
sq. 


Manasarovara, Lake (Tibet), ii. 
244. 

Manchus, marriage rites among 
the, ii. 447 n. I, 456, 468, 469, 
473) 479, 497 1. 2, 499, 51T. 

Mandailing (Sumatra), ii. 121, 
123 n. 2, 362 n. I, 366. 

Mandan (Dakotan tribe), i. 140 
Nn. 5, 325 N. 2, 347 0. 43 «ie 
105; iii, 4 n. 1, 72, 83 n. 1, 


94 Nn. 2. 
Mandaya (Mindanao), ii. 124 n. 2, 
363 N. 4, 453. j 
Mandingo (Senegambia), i. 342; 
li, 380, 304 n. 4, 404 n. 1; 
ili. 78 n. 5. 
Mangaia (Hervey Islands), ii. 
129, 177, 449. 4 
Mangbettu, i. 561; ll. 32 n. 1; 
iii. 34 n. 7, 62, 87 n., 270. 
Manipuris, marriage rite among 
the, ii. 435; short duration 
of woman’s youthfulness, ili. 
972; divorce, iii. 293 sq. n. 8. 
Mannadis. See Kunnuvans. 
Mannans (Cochin State), iii. 130 


n. 1, 

Mannhardt, W., on_ religious 
prostitution at Babylon, i. 
210; on certain marriage 
rites, ii. 474, 478, 479, 518. 

Mansela (Ceram), ii. 123 n. 2. 

Manta (ancient Peru), i. 197, 199. 

Manteti (South Africa), il. 392 


Des: 

Mantra (Malay Peninsula), ii. 
295, 296, 449 nN. IO, 594 N. 2; 
iii. 11, 270, 270 n. I, 286 n. 3, 
371 0. 5. 

Manyem 
2Io n. 

Maori, i. 47, 72 n. I, 148, 149, 
195, 196, 227, 238, 244, 249, 
272, 273, 310, 318 N. 2, 324N.'7, 
326-329, 354 nn. I and 3, 
356, 371 N. 4 Sq., 417, 420, 
460, 405, 466, 514, 515, 519- 
521, 524 N. 3, 532, 536 n. I, 
543 n.; i. 27, 50, 54, 65, 76, 
96, 129, 130, 173, 194, 202, 
231, 232, 247, 279 n. I, 281, 
283, 285 n. I, 300, 301, 320 n,, 
403, 405, 434. 574, 594 0. 1, 
ili, 18, 18 sq. n. 11, 30 n., 
31 n. 2, 32 n. I, 34, 34 1. 4, 

NN 2 


(Central Africa), iii. 
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35, 57, 58 72, 83. n. 1, 87 n. of, probably developed out of 


and n. 3, 90 n., 94 Nn. 3, a primeval habit, i. 27, 28, 
96 n. 4, 97 nn. I and 3, 148, 70-72; permitted to a man 
181, 209 n., 212, 218, 274, only after certain tests, i. 49- 
288 n. 5, 301; half-blood, 53; rooted in the family 
ii. 46. See Tuhoe. rather than the family in 
Mapat-Toenggoel (Sumatra), ii. marriage, i. 72; not regarded 
rain. 4. as complete until a child is 
Maquiritarés (Orinoco), iii. 107, born or there are signs of 
158, 207 N. 5. pregnancy, i. 72-75; the oc- 
Mara (Gulf of Carpentaria), ii. currence of pregnancy or child- 
132. birth a usual preliminary to, 
Marars (Central Provinces of or as a rule leading to, i. 
India), ii. 362 n. 75 sq.; celebrated at some 
Marathas, ii. 118 n. 7, 472, 500. special time of the year, i. 
Maraua (Lower Jurua), i. 57, 92-94; tales of the institution 
541 n. 3. of, i. 105 sq.; upon trial, 
Marche, province of the, marriage i. 135, ii. 32; the frequency 
tite in the, ii. 589. of, and the marriage age, 
Mardudhunera (Western Aus- ch. x.; seems indispensable 
tralia), ii. 213. to savages, i. 261-263; of 
Maré (Loyalty Islands), i. 243. sons or daughters to be con- 
Marea (North-East Africa), i. 154, tracted in order of seniority, 
324 n. 7; ii. 61, 383 n. 3, i. 372-374; sexual modesty 
403; iti. 25, 78 n. 2. displayed in the preliminaries 
Marias (Northern India), ii. 280 to, or the conclusion of, a, 
n. 3. i. 424-429; arranged by 
Marital care and duties, ch. i. match-makers or go-betweens, 
passim. i. 426 sg.; without previous 
instinct, the, i. 35, 36, 70; acquaintance, ii. 30, 328, iii. 

ii. 24. 371; endogamous rules re- 
Mark Brandenburg, marriage rite lating to, ch. xviii.; exo- 
in, ii. 437. gamous rules relating to, ch. 
Maronites, marriage rite among xix. sg.; consent as a condi- 
the, ii. 477. tion of, ch. xxii. ; as compen- 
Maroura (Lower Darling), i. 149, sation for manslaughter, ii. 
357.1; i. 285n. 1, 301 n. 6, 359 sq.; lucky and unlucky 
5n. i. days or periods for, ii. 566— 
Marquardt, J., on the Roman 573; regarded as a_ sacra- 
coémtio, li, 411. ment, ii. 576, ili. 314, 328; 
Marquesas Islands, i. 115, 148, with women who are sisters, 
149, 198, 226 n., 227 Nn. Io, iil, 94-97, 263-265; with 
321, 336, 354M. 1, 371 Nn. 4 5¢., women who are mother and 
413, 524 Nn. 3, 558. 6; ii. 89, daughter or aunt and _ niece, 
Ioo n. 6, 278n. 2; ti. 29n. 1, iii. 97; with a deceased 
146-148, 155 nn. 2, 3, and 9g, brother’s widow, see Levi- 
156 nn. 11 aud 13, 165, 196, rate; duration of, and the 
207. See Madison's Island, Tight to dissolve it, ch. xxxii. 
Nukahiva, Santa Christina, sq. See Consummation of 
Waitahoo. marriage, Matrilocal marriage. 


Marriage, origin of, ch. i.; not Marriage by capture, ch. xxi. ; 
only a sex-relation but an 1. 443, 443 n. 3, 4445 il. 165, 
economic institution also, i. 23, 5370. 1. 

26; definitions of the word, by consideration and by the 
i. 26, 27, 71; the institution exchange of presents, ch. xxiii. 
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Marriage by elopement, i. 443 
n. 3; li. 319-326. 

—— by exchange of women, ii. 
354-359- es 
—— by purchase, ch. xxiii. 
passim; its influence on the 
frequency of marriage, i. 363~- 
365; marriage by capture as 
a substitute for, ii. 253; an 
obstacle to women’s liberty of 
choice, ii. 310-314; progress 
in economic culture among 
savages leading to, ii. 314; 
meaning of the term, ii. 393- 
395; a cause of monogamy, 
ili. 85; a cause of polyandry, 
ii. 190 sg.; tends to make 
marriage more durable, ii. 

°368 sq. 

—— by service, ii, 360-375, 407, 
411 sq. tii. 35; an obstacle 
to polygyny, ili. 86. 

—— portion. See Dowry. 

—— rites, chs. xxiv._xxvi. 

-——— taboos, ii. 543-573. 

Marro, on female coyness, i. 


493 0. 5. 

Marshall Islands, i. 27 n. 2, 47, 
149, 194, 354 0. I, 421, 437 
n.2; li. 85, 208; iii. 31 n. 2, 
146, 156 n. II, 196,°209 n., 
282n. See Jaluit, Nauru. 

Martineau, J., on personal 
beauty, ii, g n. 5. 

Maryborough (Queensland) ,tribes 
round about, ti. 132, 325. 

Masai (East Africa), i. 52, 76 n. 2, 
134, 205, 226 n., 248 n. I, 
321, 322, 359 n., 369, 408, 
498, 544, 5441. 2, 545; ii. 40, 
54, OI, 141, 142, 153 n. 2, 157, 
163 n. 3, 184, 210, 305, 321 n., 
323, 324, 351 n. I, 384 n. 4, 
386 n. 2, 402 n. 2, 460, 545, 
592 0. 1, 594 n. 3; ili. 31 n, 
33 0. Io, 66 nn. 1 and 4, 67 
Nl. 4, 237, 238, 275, 288, 292 
nn. 3 and 9, 295 n. See 
Wandorobbo. * 

Masarwas. See Bushmen, Tati. 

Mashukulumbwe (South Africa), 
L544 n. 2. 

Massachusetts, periodical fluctua- 
tion in the number of births 
in, i. 95; divorce, ili, 365. 


Massagetae (Scythia), i. 106 
sq.; iii. 66 n. I, ILO, 111, 155, 
156 n. 8, 158 sq. 

Massaua (Eritrea), i. 155. 

Massim (British New Guinea), 
Northern, i. 291; il. 125, 
298 sq.; ili. 17. 

, Southern, 1. 132, 133, 146 
n. 8, 251 n. 4, 309, 452 nD. TI, 
516 n. 3, 522, 524 n. 23 ii. 
125, 152 0., 157, 298, 299, 
385 n. 2, 397 D., 398 sq.; 
ili. 17, 66 n. 1, 277, 290 n. 
2 SG, 291 nN. 4 Sq, 292 N. 7, 
293 n. I. 

Mastery, marriage rites intended 
to secure, ii. 491-495. 

Matabele, i. 150 n. 4, 452 n. 1; 
li. 139, 255, 391, 391 . 6, 392, 
402 N. 2, 463, 509, 592 1. 1; 
ili. 21, 78 n. 2, 80, 97 n. 2, 
210 n., 283 n. 7. 

Matacos (Gran Chaco), i. 512; 
ii. 32 n. 6, 33 n. 6, 112 n. 8, 
287, 593 n. 1; iii, 2 n. 2, 
2770. 7. q 

Match-makers, i. 426 sq. 

Maternal instinct, the, i. 70 sq. ; 
ii. 205. 

uncle, the, position of, i. 
38-45, 276 sg.; consent of, 
essential to a girl’s marriage, 
ii. 284 sq.; receives the bride 

rice or part of it, ii. 386 sq. 

Mathew, J., on avoidance be- 
tween mother-in-law and son- 
in-law, i. 443 n. 3; on Aus- 
tralian subincision and female 
introcision, i. 560; on the 
origin of the Australian class 
system, ii, 180 sg.; on an 
instinctive hankering after 
foreign women, ii. 195. 

Matignon (Brittany), consumma- 
tion of marriage deferred in, 
di. 558 mn. 4. 

Matongas. See Batonga. 

Matrilocal marriage, i. 277, 296, 
297,442, 443, 451; il. 363 sq. ; 
an obstacle to polygyny, ili. 86. 

Maty Island (west of the Ad- 
miralty Islands), iii. 236. 

Maupas, on in-breeding, li. 223. 

Maupetit, G., on sexual modesty, 
1. 429 0. 4. 
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Maupiti Coes Islands), iii. i, 237, 251, 260, 270, iii. 
57 Nn. 2, 58n. 5. 242 Sg.; cross-cousin mar- 

Mauritins, marriage restriction riage, i. 260 sqg., ii. 79; 


for Englishmen in, ii. 41. 

Mauss, M., on avoidance between 
son-in-law and mother-in-law, 
i. 444. 

Maximinus, Emperor, pregus- 
tatoy at weddings, 1. 175. 

Mayas, polygyny or concubinage 
among the, iii. 38 sq. ; levirate, 
iti. 208 n. 1; divorce, ili. 302. 

Mayer, J. R., on acclimatisation, 
ii. 16. 

Mayet, P., on consangnineous 
marriage, ii. 229, 238 sq. 

Maynas (Ecuador and Peru), ii 


4§2; iii. 2n. 1, 83 .n. I, 214 
n. 4, 366 n. 4. 
Maypures (Orinoco), iii. 107, 158, 


165 sq. 

Mbayas (Gran Chaco), iii. 
n. I. 

Means of attraction, primitive, 
ch. xv. sq. 

Mecca, ii. 97, 332, 332 n. 6, 419; 
ili. 267 sq. 

Mech or Meches (Assam), ii. 
153 N. 2, 254. N. 2; iii. Io. 
Mecklenburg, superstition con- 
nected with the marriage ring 
in, li. 444 n. 5; lucky day for 

marriage, ii. 369 n. 3. 

Meda caste (Mysore), il. 80. 

Medhurst, W. H., on the pro- 
hibited degrees of the Chinese, 
li. 209. 

Media, polyandry among the 
mountaineers of, ili. Ir0. 

Medina, ii. 419. 

Mehinakt (Brazil), i. 256. 

Meitheis (Assam), i. 372 n. 2; 
ii. 1173; iii. 30 n., 33. 

Mekeo (British New Guinea), 
i. 146, 147, 257, 259, 355, 
428n.2; li. 124n. 7, SED 246, 
320 1, 321 n. 2, 385 n. 2, 380, 
392 Nn. 9, 397 1.; Hi. 209 n., 
281 n. 4, 282. 

Melanchthon, on bigamy, iii. 50 
sq.; on divorce, lll. 335. 

Melanesia, paternal authority in, 
i. 433; views on pre- nuptial 
chastity, i. 147 sq.; classifi- 
catory terms of relationship, 


271 


group-marriage or sexual com- 
munism supposed to have 
existed, i. 270, lil. 241-247; 
masculine jealousy, 1. 309, 
310n.4; widows killed, i. 318 ; 
frequency of marriage, i. 340 
sq.; betrothal of infants, i. 
354 0, 1, 371 n. 5; marriage 
age, 1. 355  sq.; _ tattooing, 
i. 531; nudity and covering, 
i. 557 0. 3; circumcision, 
i. 561, 561 n. 4, 563; marriage 
with a niece, ii. 98; exogamy, 
ii. 125-128; marriage by cap- 
ture, li. 246 sg.; women’s 
liberty of choice, ii. 299; 
elopement, ii. 320 n., 321 0.2; 
authority of the old men, ii. 


345; Marriage by considera- 
tion, ii. oe Ae n. 9; retum 
gifts, i 223071: levirate, tii. 
209 ie 210 n. 2: divorce, iii. 


282, 282 n., 368 sq. 

Mén Tyrannos (Asia Minor), cult 
of, 1. 409. 

Menstruation, ideas about, and 
taboos arising from, iii. 64 sq. 

Mentawi Islands (Indian Archi- 
pelago), iii. 14, 15, 269 n. 6. 

Mercheta mutlierus, or merchet, 
i. 174, 176, 177, 178 n. 2. 

Merina (Madagascar), ii. 157, 
449 nN. 4, 456, 513; ill. 84n. 2, 
150. 


Merovingian kings, polygyny 
practised by the, iii. 50. 

Method of investigation, intro- 
ductory chapter on the, i. 1-25. 

Mexico, sexual intercourse with 
priests in, i. 196; marriage 
age, i. 3875 mixture of race, 
ii. 38; marriage between uncle 
and niece and between aunt 
and nephew, ii. 99 ; proportion 
between male and female 
births, iii. 174; judicial separa- 
tion, iti. 358, 359, 359 nN. 5-7 
and 11, 360; divorce, iil. 359 
sq.m. If. 

, ancient, frequency of mar- 

lee and marriage age in, 
- 374 sq.; religious celibacy, 
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i. 396; continence of priests, 
i. 4745 ek hair a symbol of 
chastity, i. 509 n. 3; ideas 


of Manat beauty, ii. 31; 
exogamy, li. 111; parental 
authority and filial duties, 
ii. 326, 348 n. 3; consent to 
marriage, li. 326 sg. ; marriage 
portion, ii, 424; marriage 
taboos, ii. 548; day for mar- 
riage, ii. 566 n. 1; polygyny 
or concubinage, iii. 38 sq.; 
wife abstained from during 
her pregnancy, iii. 66 n. 1; 
levirate, iii. 208 n. 1; divorce, 
iii, 301 sq. See Ichcatlan, 
Tlascala. 

Mexico, Indians of, i. 347 n. 
See Chichimec, Gila, Haichol 
Schawill, Tarahnmare, Tarasco, 
Tepehuane, Yaqui. 

Meyer, E. H., on days for 
weddings, ii. 569. 

Mezeyne (Bedouins of the Sinai 
peninsula), i. 74. 

Mfiote. See Bafidte. 

Mice (Chingy as li, 103 sg. 

Miao (China), ii. 80. See Hé- 
miao. ae 

Michigan, marriage age in, i. 387. 


Micronesia, celibacy in, i. 365 
n. 4; exogamy, il. 130 sq. 
Midsummer festivals, i. ri n. 3, 


8g-a1. 

Mikirs (Assam), i. 352, 426 n. 2; 
ii. 72 n. 1, 73, 262, 263, 294, 
361 n. 5, 363 0. 4, 371, 443, 
5955 iil. 8 n. 3, 10, 273, 287, 


9 
Milanows (Borneo), iii. 
Iq 0. 2. 
Military life, a hindrance to mar- 
tiage, i. 368-370, iii. 200-202. 
Milk, avoided, iti. 68. 


13 n. 3, 


Mimika district (Dutch New 
Guinea), i. 530, 557 0. 3; 
li. 504 n. 1; ill. 72. 


Minahassers (Celebes), ii. 49, 50, 
62 n. J, 86, 122, 297; Ili. T4, 
go. See Tonsawang. 

Minas (Slave Coast), 1. 320. 


Mindanao (Philippines). See 
Bagobo, Bila-an, Davao dis- 
trict, Kulaman, Mandaya, 
Subanu. 


Minnesota, marriage age in, i. 


3°97. 
Minnetarees (Hidatsa division), 
iii. 94 n. 2. 
Minuanes (Paranda), 
271 n. 1. 
Miranhas (between the Rivers 
Iga and Japura), ili. 29 n. 2. 
Mirbat, ii. 97. 
Miris (northern frontier of Assam), 
ii, 293 n. 2, 450 n. ¥3 iil. 


iii, 2 n. 2, 


213 N. 2. 
, Hill, iii. 116, 190 sq. 
Mishmis (Assam), i. 312; ii. 


280 n. 3, 381, 383 n. 3, 3900. 7, 
398 n. 2, 403n. 7; ill. 213 n. 2. 
Chalikata, ii. 594 n. 2. 


Missouri, divorce in, iii, 348 
n. I. 
Missouri (Dakotan tribe), ii. 


105. 

Mitchell, A., on consanguineous 
marriage, ii. 235. 

Mitchell’s Group (Ellice Islands), 
ii. 163 n. 3. 

Mittelmesa-Hopi. See Moqni. 

Miwok (California), i. 540; ii. 

397 n.; iii. 208 n. 1. 

Moa (Indian Archipelago), ii. 
123 n. I. 

Moab. See Arabs of Moab. 

Modnus (Admiralty Islands), i. 
325 n. I, 408, 415; ii, 169; 
lii. go n. 

Mock marriages with inanimate 
things, trees, or animals, ii. 
523-525. i 

Mocobis (Gran Chaco), i. 348 sq. ; 
ii. 39, 112, 264 n. 2, 378; 
iii. 2n. 2, 29N. 2, 33, 279 N. 2, 
298 n. 1. 

Modesty, ideas of, i. 
See Sexual modesty. 

Modok (California), ili. 81, 87. 

Mohave (Colorado River), ii. 47; 
iii. 208 n. 1. 

Mohegan (Algonkin), ii. 103. 

Mojos (South-West Amazonia), 
i. 537 n. 4, 541 n. 1; iil. 
279 ND. 2. 

Moluccas, Eastern, i. 189. 

Mongala basin (Congo), ii. 249 Sq. 

Mongols, ii. 39, 258, 402 n. I; 
iii. 34 n. 5, 280, 293 Nn. 7, 
294 N. 2, 


566-568. 
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Mongols, Chalcha, i. 243. 
Mongsen (Nagas), ll. 555. 
Mongwandi (Upper Mongala 
region on the Congo), i. 161, 
358 n. 4, 370; ili. 24, Loo. 
Monkeys, relations between the 
sexes and paternal care among, 


i. 31-37; sexual season, 1. 
80 sg.; courtship, i. 472. See 
Apes. 

Monogamy, ch. xxvii. sqg.; a 
cause of celibacy, i. 394. 

Montaigne, M. de, on female 
coyness, i. 453, 492; on 
covering as a sexual lure, 
i. 554: Bee 

Montana, marriage age in, i. 


387; divorce, iii. 365. 

Montanists, remarriage of widows 
and widowers disapproved of 
by the, i. 323. 

Montenegro, infant-betrothal in, 
i. 386; ‘spiritual relation- 
ship ’’ a bar to intermarriage, 
li. 156, 481, 535; consumma- 
tion of marriage deferred, 
ii. 557; bigamy, iil. 47; no 
judicial separation, only di- 
vorce, iii. 355. 

Montesquien, on the origin of 
the prohibition of incest, ii. 
192 n. 1; on the prohibition 
of marriage between cousins, 
ii. 207; on the proportion 
between the sexes, iii. 63. 

Months, lucky and unlucky, for 
marriage, i. 94, ii. 566 sq. 

Moon, the time for marriage 
dependent upon the, ii. 568. 

Moorish tribes of the Western 
Sahara, iii. 25, Ioo sq. 

Moors of Senegambia, ili. 370. 

Moqui, i. 27 n. 2, 93, 280, 
458n. 2; ii. 280, 315, 398 n. 2, 
404 n. 1; ili. 5. 

Morans (Assam), ii. 153 n. 2, 
243, 381, 565 n. 2; iii. 273n. 7, 
289. 


Moravia, marriage rites in, ii. 
260 n. 1. 

Mordvin, ii. 242, 243, 380, 381, 
384, 3940. 4, 397n.; li. Sn., 
T3279 Nets 

Moreton Bay (Queensland), ii. 
285 n. 1, 355 n. I. 


Morgan, C. Lloyd, on Darwin’s 


theory of sexual selection, 
i. 490 n. 2; on female coyness, 
i. 493. 


Morgan, L. H., on the evolution 
of marriage and the family, 
i. 18 sqg.; on primitive pro- 
miscuity, i. 103, 239; on 
systems of relationship, i. 236 
sq-; on the classificatory 
system, i. 236-240; on the 
“ consanguine family,’’ i. 239, 
242, 266 sq., iii, 241; on 
the “‘ Punaluan family,” i. 240 
sq.; on avoidance between 
mother-in-law and son-in-law, 
i. 443 n. 3; on the origin of 
exogamous rules, ii. 170-179; 
on polygyny, ili. 82. 

Morgan, T. H., on the determina- 
tion of sex, iii. 171. 

Moriori (Chatham Islands), ii. 
130, 279N. 2, 301, 442; iii. 270. 

Morlaks of Dalmatia, marriage 
rite among the, ii. 534. 

Mormons, polygyny among the, 
iii. 51; proportion between 
the sexes at birth, iii. 63. 

Morning gift, ii. 404-406. 

Morocco, fire-ceremonies in, i. 
II n. 3, 90; water-rites, i. 16; 
the time for celebrating mar- 
tiages, i. 93; stories abont 
promiscuous intercourse on 
certain occasions, i. 110; vir- 
ginity required of a_ bride, 
i. 155; defloration customs 
said to exist, i. 168 sq.; 
bridegroom taking care that 
no offspring can result from 
the defloration of the bride, 
i. 190; Sexual intercourse 
with saints, i. 191, 192, 224; 
ritual use of silver coins, 
i. 199, 216, ii, 535 n. 3; 
use of veils, i. 311 n. 1; views 
on marriage, 1. 378; effects 
supposed to result from con- 
tact between sexual unclean- 
ness and holiness, i. 411 sq. ; 
practice in connection with 
swearing, i. 417; sexual bash- 
fulness, i. 428, 429, 434, 435, 
+45; avoidance between rela- 
tives by marriage, i. 439, 449, 
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447, 449; charms and designs, 
i. 499, 516; fear of foul odour, 
i. 504; painting of the body, 
i, 511 sq.; tattooing, i. 516, 
523; belief in magic forces 
at the bottom of customs, i. 
570; cousin marriage, ii. 69 
sq.; Yesistance made to the 
bridegroom by the _ bride’s 
people, ii, 256; bridegroom 
called ‘“‘ sultan,” ii. 261 n. 5; 
sham fights at weddings, li. 
263, 275 ; abusive langnage at 
weddings, ii. 263 n. 8, 275; 
crying of the bride, ii. 268; 
unlucky words, ii. 317 n. 3; 
‘dy, ii. 318 sq.; consent to 
marriage, ii. 331 sg.; notions 
about old age, ii. 346; curses 
of parents, ii. 348; curses of 
husbands, ii. 352; marriage 
as compensation for man- 
slanghter, ii. 360; marriage 
by purchase, ii. 408 sq.; 
sadaq, ti. 408, 418-420 ; present 
given by the bridegroom to 
the bride, ii. 422 sg. ; marriage 
portion, ii. 425; significance 
of acommon meal, ii. 438 n. 2, 
452; marriage rites, ii. 445, 
447 0. I, 448, 449, 451, 452, 
455-459, 464, 405, 467, 478- 
483, 485-488, 491, 494-499, 
502, 503, 506, 507, 509, 515- 
518, 520, 525-533, 535, 541, 
542, 564, 565, 580, 581, 583, 
584 n. 3, 585, 586, 590 sq.; 
flour used as a means of 
purification, ii. 483 ; marriage 
taboos, ii. 543, 544, 546 sq.; 
resistance made by the bride, 
ii. 560; precaution taken 
before sexnal intercourse, ii. 
561; unlucky month for mar- 
riage, ii. 567; days and 
periods for weddings, ii. 571, 
571 n. 8, 572; dancing at 
weddings, ii. 592 n. I; mono- 
gamy and polygyny, iii. 25, 
974; divorce, iii. 313 sg. See 
Andjra, Berbers of Morocco, 


Beni Ulid, Hidina, Ulaid 
Bu‘aziz. 
Mortality of children, among 


Savages, iii. 79 sq. 


Mortimer, G., on sexual modesty, 
i. 429 nn. 4 and 6, 430 n. 1; 
on female coyness, i. 493 n. 5. 

Mortlock Islands = (Caroline 
Group), i. 421, 437, 470, 517 
nN. I1; il. 130, 131, 284 n. 6, 
285 n. 2, 298, 386 n. 3, 594 
n. I; iii. 95 n. 1. 

Moru. See Madi. 

Mosquito Indians (Central 
America), i. 320, 338, 345 0. 2; 
ii. 273; iii. 29 n. 2, 7O n. 2, 
208 n. I, 271, 272, 279 N. 2, 
366 n. 4. 

Mossi (French Sudan), i. 358 
n. 4; i. 358; iii, 22, 31 n., 
66 nn. 1 and 4, 88, 289, 290, 
297 n. 

Mosyni (coast of Pontus), i. 108. 

Mota (Banks Islands), i. 272; 
ii. 126 sq.; ili. 246 sq. 

Mother, the bride’s, her consent 
essential to her danghter’s 
marriage, ii. 284 sqg.; receives 
the bride price or part of it, 
ii. 386, 388, 394 sq. 

Mother-in-law. See Relatives by 
marriage. 

Mother-right, ch. viii.; i. 40-45, 
106 ; iil. 298. 

Moths, courtship among, i. 471 ; 
colours of nocturnal, 1. 481 sq. ; 
effect of in-breeding among, 
ii. 223, 239; effect of hybrid- 
isation, ill. 177 n. 2. 

Motu (British New Gninea), i. 
407, 408, 515. 

Mount Gambier (South Aus- 
tralia), i. 449 n. 2. 

Mourning customs, i. 498, 511, 
526. 

Mowat (British New Guinea), 
ii. 96, 355 n. 6; iil. 17 xn. 5. 

Mozcos (New Granada), ii. 565 


n. 2. 
Mpfumo (Thonga clan), il. 255, 


303, 304, 574- : és 
Mpongwe (Gaboon), i. 43; l. 7, 


350. 
Mris (Chittagong), ii. 320 n., 
361 n. §, 366; iii, Io, 208n. 1. 
Msalala (Wanyamwezi), ili. 283 
n. 7. 
Muasis (Bengal), i. 461 n. I; 
ii. 293 n. 2. 
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Mucira (Brazil), i. 548. 

Muduvars (South India), i. 
Ne Belle 2 oT. ary 
320 N., 323; 
I4I, 142, 286. 

Miiller, C. O., on the mock 
capture of the bride at Sparta, 
ii. 272. 

Miiller, Herbert, on Nayar poly- 
andry, iii. 201-205. 

Miiller, R., on in-breeding among 
goats, ii. 220 n. 3. 

Miller-Lyer, F., on primitive 
promiscuity, i. 104 n.; on the 
origin of exogamy, ii. 193 n. 1. 

Muhammadan law, position of 
children of slave women ac- 
cording to, i. 27 n. 2; mar- 
riage with a non-Moslem, ii. 
58 sq.; between cousins, ii. 
1o1; between relatives by 
alliance, ii. 152, 154; between 
relatives by fosterage, ii. 155 ; 
consent to marriage, ii. 331 Sq. 
emancipation of a daughter, ii. 
331, 331 0. 3; mahy or sadaq, 
ul. 408, 418 sq. ; marriage rites, 
ii. 435, 5773 polygyny, iii. 37, 
43 84.3 divorce, iil. 311-313, 
371, 374. See Shi‘ahs. 

Mnhammadans, masculine 
jealousy among, i. 310 Sq. 3 
views on marriage, i. 377 sq. ; 
frequency of marriage and 
marriage age, i. 378; ritual 
cleanness, 1. 410, 412, 416; 
marriages arranged by go- 


135 
153 N. 2, 
iii. 30 n., 87 n., 


betweens, i. 426 sq.; use of 
veils, i. 535, 567; circum- 
cision, i, 561-563; ideas of 
modesty, i. 568; marriage 


withont previous acquaintance, 
ii. 30; consin marriage, ii. 
69-71; filial duties, ii. 347; 
present given by the bride- 
Sion to the bride, ii. 416 n. 7, 


422 sq.; sadaq, ii. 418-420; 
marriage portion, ii. 424 sq.; 
matriage rites, ii. 503, 504, 


527; precaution taken before 
sexual intercourse, ii. 561 ; 
favourite day for marriage, 
ii. 57%; monogamy and 


polygyny, iii, 43, 44, 93; 
divorce, ii. 311-314, 371. 


Muhammadans of India, class 
endogamy among the, ii. 60; 
cousin marriage, ii. 70 sq. ; 
marriage portion, li. 424 sq. ; 
marriage rite, ii, 533 n. 6; 
monoganty and polygyny, iti. 
43, 93; divorce, iii. 314. 

of the Punjab, children 

married in order of seniority 

among the, i. 373 

of Visegrad (Bosnia), mare 
riage rite among the, il. 468. 

Muhsés (Indo-China), ili. 8 n. 3. 

Mukaua (British New Guinea), 
i. 354 n. 1. 

Mukjarawaint aan moun- 
tains), ii. 301 n. 5. 

Mulattoes, fertility and vitality 
of, ii. 46; proportion between 
the sexes among, iil. 173 sq. 

Mullakurumbers (Wynad), ti. 244. 

Munda kols. See Mundas. 

Mundas (Chota Nagpur),i. 53 n. 4, 
351, 364, 407; ii. 26, 40, 
48 n. 6, 160, 254 n. 2, 280, 
280 n. 3, 283, 284, 361 n. 5, 
379 N., 471, 490, 516, 533; 
ui. I0, 75, 98, 275 n. 10, 
296 n. 5, 299 n. 8, 300 Nn. 4. 
See Kols. 

Mundrucis (North Brazil), 
345 N- 2, 539, 5417 D. 3; U. 
I1I, 112, 549; ii. I n. 1 
2gn. 2, 8g n. 4. 

Miras (Brazil), 1. 462; 


Hi. 593 


n. I. 

Murray, Gilbert, on  consan- 
guineous marriages in royal 
families, ii. 202 n. 3. 

Murray, Margaret, on consan- 
guineous marriages in royal 
families, ii. 202 n. 4. 

Murray Island (Torres Straits), 


iii, 184 n. 7. 

Murray River, ii. 44 n., 131, 
285 n. 2. 

Murring tribes (New South 


Wales), ii. 159. 
Mushicongo (Angola), i. 313 n. 2. 
Music in primitive courtship, 
i. 469 sq. 
Musk, i. 501 n. 5. 
Musos (New Granada), ii. 549. 
Mussurongo (Angola), 1. 313 n. 2. 
Miitsa (Indo- -China), iii. g n. 1. 
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Mweru (British East Africa), 
it, 142. 

Mygge, J., on consanguineons 
marriage, li. 227, 234. 

Mysore, religious prostitution in, 
1. 187 n. I, 221; marriage 
age, 1. 383; marriage with a 
maternal uncle, ii. 80 sq. 


N 


Nagas (Assam), 1. 48, 52, 76n. 2, 
144, 327, 408, 419, 426 n. 2, 
500, §24, 542, 546, 558; il. 
3n.1, 48n. 6, 117, 117 Nn. 7, 
259, 294, 3601 n. 5, 370 n., 
384 n. I, 5553 iii, 8 n. 3, 10, 
208 n. I, 210 n. 2, 273. See 
Tangkhuls. 

——, Angami, i. 160 sqg.; ii. 2, 
3, 157 5g. 1. 9, 294, 555- 

Nagel, E., on the ratio of male 
births among Jews, iii. 180. 

Naiabui (British New Guinea), 
ii. 3904 n. 4. 

Naickers (South India), ii. 566 
n. I. 

Nakedness, among savages, i. 
539-548 ; sexual modesty and 
the feeling of shame in con- 
nection with, i. 546-548, 565— 


569. 

Nambuthiris. See Brahmans of 
South India. 

Name, influence of a common, 
ii. 214 sq. 

Nandi (British East Africa), i. 
154, 226 n., 407, 416, 499, 
545, 559, 553; W- 40, 143, 
184, 267, 268, 280 n. 7, 321 n. 
and n. 2, 350, 351, 379, 380, 
392 N. 2, 443, 545, 559 592 
n. 1; iii, 20, 31 n., 34 n. 7, 
66 n. 1, 288. 

Naning, Malays of, i. 506. 

Nanusa Islands (Indian Archi- 
pelago), ii. 210. 

Naodas (Central Provinces of 
India), ii. 500 n. 7. 

Napo Indians (Ecuador), i. 305, 


551. 
Narpes (Finland), wedding ring 
in, li. 444 Nn. 5. 


Narrang-ga (Yorke Peninsula), 
li. 326 n. 1. 

Narrinyeri (South Australia), i. 
204, 358, 556 n. 6; ii. 27, 
44 N., 135, 248 n. 4, 282, 
285 n. I, 302, 355, 355 0. I, 
490, 551, 592 n. I; ill. 30 n,, 
87 n. I, 91 n. 8. 

Nasamonians (Libya), i. 
197; ii. 590. 

Natal, divorce in, iii. 345 n. 6. 

Natchez (Louisiana), i. 200, 347; 
ii. 106, 279, 289; iii. 272. 

Nattamans (South India), ii. 
72 N. 2. 

Natural selection, 
theory of, 1. 477 sq. 

Naudowessies (region of the 
Great Lakes), ii. 361 n., 364 
n. 3, 368, 374; ii. 272. 

Nauru (Marshall Islands), i. 43 
Nn. 2, 354 n. 1; ii. 130, 177; 
ili. 94 n. 3, 277, 282 n. 

Navaho (Athapascan tribe), i. 
I4I n. 2, 280, 345 nN. 2, 437 
n. 4; ii 47, 106, 211, 378, 
397 0., 448, 593 n. 1; ill. 4. 

Nayadis (South India), ii. 72 
Nn. 3; iil. Io. 

Nayars (Sonth India), i. 39, 116, 
171, 172, 184-187, 189, 193, 
230 nN. 3, 284, 370; ii. 72 n. I, 
566n. 1; ii. 133-141, 156n. 13 
5q., 198-206, 207N. 5, 222, 273, 
281 n., 209 n. 8 

Nebraska, marriage age in, i. 387. 

Needles in marriage rites, ii. 464, 
465, 502, 535. 

Negritos (Philippine Islands), i. 
60, 61, 146, 158, 281, 352 n. 9, 
426 N. 2, 524 n. 2; i. 266, 
267, 297, 298, 310, 508; iii. 
15, 26, 281 n. 4 

of Bataan (Luzon), ii. 375, 

442. . 

of Negros, ii. 246. 

of Zambales (Luzon), i. 352 
n. 9, 370 sg.; ii. 298 Nn. I, 312, 
442, 450; iii 15, 94 n. 3, 
97 n. 3, 288 n. 6. : 

Negroes, prostitution among, 1. 
138; polygyny and mother- 
right, i. 296; husbands prosti- 
tuting their wives, i. 332; 
ideas of personal beauty, i. 


108, 


Darwin’s , 
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11 sg.; change of colour of, 
ii. 17; colour of children 
among, ii.21n.1; the position 
of the first wife, ili. 34 n. 1; 
conjugal intercourse  inter- 
tupted during menstruation, 
iii, 65 n. 6; during preg- 
nancy, iii, 66 n. 1; short 
duration of female youthful- 
ness, iii. 73 ; absorbing passion 
for one, ili. 103. 

Negroes, American, i. 335 ; mix- 
ture between whites and, ii. 
38, 4I sq.; marriages between 
white women and, rare or 
prohibited, ii. 41; proportion 
between the sexes among the, 
ili. 63. 

Negros. See Negritos of Negros. 

Nenenot (Ungava district of 
Labrador), il. 291, 385 n. 2; 
iii. 89 n. 4, 279 Nn. 2. 


Nepal, adultery in, i. 314 n.; 
love-matches, ii. 292; poly- 
gyny, iii. 9 n. 1; mock mar- 


tiage and freedom of women 
among the Newars of, iii. 
199 sg. 

Nerike (Sweden), marriage rites 
in, ii. 489, 530 n. 2, 584 n. 7; 
regular day for weddings, li. 
569 n. 6. 

Nestorians of Syria, ii. 40, 268 sq. 
Netchilirmiut (Central Eskimo), 
lil, 6n. 1, 55, 108, 207. 5 

Netchillik. See Netchilirmiut. 

Nevada, marriage age in, i. 387 ; 
divorce, lil. 364 sq. 

New Britain, i. 137N. 4, 3540.1, 
364 n. 2, 428, 436, 460 n. 3, 
507, 542 n. 8, 561 n. 4, 563 


n. 10; ii. 49, 50, 98, 126 nn.1, 
2 and 4 127, 299, 362, 382 
n. 9, 594.1; iii. 209n. See 


Gazelle Peninsula, Sulka. 

New Caledonia, i. 147, 183, 190, 
309, 312 N. 4, 341, 354 N. I, 
356, 407, 437 TN. 4, 537.0. 4, 
550, 550 Nn. 5, 568; i. 74, 


84, 125, 127, 128, 128 n. if 
154, 155, 247, 299, 382 n. 
5940. 1; ill, 17 n. 7, 18 Re 


nN. 11, 56, 57, 90n., 102 n. 8, 148, 
165, 209 N., 214.n. 4, 298 n. 1, 
366 n. 4. See Belep Islands. 


New Granada, i. 197; i. 549. 

New Guinea, pre- -nuptial chastity 
in, i. 127, 146 sq.; classifi- 
catory system of relationship, 
i. 237; masculine jealousy, 
1. 309; remarriage of widows 
prohibited for some time after 
the husband’s death, i. 324 
nm. 7; frequency of marriage, 
i. 340; betrothal of children, 
i. 354 n. I; marriage age, 
i. 355; marriage proposals 
made by the girls, i. 460; 
tattooing, i. 515, ae naked- 
ness of the men, 1. 542, 543, 
543 n.; pubic Se i. 
550 nN. 6 ; head-hunting, il. 2; 


conjugal affection, ii. 26 sq.; 
exogamy, ii. 124 sg.; female 
infanticide, ii. 163 n. 3; 


matriage by capture, ii. 246; 
lowe-matches, ii. 298 sq.; 
elopement, ii. 320 n., 321 n. 2; 
exchange of women as wives, 


ii. 355; Marriage by con- 
sideration, ii. 382; marriage 
rites, ii. 449; consummation 


of marriage deferred, 1. 547, 
552; monogamy and poly- 
gyny, ill. 16 sqg.; proportion 
of the sexes, iii. 56; levirate, 
209 N., 212 n. 2;  group- 
relations, iii. 236 sq. ; divorce, 
ili. 274, 276 n., 277, 281 sq. 
Nn. 4, 282 sq. 

, British, i. 312, 421, 4240. 5, 
460 n. 2, 503 N. 4, 522; il. 
124. 0.09, 382)5 lke 17 ne 4. 
See Bartle Bay, Bogaboga, 
Hood Bay, Wiwai, Koiari, 
Koita, J<worafi tribe, Mafulu 
mountain people, Mailu, Mas- 
sim, Mekeo, Motu, Mowat, 
Mukana, Naiabui, Orangerie 
Bay, Roro, Samarai, Toaripi, 
Trobriand islands, Wagawaga, 
Wanigela River, Yule Island. 
. Dutch, i. 146 n. 8, 355; 
lil. 282 sg. See Dorey, Geel- 
vink Bay, Humboldt Bay, 
Kaya-Kaya, Maclay Coast, 
Mamberamo, Mimika district, 
Nufors, Outanatas. 

, the part which sabes 
belonged to Germany, i. 43 n. 
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133, 1460. 8, 291, 294, 329n. 2, 
354 nn. I and 3, 421, 422, 471; 
ii. 26, 125, 125 n., 386 n. 3; 
iii, 17 n. 4 sq., 9ON., 94 Nn. 3. 
See Bogadjim, Finschhafen, 
Jabim, Kai, Sialum, Simbang, 
Tami Islands. 

New Hanover, i. 230 n. 3, 460, 
530 sq.; ii, 126 nN. I, 3970.3 
ii. 8 n. II, 282 n., 298 n. I. 

New Hebrides, i. 226 n., 318, 
438, 530, 531, 5500. 55 ih 4, 
5, 382 n. 9; il. 214 n. 4. "See 


Aneiteum, Aurora Island, 
Efate, Erromanga, Lepers’ 
Island, Mallicolo, Pentecost, 


Port Olry, Tanna. 

New Ireland, i. 115, 230 n. 3, 
340, 354 nn. T and 3, 437 Nn. 4, 
460, 546, 547 nN. 5; il. 126 
n. I sqg., 397 N.; iil. 18 n. ry, 
1g n. 2, 86, 282 n., 298 n. 1, 
366 n. 4. See Laur. 

New Jersey, divorce in, ili. 365, 
373. 

New Mexico, marriage age in, 
i, 387. 

——, Indians of, i. 137 n. Io; 
iii, 298 n. I. 

New Norcia 
il, 43 sq. n. 3. 

New South Wales, divorce in, 
Il. 344, 345, 346 0. 5, 347, 
349 1. 2, 350. 

——, natives of, i. 66 n. 6, 150, 
182 n. 5, 203, 204n. 2, 248N. 1, 
357 . I, 465, 527, 542 n., 
557 0. 3; ii. 27 n. 7, 44 0, 
2470. 8, 248, 248 n. 4, 326n. 4; 
iii, 20 n. 3,°72, 73, 87 n., 164, 
252 0. 4, 283 n. 3. 

New York, State of, marriage 
between uncle and niece and 
between aunt and nephew in 
the, ii. 99 ; divorce, ili. 365, 373. 

New Zealand, marriages between 
whites and natives in, ii. 42 ; 
divorce, iii. 345, 349, 350, 
352 n. 6. 

——, natives of. See Maori. 

Newars (Nepal), iii. 199 sq. 

Newburgh, marriage rite at, ii. 
460. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, marriage rite 


in, ii. 534. 


(West Australia), 


Newhaven, fisher-folk of, ii. 234. 

Newport (Wales), barring the 
wedding procession at, ii. 261 
n. i. 

Nez Percés (Oregon), i. 140 n. 5, 
1593 ili. 54. 

Ngarigo (New Sonth Wales), 
li. 153 n. 2. 

Niam-Niam (Central Africa), ii. 
26, 31 n. 5, 148, 449; ili, 
67 n. 2, 213 n. 2. See Avun- 
gura. 

Nias, i. 145, 309 n. 3, 372 0. 2, 
562 n. 3; li. 62 nN. I, 92, 121, 
122, 346, 469; iii. 13 n. 4, 
269 n. 6. 

Nicaragua, proportion between 
the sexes In, li. 174. 

, ancient, jus primae noctis 
in, i. 167; girls earning 
dowries by prostitution, 1. 
200; consent to marriage, 
ii. 327; marriage rite, ii. 434; 
bigamy punished, iii. 39; di- 
vorce, iil, 302. 

Nicobar Islands, i. 507; ii. 
Too n. 6, 594 n. 2; iii. 12, 
12 n. 8, 98, 99, 180, 269, 287, 
287 Nn. 2, 290 N. 3, 292 nN. 7 Sq., 
298 n. 6. 

Nietzold, J., on brother-and- 
sister marriage in ancient 
Egypt, ii. 202 n. 5 


Nigeria, British, i. "358 n. 4, 
501; ii. 24 n. 5; li. 31 na, 
87 n. 3. 


Nile countries, i. 310. 
. Negroes of the, i. 544, 544 


n. 2. 

Nilgiri Hills (South India), pro- 
portion between the sexes in 
the, iii. 163. 

Nilsson, M. P., on religions 
prostitution at Babylon, i. 213 
n. I, 214 n. 13; on disguises 
at marriages, li. 519 n. I. 

Ninigo (west of the Admiralty 
Islands), iii. Ign. 2. | 

Niol-Niol (North-West Australia), 
i, 289 n. 2; iii, 20. 

Nissan Islands (Bismarck Archi- 
pelago), i. 372 n. 3. 

Nitendi. See Santa Cruz. 

Niue or Savage Island, i. 252, 
356; ii. 75, 92 n. 7, 285 n. I. 
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Niutabutabu (Tonga Islands), 529 sg.; nudity, 540 5q.; 
i. 561, female pean ee e manly 

Noise made at weddings, ii. strength and courage, il. a 


9 sag 

Nesta ¢ (Vancouver Island), i. 
141 N. 1, 159, 345 N. 2, 513, 
541 n. 2; li. 8 n. 2, 47, 60, 
163 n. 3, 241, 279 N. 2, 291, 
383 n. 3, 398 n. 2, 403 n. 6, 
548; lit, 4 n. 1, 34 n. 5, 368 


Nn. 3. 
Norlind, T., on dancing at 
weddings, ii. 592 n. 2; on 
sexual indulgence at weddings, 


ii, 592 n. 4 

Normandy, marriage rite in, ii. 
502. 

North America, mixture of race 
in, ii. 38. 


North American Indians, half- 
blood, fertility of, ii. 45 sq. ; 
proportion between the sexes 
among, ili. 173. 

North American tribes, hus- 
band’s duties among, i. 46; 
marriage upon trial, i.135n.2; 
prostitution, i. 137 sg.; views 
on pre-nuptial chastity, i. 
140-142, 159; guests supplied 
with temporary wives, 1. 225 
nN. 3, 226 n. 2, 227, 230; 
hospitality, i. 228; terms of 
relationship, i. 236, 237, 247, 
251, 253, 262; social status 
depending on age, i. 254; 
father- and mother-right, i. 
279 N. 2, 280, 282-284, 294; 
views on procreation, 1. 288; 
masculine jealousy, i. 305-308 ; 
adultery, i. 313 n. 2 59., 
313 sg. N. 4, 314; widows, 
1. 317, 320, 323, 324, 324 nn. 
7-9, 325-327; widowers, i. 
329 Nn. 2, 330; frequency of 
marriage, i. 338; betrothal 
of infants, i. 345 sg.; marriage 
age, i. 346-348 ; effeminate 
men, i. 395; sexual modesty, 
i. 424; lip ornaments, i. 503 ; 
disfiguration of the ear-lobes, 
i. 503 sq.; head-dress, i. 507— 
509; painting of the body, 
1. 513; tattooing, i. 515, 516, 
516 n. 3, 517, 519; men more 
ornamented than women, i. 


ideas of personal beauty, i 

II sg.; conjugal love, it. os, 
27 sq.; desire for and im- 
portance of offspring, 1 il. 31n. 5, 
32 n. I, lil, 76 sqg.; exogamy, 
ii, 102-110; marriage by cap- 
ture, ii. 241 ; women’s hberty 
of choice, ii, 288-201, 288 
n. 10; elopement, ii. 319 n. 2, 
321-323, 321 n. 2; marriage 
by service, ii. 360 sq. 1. 6; 
marriage by consideration, ii. 
376-378; consummation of 
marriage deferred, ii. 547 sq. ; 
absence of marriage rites, ii. 
593; Monogamy and poly- 
gyny, ii. 3-6, 26, 83, 83 n. 1, 
86 sq. n. 6; proportion be- 
tween the sexes, ili. 53-55; 
animal milk avoided, wi. 68 


n. 4; small number of chil- 
dren, iii. 78; sororate, iii. 
94-96; suicide from love, 


iii. 102 n. 8; polyandry, iii. 
108 sq.; levirate, ili. 208 n. 1 ; 
marriage for a fixed period, 
iii. 267; divorce, ili. 271, 272, 
275. Mi: “10; -276,. -277;. 279; 
279 Nn. 2, 280, 298, 298 n. 1, 
366 sq. 
Nowe Carolina, marriage age in, 
387; divorce, lil. 350, 365. 

Nowheu Indians (Déné), i. 140 
Nn. 5, 462 sg.; ili. 70, 78 n. 4, 
89 n. 

Nocihuinberland: matriage rites 
in, ii. 498 n. 5, 505, 536 n. Io, 
587, 588 n. + 

Norway, marriage-rate in, i. 389 ; 
consanguineous marriages, ii. 
227% marriage rites, i. 454, 
578 n. 4; divorce, iii, 344, 
347, 348, 359-354, 357, 357 
N. 4, 364, 373 ; judicial separa- 
tion, ii. 353-356, 357 N. 4. 

Norwegians, marriages between 
Lapps and, ii. 41. 

Nose ornaments, i. 502-505. 

Nossi-Bé (off Madagascar), 
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Nouaer tribes (Upper Nile), i 
285. 
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Novatians, remarriage of widows 
and widowers disapproved of 
by the, i. 323. 

Nsakara (north of the Mubangi), 
i, 320 sq. 

Nubians, Southern, i. 155. 

Nufoors or Nufors (Dutch New 
Guinea), ii. 278 n. 3, 439, 449 
n. 8, 547, 552; iii. 214 n. 4. 

Nukahiva (Marquesas Islands), 
1, 198, 310, 354 N. I, 524 0. 2, 
535, 506; il. 67 N. 3, 300, 
397 n.; ili. 147, 148, 155 n. 3, 
165, 196, 207n.5. See Typees. 

Nusawele (Ceram), ii. 123 n. 2. 

Nussa Laut (Indian Archipelago), 
ii, 123 n. 2. 

Nyanja-speaking tribes of Central 
Angoniland, i. 140. 

Nyasa, Lake, sexual orgies among 
some tribes near, i. gr. 

Nyasaland, i. 49, 359, 359 0. 
ii, 250, 387 n. 1, 5904 nN. 3; iii. 
2gin. 4, 292. 1 sq. 

Nyland (Finland), marriage rites 
in, i. 493 nN. 4, 584 n. 5, 585 
n. i. 


O 


Obongo (West Africa), ii. 88. 
Odours, sexual, of animals, ch. 
xiv. passim ; of flowers, i. 483 ; 
erotic influence of, i, 501 n. 5. 
Offspring, care taken ~ of the, 
ch. i, passim; adultery sup- 
posed to have an injurious 
effect on the, i. 315 sq.; 
desire for, and importance of, 
i. 160-163, 375- “377: 379, 383- 
385, ii, 31 $q., ill. 75-77, 105, 
194 Sq.; popular beliefs re- 
garding the effect of close 
intermarriage upon the, ii. 
- 170-176; effects of in-breed- 
ing upon the, ii. 218-239; 
marriage rites intended to 
make the wife fruitful or the 
mother of male, ii. 467-486, 
573-575, 578; marriage rites 
intended to improve the, ii. 
487; small number of, among 
savages, iii. 78-80; factors 
which may influence the sex 


of the, iii. 169-185; the 
matriage tie strengthened by 
the presence of, ill. 366 sqg.; 
effect of divorce on the welfare 
of the, iii. 376 sq. 

Ohio, marriage age in, i. 387. 

Ojibway. See Chippewa. 

Oklahoma, divorce in, iii. 365. 

Old age, respect for, i. 254; 
il. 345, 346, 351. ; 

Oldenberg, H., on a_ Vedic 
marriage rite, ii. 513 n. 5; 
on the custom of deferring the 
consummation of marriage, ii. 
561. 

Oldenburg, marriage rites in, 
ll. 444 nN. 5, 540 n. 6, 541 n. 4. 

Oleai Islands (between the Pelew 
and the Marshall Islands), ii. 
298; iii, 16 n. 5 

Oleander in marriage rites, ii. 


527. 

Olo Ot (Borneo), i. 119 sq. 

Omaha (Dakotan tribe), i. 75 n. 2, 
137, 138, 140, 225 n. 3, 227 
n. If, 246, 258, 313 n. 3, 
314 n. and n. 3, 323, 325, 
325 1. 4, 329 N. 2, 345 N. 2, 
347, 420 Nn. 2, 469 1. 4, 474, 
508 ; li, 28, 104, 105, 163 n. 3, 
289, 319 N. 2, 323, 377, 593 
n. 1; ili, 29 n. 2, 32 n. 7, 
33 0. 15, 37, 89 nN. 4, 95 N. I, 
2 os 4, 102 n. 8, 208 n. 1, 


4. 

QO’ Malley L. S. 5., on the use of 
red lead in marriage rites, ii. 
446 n. 8. 

Omanaito (South India), ii. 72 
AZ: 

Onas (Tierra del Fuego}, i. 56 
512, 541 n. 4; Hi. 28 n. 8, 
112, 113, 240, 286, 287, 593 
n. I; ii. ee 28 n. 2, 87, 
95 0. 3, 97 1 ’ 

Ondonga (South- West Africa), i. 
341; iil, 21. 

Orang Akit (Sumatra), ii. 296 ; 
iii. 13, 14, 26, 56, 269 n. 6. 
Orang Benua or Binua. See 

Benua. 

Orang Bukit. See Mantra. 

Orang Djakun. See Jakun. 

Orang Gunung (Biliton), i. 123. 

Orang Kubu. See Kubus. 
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Orang Laut (Malay Peninsula), 
i. 145 n. 4; ii 11Q; iii. Ir, 
56, 270 mn. 1 and 4. See 
Biduanda Kallang, Orang 
Muka Kuning, Orang Sabimba, 
Orang Sletar. 

Orang Mamaq (Sumatra), 1. 38; 
li, 122 n., 210, 296, 442, 447, 


448; ili. 13, 14, 26, 269 n. 6. 
Orang Muka Kuning (Orang 
Lant), i. 61; il, 119 n. 7; 
iii, IT. 
Orang Sabimba (Orang Laut), 
i145. 4; ii. 11gn. 7. 
Orang Sakai. See Sakai. 


Orang Semang. See Semang. 
Orang Sletar (Orang Laut), ii. 


375: : 

Orang Tanjong (Selangor), 
145. 

Orangerie Bay (British New 


Guinea), i. 530. 

Orang-utans, relations between 
the sexes and paternal care 
among, i. 32, 33, 36 sq.; 
sexual season of, i. 81. 

Oraons (Bengal), i. 132, 351, 500, 
502 n.1; li. 48, 118 n. 2, 160, 
186, 254 n. 2, 280, 284, 361 
nN. 5, 370 n., 386 n. 2, 446n. 7, 
472, 499, 528, 565 n. 2; ill. 
Qn. I, 124, 124 0. 5. 

Oregon, marriage age in, i. 387; 
divorce, iii. 348 n. 1, 365. 

, Indians of, i. 282, 329n. 2; 
li. 377; tii. 38, 78n. 4,950.1, 
Ioz, 21I n. 6. 

Orinoco, Indians on the, i. 548, 
561; li. 360 n. 6; iii. 3. 

Orissa, religious prostitution in, 
i. 221; infant-marriage, i. 380. 

Orkney Islands, time for mar- 
riage dependent upon the 
moon and the tide in the, ii. 


568; days for marriage, i. 

569 sq. J ; 
Osage (Dacotan tribe), 1. 426 

n. 2; il, 105, 279 n. 2, 284, 


285 mn. 2, 385 n. 2. 

Ososo (Nigeria), li. 95, 
201 sq. 

Ossetes, i. 143; ti. 98, 113, 319 
Nn. 2, 384.0. 5, 3850. 2, 386n. 2, 
387 n. 1; ii. 8n., 30 n., 131, 
208 n. I, 216 n,. 7, 273 Nn. I. 
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Osterbotten (Finland), marriage 
rite in, li. 493 nl. 4- 

Ostergétland (Sweden), marriage 
ring in, ii. 444 0. 5; marriage 
rite, ii. 530 0. 

Ostyak, i. 308, 364 n. 2, 4470. 3; 
ii, 113, 242, 243, 319 0. 2, 321 


n. 2, 381, 389 n. 5, 394 2. 4, 
403 0. 7, 559; i. 78 ne 5, 
95, 96, 131. 


Oto (Dakotan tribe), ii. 105. 

Otomacos re i. 3490. 4; 
iii. In. 1, 

Ottawa (Algonkin ogee ii. 361, 
368 sq.; iii. 288 n. 6. 

Ghee (Dutch New Guinea), 
ii. 23, 594 n. I. 


Ovambo (South-West Africa), 
ii. 383 n. 3, 4o2 n. 2; ii. 74, 
283 n. 6. 


Ownership, sense of, i. 300 sq. 


P 


Pacific Islanders, alleged preva- 
lence of promiscuity among 


the, i. 113 sg.; exchange of 
wives, I. 230 n. 3; exchange 
of names, i. 233; child-be- 


trothals and marriage age, 
i. 353-356; numerical propor- 
tion of the sexes, 1. 365 sq, 
iii. 56-59, 180 sq. ; avoidance 
between brother and _ sister, 
i. 437 sg-; tattooing, i. 514, 
515, 517-522, 524, 525, 5583 
custom of tying up the glans, 
i. 535 Sq.; covering of the 
female genitals, i. 538 ; naked- 
ness, i. 542 sq.; dress, 1. 550; 
ideal of personal beauty, ii, 
Ir sq.; fashions, Ii. 23: 
mongrels, ii. 39; infanticide, ii. 
164, ii. 80 ; absence of marriage 
rites, ii, 593 sqg.;  mono- 
gamy and polygyny, iii. 17— 193 
short duration of woman’s 
beauty, iii. 72; polyandry, 
iii, 146-149; levirate, Wi. 209 
n.; divorce, iii. 274, 276 n., 
277, 281 sq. n. 4. 

Padam. See Abors. 

Padang Highlands (Sumatra), i. 
38 sq. 
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Paduvals (South India), i. 186. 

Paharias (Northern India), iii. 
103, 208 n. 1. 

Painting of the body, i. 
514; li. 13. 

Pairing season, ch. ii. 

Paiuches (Northern Colorado), i. 

0. 

Pawans (Formosa), li. 298. 

Palatinate, Upper, marriage rites 
in the, li. 260 n. 1, 270, 461, 
502 1. 7; Marriage taboos, 
li. 543 0. 5, 544; Consumma- 
tion of marriage deferred, ii. 
558 nu. 2; time for marriage 
influenced by the moon, ii. 
568 n. 6. 

Palaungs (Shan States and Upper 
Burma), ii. 49; iii. 8 n. 3. 

Palembang (Sumatra), ii. 
n. 1, 370. See Lebong. 

Palestine, cousin marriage in, 
ii, 69; consent to marriage, 
ii. 331 sq.; marriage by 
exchange, ii. 358; by purchase, 
ii, 408; marriage rites, ii. 482, 
500 n. I, 509, 520, 526, 529, 
536; monogamy and poly- 
gyny, iii. 430.5. 

Paliyans (Palni Hills), ii. 293, 
594 n. 2; iii. 280 n. 6. 

Pallas, P. S., on hybridism, ii. 


37: 

Palni Hills (South India), ii. 72 
n, 2. 

‘Pampas, i. 541 n. 2; iii. 2 n. 2, 
53, 271 n. 1. 

Panches (Bogota), ii. 157 n. 9. 

reas (Malay Peninsula), i. 

5. 

Pangwe (West Africa), i. 134, 
135, 151 n., 161 n. 6, 364 0. 2, 
423, 424.N. 4, 441; li. 25, 26, 
321, 321 n. and n. 2, 322, 392 
1.5, 404. 1, 4470.1, 4970. 4, 
549; iti, 22 n. 5, 83 n. 2, 
283 n. 6, 2904 n. I. 

Pani. See Pawnee. 

Pankas (Mirzapur), ii. 209 sq. 

Pankhos (Chittagong Hills), iii. 
10. 

Papuans, i. 559 n. 2; ii. 7. 

Paraguay, Indians of, i. 456, 457, 
541 n. 1; iii, 68 nn. 2 and 4, 
71, 107, 108, 158. 
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Paraiyans (North Arcot), iii. 
280 sq. n. 6. 

Paravilhana (Rio Negro), iii. 
2M. 1. 


Parental care, ch. i. passim. 

Parents, proposal’: made by the 
young man’s, i. 426, 426 n. 2; 
sexual bashfulness in the rela- 
tions between children and, i. 
434-437, 439; their affection 
for their children, ii. 24, 25, 31, 
iii. 366 sqg.; curses and bless- 
ings-of, ii. 348-352; consent 
of, to the marriage of their 
children, ch. xxii. passim. 

Parents-in-law. See Relatives 
by marriage. 


Paressi (Central Brazil), iii. 1 
ni. 

Paria, province of (Venezuela), 
i. 167. 


Parkengees (Darling River), i. 
357n.1; ii. 285n. 1, 355n.1; 
lil. 209 n. 

Parkinson, R., on primitive pro- 
miscuity, i. 104 n.; on the 
origin of clothing, i. 553 n. 3; 
on the origin of circumcision, 
i, 563 n. 10. 

Parna (Finland), favourite day 
for weddings in, ii. 569 n. 2. 
Parsees, views on marriage 
among the, i. 384; marriage 
rites, ti. 436, 480, 504, 575; 

bigamy, iil. 44. 

of Bombay, marriage rite 
among the, ii. 441. 

Parthians, ii. 87. 

Pasemahers (Southern Sumatra), 
ji, 121 n. 4, 175, 210, 211, 
362 n. I. 

Passau (Peru), i. 118. 

Passés (River Japura), i. 166 
n. 2, 462; lll. 3n., 29 n. 2. 

Passumah. See Pasemahers. 

Pastoral peoples, views on pre- 
nuptial chastity among, i. 
158 sq.; methods of tracing 
descent, i. 283, 297; support- 
ing of a family easy, i. 363 ; 
women’s liberty of choice, ii. 
309, 310, 314; marriage by 
purchase, il. 396; monogamy 
and polygyny, li. 26 sq.; 
polyandry, ili, 191 sq. 
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Patagonians, i. 56, 129, 304 n. 3, 
313 n. 2, 324 N. 7, 345 0. 2, 
396, 452, 520N. 4; il. 318 n. 2, 
378, 593 n. 1; il 2n. 2, 
70, 71, 271. See Tehnelches. 

Patani States, see Malays of the. 


Paternal authority, ch. xxii. 
passim, particularly ii. 284, 
326-353; i. 26 sq.; among 
matrilineal peoples, i. 40-44, 
276. 

care and duties, ch. i. 
passim. 

instinct, the, i. 35, 36, 70, 
71; it. 205. 


Pathans, i. 225 n. 3; iii. 183. 

Patwin (California), i. 46, 462, 
541 n. 2. 

Pawnee (Nebraska), i. 46, 347; 
ii, 33, 34, 212, 289, 313, 319 
n. 2, 321, 321 n. 2, 393 n. 6, 
396 n. 4, 398, 448; ill. 4n. 1, 
29 n. 2, 68 n. 2, 78 n. 4, 
95 nn. I and 3, 208 n. I, 
271 n. I, 288 n. 6. 

Pawumwa Indians (Brazil), i. 
502, 503, 535 . 4, 557 2. 3, 
564; il. 33 n. 6. 

Payaguas (Paraguay), i. 541 
n. 2; iii. 271 n. 1, 298 n. 1. 
Pearl, R., and Salaman, R. N., 
on Jewish birth statistics, iii. 

179 N. 4. 

Peckham, G. W. and Elizabeth 
G., on Wallace’s theory of 
the origin of sexual colours, 
i. 480. 

Pedi. See Bapedi. 

Pegn, kingdom of, i. 188. 

Pegulloburras (Cape River, Aus- 
tralia), 1. 555. 

Pelew Islands, i. 149, 507, 543 n., 
566; il, 85, 130, 131, 390, 
279 N. 2, 320 n., 404 n.; iii. 


16, 30 n., 66 n. I, 90 n., 
276 n., 282 n. 1. 
Peling (Indian Archipelago), 


mountaineers of, i. 119-121. 
Pelli (Caroline Islands), i. 543 n. 
Pellinge (Finland), marriage rites 

in, li. 493, 530 n., 585 n. I; 

favourite day for weddings, 

1. 569 n. 2. 

Pennsylvania, divorce in, iii, 

348 n. 1, 365,°373. 


Pennsylvania, Indians of, i. 50. 

Penrhyn Island or Tongarewa, 
i. 438, 542 n. 3; ii. 129. 

Pentecost (New Hebrides), i. 47, 
318, 321, 363, 364, 368, 557 
n. 3; li. 126 nn. 1 and 4, 256, 
257, 262, 318, 389 n. 4; iii. 
103, 209 n. 

Pepos (Formosa), i. 467. 

Perforatio penis, i. 559. 

Perfumes, as sexual stimulants, 
i. 501 n. 5. 

Périer, J. A. N., on racial in- 
stincts, ii. 38 n. 2; on con- 
sanguineous marriage, ii. 225. 

Persia, masculine jealousy in, 
i. 311; frequency of marriage 
and marriage age, i. 378; 
love, ii. 29; marriage rites, ii. 
458, 504 sq.; marriage taboo, ii. 
546; polygyny and monogamy, 
lil. 37 n. Io, 43, 74 n. 8, 76; 
temporary form of marriage, 
tii. 268; divorce, iii. 313. 

, ancient, time for marriages 
in, i. 88 sg.; views on mar- 
tiage and procreation, i. 383 
sq.; religious celibacy, i. 399 ; 
next-of-kin marriage, ii. 86, 
86 n. 6, 87, 89, 94, 202, 203, 
224; women offered as blood 
price, ii. 360; polygyny, 
ME Aas EOE Aer Se 

Perthshire, marriage rite in, ii. 
cu eae we 

Peru, marriage age in, i. 387; 
marriage between uncle and 
niece and between aunt and 
nephew, ii. 99; endogamous 
communities, ii. 233; judicial 
separation, iii. 358 nn. 7 and 
II, 359 n. 6 sq. 

, ancient, universal wedding 

day in, i. 85; defloration 

custom, i. 181; other men 
than the bridegroom having 

intercourse with the bride, i. 

197, 199; killing of widows 

and servants, i. 317; widows 

refraining from remarrying, 

i. 322; frequency of marriage 

and marriage age, i. 375; 

religious celibacy, i. 396, 397, | 

403; local endogamy, ii. 48; 

Incas of, a conquering race, 
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ii, 65; brother-and-sister 
marriage in, ii. 95; paternal 
authority, ii. 327; parental 
consent to marriage, ib. ; mar- 
riage rite, ii, 434; polygyny 
or concubinage, iii. 38 sq. See 
Manta, Passau. 

Peru, Indians of, i. 305; ii. 
545: 

Peschel, O., on savage observa- 
tion of the injurious effects of 
close intermarriage, ii. r7on. 4. 

Pfannenschmid, Dr., on the sup- 
posed existence of a jus primae 
noctis in Europe, i. 178 sq. 

Philippine Islands, i. 146, 181- 
183, 235, 352; ii. 40, 62, 
362 n. 1, 366, 370 n. I, 372, 
4420.7; ti. 15, 34n. 5. See 
Bisayans, Catalanganes, Leyté, 
Luzon, Mindanao, Negritos, 
Samar, Tagals, Tagbanuas. 

Pheenicians, girls earning dowries 
by prostitution among the, 
i, 200; marriage with a half- 
sister, ii. 97. 

Picts, marriage by capture among 
the, ii. 252. 

Piedmont, jus primae noctis in, 
i. 174 sqg.; favourite marriage 
day, ii. 571. 

Pima Indians (Arizona), i. 129, 
320, 338, 426 n. 2; ii. In. 1, 
215, 404; iii. gn. 1, 29 N. 2, 
96 n. 4, 102 n. 8, 279. 

Piojés (Ecuador), ii. 83. 

Pipiles (Salvador), ii. 110. 

Piprek, J., on certain marriage 
tites, 11. 470 n. 8, 479 0. I, 
519 n. I. 

Pisharotis (Cochin), ii. 555 n. 9. 

Pitcairn Island, ii. 233. 

Plains Indians, ii. 319 n. 2, 
321 Nn. 2, 593 0. 1; iii. 4, 5, 
88, 95 0. I, g6n. 1. 

Plants, male and female re- 
productive cells of, i. 455; 
colours in, i. 479 sq.; odours 
in, i, 483; hybridism among, 
il. 36 sq.; infertility from 

. Changed conditions, ii. 45 n. ; 
self- and cross-fertilisation, ii. 
218, 219, 221, 234, 235, 238; 
excess of male flowers in 
self-fertilised, iii. 172. 


Ploss, H. H., on the causes 
determining the sex of the 
offspring, iii. 170 sq. 

and Bartels, M., on the 

defloration of brides, i. 189 

nn. 2 and 5, 194 n. 6. 

and Renz, P., on the origin 
of circumcision, i. 563 n. 9. 

Plutarch, on the lifting of the 
bride over the threshold, ii. 
537 0. 1. ‘4 

Pobos (Tibet), ii. 91. 

Poggy Islands (Indian Archi- 
pelago), i. 119, 161 n. 3; iii. 
14 Sq. 

Poland, marriage rites in, ii. 440, 
465, 514; separation by mutual 
consent, iii. 359. 

, ancient, marriage arranged 
by the father in, ii. 337. 

Poltevabend, in Germany, ii. 461, 
498. 

Polyandry, ch. xxix. sq.; i. 332, 
335, 336, 365, 368. 

Polygyny, ch. xxvii. sq.; con- 
nection between mother-right 
and, i. 295 sg.; a cause of 
celibacy among the men, i. 
365-367 ; increasing the 
number of married women, 
i. 367 sq. ; connection between 
polyandry and, iii. 186 sq. 

Polynesia, pre-nuptial freedom 
in, i. 148 sq.; classificatory 
terms of relationship, i. 237, 
238, 257; masculine jealousy, 
i. 309 sg.; widows killed, i. 
318; tattooing, i. 514, 531, 
558n.6; nudity and covering, 
1. 557 n. 3; circumcision, 1. 
561, 561 n. 4; infertility of 
native women at missionary 
stations, ii. 45 n.; class dis- 
tinctions and endogamy, ii. 62, 
67; exogamous rules, ii. 127— 
130; infanticide, ii. 164; 
women’s liberty of choice, ii. 


299-301; laxity of morals, 
iii. 165; blood-brotherhood, 
iii. 238 n. 3 


Pomo (California), ii. 434. 
Ponapé (Caroline Islands), i. 128, 
137, 517 0. 11, 558 n. 6, 561, 
5064; Ui. 25, 130, 362, 374, 478 ; 
lil. 16 n. 5, 30, 282 n., 369. 
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Ponca (Missouri), li. 105. 

Pondos (Eastern Bantu of South 
Africa), li. 137, 210 n. 

Ponnani Taluks (South India), 
iii. 128. 

Port Blair (Andaman Islands), 
ii. 120; iii. 12 n. 8, 56, 180. 

Port des Frangais (Alaska), i. 


566. 

Port Herald (British Central 
Africa), i. 152. 

Port Jackson (New South Wales), 


i. 65, 257; ii. 2m n. 
Port Lincoln (South Australia), 
i. 357 mn. 1, 559 nm. 4; UL 


301 n. 6, 324 n. 2, 345 N. 4, 
594 1.3; ill, 164 n. 3. 

Port Moresby (New Guinea), 1. 
355, 515; lili. 274 n. 2. 

Port Oiry (Espiritu Santo in the 
New Hebrides), i. 526 nn. 2 
and 7; iii. 57. 

Port Patteson (Vanua Lava of 
the Banks Islands), i. 427. 
Port Phillip (New South Wales), 

1. 3571.1; it. 165 n. 2. 

Porto Rico, aborigines of, i. 198 ; 
il. 360 n. 6. 

Portugal, marriage age in, i. 387; 
marriage rite, il. 440 ; divorce, 
iii, 342, 346, 347, 349-353, 
362 n. 5; judicial separa- 
tion, iti. 355, 356, 358, 358 
n. I. 

Post, A. H., on the development 
of marriage, i. 19; on primi- 
tive promiscuity, i. 103, 126 
n. I, 166 n. 1, 225 n. 1; on 
the higher position of the 
first married wife in poly- 
gynous marriages, ili. 31 n. 1. 

Potawatomi (Algonkin tribe), i. 
314 n.; il. 103, 104, 361 n., 
368 sq. 

Povo countries (West Africa), 
ili. 276 n. 

Prayers, as marriage rites, 
497, 573-578. 

Pregnancy, opinions about, and 
taboos arising from, iii. 66 sq. 

Preller, L., on the lifting of the 
bride over the threshold, ii. 
537 0. 1. | 

Prepuce, tying up of the, i. 535, 
536, 564, 500. 


ii. 


Preyer, W., on the origin of 
some terms of relationship, 


i. 244; on in-breeding, ii. 
222 sq. 

Priestesses, prostitution of, i. 
219-224; celibacy, ch. xi. 
passim; continence compul- 


sory on women who wish to 
become, i. 413. 

Priests, jus primae noctis granted 
to, ch. v. passim; sexual 
intercourse with, i. 191-193, 
196; prostitution of, i. 224; 
celibacy, ch. xi. passim ; for- 
bidden to contract a second 
marriage, i. 402; to marry 
widows, i. 402, 414; to marry 
harlots or divorced wives, 
i. 414; continence compulsory 
on persons who wish to be- 
come, i. 413 sg.; temporary 
continence compulsory on, 1. 
414; punishment of un- 
chastity in the daughters of, 
i. 414; marriage rites per- 
formed by, ii. 573-579, 590. 

Primitive men, supposed 
Kollmann to have 
pygmies, i. 54 n. 2; 
social condition, i. 68 
the family among, i. 69; 
pairing season of, ch. ii, 
particularly i. 81, 97 ; fighting 
for women among, i. 462; 
durability of the unions be- 
tween the sexes, iii. 366. 

Procreation, views on, i. 
285-295. 

Promiscuity, hypothesis of, chs. 
iii—ix.; peoples said to live 
or to have lived in a state of, 
i, 104-125; customs inter- 
preted as survivals of ancient, 
chs. iv.—viii. 

Prophylactic or purificatory mar- 
riage rites, ch. xxv. sq. passim ; 
li. 482-484, 488, 494. 

Prosperity or abundance, mar- 
riage rites intended to pro- 
mote, a 480, 481, 485, 487- 
489, 5 

Presitatee infertility of, i. 334 
Sq. 

Prostitution, among uncivilised 
peoples, i. 136-138; of wives 


by 
been 
their 


Sq. 5 
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by their husbands, i. 137, Purang (Tibet), ii. 243, 244, 
331 sg.; in the cities of 320 N., 321 n. 2. 
Europe, i. 160, 164; girls Puris (Brazil), i.541n.1; ii. 378. 


earning dowries by, i. 162, 
200; religious, i. 207-224; of 
men in Semitic cults, i. 224. 
Protestants, religions endogamy 
among, ii. 58; marriages with 
non-Protestants, ib.;  sacer- 
dotal nuptials, ii. 577; con- 
sanguineous marriages, iii. 179 
n. 2; divorce and suicide, iti. 


372. See Reformers. 
Prussia, consanguineous mar- 
riages in, li. 228; marriage 


portion, ii. 430; divorce, ili. 
338, 339, 353; judicial separa- 
tion once prohibited, iii. 354. 
Prussians, ancient, next-of-kin 
marriage among the, ii. 87; 
ceremonial reluctance of the 
bride, ii. 269 n. 2; marriage 
rites, ii. 469, 470, 475, 480, 
489 n. 5, 505; polygyny, iii. 


47- 
Ptolemies, in-breeding of the, 


ii, 225. 

Pueblos (Arizona and New 
Mexico), i. 256, 280, 282, 
458; li. 47, I06, 211, 230, 
289. See Sia. 

Puget Sound (Washington), 
Indians about, i. 333; iil. 
78 n. 4 


Punans (Borneo), i. 76 n. 3, 158, 
283; ii. 158 n., 2907; Iii. 14, 
26n. 1, 78 n. 2, 146, 194. 

Punjab, remarriage of widowers 
in the, i. 330 sg., ll. 524; 
marrying in order of seniority, 
i. 373; tattooing, i. 517; local 
exogamy, ii. 160; betrothal 
by exchange, il. 357; mar- 
riage rites, ii. 450 n. 7, 472, 
500, 524; polygyny, iii. 8n. 3; 
polyandry, iil, 117-120, 123, 
155 n. 8 sg., 156 nn. 2, 7, 8, 
and 14, 161, 162, 189, 189 n. 2; 
proportion between the sexes, 
Wi. 161 sq. ; levirate, iii. 209 n. ; 
group-marriage, iii, 223 sqg.; 
see Muhammadans of the. 

Punjas (Jeypore),.i. 87. 

Punnett, R. C., on the determina- 
tion of sex, iii. 171, 184 n. 7. 


Purnpurts (River Purtis), i. 541 
n. 1; iii, in. x. 

Purits, River, i. 57. 

Pygmies, marital faithfulness 
among the, i. 202 sq.; father- 
right, i. 280 sg.; women’s 
liberty of choice, ii. 310. 

of Central Africa, i. 63, 64, 

281, 5433 UW. 375 sg.; ill. 22, 

23, 26, 28 sq. n. 2, 100. See 

Akkas, Batna, Wambntti. 


Q 
Queensland, natives of, i. 83, 
200-202, 357 N. I, 503 0. 5, 


526 nn. 5 and 9, 541 sg. n. 5; 

HW. 27 0. 7, 44 N., 134, 135, 

153, 248 n. 4, 282 n. 2, 3010.6, 

325 N. I, 355 0. I, 439; iil. 

87 n., 209 N., 249, 252 0. 4. 

, North, natives of, i. 289, 

300 nN. 5, 420, 464, 536 n. 1; 

li. 5, 44 n.; iii. 83 n. 3. 

, North West - Central, 
natives of, i. 48, 74, 150, 229; 
ii. 44 n., 132, 134, 135, 282 
N. 2,325 nN. 1, 355 N. I. ; 

Quetelet, A., on differences in 
stature, ii. 14. 

Quiché (Central America), ii. 
397M: a 

Quissama (Angola), ili. 24, 59. 

Quito, Indians of, i. 161; il. 
360 n. 6. 


R 


I443 i 
gn. ft, 


Rabhas (Assam), ls. 
361 n. 5, 455; ll. 
273 0. 7, 288 n. 6. 

Races, crossing of, ii. 38, 39, 
42-47; influencing the sex of 
the offspring, iii. 173-178. 

Racial characteristics, and the 
origin of racial differences, 11. 
9-22. 

endogaimy, ii. 39-47. - 

Radack (Marshall Islands), 111. 
238 n. 3. 
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Radimich 
YI. 
Rajjhars (Central Provinces of 

India), il. 500 n. 7, 555. 

Rajmahal Hills (Bengal), i. 143; 
ll. 446 n. 7, 565 n. 2. See 
Saorias. 

Rajput Bhotias of Darma Par- 
gana, ii. 73 n. 3. 

Rajputana, li. 362 n., 363 nn. 1 
and 3. 
Rajputs, i. 
184. 

of Mewar, i. 88. 

of Tirhut, i. 436. 

Rangkhol (Kuki-Lushais), ii. 363 
Nn. 2, 365. 

Ranke, J., on differences in 
stature, ii. 14 n. 3. 

Rantau-Binoewang (Sumatra), ii 
121 n. 4. 

Ratzel, F., on the concealing of 
the reproductive organs, i. 
536 n. 4. ‘ 

Read (Carveth), on paternity, 
i. 286 n. 2. 

Reclus, Elie, on primitive pro- 
miscuity, i. 104 n. 

Reclus, Flisée, on acclimatisa- 
tion, ii. 19 n. 2. 

Red colour, savage fondness of 
the, i. 510 sg.; in marriage 
rites, ii. 447, 466 sq. 

lead, in marriage rites, ii. 


(Slavonic tribe), i. 


382; ii. 159, 160, 


446 54. aaa 

Reddies (South India), iii. 89 
Nn. 4, 131. 

Reformers, the, their views on 
parental consent to marriage, 
li. 340; on divorce, iii. 334, 
335, 3533 on judicial separa- 
tion, iii. 336. See Luther, 
Melanchthon. 

Reinach (S.), on avoidance be- 
tween son- and mother-in-law, 
i. 450; on modesty, i. 565, 
569 ; on the origin of exogamy, 
li. 185 Sq. ; on certain marriage 
rites, ii. 483, 519 n. I. 

Reitzenstein, F, v., on the 
custom of deferring the con- 
summation of marriage, ii. 562. 

Rejangs (Sumatra), ii. 22 n. 2, 
123 nM. 2, 210, 320 n.; iti 
294 N. 2, 295, 206 n. 4. 


Relatives by marriage, avoidance 
between, i. 439-453 ; marriage 
prohibited between, WW. 151- 
154, 245 sg.; marriage rites 
referring to, li. 579-582. 

Religions celibacy, ch. xi. 

endogamy, ii. 55-59. 

—— marriage rites, i. 573-578. 

prostitution, ch. vi. 

Renouvier, Ch., and Prat, L., 
on sexual modesty, i. 431 n. 1, 

Replot (Finland), marriage rite 
in, ii. 535 n. 4. 

Reptiles, parental care among, 
i. 29, 36; sexual periodicity 
in, i. 79; sexual odours and 
sounds of, i. 478, 484-486; 
colours, i. 482, 483, 485 sq. ; 
other secondary sexnal char- 
acters, i. 489. 

Restif de la Bretonne, on female 
coyness, i. 453. 

Return gifts presented by the 
bride’s people, ii. 396-403, 
414 sq. oe 

Réunion, marriage restriction for 
Frenchmen in, ii. 41. 

Rhine, marriage rite on the, ii. 
539. Neri wna 

Rhodes, marriage rite in, ii. 480. 

Rhodesia, Northern, i. 342; it. 
506; ili. 22 n. 5, 368. 

Rhys, Sir John, on Caesar’s 
statement abont the marriages 
of the Britons, iii. 227. 

Richards, F. J., on cross-cousin 
marriage in Sonth India, ii. 77. 

Ridgeway, Sir W., on the 
patricians and plebeians in 
Rome, ii. 65; on the theory 
of a non- Aryan population in 
the British Isles, wi. 227. 

Rif (Morocco), Berbers of the, 
ii. 55, 457, 458, 480. 

Rights, origin of, 1. 316 n. 1. 

Rings, betrothal and wedding, ii. 
277, 443, 444, 587 59. 

Rio Branco (Brazil), i. 561 sq. 

Ripley, W. Z., on the colour of 
the skin, ii. 16 n. 3; on the 
process of acclimatisation, ii. 
17; on the author’s suggestion 
that mixture of race tends to 
produce an excess of female 
births, iii. 178 n. 
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Risano (Dalmatia), consumma- 
tion of marriage deferred at, 


ii. 557. 

Risley, Sir Herbert, on infant- 
marriage in India, i. 381. 

Riukin (between Formosa and 
Japan), il. 554. . 

Riverina, natives of, 1. 65, 203, 
204n.2; ii. 248n. 5, 301 n. 6, 
3551. 1, 593n.2; ili. 164 n. 3, 
166, 210 n., 283 n. 3. 

Rivers, W.H. R.,on resemblances 
of culture-phenomena, i. 4 sq. ; 
on the study of social phe- 
nomena, i. 8-11; on systems 
of relationship, i. 237 $q.5 
on the classificatory system of 
relationship, i. 237, 238, 240, 
241, 252-254, 257-263, 264 n., 
266-271, 274, ii. 242; on 
group-marriage or sexnal com- 
munism, i. 241, 267-271, iii. 
241~246 ; definition of ‘‘ clan” 
given by, i. 249 n. 6; on 
cross-cousin marriage, i. 260— 
262, ii. 78 sqg.; on mother- 
right in Africa, 1. 283; on 
rules of avoidance, i. 444; on 
consanguineous marriages in 
royal families, ii. 202 n. 3; 
on the connection between 
polyandry and female infanti- 
cide, iii. 185 n. 4. 

Riwa (Central India), i. 195. 

Rochas, V. de, on avoidance 
between brother and sister, 


Waar 

Rockhill, W. W., on polyandry, 
iti. 187, 188, 188 n. I. 

Rocky Mountains, Indians on 
the eastern side of the, i. 307, 
338, 424 n. 5, 441, lil, 272; 
Indians of the, ii. 39 n. 7. 

Rohleder, H., on in-breeding, il. 
221 Nn. 7, 224 n. 4. 

Romagna, marriage rites in, it. 
260 n. I, 269 n. 2, 451 0. 2, 
565 n. 2, 579; marriage taboo, 
ii. 544 n.2; consummation of 
marriage deferred, ii. 558. 

Romang (Indian Archipelago), 
ii, 123 n. 5. 

Rome, ancient, April connected 
with Venus in, i. 89; phallic 
rites, i. 218; regard for guests, 


i. 228; doctrine abont adul- 
tery, i. 301 n. 6, iii. 50; re- 
marriage of widows, i. 322 
sq.; soldiers prohibited from 


marrying, i. 370, iii, 202; 
views on marriage, i. 385; 
marriage age, i. 385 sq.; 


Vestal virgins, i. 399; tattoo- 
ing, i. 515; pugilists and 
athletes concealing the glans, 
i. 536 n.1; endogamy, ll. 41, 
52, 63; origin of class distinc- 
tions, ii. 65; marriage with a 
niece, ii. 99, 149; prohibition 
of marriage between kindred, 
ii. 149, 207 sq.; between 
relatives by alliance, ii. 154 ; 
between relatives by adop- 
tion, ii. 155; on acconnt of 
“spiritual relationship,” ii. 
156; honseholds, ji. 207; 
marriage by capture, li. 251 
sg.; resistance made by the 
bride, ii. 269; paternal an- 
thority, ii. 332, 333, 338; 
consent to marriage, ii. 333, 
338; reverence for parents, 
ii. 3473 curses of parents and 
of offended guests, ii. 350; 
coémtio and arrha sponsalitia, 
ii. 411, 421; dos, ii. 428-430 ; 
confarveatio, il. 411, 436, 459, 
576, iii. 319 sg.; betrothal, 
li. 433, 444; marriage rites, 
ii. 436, 437, 440 447 MD. 1, 
450, 451, 465, 466, 470, 473, 
474, 488, 507, 510, 512, 527, 
536, 565 n. 2, 576, 582; un- 
lucky periods for marriage, 
ii. 567, 572; polygyny not 
allowed, iii. 49; concubinage, 
ib. ; divorce, iii. 319-323, 331, 
332, 353-. See Maximinus. 

Roro (British New Guinea), i. 
428, 524 D. 33 ii. 257, 320 0., 
321 n. 2, 387, 380, 552. 

Rose, H. J., on the alleged 
mother-right in ancient Greece, 
i. 106 n. 4. 

Rosehearty (Aberdeenshire), mar- 
riage rite in, ii. 476 sq. : 
Rosén, H., on the ceremonial 

nse of shoes, ii. 540. 
Rosenbaum, J., on the deflora- 
tion of brides, i. 189 n. 5. 
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Rosenstadt, B., on a primitive 
pairing season, i. 97 nN. I. 

Rossbach, A., on the prohibited 
degrees among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, ii. 207 sq. ; 
on the lifting of the bride 


over the threshold, ii. 537 
n. i. 
Roth, W. E., on Anstralian 


views on procreation, i. 292 
on subincision and 


n. 43 
fewele introcision in Australia, 
1. 560 sq. 

Rotuma (Polynesia), i. 321; ii. 
128 sq. 


Roucouyennes (French Guiana), 
i. 50 n. 2, 345 n. 2, 462 n. 1; 
iii. 29 n. 2, 33 n. 12, 96 n. 4, 
107, 186, 208 n. 1. 

Rowa (Banks Islands), iii. 245. 


Rnanda (East Africa), i. 152, 
325, 325 n. I, 326; ii, 3142; 
lil, 210 n. 

Rubi River (Congo), ii. 158 n., 


249; ili. 283 n. 6, 288. 

Rubiana (Solomon Islands), i. 
136, 318 n. 2. 

Rumania, marriage age in, i. 
387; marriage-rate, i. 389; 
crying of the bride, ii. 269n. 2 ; 
marriage rites, ii. 488 n. 6, 
505, 522 n. 1; divorce, iii. 
346, 346 0. 5, 349 n. 2, 353; 
no judicial separation, iii. 355. 

Rumanians in Macedonia, 
favourite marriage day among 
the, li. 571 n. 6. 

Russell, R. V., on mother-right, 
i. 278 n. 3; on the origin of 
exogamy, li. 193 n. I, 195; 
on the nse of red lead in 
marriage rites, ii. 446 n. 8. 

Russia, alleged existence of a 
jus primae noctis in, 1175 sq. ; 
freqnency of marriage and 
marriage age, i. 386, 387, 380, 


392; marriage arranged by 
the father, i. 386, il. 337; 
intercourse between  father- 


and daughter-in-law among 
the peasantry of, i. 386, 386 
n. 7, iii. 133 ; mixed marriages 
in, ii. 58; prohibition of 
marriage between consins, ii. 
1o1; “ spiritual relationship ” 


a bar to intermarriage, ii, 
156; local exogamy, 11. 160 
sq.; crying of the bride, ii. 
270; paternal authority, ii. 
336, 337, 345, 347; parental 
curses, ii. 350; marriage by 
purchase among the peasantry 
of, li. 413; marriage rites in, 
N. 451 Nn. 2, 454, 466, 474, 
475» 479, 491, 492, 497, 512 
n. I, 520 sq.; marriage taboo, 
ii. 544 sg. ; proportion of male 
to female births, iii. 170 n. 5; 
divorce, iii, 346, 348, 351, 
354; judicial separation, iii. 
353: P ‘ ; 

Russia, ancient, festivals with 
sexual licence in, i. 89, 91; 
paternal authority, li. 336; 
still-born children buried 
under the threshold, ii. 538 
n. 6; polygyny, iil. 47. 

Russian, the use of certain 
relationship terms in, i. 248. 

Russian Empire, tribes of the 
former, views on pre-nuptial 
chastity among the, i. 142 sq. ; 
mascnline jealonsy, i. 308; 
exogamy, il. 113 sq. ; marriage 
by capture, li. 242 sg.; elope- 
ment, ii. 319 n. 2, 321 n. 2, 
323; marriage by considera- 
tion, ii. 380 sg.; monogamy 
and polygyny, iti. 7 sg.; 
levirate, il. 208 n. 1; divorce, 
iil. 273. 

Russians, mongrels among the, 
li. 39; marriages with Chuk- 
chee, ii. 40; with Lapps, ii. 
41; stories of brother-and- 
sister marriage in the folk- 
poetry of the, ii. 93. 

, Great, paternal authority 

among the, ii. 337; bride 

price given to the bride, ii. 

423; Marriage rites, ii. 474 

nn. 6 and 8 sq., 479, 493, 595, 

Shor oe 

, Little, marriage rites 

among the, ii. 270, 461, 474 

n. 8, 489, 508, 515; consum- 

mation of marriage supposed 

to be impeded by magic in- 
fluences, il. 462 n. 4; favourite 

day for marriage, il. 571 n. 6. 
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Russians, White, marriage rites 
among the, ii. 474 n. 6, 511, 
512, 517, 526, 527, 538. 

Ruthenians of Bukovina, mar- 
riage rites among the, ii. 481, 
489 ; favourite marriage days, 
ii. 571 n. 6. 

Ruwuma (East Africa), ii. 304, 
311 n. 1; iti, 66 nn. 1 and 4, 
68 n. I, 69 nN. I. 


s 
Saalfeld country (Saxe-Meinin- 
gen), marriage rite in the, 
li. 460 sq. 


Saba (Arabia), i. 174. 

Sachelay (Seine-et-Oise), con- 
summation of marriage de- 
ferred at, li. 558 n. 5. 

Sacrifice, aS a marriage rite, 
ii. 555, 574, 570; as a divorce 
rite, iii. 319 sq.; see Human. 

St. Augustine, onsexual modesty, 
i. 429; on the origin of cloth- 
ing, i. 539; on divorce, iii. 328. 

St. Christoval. See San Cristoval. 

St. Monans (Scotland), day for 
weddings at, il. 570. 

Sakai (Malay Peninsula), i. 119- 
121, 188, 225 n. 3, 281 ; ii. 295, 
310, 375, 434, 439, 449 N. 10; 
iii. Io, 11, 291 n. 4, 292 n. 9, 
296. See Kuala Kernan. 

——, Kinta, ii. 120. 

——. Ulu Langat, i. 51; 
Sq. 

— of Selangor, iii. 11. 

Sakai (Sumatra), i. 309; ii. 
122 n., 296; iii. 13, 14, 
185, 186, 276 n., 281 n. 4, 
282, 298 n. I. 

Sakalava (Madagascar), i. 


li. 145 


181, 


426 n. 2; ii. 2, ee 302, 391, 
449; iii. "22 n. 5, 8 

Sakhalin, ii. 594n. 2. or Gilyak 
of Sakhalin, 


Salinan Indians (California), 
452n. 1; il. 436 sg. 

Saliras, i. 

Salish (British Columbia), i. 282, 
372 0. 2; ii. 60, 108, 279 nN. 2, 
396 n. 5, 398 n. 2; lil. 297 
Nn. 2. 


Salsette (near Bombay), ii. 538, 
592 nN. I. 

Salt in marriage rites, ii. 482, 
495, 502, , 581. 

Salvedce preeeee of, ii. 
divorce in, iii, 342 
separation, iii. 355. 

, ancient, racial endogamy 
in, li. 39; exogamy, ii. 110. 

SAmar (Philippine Islands), Bisa- 
yaus of, ii. 366. 

Samarai (off the coast of British 
New Guinea), i. 522. 

Samaritans (Nablus), excess of 
males and endogamy among 
the, iii. 182. 

Sambandham, or actual mar- 
riage, in some parts of South 
India, i. 184 sg. n. 4, ili. 140, 
205. 

Samerberg district (Bavaria), 
marriage rite in the, ii. 522. 
Samnauntal*(between the Tirol 
and Switzerland), dwarfs in 

the, ii. 229. 

Samoa, i. 47, 148, 181, 354 nn. 1 
and 4, 371 0. 4, 425, 465, 
470N. 2, 5020. 1, 517, 5190. 5, 
521, 524, 524 n. 2, 526 nn. 4 
and 7, 531, 532, 558 n. 6, 
562 n. 2; i. Ir, 27, 128, 129, 
155, 163 nN. 3, 299, 299 n. 7, 
320 n., 382, 397 Nn. ili. 
17 n. 7, 90 n., 96, 209 ae 
212 n. 2, 217, 276 0., 282. 
297 N. I, 299. 

Samoyed, i. 18, 308, 350; il. 10, 
33, 113, 242, 243, 381, 385 n. 2, 
386 n. 2, 395 n. I, 397 N., 
403, 516, 559, 559 n. 3; ill. 

n., 30 n., 294 nN. I. 

Samter, E., on certain marriage 
rites, li. 263, 483, 497 NT. 5, 
499) M2 SOLON or D 4 
537 0. 1, 549, 540 1 6, 541 
on the fear of ‘the threshold, 


b 2333 
judicial 


i. 538 n. 6. 

Sah C(h)ristoval (Solomon 
Islands), i. 136, 425, 437 N. 4, 
5370. 4; ji. 594 n. 1; iii. 57, 
149, 371 0. 5. 


San Diego (Upper California), 
Indians of, i. 306. 

San Salvador. See Salvador. 

Sandwich Islands. See Hawai. 
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Sango (East Africa), i. 372 n. 2; 
ii. 75, 141, 304, 321 n., 363 n., 
372, 303 1. 73 iii, 34 0. 4, 
87 n., 211, 292 n. 9, 29040. I, 
297 1. 

Santa Anna (Solomon Islands), 
i. 521. 

Sante Christina (Marquesas 
Islands), iii. 19 n. 2. 

Santa Cruz or Nitendi (Mela- 
nesia), i. 137, 309; ii. 126n. 1, 


279 sq. 3 ili. ga 4. 

Santals (Bengal), 143, 339, 
343, 352, 498, 510 ; ii, 92, 
117, 280 n. 3, 293 n. I, 357, 


358, 361 n. 5, 370 n., oe ie 
lil. 9, 9n. I, 30n,, 78 0. 2; 98, 
123, 124, 156 Nn. 7, 212 n. 2, 
214 Nn. i 265, 286, 299 n. 9, 
300 n. 

Saorias (Rajmahal Hills), i. 138 
Nn. 7; il. 294, 384n. 6, 404n. I, 
568: iii, 30 n., 33, 34 n. 6, 
288 n. 6, 296 n. 5, 300 N. 5 


Saparua (Indian Archipelago), 
ll, 123 n. 2. 
Sapper, C., on the women’s 


dialect, ii. 276. 

Saraé (North-Eastern Africa), 
i. 324; ii. 399. 

Saraj (Kulu), iii. 224. 

Sarawak, ili. 56; see Malays of. 

Sardinia, periodical fluctuation 
in the number of births in, 
i. 95; marriage rites, ii, 
451 n. 2, 454 n. 2, 460, 475 
n. 6, 480; unlucky month and 
days for marriage, ii. 567, 
571 Nn. 2. 

Sartori, P., on certain marriage 
rites, li. 483, 497 n. 5, 521 Nn. 4, 
540 n. 2; on the custom of 
deferring the consummation of 
marriage, ii. 561 n. 2; on 
dancing at weddings, ii. 592 


n. 2. 

Satlej (Punjab), iii. 193 n. 3. 

Sauk and Foxes (Mississippi), i 
314 n., 347; ii. 103, Io4, 
104 n. I, 279 Nn. 2, 360 sq. 
n. 6, 363 n. 4, 368, 503 n. 1; 
iii. 95 n. 3, 271 n. I, 279n. I, 
290 Nn. 3 

Savage Island. See Niue. 

Savaras (Madras), ii, 26, 387 n. 1. 


Saxony, periodical fluctuation in 
the number of births in, i. ror; 
frequency of marriage, i. 388; 
proportion of male to female 
births, ili, 170 sqg.; divorce, 
ili. 342. 

Scaér (Brittany), consummation 
of marriage deferred at, ii. 
558 n. 3. 

Scandinavia, class endogamy in, 
ii. 63 sg.; endogamous com- 
munities, ii. 233 sg. ; betrothal 
rite, li, 436 n. 4; marriage 
rites, ii. 437, 444, 454 n. 2, 
476, 510, 529, 530, 535- 

Scandinavians, ancient, sacrifice 
of widows among the, i. 319; 
legend of _brother-and-sister 
marriage, ii. 92; marriage 
by capture, ii. 252; trace of 
marriage by service, ii. 411 sq. ; 
bride price given to the bride, 
ii. 421 n. 3;  polygyny and 
concubinage, iii. 47; case of 
polyandry mentioned in the 
literature of the, iii. 144 sq. ; 
divorce among the, ili. 325 
n. 4. 

Bean neaton: i. 525-527. 

Schaaffhausen (H.), on peculi- 
arities of the skull, ii. 16. 

Schawill (Southern Mexico), ii 


47. 
Schlegel, 2 the morning gift, 


ii, 422 n. 

Schlyter, ch J. on the morning 
gift, ji. 422 n. 4. 

Schmehl,  R., phe in-breeding, 


li. 221 n. 2. 

Schmidt, K., on the jus primae 
noctis, i, 166 n. I, 175. 

Schmidt, W., on mother-right, 
i. 279 n. 2; on the origin of 
exogamy, ii. 183 n. 3. 

Schmolck, Dr., on consangui- 
neous marriage, li. 229. 

Schrader, O., on marriage by 
purchase among the primitive 
Aryans, ii. 409 n. 3; on 
Caesar’s statement about the 
marriages of the Britons, iii. 
227 Nl. 3. 

Schroeder, L. v., on certain 
marriage rites, ii, 277 n. 5, 
479 NT. I, §22, 523, 537 1. 1; 
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on the custom of deferring the 
consummation of marriage, ii. 


557: 

Schroeder, R., on the morning 
gift, li. 422, 422 n. 8. 

Schultze, O., on the determina- 
tion of sex, lili. 171, 178 sq. 
Schurtz, H., on the origin of 
clothing, i. 537 n. 5, 540 n. 1; 
on Australian group-relations, 

iii, 256 n. 3. 

Schwalbe, G., on the colour of 
the skin, ii. 16 n. 3. 

Schwally, F., on disguises at 
marriages, ii. 519 n. 1. 

Scotland, periodical fluctnation 
in the number of births in, 
i.95; ‘‘ hand-fasting,” i. 135; 
reminiscences of the rule of 
daughters marrying in order 
of seniority, i. 373 sg.; mar- 
riage-rate, i. 389; marriage 
age, ib. ; isolated communities, 
ti. 234; Consangnineous mar- 
riages, li. 234 sg.; mock capture 
of the bride, ii. 261 ; consent 
to marriage, ii. 343 ; marriage 
ting, ii. 444, 444 0. 5; mar- 
riage rites, 454, 464, 476, 477, 
481, 498 n. 5, 502, 505, 513; 
535, 536, 536 . 10, 539, 579 
587-590; consummation of 
marriage snpposed to be im- 
peded by magic infinences, 
ti, 462 n. 4; marriage taboo, 
ii, 543; consummation of 
marriage deferred, li. 558 sg. ; 
unlucky month for marriage, 
ii. 567; time for marriage 
influenced by the moon, ii. 
568; days for marriage, ii. 
569 sg.; divorce, iii. 338, 
345, 304; judicial separation, 
lil. 355 sq. 

—., ancient, supposed existence 
of a jus primae noctis in, 
i. 174-177, 179; sexual rela- 
tions, ili. 227 sq. 

Scutari (Albania), marriage rites 
at, ii. 468, 474. 

Sebright, Sir J., on in-breeding, 
ii. 219, 221, 237 Sq. 

Sefrn (Numidia), i. 109. 

Séguéla (Ivory Coast), il. 
64 sg.; iil, 210 n. 


61, 


Self-fertilisation of plants, effects 
of, ii. 218, 219, 221, 234, 235, 
238; iii, 172. 

Semang (Malay Peninsula), i. 61, 
85, 119, 121, 122, 5375 ili. 
10. 


of Ijoh, iii. 
270 n. I. 

Semi-castration, i. 561. 

Seminole (Florida), ii. 105. 

Semissar (Deccan), women prosti- 
tuting themselves to an idol 
at, i. 218 n. 1. 

Semites, ancient, importance of 
offspring among the, i. 377; 
endogamy, ii. 52; injurions 
effects ascribed to incest, ii. 
181; marriage by capture, 
ii. 251; polyandry, ili. 154 sq. ; 
blood-brotherhood, iii. 238 sq. 

Semitic culture, peoples of, mar- 
riage rites among the, ii. 595. 

languages, word for father 
in the, i. 245. 

Sena (Gaul), priestesses of the 
oracle of a Gallic deity in, i. 
399. 

Seneca (Iroquois), iii. 108, 196. 

Senegal, half-castes on the, pro- 
portion between the sexes 
among the, iii. 176. 

Senegambia, Moors of, ili. 370. 

Seniority, respect for, 1. 254 sq. ; 
children married in order of, 


IO sq. n. 14, 


lL 372-374- . 
Sennaar (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 
i155. 
Genai (aalzeea, i, 121; ii. 209. 
Senoufo. See Siéna. 
Separation from bed and board, 
iii. 299, 314, 329, 330, 340, 
341, 354-360. 


Serbia, daughters marrying be- 
fore sons and in order of 
seniority in, i. 373; marriage 
age, i. 386, 387, 389; infant- 
betrothal, i. 386; intercourse 
between father- and daughter- 
in-law, i. 386, iii. 132; miar- 
riage-rate, i. 389; resistance 
made by the bride, ii. 270; 
marriage by purchase, ll. 473; 
divorce, iii. 344, 345, 345 0. 6, 
346 0. 5, 349, 352,364; no 
judicial separation, Ul. 355. 
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Serbs, marriage arranged by the 
parents among the, ii. 337; 
reverence for old age, ii. 350 ; 
marriage rites, li. 451 n. 2, 
464, 469, 475, 489 0. 5, 505, 

30 n. 7. 

of the Banat, consumma- 

tion of marriage deferred 

among the, ii. 557. 

of Syrmia, marriage rites 
among the, ii. 462, 463, 475, 
CEL Se ee aes 

Seresumdo (Tibet), iii. 114. 

Seri Indians (Gulf of California), 
ii. 475 iti, 54. 

Sermatta Islands, ii. 49; iii. 
288 n. 6. 

Sese Archipelago (Lake Victoria 
Nyanza), i. 1533 li. 306. 

Sette Comuni (Venetia), ii. 460, 
567, 571 0. 2. 

Severs (Slavonic tribe), i. 111. 

Sexes, numerical proportion of 
the, i. 365-368, ili, 52-64, 
104, 158-186, I9I ; separation 
between the, i. 448 sg.; rela- 
tive strength of the sexual 
impulse in the two, i. 456; 
relative prevalence of self- 
decoration, i. 529-533; rela- 
tive size of ae ii. 7 sq., 8n.1. 

Sexnal characters, secondary, in 
animals, i. 477-491. 

communism. See Promis- 

cuity, Group-marriage. 
instinct, the, dulled by 
companionship and excited by 

novelty, ii, 192-197, iii. 370, 

see Variety, taste for. See 

Homosexual tendencies. 

intercourse, magic signifi- 

cance ascribed to, i. 92, 202, 

235, li. 592; with strangers, 

i. 162, 217, 229 sq.; with holy 

men, i. I9I-193, 196, 218, 

224; evil effects ascribed to 

illicit, i. 344, 407, li. 123, 178, 

181; regarded as defiling and 

a mysterious cause of evil, 

i. 406-417, ii. 568. See Homo- 

sexual intercourse. 

licence at feasts. See 

Feasts. 

modesty, ch. xii., ii. 215, 


262, 272, 528, 546, 549-553 


with 
419, 


560; in connection 
nudity and clothing, i. 
546-548, 565-569. 
Sexual organs, mysterions pro- 
pensities attributed to the, 
1. 417, 536. ie 
season. See Pairing season. 
selection, Darwin’s theory 
of, 1. 477 sq., li. 20 sg. n. 1; 
in man, chs. xvii—xx. 
uncleanness, 1. 406-417, 563. 
Sham fights at weddings, it. 254— 
275, 584, 585, 591. : 
Shambaa (East Africa), i. 40, 
359N.; li. 172, 304, 383 n. 2, 
386 n. 2, 3901; Wii 31 n., 
34 T. 5, 215, 289, 290 n. 3, 
291 nn. 2, 4, and 6, 292 n. 9. 
Shambioa (Géz), li. 169; iii. 


In. i. 

Shame, felt at eating in public, 
i. 431; in connection with 
the excretory functions, i. 
4313; 1. 566-569. See Sexual 
modesty. 

Shand, A. F., on sexual jealousy, 
i. 301. 

Shans (Burma), i. 516 n. 7; ii. 
66, 67, 259 n. 6, 294, 450N. 1; 
iii. 8 n. 3, 293, 368 n. 3. 

Shastika (California), ii. 8 n. I, 
377 Sq.3 Wi. 54 0. 1, 61 n. 1, 

Shawnee (Mississippi), 1. 324 n. 8, 
329 N. 2, 338, 395; li. 103, 104, 


289; iti, 66 n. 1, 208 n. 1, 
271 n. I, 279 0. 2, 207 2D. 2, 
301 n. 3. 

Sheldon, + P., on in-breeding, 


ii. 220, 221 n. 6. 

Shetland Islands, consanguineous 
marriages in the, ii. 227 sq.; 
marriage rites, ii. 477, 526, 
527, 587 sg.; time for mar- 
riage dependent upon the 
moon, ii. 568; day for mar- 
Tiage, ii. 569 sq.; ancient 
statement about sexnal rela- 
tions, iii. 227 sq. 

Shi‘ahs, tradition of a marriage 
rite among the, ii. 507; mar- 
riage contracted for a fixed 
period, ii. 59, ili. 268. See 
Muhammadan law. 

Shillnk (White Nile), i. 537 n. 4, 
544 SJ-5 U. 395 N. 3, 405 Sg. 
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Shiré district (British Central 
Africa), ii. 592 n. 1. 

Shoes, thrown after bridegroom 
and bride, ii. 277, 539-542 5 
other ceremonial use of, ii. 
549-542. ‘ 

Shokléng (Brazil), i. 541 0.1. 

Shom Pen (Great Nicobar), iii. 
269 0. 5. 

Shooting at weddings, ii. 
498, 591. 

Shortland Islands (Solomon 
Group), i. 309; iii. 17, 18, 81. 

Short-sightedness in man, ii. 21 n. 

Shortt, J., on the connection 
between polyandry and female 
infanticide, iii. 185. 

Shoshoni, i. 282, 345 n. 2; ii. 
309, 310, 396 sq. 0. 5. | 

Shropshire, customs relating to 
weddings in, i. 373, 436; ii. 

438. 

Shalis (Egyptian Sudan), i. 502, 
538; it. 306. 

Shuswap (British Columbia), ii 
Iog; ili. 96 n. 4, 208 n. I. 

Sia (Pueblos), i. 305; ii. 106. 

Sialum (New Guinea), iii. 56. 

Siam, frequency of marriage and 
marriage age in, i. 383; mar- 
viages arranged by _ go-be- 
tweens, 1. 426 n. 3; marriage 
between the king and his 
half-sister, ii. 95; elopement, 
ii. 320 n.; gift to the mother- 
in-law, ii. 394 n. 5; marriage 
rites, li. 471, 508; day for 
marriage, 1. 566 n. 1; poly- 
Syny, Ui. 46 n. 5; proportion 
of male to female births in 
the harems of, iii. 63 ; divorce, 


497, 


iil. 317. 
Sibbo (Finland), favourite day 
for weddings in, ii. 569 n. 2. 
Siberia, native tribes of, mascu- 
line jealousy among the, i. 

308 ; betrothal of infants and 
marriage age, i. 349 sg.; 
marriage by service, il. 361 n. 1. 

, Russians and Russianised 
natives of, free morals among 
the, i. 125, 130, 142; incest, 
ii. 200 n. 2. 

Sibuyaus (Sea Dyaks), i. 
146; iii, 14 n. 2. 


145, 


Sicily, display of manliness in 
courtship in, i. 469; marriage 
rites, ii. 458, 475 nt. 6, 479, 
480, ‘489 n. 5; unlucky months 
and days for marriage, ii. 567, 
567 n. 3, 571 n. 2; favourite 
day for marriage, ii. 571. 

Siéna or Senoufo (French Sudan), 
i. 74, 16% Nn. 3, 343 N. 1; 
li. 285 n. 2, 358; iil, 31 n., 
32 0. 6, 293 0. 7, 2905 1., 297 
n. 2. 

Sierra Leone, i. 49 n. 7, 156, 
4240. 4; it, 77 0. 5, 146, 157, 
176, 532; iii. 34. n. I, 67 nN. 1, 
153, 154, 196, 220 n. 5, 280, 
291 1. 4. 

Sieves in marriage rites, ii. 467, 
472, 475-477, 479-481. 

Sikhs, children married in order 
of seniority among the, i. 373; 
marriage by capture, ii. 244; 
polyandry, ili. 118. 

Sikkim, marriage by considera- 
tion in, ii. 285n.2; polyandry, 
iii. 113, 116 sq.; proportion 
between the sexes, iil. 162; 
group-marriage, iii. 223; di- 
vorce, iii. 280 n. 6. 

Beg ii. 319 n. 2, 321, 321 
n. 

silence of bride and bridegroom, 
li. 546. 

See marriage rites in, ii. 
260 M. I, 475, 479, 522 0. I, 
5362. 7. / ; 

Simbang (New Guinea), i. 43 n. 2, 


309 n. 7. : 
“ Similarity, the law of,” ii. 37, 

42, 43, 47- 
Simoo (Central 

284 n. 6. 2 
Singbhim (Chota Nagpur), i. 


America), ii. 


446. : 
Sinhalese, fathers deflowering 
their daughters among the, 


i. 188; offering of wives to 
guests, i. 225 0. 35 indecent 
language, i. 422; fear of 


exposing the genitals, i. 537.3 
ee of personal beauty, 

9 sq.; cross-cousin Gamage 
ii. 73, 120, iii, 184; brother- 
and- sister marriage, ii. 94; 
prohibition of marriage be- 
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tween relatives, ii. 120; mar- 
riage rites, ii. 441, 508; day 
for marriage, li. 566 n. 1; 
polyandry, iii. 131-133, 155 

8 sq., 156 n. Io, 189, I9g0, 
193 sg.; proportion between 
the sexes, iii. 163, 164, 169, 
175; men little addicted to 
jealousy, iii. 207; gronp-mar- 


riage, iii. 225 sg.; divorce, 
iii. 317 sq. 
Sirmur (Punjab), iii. 117, 120, 


156 n. 12, 191, 192, 207 nN. 5, 
222. 

Siston (Gloucestershire), 
riage rite at, ii. 476. 
Sitka Islands, iii. 54 n. 1. 
Siyin tribe (Chin Hills), i. 

n. I. 

Skane (Sweden), marriage rites 
in, ii. 437, 510, 530, 584 n. 5, 
589 n. 7; “marriage taboo, 
li. 544 n. 1. 

Skarpanto or Carpathos, mar- 
riage rite in the island of, ii. 
ee ; 

Skin, animal’s, bride and bride- 
groom seated on an, ii. 470. 

Slave Indians (Déné), i. 463. 

Slavs, female appreciation of 
manly force among, ii. 3; 
stopping the bridal procession, 
li, 260 n. 1; crying of the 
bride, ii. 269 n. 2, 270; filial 
reverence, ii. 347; dowry, ii. 
420 N. 2, 423; marriage rites, 
ii, 437, 440 N., 447 N. 1, 465, 
468, 470, 474, 475, 491, 492, 
498, 499, 502, 505, 521, 522, 
527 ND. 9, 539 535 N. 3; 
matriage taboos, ii. 543 n. 5, 
544 n. 6; time for marriage 
influenced by the moon, ii. 
568 n. 6. 

, ancient, festivals with 

sexual licence among the, i. 

89, 91; promiscuity said to 

have prevailed, 1. 110 sq.; sacri- 

fice of widows, i. 319 sq. ; racial 
endogamy, ii. 41; marriage 
by capture, ii. 252; marriage 
by purchase, ii. 413 ; polygyny, 


iil. 47. 
Southern, geese among 


the, i. 314 n.; remarriage of 


“mar- 


372 


widows, i. 323; wrestling of 
youths, i. 468; marriage with 
a half-sister among the Mu- 
hammadan, ii. 97; exogamy 
among the, ii. 151, 208; 


relatives by adoption, ii. 156 ; 
house communities, ii. 208 ; 
marriage by capture, li. 252; 
paternal authority, ii. 337; 
consent to marriage, ii. 337; 
paternal curses, ii. 350; mar- 
riage by purchase, ii, 413; 
marriage rites, ii. 474 n. 7, 
#8 Tee Der OTA Socreone § 
bigamy, ili. 47; divorce, iii. 
379 N. 7- 

Slovaks, marriage rites among 
the, ii. 461, 468, 489 n. 5, 
530 0. 7, 534, 589 59. : 

of Gemer, marriage rite 


among the, ii. 469. 

Slovenes, marriage rites among 
the, ii. 461, 492, 493, 522 n. I, 
536, 579. 

Smith, W. Robertson, on mar- 
riage between housemates, ii. 
199, 200, 209; on the author’s 
theory of the origin of exo- 
gamy, ii. 236 n. 3; on poly- 
andry among the ancient 
Semites, ili. 155, 239. 

Smiths, ii. 61, 61 n. 9, 

Sobo country (Nigeria), ii. 313. 

Society Islands, i. 554 n. 2; ii. 


300. See Eimeo, Maupiti, 
Tahiti. 

Sogno, Negroes of, i. 532; ii. 
3071. 5, 304N. 43 ili. 293 n. 7, 
204 0. I. 

Solomon Islands, i. 135 n. 2, 


230 N. 3, 252, 364, 364 n. 2, 
365, 527, 537, 1. 4, 542 0. 3, 
542 sq. n.; li. 126 n. I, 359, 
382 n. 9, 383 n. 3; iil, 57, 
274. See Bougainville, Buin, 
Buka, Choiseul Island, Florida, 
Guadalcanar, Malanta, Rubi- 
ana, San Cristoval, Santa Anna, 
Shortland Islands, Treasury 
Island, Ugi, Ulaua, Vellavella, 
Ysabel. 

Somal, i. 155; ii. 195, 393 n. 6, 
402 N. I, 404n. 1; ii. 78 n. 2, 
276n. 

Sororate, iii. 94-97, 263-265. 
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Sotegaraik or Tapieti (Rio Pilco- 

“ mayo), i. 457, 541 n. 2; iii. 
593 n. I. 

Sounds, sexual, of animals, ch. 
xiv. passim. 

South Africa, the Union of, 
divorce in, iii. 345 n. 6, 349N. 2. 

South America, mixture of race 
in, ii. 38 sq., lili. 174 sq. ; pro- 
portion between the sexes in 
some parts of, iii. 174 sq. 

South American Indians, proof 
of manhood requisite for mar- 
riage among, i. 49 sg.; prosti- 
tution, i. 137 sg.; pre-nuptial 
freedom, i. 139; masculine 
jealousy, i. 304 sq.; frequency 
of marriage, i. 337 sqg.; be- 
trothal of infants, 1. 345; 
marriage age, i. 348 sg.; lip 
ornaments, i. 502 sq.; hair 
customs, i. 508; painting of 
the body, i. 512, ii, 13; 
scarification, i. 526; tattooing, 
i. 531; nudity, i. 540 sq.; 
female circumcision, i. 564; 
‘‘ self-decoration,’’ i. 570 n. 1; 
conjugal affection, ii. 28; fer- 
tility of unions between whites 
and, li. 45; exogamy among, 
ji. LII-113 ; marriage by cap- 
ture, ii, 240 sqg.; women’s 
liberty of choice, ii. 286-288 ; 
marriage by service, ii. 360 
n. 6, 374; marriage by con- 
sideration, ii. 378; consum- 
mation of marriage deferred, 
ii. 549; absence of marriage 
rites, ii. 593 ; monogamy and 
polygyny, ili. 1-3, 26; pro- 
portion between the sexes, 
iii. 52 sqg.; sororate, iii. 94, 
95 n. 3, 96 n. 4; polyandry, 
iii. 107 sq.; levirate, iii. 208 
n. 1; divorce, iii. 271, 275, 
275 Nn. 10, 276, 277 nN. 7, 278- 
280. 

South Carolina, absence of di- 
vorce in, iii. 342, 342 n. 7. 

South Gregory District (Queens- 
land), i. 203. 

Spain, periodical fluctuation in 
the number of births in, i. 
95 ; marriage age, i. 387; pro- 
hibition of marriage between 


cousins, ii. 101 ; judicial separa- 
tion, iii. 357, 358, 358 n. 11, 
359, 364. 

Sparta, marriage rite in the 
neighbourhood of, ii. 480. 

, ancient, wives deprived of 
their hair at, i. 509 n. 3; origin 
of class distinctions, ii. 65; 
mock capture of the bride, ii. 
269; dowry, ii. 428 ; marriage 
rite, ii. 519; a case of poly- 
gyny, iii. 48, 76; ‘raising up 
seed,’ iii. 144, 144 n. 2; poly- 
andry, iii. 144, 190; divorce, 
iii, 319 n. 3. 

Spencer, Herbert, on primitive 
promiscuity, i. 104 n.; on 
the origin of savage orna- 
ments, i. 532; on protuberant 
jaws, &c., li. 15 sg.; on love, 
ii. 23; on McLennan’s theo: 
of the origin of exogamy, il. 
166 ; on the origin of exogamy, 
ii. 166-168; on the mock 
capture of the bride, ii. 272; 
on marriage by service, ii. 
374; on the origin of marriage 
by purchase, ii. 395 n. 4; on 
the higher position of the 
first married wife in poly- 
gynous marriages, iii. 31 n. 1; 
on monogamy, iii. 105; on 
polyandry, iii. 188 n. 1; on 
the levirate, iii. 210 n. I. 

Spencer, Sir W. B., and Gillen, 
F. J., on defloration customs 
in Australia, i. 201; on the 
access to the bride granted 
to other men than the bride- 
groom, i. 204; on Australian 
views on procreation, i. 292 
n. 4; on Australian ‘“ group- 
marriage,” iii. 251, 252, 257- 
260. 

Spermatophagi (Ethiopia), i. 108. 

Spiders, courtship among, i. 471. 

‘Spiritual relationship,” ii. 156, 


215. 

Spiti (Punjab), ii. 258; iii, 117 
sq. 0. 13. 

Spokan (Salish), iii. 298 n. I. 

Spring festivals in Europe, i. 
89-91. 

Squally Island (north-east of New 
Treland), i. 542 n. 8. 
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Starcke, C. N., on mother-right, 
i. 296 sq.; on the origin of 
exogamy, ii. 190 sg.; on 
matrilocal marriage and mar- 
riage by service, li. 364 n. I; 
on the levirate, iii. 217. 

Steinau, J. H., on in-breeding, 
ii. 221 n. 2. 

Steinen, K. von den, on the 
origin of circumcision, i. 563 


n. 9. 
Steinmetz, S. R., on the author’s 
method, i. 22 n.1; on the 
author’s theory of the origin 
of exogamy, ii. 206. 
Stendhal, M. de, on 
modesty, i. 429, 453. 
Stieda, L., on consanguineous 
marriage, ii. 226. 
Stiéns (Indo-China), tii. 8n. 3. 


sexual 


Stlatlumh (British Columbia), 
1, 324 1. 7, 327, 330, 372.2; 
li. 109, 398, 580 sq.; iii. 
208 n. I. 

Stockings, bride’s or  bride- 
groom’s, in marriage rites, 


u. 587 sq. 

Stoll, O., on the origin of 
clothing, i. 540 n. 1. 

Strangers, women offering them- 
selves to, as a religious rite, 
i, 207, 209, 210, 212-218; 
sexual intercourse with, i. 162, 
217, 229 sq.; regarded as 
almost supernatural beings, 
i, 217, 228; blessings of, 
i. 217, 228; fear of, i. 228 sq. 
See Foreigners, Guests. 

Sturrock, J., on the author’s 
theory of the origin of exo- 
gamy, il. 195. 

Suahili. See Swahili. 

Subanu (Mindanao), their social 
condition, i. 60, 352, 364n. 2; 
ll. I00, 123 n. 5, 153 n. 8, 
279 N. 2, 362 n. 1, 382, 384n.5, 
434; li. 15, 85, 146, 186, 
I9I nN. 3, 300 n. 2. 

Subincision in Australia, i. 559- 
501. 

Sudan, infibulation in the, i. 
155; mixture of races in the 
Eastern, ii. 39. 

Stryne (Denmark), ii, 234. 

Suckling-time, iii. 67-69, 79. 


Suessmilch, J. P., on the propor- 
tion between the sexes, iii. 63. 

Suicide from love, among savages, 
ili. 102 sq. 

Suk (British East Africa), ii. 142, 
469; ili, 210 n. 

Sulka (New Britain), i. 406, 460. 

Sumatra, 1. 123, 146n. 2, 324n. 8, 
340, 365, 567; UM. 12, 40, 74, 
184, 356, 362 n. I, 449 n. 9, 
547; 553, 572; MW. 13, 13 N. 3, 
56, 78 n. 5, 209n. See Acheh, 
Battas, Gayos of Achin, Kubus, 
Kwantan district, Lampong, 
Lebong, Lubus, Mandailing, 
Orang Akit, Orang Mamaq, 
Mapat-Toengoel, Padang High- 
lands, Palembang, Pasemahers, 
Rantau-Binoewang, Rejangs, 
Sakai, Tiga Loeroeng. 

Sunderland, marriage rite in, ii. 


534. 

Sungei Ujong (Malay Peninsula), 
1.145 n. 4. 

Surakarta, Javanese of, ii. 510 sq. 

Surrey, marriage rite in, ii. 480. 

Survivals, social, i. 9 sq. 

Susu (Sierra Leone), ii. 363 n. 

Swabia, marriage rites and taboos 
in, ii. 269 n. 2, 501 n. 6, 544 
n. I; consummation of mar- 
riage deferred, ii. 558 n. 2. 

Swahili, i. 40, 155, 190 sg.; ii. 
317 n. I, 385 n. 2, 386 n. 2, 
394 N. 4, 519 sq.; il. 37, 69 
n. 2, 78n. 5, 92 n. I, 291 n. 2. 

Swanton, J. R., on mother-right, 
i. 279 n. 2, 280. 

Swazies, Swaziland, i. 545; iii. 
210 n. 

Sweden, periodical fluctuation in 
the number of births in, i. 94, 
95, 98, lol; punishment of 
adultery, i. 314; marriage 
age, i. 387, 389; marriage-rate, 
i. 388, 389, 391 sq.; economic 
considerations in the conclu- 
sion of marriages among the 
peasantry, ii. 34 n. 7; class 
endogamy, ii. 64; marriage 
between uncle and niece and 
between aunt and _ nephew, 
ii. 99; consent to marriage, 
ii. 339 n. 6, 3433 marriage 
rites, li. 437, 444. 5, 451 0. 2, 
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454 1. 2, 468, 486, 487-480, 
493, 493 nN. 3, 498 n. 6, 505, 
510, 514, 518, 529, 529 n. 6, 
530, 535 1. 4 sg., 583, 584, 
584 n. 5, 585, 588-590, 590 


n. 6; ceremonial throwing of 
shoes, li. 541 n. 5; marriage 
taboos, il. 543 sq.; time for 


marriage influenced by the 
moon, li. 568; days for wed- 
dings, ii. 569, 569 n. 2, 573; 
sexual indulgence at weddings, 
ti. 592 n. 4; proportion be- 
tween the sexes among the 
nobility, ii. 170 n. 5; divorce, 
il. 335, 344, 346, 346 n. 5, 


347-349, ne 357, 357 
n. 5, 362 n. 5, 364; judicial 
separation, iil. 353-356, 357 


Nn. 5- 

Syeiee marriages between Lapps 
and, ii, 41. 

Swedish, use of certain relation- 
ship terms in, i. 248. 

Switzerland, marriage age in, 
i. 387; marriage with a 
niece or a nephew prohibited, 
ii, 100; consent to marriage, 
ii. 343; morning gift, li. 422 ; 
marriage rites, li. 451 n. 2, 
522 n. I, 536; ceremonial 
throwing of shoes, il. 541 n. 5 ; 
consummation of marriage de- 
ferred, ii. 558; divorce, ili. 
344, 346 0. 5, 347, 349, 352, 
364, 367, 370, 374; judicial 
separation, ili. 355 Sg. 

Syntengs (Assam), i. 39, 327. 

Syria, bridegroom and _ bride 
regarded as king and queen 


in, ii. 261 n. 5; marriage 
portion, ii. 425; marriage 
rites, ii. 482. 

Syryenians, i. 406; ii. 530. 


T 


Tachtadshys (Lycia), i. 109 n. 2, 
169, 170, 192; ii. OI. 

Tagals (Philippines), li. 362 n. I, 
386 n. 2, 3940. 5, 403 sqg.n.7; 
iii. 281 n. 4, 293 N. 7, 294 N. 2, 
299 n. 8. 
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Tagbanuas of Culion and Busu- 
anga, i. 426n. 2; ii. 257, 386 
n. 2; til 292 n. 9, 293n. 8, 
204 nN. I, 299 n. 8 

of Palauwan, i. 35. 

eee 1. 76, 114, 128, 310, 354 

, 364 n. 2, 406, 407, 419, 
ae 518, 520, 524 n. 2 5q., 
525, 550, 556; ii. 5, 8, 8n. 17, 
It, 62, 67, 267, 574 sq.; iii. 
18 n. TI, 30 n., 58, 72, gon., 
102, 103, 274, 282 n., 370. 

Tahus (New Galicia), i. 167 sq. 

Takelma Indians (South-Western 
Oregon), i. 140 n. 5, 345 n. 2; 
ii, 107, ae IO, 391, 397N.; 


ili. 214 n 

Taklakot (western Tibet), i. 
398. 

Takue (North-East Africa), i. 


154, 324. 7; lil. 25 n. 4. 
Takulli or Carriers (Déné), i. 306, 


320, 502 nN. I, 509, 569 n. 1; 
li. 28, 77; ili, qn.1. 

Talamanca Indians (Central 
America), i. 347 n. 4; iil. 
738n. 4. 

Tali kettu, or mock marriage 
ceremony, 1. 184-187 ; ii. 199, 
203, 205. 


Tamanacs (Orinoco), ili. 29 n. 2, 


go. 
Tami Islands (off New Guinea), 


i. 42, 4240. 435 ii. 125. 
Tamils (or Tamulians), i. 351; 
iii. 367 sq. 
, ancient, i. 351; ii. 320 n.; 
iii, ro2 n. 8. 
of Ceylon, i. 422; propor- 


tion between the sexes among 
the, iii. 175. 

Tanga coast (East Africa), i. 426 
n. 2; ii. 284 n. 3, 293 nN. 7, 
295 n. 

Tangier (Morocco), ii. 485, 529; 


iii, 314. 

Tangkhuls (Nagas), ii. 383 n. 3; 
iii. 30 n., 288 n. 5. 

Tangutans, iii. 34 n, 5. 

Janna (New Hebwide), i. 128, 
417, 507, 526 N. 7, 536, 552, 
564; ii. 135 iit, 18 n. 17. 

Taouism, religious celibacy ac- 
cording to, 1. 399. 

Tapieti. See Sotegaraik. 
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Tarahumare (Mexico), i. 46, 168, 
457 sq.; ii. 34, 288, 387 n. 2, 
442; iii, 54 n. 1. 

Tarasco (Mexico), i. 347 sq. 

Tartars, i. 308, 318, 364 n. 2; 
ji. 10, 39, 98, 113; iii. 7 n. 7, 
81, 82, 213 n. 2. See Turko- 
Tartar peoples. 

—~—, Siberian, ii. 361 n. 1, 516. 

of the Crimea, ii. 242 sq. 

—— of Kazan, ii. 32 n. 1, 384 
Nn. I, 403 N. 7. 

of Orenburg, ii. 
403. 7. ; 

Tartary, proportion between the 
sexes in, ili. 160. 

Tasm (Arabia), i. 173 sq. 

Tasmanians, i. 67, 68, 332, 
470 Nn. 2, 497, 498, 513, 520 
N. 4, 542, 555; U. 136, 247, 

; 11. 19, IN. 3, 20, 200. 2, 
68 n. 3. 

Tassai (New Guinea), i. 538. 

Tattooing, i. 514-525, 528 n. 1, 
529-532. 

Taveta. See Wataveta. 

Teda (Eastern Sahara), ii. 61, 
383 n. 3, 397 n.; iii. 22 n. 5, 
78 n. 5. ; 

Teehurs (Oude), i. 116. 

Teeth, ill-treatment of the, i. 
505-507, 528. re 

Tehuantepec, Isthmians of, iii. 5, 


32 n. I, 


98. 

Tehnelches (Patagonia), i. 56, 
426 n. 2; li. 287, 387, 308 
n. 2, 403 nn. 4and 6 sg. ; ili. 
2n. 2. 

Telugu country (South India), 
ii. 72 n. 1. 

Tembus (Eastern Bantu of South 
Africa), ii. 137. 

Tenasserim, i. 187; see Karens 
of. 

Teneriffe (Canary Islands), i. 
545; ii. 98, 504 n. 3; iti. 283 
n. 6. 


Tenggerese (Java), ii. 458, 553. 

Tenimber (Indian Archipelago), 
i. 508, 509, 519 n. 6, 559; 
ll. 297 N. 7, 320 n., 321 n. 2, 
381, 382, 390. 

Tepehuane (Mexico), i. 76 n. 1, 
140; iil. 271 n. I, 290 n. 2, 
296 n. 5, 299. 


Texas, marriage age in, i. 387; 
divorce, iii. 343, 350, 365. 

Thadoi oersayera f ii. 365. 

Thomas, N. W., on classificatory 
terms of relationship, i. 251, 
267 n. 1; on mother-right in 
Australia, i. 279 n. 2, 294 n. 4; 
on savage observation of the 
injurious effects of close inter- 
marriage, ii. 170 n. 4; on 
Mathew’s theory of the origin 
of the Australian class system, 
ii. 181 n. 2; on “ group- 
marriage’ in Australia, iti. 
251 N. 2, 252, 257 Nn. 1. 

Thomas, W. I., on mother-right, 
i. 278 n. 3; on the origin of 
clothing, i. 537 n. 5; on the 
origin of exogamy, ii. 193 n. 1. 

Thompson River Indians (British 
Columbia), i. 326, 329 n. 2, 
330, 346, 426 n. 2, 459, 462 
n. 1, 470n. 2; ii. 109, 1570.9, 
241, 291, 319N. 2, 322, 388n. 2, 
401, 548; iti. 94 n. 2, 96 n. 4, 
214 n. 4. 

Thonga (South-Eastern Africa), 
i. 76 n. 1, 133, 134, 277, 300 
N. 5, 313 N. 2, 315, 326, 342, 
368, 372 n. 2, 426 n. 2, 501; 
li. 4, 51, 152, 263 n. 8, 312, 
321 n. and n. 2, 322, 387 n. 1, 
388n. 4, 394n. 4, 406, 438n. 2; 
lili. 31 N., 32, 50, 62, 65 n. 6, 
67 n. 2, 69, 77 n. 6, 82, 92, 
95 N. I, 97, 97 N. 4, 210 n., 
290 n. 3, 292 Nn. 6, 295 On, 
297n. See Baronga, Mpfumo. 

Thracians, tattooing among the, 


1. 514 n. 3. 

Threshold, lifting of the bride 
over, or preventing her step- 
ping on, the, ii. 277, 531. 532, 
535-538; various supersti- 
tions relating to the, ii. 532; 
carrying of the bridegroom 
over the, ii. 538; the fear of 
the, ii. 538, 538 sg. n. 6. 

Tibet, defloration of virgins in, 
i. 162, 188; supplying guests 
with temporary wives, i. 225 
Nn. 3, 226 n. 2, 229 sg.; feast 
with licence, i. 234 sg.; scarcity 
of children, i. 335 sg. ; religious 
celibacy, i. 398; sexual 
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modesty, i. 424 n. 4; next- 
of-kin marriage, iil. 91; exo- 
gamy, ii. 114 sqg.; Marriage 
between cousins, ii. 173, iil. 
183 sq.; marriage by capture, 
ii. 243 sg.; resistance made 
to the bridegroom, ii. 254 n. 2; 
reluctance to give a daughter 
in marriage, iil. 262 ; resistance 
made by the bride, ti. 266n. 1; 
sham elopements, il. 327 n. 1 ; 
gift to the mother-in-law, i. 
304 n. 5; Marriage rites, 
li, 472, 497 n. 2, 508; day 
for marriage, li. 566 n. 1} 
monogamy and polygyny, ii. 
8, 75 n. 6, 188; polyandry, 
iii, 111-116, 155 n. 8 sq., 156 
mn. 2, 4, 9, 10, 12-14, 159, 
160, 183, 187, 188, 192, 193, 
195 sg.; proportion between 
the sexes, iii. 159, 160, 1690; 
sexual freedom of women, iii. 
197 n. 2; men little addicted 
to jealousy, ili. 206, 207 n. 5; 
group-marriage, iii. 223; tem- 
porary form of marriage, iii. 
268. See Caindu, Lob-nor, 
Manasarovara, Pobos, Purang, 
Seresumdo, Taklakot. 
Tibetans, Koko-nor, i. 234 sq.; 


i. 8. 

Tiga Loeroeng (Sumatra), ii. 
122 n. 

Tikhup (Old Kuki clan), i. 173, 
178, 

Tikie (North-West Amazons), 1ii. 
20.1. 

Tikopia, i. 76, 77, 252, 257, 321, 
365 n. 4; ii 152 1, 153 0. 2, 
215, 216, 254 N. 2, 279, 280, 

-  §52; iii. or. 

Tillier, L., on sexual modesty, 
i. 429, 429 0. 5, 432 1.1; on 
the relative strength of the 
sexual impulse in the two 
sexes, i. 456 mn. 2; on the 
object of courtship, i. 493, 
496; on the origin of the 
prohibition of incest, ii. 192 


n. i. 

Timagami (Ojibway), i. 720.1; 
ii, 279 n. 3; Ml. 279 NL 2, 
(295 0. 5. : 

Timne (Sierra Leone), 1. 314 0. 


Timor, i. 543; iil. 286 n. 3. 
Timorlaut, i. 519 n. 6, 5593 ii. 
(62 n. ¥, 207 N. 7, 382, 390. 
Tinguianes (Luzon), ti. 554; il. 

15. 

Tinne. See Déné. 

Tipperahs (Chittagong Hiils), i. 
132, 343; il. 53, 361 n. 5, 
363 mn. 2 and 4, 365, 366, 
370 T., 453; ili, 8 n. 3, 280 
n. 6, 293 n. 8, 299 0. 9. 

Tiribi (Costa Rica), ii. 111. 

Tirol, stopping of the bridal pro- 
cession in the, ii. 260 n. I. 

Tiver. See Izhavans. 

Tiyyans. See Izhavans. 
Tjingilli (Central Australia), i 
243 Sq. Rene 
Tlascala, celibates despised in, 
i. 374 sq; shaving the heads 
of newly-married couples, i. 


509 Nl. 3. : 

Tlemcen (Algeria), i. 435 n. 2: 
iii. 25 n. 6. 

Tlingit, i. 141, 159, 307, 395: 
396, 503, 524 nN. 2; i. 107, 


108, 291, 388, 396 n. 5, 403 
n. 6, 545, 547 Sq-3; ill. 4m. J, 
29n. 2, 70 n. 2, 108, 109, 155 
nm. 4, 156 0. 7, 212 nN. 4, 214, 
215, 293 0. 7, 204 0. I. 

Todla (Celebes), iii. 14. 

Toaripi (British New Guinea), 
ii. aggn. 8; lil. 17 n. 4. 

Tobacco in marriage rites, il. 455. 

Tobads, ii. 482. 

Tobas (Gran Chaco), i. 47 nN. 4, 
512; lil, 2n. 2, 26 nN. 3, 90. 
Tobias, continence of, ii. 559-563 
Todas (Nilgiri Hills), i. 116, 183. 

285, 312, 336, 339, 343, 344, 

351, 397; UW. 32, 48, 49, 54 
720. 3, 117, 118, 211, 278 Nn. 2, 
293 n. I, 402, 402 N. I, 403, 
490, 504 MN. 23 iil, 124-127, 
155 n. 8 sq., 156 nn. 2, 11, 
12, and 14, 157 n. 3, 163, 
163 nn. 3, 167, 168, 184, 
1gI, 196, 197, 206, 207, 207 
n. 5, 220, 224-226, 265, 280, 
291 n., 296 N. 5. 

Togiagamiut (Alaska), i. 57 59. 

Togoland, i. 156 n. 1, 161, 313 
n. 2, 516 n. Tf. 

Tolkollans (Malabar), cee 
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Tonga Islands, 1. 47, 133, 148, 
194, 195, 252, 257, 341, 354, 
474, 521, 524 n. 2, 558 n. 6, 
567; ii. 6, 7, 27, 128, I29, 
163 Nl. 3, 300, 352; iti. 18n.11, 
30 n., 70, 274, 282 n. I, 285, 
298 n.1. See Niutabutabu. 

Tongarewa. See Penrhyn Island. 

Tonsawang (Minahassa), i. 188 


Nn. 5. 
Toradjas (Celebes), ii. 362 n. I, 
371 0. 1, 388, 389, 393 n. 4. 
Torres Islands, iti. 243-245. See 

Hiw, Loh. 
Torres Straits, i. 556 sq. 
——, Western islands of, i. 147, 


300, 459, 460, 470, 543 N.; 
li. 2, 27, 124, 157, 210, 355, 
397 N., 401; iii, 30 n., 67 
Nn. 3, 94 Nl. 3- os 

Totemism, i. 508, 511, 517; ii. 
183-186. 


Tottiyans or Tottiyars (South 
India), i. 116, 196, 229 n. 2; 
li. 72 n. 3, 73 n. 2; iii, 130, 
131, 156 n. 7, 225. 

Touareg, i. 343; ii. 26; iii. 25, 
ior. 

of the Ahaggar, ii. 516, 528. 

of Rhat, jit. 370 n. 1. 

Toungtha (Chittagong Hills), i. 
132, 339; iil. Io, 166 n. 2, 
286 n. 3 

Transylvania, Saxonians of, mar- 
riage rite among the, ii. 440. 

Trarsa (Western Sahara), ii. 6. 

Travancore, marriage age in, 
i. 383; purchase of bride- 
grooms, ii. 43I n. 1. 

Treasury Island 
Islands), iii. 18. 

Tréméoc (Brittany), consumma- 
tion of marriage deferred at, 
i. 558 n. 3. 

Trinidad, aborigines of, i. 541 n. 3. 

Tripoli, favourite marriage day 
in, ii. 571 n. 8. 

Trobriand Islands (British New 
Guinea). See Kiriwina. 

Troels-Lund, T. F., on a Scandi- 
navian marriage rite, ii. 510. 

Troglodytes (Ethiopia), i. 108. 

Trumai (Brazil), i. 549. 

Tsalisens (Formosa), i. 73, 426 
N. 2, 5153 ti. 279 nN. 2. 


(Solomon 


Tsetsaut (Déné), i. 437 n. 4; 
iii. 208 n. I. 
Tshi-speaking peoples (Gold 


Coast), i. 219, 220, 397, 403, 


413; il. 24 n. 5, 145, 176, 
363 n., 370; il. 292 n. 9, 
298 n. 4 sq. 


Tsimshian (British Columbia), ii. 
107, 108, 396n. 5 
Tsous (Formosa), ii. 
2098. 

Tsil (Morocco), ii. 452, 580. 

Tubori (Western Central Africa), 
i, 567; ii. 363 n., 3745 iil 
29 n. 

Tuhoe (Maori), i. 287, 288, 395; 
li. 96, 129 sq.; lil. 148. 

Tully River (North Queensland), 


270, 271, 


i. 289, 293; ii, 254 n. 4, 
265 Sq. 

Tulu people (South Canara), 
ii. 508. 


Tuluvas (South India), i. 243. 

Tumbnka (British Central Africa), 
li. 363 n., 367; iti. 283 n. 6, 
300. 

Tunberri (South Australia), iii. 
20 n. 6. 

Tungus, i. 130, 142, 225 n. 3, 
226 n. 2, 364 n. 2, 368, 459; 
li. 39, 113, 292, 319 n. 2 
356, 361 N. 1, 365, 381, 389n. 5, 
403 n. 7; iii, 7 n. 7, 30 n., 
208 n. I, 228 sq. 

Tunis, sexual bashfulness in, i. 
435; consent to marriage, 
ll. 331 sq.; marriage rite, 
lil. 50 


4. 

Tupinambase (Brazil), i. 345 n. 2, 
424; Ul. 88; iii. 3n., 29 n. 2, 
86 n. 6. 

Tupis (Brazil), i. 137 n. 1, 242. 
343, 541 TM. 2. 549, 557 De 4; 
i. 593 Nn. 1; it, 83, 860n. 6, 

Turkana (British East Africa), 
H. 142, 385 n. 2, 386 n. 2, 
ES oie eta : 

Turkish tribes, i. 350; ii. 3904 
n. 4. 

Turkomans, i. 130; ii. 33, 266, 
319 n. 2; iil. 7 sg. n. 7, 160, 
I6I, 208 n. I. 

Turko-Tartar peoples, marriage 
by consideration among, i. 
380 sq. 
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Turks, marriage rite among the, 
ii. 539; favourite marriage 
day, ii. 571 n. 8; monogamy 
and polygyny, ili. 43 n. 5. 

——-, Central Asiatic, 1. 143; ii. 
266, 394 0., 397 n.; iii. 30 n. 

Turmeric in marriage rites, ii. 


455- 
Tarungs (Assam), ii. 361 n. 5. 
Twins, killing of, ii. 164 sq. 
Tylor, Sir E. B., oe the com- 
parative method, Teed 
on resemblances ‘ot culture- 
phenomena, i, 2 $4.3 his 
statistical method of investiga- 
tion, i. 7; on the author’s 
method, i. 22; on mother- 
right, i. 296; on avoidance 
between relatives by mar- 
riage, i. 442 sqg.; on the 
author’s theory of the origin 
of exogamy, li. 193 n. 1; on 
the influence of a common 
name, ii. 214 n. 2; on the 
connection between exogamy 
and the classificatory system 
of relationship, ii. 216 sq. 
Typees (Nukahiva), iii. 57 n. 2, 
147, 148, 168. 


U 


Uacarras (Uaupés), i. 50 n. 2. 
Uainuma (Rivers Ica and 
Cauninari), i. 248; ili. 29. 
Uaraguact (Rio Part), i. 242. 
Uaupés (North-West Brazil), 
502 n. I, 530, 541 n. 3, a 
Nn. I, 555 sg.; ii. I12, 230, 
264 n. 3, 288; ili. 3n., 29n. 2, 
271. See Desana, Uacarras. 
Udayas (Madras), ii. 153 n. 2. 
Uea (Loyalty Islands), i. 147. 
Uea or Wallis Island (west of 


Samoa), i. 515, 519 n. 5; il. 
128. 

Ufipa. See Wafipa. 

Uganda, i. 313 n. 2, 317, 318, 
322, 361n.9; iii. 21; children 
borne by foreign women in, iii. 
176. 


——, Eastern, ii. 392 n. 8. 
Ugi (Solomon Islands), i. ay : 
i. 594 n. 1; iii. 57, 371 n. 


Ugro-Finnic peoples, marriage 
by capture among, ii. 243 n. 1 ; 
resistance made by the bride, 
ii. 270; marriage by con- 
sideration, ii. 380, 381, 304 
n. 4; marriage rites, li. 440 n., 
4510. 2, 454N. 2, 476, 527. 9, 
530; 532 Sq. 

Uhehe. See Wahehe. 

Ujfalvy, K. E. v., on the in- 
breeding of the Ptolemies, ii. 
225. 

Ukarewe. See Bakerewe. 

Ukinga (East Africa), ii. 363 n., 
372. 

Ukrainia, bridegroom deflowering 
the bride without consum- 
mating marriage in the, i. 191 ; 
marriage rites, ii. 447 n. I, 
465, 466, 466 n. 2; see 
Cossacks of the. 

Ulad Bu‘aziz (Morocco), i. 440 ; 
ii. 418. 

Ulad Naid (Algeria), i. 200. 

Ulaua (Solomon Islands),i.550n.5. 

Uliase (Indian Archipelago), 1 


75 N. 5. 
Ulladans (South India), i. 76n. 1, 
144 Sq.} li. 293, 555 N. Io. 
Ulster, jus es noctis in 
ancient, i. 179, 1 

Umbaia (Central ‘Aastaliay 
243 Sq. 

Unalaska. See Aleut. 

Unchastity, pre-nuptial, ch. iv. ; 
iii. 266. 


Uncle, the maternal. See Mater- 
nal uncle. 
Ungava district (Labrador), 


Eskimo of the, see Koksoag- 
miut; Indians of the, see 
Nenenot. 

Unimak. See Alent. 

United States, marriage age in 
the, i. 387; racial endogamy, 
ii. 41; marriage with a niece 
or a nephew mostly prohibited, 
ii. 100 ; consanguineous mar- 
riages, ii. 228 sq.; consent to 
marriage, ii. 343 sq.; divorce, 
ili. 342-345, 347-350, 351, 
353) 357 1. 6, 364, 365, 367, 


369, 372-374; judicial separa- 
tion, ii. 345, 347, 348, 355, 
356, 357 n. 6. 
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Unmarried people despised Vedic literature, blood of the 
among savages, i. 343 Sq. bridal night in the, i. 190. 
Unyoro, i. 138; iii. 20, 74. See Atharva-Veda. * 
Uppiliyans (South India), i. 474. Veiling of the bride, i. 277, 
Urabunna (Central Australia), 527 sq. ; 
i. 201; ii, 74, 75, 131, 133, Veils, worn by women, i, 310, 


133 n. 6, 134; I. 250-252, 
255. | 

Ural-Altaic peoples, terms of 
relationship among, i. 255. 

Urnguay, marriage between uncle 
and niece and between aunt 
and nephew in, ii. 99. 

Usambara, ii. 550. See Wasam- 
bara. 

Usbeg, ii. 291 n. 10. 

Utah, divorce in, iii. 352. 


Vv 


Vaitupu (Ellice Islands), i. 558 
n. 6. 

Val d’Ossola (Piedmont), mar- 
riage rites in, ll. 260 n. 1, 
475 0.7, 571 0. 2. i 

Valakhs of Acarnania, marriage 
tite among the, ii. 488; 
favourite marriage day, ii. 
571 n. 6. 

Valdelsa, marriage taboo in, ii. 
544 0. 2; unlucky month for 
marriage, ii. 567 n. 3. 

Vallambans (South India), ii. 


720. 3. 

Valluvanad Talnks (Malabar), 
iii. 128. 

Valtellina (Upper Adda), stop- 
ping of the bridal procession 
in, li. 260 n. 1. 

Vancouver Island, Indians of, 
i, 129, 130, 325 n. 2; ii. 377. 
See Nootka. 

Vanua Lava (Banks Islands), 
i. 427. 

Variety, taste for, i. 163, 164, 
231; i. 22 sg.; Ul. 74, 370 sq. 

Varlyars (Cochin), ii. 555 n. Io. 

Veddas (Ceylon), i. 49, 59, 60, 
145, 158, 256, 257, 281, 283, 
303, 352, 422, 497; I. 90, 
164, 375, 441, 594 N. 2; M1. 
12; 26, 56,175). 221, 222; 
268 sq. 


311, 535, 567; by men, i. 535. 
Vélans (Cochin State), 1. 76 n. 1, 


145. 

Vellalas, Karakat, ili. 9 n. I; 
Kunnuva, iii. 130; of Coim- 
batore, ili, 130 sq. 

Vellalavella (Solomon Islands), 
ii. 320 n., 321 Nn. 2. 

Venette, N., on female coyness, 
i. 4530-3. | es 

Venezuela, judicial separation in, 
iii. 358.7, 3590. 4. 

Vermont, divorce in, ili. 348 
n. 1. 

Vertebrata, lower, parental care 
among the, 1. 29. 

Veuillot, L., on the alleged 
existence of a jus primae noctis 
in the Middle Ages, i. 175. 

Viatich (Slavonic tribe), i. 121. 

Victoria, divorce in, ili. 343-345, 
347, 349, 349 D. 2, 350. 

——-, natives of, i. 64-66, 357 
n. 1, 526nn. 1 and Q, 541 n. 5, 
§56n.6; i.27,270. 7, 440, 
159, 248n. 5, 301 n. 6, 309 N. 3, 
354 D. 1, 355 0. I, 593 D. 2; 
ui. 68 n. 3, 103, 164 Nn. 3, 
166, 166 n. 5, 209 N., 210 n., 
2520. 4, 253, 253 N. 6, 283 n. 3. 

, natives of Eastern, i. 370, 
371 n. 4. 

——, natives of Western, i. 149, 
464; li. 171, 326 n. 4, 551; 
ili. 30 n., 287 sq. 

Vienna, cicisbeism at, ili. 145. 

Vilkurups (Cochin State}, iii. 129, 
130, 156 nN. 11, 185. 

Villermé, L. R., on differences in 
stature, ii. 14. 

Virchow, R., on the prognathous 
type, ii. 15; on  consan- 
guineous marriage, ii. 229, 237. 

Virey, J. J., on the defloration of 
brides, i. 189 n. 3; on pro- 
miscnity, i. 299 n. 1; On 
covering as a sexual lure, i. 554. 

Virginia, West, divorce in, iil. 
365. 
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Virginity, men’s preference for, 
i. 163. 

Visegrad. See Muhammadans 
of Vi8egrad. 

Voddas (Mysore), i. 221. 

Vogul, ii. 242, 243, 389 n. 5; iii. 
2730.1. 

Voisin, A., on consanguineous 
marriage, ii. 225. 

Vonums (Formosa), ii. 2, 257 sq. 
Véra (Finland), marriage rites 
in, ii. 535 0. 4 sq., 585 0. 1. 
Vosges, marriage rites in the, ii. 

444 0. 5, 526 n. 6, 581. 
Votyak, 1. 90, 161 N. 3, 225 nN. 3, 
248; ii. 242, 243, 380, 381, 
383 n. 3, 384 0. I, 403 1. 7, 
522n.4; iii. 273 n. 1. 


Ww 


Wabende (East Africa), i. 435 
n. 5, 447 n. 3; di. 384 7. I, 
387, 389 n. 6; il. 31 n., 
284 D. 3, 295 n., 297 N. 

Wabondei (East Africa), ii. 263 
n. 8, 439, 478, 479, 497 TD. 4, 
544 n. 8, 592 n. I. 

Wadai, i. 466. 

Wadders (South India), ii. 447. 

Wadshagga (East Africa), i. 93, 
360, 361, 426 n. 2, 544 0. 2; 
iii. 22 n. 5, 31 nN. 2, 34 1. 7, 
284 nN. 3. 

Waépote (Buru), ii. 
iii, 30 n., 33 n. 13. 

Wafipa (East Africa), i. 361; 
ii. 363 n., 372, 387, 393 n. 6, 
3905 TN. 3, 4901, 527 n. 6; Ii. 
29 n. I, 275, 291 n. 2, 297 Nn. 

Wagawaga (British New Guinea), 
iii. or. 

Wagiriama (British East Africa), 


386 n. 1; 


i, 154, 230 nN. 3, 234 N. 3, 

408, 526 n. 7; ii. 142, 143, 

304. ; 
Wagner, M., on aversion to 


incest, ii. 193 n. I. 
Wagogo (East Africa), ii. 141; 
iii. 290 n. 3, 291 N. 4, 292 nN. 2 


and 6. 

Waguha (West Tanganyika), i. 
2458, 248 n. 1, 287, 367; ii. 
51; iii, 60, 61 n. I. 


Wahehe (East Africa), ii. 
184, 250; lil, 210 n. 
Wahorohoro (west of Lake Tan- 

ganyika), iii, 210 n. 


I4i, 


Wahyao. See Wayao. 

Wailwnn (New South Wales), 
lii. 253 n. 6. 

Waitahoo (Marquesas Islands), 
i. 519 sq. 

Waitz, Th., on the tribal type, 
ii. 14. 

Wake, C. S., on aversion to 


incest, ii. 193 n. I. 

Wakelbura (Queensland), ii. 132, 
284 sq.n.6; iii, 150, 155 n. 8, 
156 n. 7, 249 Sq. 

Wakka (Queensland), i. 66; iii. 
2II n. 6, 274. 

Wakonde. See Konde people. 

Wales, marriage upon trial in, 
i, 135; marrying in order of 
seniority, i. 374; saying about 
female coyness, i. 453; barring 
of the wedding procession, il. 
260 sq.; mock capture of the 
bride, ii. 261; marriage rites, 
fi, 467 n. 7, 493, 494, 536, 
536 n. 10; lucky day for 
weddings, ii. 570. See England 
and Wales. 

, ancient, endogamy in, il. 

52, 53, 55; the exogamous 
joint family, ii. 208; consent 
to marriage, li. 337 sg.; mar- 
riage by consideration, ii. 414 ; 
return gifts, li. 415; morning 
gift, ii. 423 ; marriage portion, 
il. 427; polygyny not per- 
mitted, iii, 48; divorce, iii. 
324 sq. ; ; 

Walker, A., on the stimulating 
influence of novelty, i. 528 


TZ: 
Wallace, A. R., on the author’s 
theory of the origin of secon- 
dary sexual characters, i. pp.x., 
488; on the author’s theory 
of the origin of exogamy, 1. 
p.x., li. I9g3n.1; on secondary 
sexual characters, i. 479, 480, 
487, 489; on the origin of 
racial differences, ii. 20 n. I; 
on the hairlessness of the 
human body, ii. 21 n.; on 
in-breeding, ii. 221. 


Wallawalla (Shahaptian tribe), 
lii. 7o n. 2. 

Wallis Island. See Uea. 

Walnut root or bark, i. 512; iii. 
590 sq. : 

Wamakonde. See Konde péople. 

Wambugwe (Central Africa), ii. 
402 nN. 2, 403 n. 6; iti, 25. 

Wambutti (Pygmies of Ituri), 
i, 63; lil. 22 sq. 

Wamegi (Central Africa), i. 182. 
Wamuera (Ruwuma district), 
ili. 22 n. 5, 92, 93, 290 nN. 2. 
Wandorobbo (Masai), ii. 363 n., 

371; ili. 22 n. 5. 

Wangoni. See Angoni. 

Wanigela River (British New 
Guinea), tribes inhabiting the 
mouth of, i. 83, 460 n. 2; 
li. 449 n. 8, 455 n. 1; iii. 
281 sq. n. 4. 

Wanika or Wanyika (East 
Africa), i. 40; iii, 210 um, 
284 n. 3. 

Wanyamwezi (East Africa), i. 76, 
150 ll. 4, 361; ii, 386 n. 2, 
392 N. 7, 591 n. 1; iil. Brn, 
34 nN. 7, 213 n. 2, 291 n. and 
n. 5, 292 n. 2. See Msalala. 

Wanyaturn- (East Africa), iii. 
283 n. 6, 2907 n. 

Wapare (East Africa), i. 152, 
516 n. 3. 

Wapokomo (British East Africa), 
i. 52, 359 n.; ik, 385 Nn. 2, 
388 n. 4, 389 n. 4; iil, 22 n. 5, 
59, 210 n., 283 n. 

War, effect ‘of, upon the mar- 
riage-rate, i. 391 n. 3; among 
savages, i. 254, 254 n. 1; 
causing a disproportion be- 
tween the sexes, ili. 53, 54, 


59 Sq. 
Warangi (East Africa), iii. 
n. I, 287, 293 n. 7, 2045 n. 
ee Lester, on sexual modesty, 


285 


i. 430 
Warega (Belgian Congo), i. 134, 
I51n., 504, 519 n. 6; Ii. 6, 7, 


25, 51, 148, 158 n., 306, 307, 
311 N. I, 394, 594n. 3; iii. 21, 
22, 31 n., 66, 88, 101, 275, 


284 N. 3, 295 n., 297 n. 
Warend (Sweden), ii. 510 n. 8, 


514. 


Warmland (Sweden), i. 451, 493. 

Warnkoenig, L. A., and Stein, L 
on the morning gift, ii. 422 n. 7. 

‘Warramunga (Central Australia), 
ii. 212 sq. 

Warraus (British Guiana), iii. 72,- 
107, 208 n. I. 

Warua (Central Africa), ii. 84. 

Warundi (East Africa), ii. 280 
ny: 

Wasambara, ii. 478 n. 4. 

Wasania (British hast, Africa), 
i. 49, 75 Nn. 2, 226 n., 408; 
ii. 304; iii. 210 n. 

Washambaa. See Shambaa. 

Washashi (Central Africa), i. 545 

Washington, divorce in, iii. 352, 
352 N. 6, 353, 365. 

. Indians of, i. 282, 346 sq. ; 
ili, gn. 1, 38, 78 n. 4, 102, 
2II n. 6. 

Wassandaui 


(East Africa}, i. 


51. 

Wassbo (Sweden), marriage rites 
in, ii. 468 n. 4, 584 n. 7; 
matriage taboo, i. 543 n. 6. 

Wataita or Wateita (East Africa), 
i. 205, 503 n. 8; li. 88, 201; 
iii, 60. 

Wataturu (East Africa), ii. 504 
n. 3. 

Wataveta (British East Africa), 
i. 205, 501, 545; it. 142, 184, 
545, 546, 550; ili. 210 n. 

Watchandies (West Australia), 
i. 82 sq. 

Water rites at weddings, 
509. See Bathing. 

Watubela Islands, ii. 122, 362 
nN. 1; ili. 14, 15, 269 n. 6. 

Watuta (East Africa), 1. 545. 

Wawanga (British East Africa), 
ii. 273 n. 2, oz n. 1; iti. 284 
N. 4, 295 N., 2907 n. 

Wayao, Ayao, or Yao (south of 
Lake Nyasa), 1. 182, 230 n. 3, 
232; il. 139 sq. 

Wayao, Wahyao, or Yao (former 
German East Africa), i. 359, 
426. 2, 523; il. 304, 311 n. 1, 
380 ; iii, 213 n. 2. 

Wazirs of Bannu (Punjab), ii. 
556. 

Weapons at weddings, ii. 497- 
502. 


506- 
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Weaving-stool in magical rites, 
ii. 457. 

Weber, A., on the “‘ false bride ”’ 
in ancient India, ii. 522. 

Wedding feasts, ii. 437, 438, 581, 
591 Nn. 10. 

Weddings, sexual orgies at, i. 
235, ll. 592; sexual bashful- 
ness accentuated at, i. 427- 
429; parents refraining from 
attending their children’s, i. 
434-436; dancing at, ii. 584, 
588-590, 592. See Marriage 
Rites. 

Weeks, J. H., on avoidance 
between relatives by marriage, 
i. 445 n. 5. ‘ 

Wele River (Congo), ii. 158 n., 
249; iii. 283 n. 6, 288. 

Wendland, Hanoverian, marriage 
rites in the, ji. 493 n. I, 510. 

West, E. W., on next-of-kin 
marriage in ancient Persia, ii. 
202 sq. 

Westphalia, marriage rites in, 
iil. 493 N. 1, 513, 532; days 
for weddings, ii. 569 n. 2. 

Wetter (Indian Archipelago), i. 
4221.5; li.62n.1; ili. 9on., 
288 n. 6, 290 n. 2. 

White, Rachel E., on consan- 
guineous marriages in royal 
families, ii. 202 n. 4. 

White things in marriage rites, 
ii. 486. 

Whitethorn in marriage rites, il. 
510. 

Whitman, Prof., on the effect 
of cross-breeding upon the sex 
of the offspring, ill. 177 n. 2. 

Widowers, prohibited from re- 
marrying or from remarrying 
for a certain period, i. 323, 
326, 329-331 ; supposed to be 
haunted, 1. 330; dangers sup- 
posed to be connected with 
the remarriage of, i. 330 sq., 
ii, 524 sg.; bride price paid 
by, ii. 384; weddings of, ii. 
504. @ 

Widows, killed or killing them- 
selves, i. 317-320 ; their duties 
towards their deceased hus- 
bands, i. 320 sg.; prohibited 
from remarrying, i. 321-323, 


326; from remarrying for a 
certain period, i. 323-320; 
dangers supposed te be con- 
nected with the remarriage 
of, i. 325-329; supposed to 
be haunted, i. 331 n. 1; bride 
price paid for, ii. 33, 384; 
weddings of, ii. 564 sq. 
Wiimbaio (junction of the Dar- 
ling and Murray Rivers), i. 
233 Sg.; ii. 131, 325. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. v., 
and Niese, B., on the alleged 
mother-right in ancient Greece, 


i. 106 n. 4. 

Wilken, G. A., on primitive 
promiscuity, i. 103, 119-123, 
126 n. 1, 166 n. 1; on the 


origin of exogamy, ii. 168 n. 3 ; 
on a certain marriage rite, ii. 
484: - 
Willcox, W. F., on divorce, iii. 
369, 372-374. Seere 
Wilutzky, P., on primitive pro- 
misculty, i. 103, 123, 126n. 1, 
164 n. 3, 166 n. 1, 206 n. I, 
225n. 1, 230n. 4; on mother- 
right, i. 278 n. 3. : 
Winamwanga (North-Eastern 
Rhodesia), ii. 140, 154, 455 sq. 
Winnebago (Missouri), i. 105. 
Winterbotham, Sir Henry, on 
the tali kettu ceremony, 1. 185. 
Winterbottom, Th., on the con- 
nection between polygyny and 
mother-right, i. 296. 
Winternitz, M., on marriage by 
capture, li. 260 n. 2, 270; on 
marriage by purchase among 
the ancient Aryans, ii. 409 
n. 33 on certain Indo-Euro- 
pean marriage rites, ii. 451, 
470 mn. 2 and 11, 479 n. 1, 
514, 522 sq.; on the fear of 
the threshold, ii. 538 n. 6. 
Wintun (California), 1. 548 sq. ; 
iii. 79 n. 6, 272. 
Wiradjuri (New South Wales), 
ji, 132. 

\Wieeea ar marriage age in, i. 
387; divorce, iil. 353, 365. 
Witoto (North-West Amazons), 
i, 138, 139, 345 D. 2, 349, 423, 
470 n. 2, 512, 513, 541 0. 3, 
555; li. 209, 288; iil. 66 n. 1, 


586 


} 
67 Nn. 3, 279, 280, 290 n. 3, 
291 Nn. 4, 292 MN. 2, 4, 7, 
and 9. 

Wives, custom of supplying 
guests with temporary, 1. 225— 
230, lil, 257 sq.; temporar 
exchange of, i. 230-234, iil. 
2573 classificatory terms for, 
i. 269, 273, lil. 242, 259; as 


labourers, iii. 80-82 ; position 
of, among monogamous 
savages, ili, 97-10I; among 


peoples of archaic culture, 111. 


374 Sq. : 
Wiwa (Northern Rhodesia), 

231, 455 Sg.; li. 368. 
Wollaroi, ii. 284 n. 6, 285 n. 


325. 

Wolois (Senegambia), i. 74; 11. 
73+ 

Woman, regarded as unclean, i. 
416, ill. 3750 sexual modesty 
in, i. 432 sg.; strength of the 
sexual impnise, i. 456; gene- 
rally more passive in courtship 
than man, 17. sometimes, 
however, more active, i. 456- 
461; less addicted to Sele 
decoration and covering than 
man among the lower races, 
i. 529-533, 558; more par- 
ticular in her choice than man, 
i, 532, 533, Ul. 41 sg.; her 
appreciation of masculine 
strength and valour, ii. 1-4, 
33; beauty of, ii. 5~8; short 
duration of her youthfulness 
at the lower stages of civilisa- 
tion, ili. 71-74. See Coyness. 

Women, language spoken by the, 
li. 275-277. 

Wonghibon (New South Wales), 
ii. 132. 

Worcestershire, marriage rites in, 
i, 373 Sq., i. 587. | 2 

Wotjobaluk (Victoria), l1. 131- 
133, 135, 159, 165 N. 2, 216. 

Wiirtemberg, marriage rite in, 
ji. 493 ; divorce, iit. 342. 

Wundt, W., on the classificatory 
system of relationship, 1. 253 ; 
on mother-right, i. 278 n. 3; 
on the origin of savage orna- 
ments, i. 532; on the origin of 
clothing, 1. 540 n. I 


INDEX 


Wuwulu (west of the Admiralty 
Islands), i. 542 n. 

Wyoming, marriage age in, i. 
387; divorce, iii. 348 n. 1, 365. 


Y 


Yahgans (Tierra del Fuego), i. 55, 
91, 92, 118, 119, 158, 180, 256, 
282, 283, 286, 337,.546; ii. 
II3, 164, 240, 286, 360 n. 6, 
402 N. i, 593 N. 1; ili. 2n. 2, 
52, 53, 78 n. 2, 79 n. 6, 8o, 
89, 90, 221, 271. 

Yakut, 1. 142, 350, 447 N. 3, 450; 
li. 40, 113, 114, 177, 200 n. 2, 
243, 385 n. 2, 389 n. 5, 392, 
393, 403 N. 4, 463, 464, 58% Sq. ; 
li. 7, 8, 30 n., 56, 273 n. 1, 
294 Nn. I. 

Yamamiadi (Brazil), i. 535 n. 4. 

Yaméos (Amazon), ii. 158. 

Yanadis (Madras Presidency), 1 
244; i. 79 0. 3, 293, 387 n. i; 
471, 565 Nn. 2; ii. 281 n. 

Yao. See Wayao. 

Yap (Caroline Islands), i. 
ee 

Yaqui (Mexico), i. 347 n. 4, 462 
nt. 

Yassin 
n.I. 

Yawyin tribes. See Lisn tribes. 

Yendakarangu (Sonth Australia}, 
ii. 131, 133 sq. 

Yendalins (Indo-China), ili. 276. 

Yenisey valley, reindeer-breeders 
of the northern, i. 59, $2. 

Yerkla-mining or Eucla tribe 
(boundary between South and 
West Australia), ii, 301 n. 5; 
iii. 20 n. 5. 

Yerukalas (Telugu country), il. 
72 n. 3, 77 0. 5. 

Yezidees (Armenia), i. 192. 

Y6gurs, Saré and Shera (North- 
ern China), ii. rT 4. 


399, 


(Hindn-Kush), ii. 321 


Yokut (California), i. 129, 324 
nn 7: 
Yorkshire, unlucky days for 


marriage in, ii, 570 n. 4, 572; 
marriage rites, 1. 588, 588 n. 4, 
580. 
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Yoruba (West Africa), i. 93, 155, 
226 N., 244, 256, 358 n. 4, 371, 
371 Nn. 4 sq., 426 n. 2, 562 n. 2, 
563 ; 11.95, 96, 146, 307, 321 n., 
383 Nn. 3, 3904 Nn. 4; ili. 31 n., 
32, 68 n. I, 210 n., 213 n. 2, 
216, 292 Nn. 9, 294 nN. 1, 297 nN. 

Ysabel (Solomon Islands), i. 243, 
502 n. I. 

Yucatan, proportion between 
male and female births among 
the Ladinos of, iii. 174. 

——-, ancient, religious celibacy 
in, i. 396; circumcision, 1. 
561; marriage with a half- 
sister, ii. 97; exogamy, li. 
110 sq.; marriage by service, 


ii. 360 n. 6, 368; divorce, 
iii. 302. 
Yuchi Indians, ii. 106; iii. 279 


n. 2, 298 n. I. 

Yuin (New South Wales), i. 
526 n. 3; hi. 325 sq. 

Yukaghir, i. 50, 51, 59, 130-132, 
254, 255, 296 n. 6, 423, 426 
n. 2, 438, 441, 446, 463 59.; 
ii. 48, 53, 54, 113, 262, 292, 
361 n. 1, 364, 365, 372, 373, 
385 n. 2, 398, 400, 402 Nn. 2, 
448, 497, 516, 527 n. 6, 594 


n.2; li. 7, 301. 33. 
Yule Island (British New Guinea) 

ii. 394 0. 4. AD pee! 
Yurak (Northern Yenisei), ii. 


291. 
Yurok (California), iii. 5, 26. 


Z 


Zachariae, Th., on certain mar- 
riage rites, ii. 537 mn. 1, 540. 
Zambales (Luzon), i. 371; see 

Negritos of. 

Zandehs, See Niam-Niam. 

Zangas (French Sudan), ii. 363 n., 
367. 

Zante, consummation of mar- 
riage supposed to be impeded 
by magic influences in, il. 462 
nu. 4; marriage rite, ii. 501. 

Zaparos (Ecuador), i. 305; ii. 
241, 287 sq.; iii. 107, 207. 

Zapotecs (Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec), iti. 98. 

Ziegler, on sexual excitement, i. 


493. 

Zikris (Baluchistan), i. 170, 193. 

Zimmer, H., on Caesar’s state- 
ment about the marriages of 
the Britons, iii. 227. ~ 

Zimmermann, W. F. A., on 
covering as a sexual lure, 1. 

4n. 2. 

Zoroastrianism, marriage and 
procreation according to, i. 
383 sq. 

Zulus, i. 363, 369, 379, 435 0. 5, 
461 n. 3, 508, 544n. 2; UW. 139, 
158 n., 172, 271, 303, 391, 
393 Nn. 7, 396 0. 4, 398, 402, 
463, 527 n. 6; tii. 80, 85, 
87N. 1,92 nN. 1, 2101., 290N. 3. 
See Angoni. 
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